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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS 


TENTH  BIENNUL  CONVENTIONj  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Tenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Genial  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clnbe  was  held  May  11-18,  1910,  in 
Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  bnsiness  meetingB  were  held  from  9 :15  A.  M.  to  1 
P.  M.  and  the  evening  meetings  b^an  at  8.00  o'clock.  A 
meeting  of  the  Conncil  was  held  on  the  morning  of  May 
11th  in  Convention  Hall,  Hotel  Sinton.  Conferencee 
of  Standing  Committees  vere  held  in  the  afternoon  in  Art 
Academy,  Memorial  Hall,  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club 
House,  and  in  Music  Hall.  A  Bound  Table  Conference  on 
"Social  Hygiene"  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall. 

This  report  gives  the  reports  of  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  in  fall,  the  addresses  of  speakers,  the  essential 
features  of  the  business  proceedings,  and  By-laws  as 
amended.  The  Conferences  are  without  the  province  of 
the  Recording  Secretary,  but  have  been  reported  by  their 
respective  secretaries  and  are  included  in  this  Beport. 

Other  features  of  the  Convention,  without  the  province 
of  the  Recording  Secretary's  office  are : 

The  complimentary  concert  Tuesday  evening,  May 
10th,  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, from  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  reception  by  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  at  Assembly  Hall,  Sinton  Hotel. 

The  reception  by  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Art  Club 
in  Art  Musenm. 
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The  river  ezcarsion  with  illunuDatioD  of  the  City  by 
conrteay  of  the  Citizens'  Entertainment  Committee. 

The  receptions  by  the  Local  Biennial  Board  at  the 
Woman's  Clnb  House  and  at  the  Country  Club. 

The  Vesper  service  Sunday,  May  15th,  at  4  P.  M. 

The  reception  to  members  of  the  Qenerat  Federation 
at  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky,  by  the  Local  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Eenton  and  Campbell  Counties,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  dinner  of  Mrs.  William  Todd  Helmuth,  President 
of  Pioneer  Workers. 

The  special  ezcarsion  arranged  by  the  Kratucky  State 
Federation  to  visit  Mammoth  Gave,  Kentucky. 

The  many  courtesies  extended  by  prominent  citizens. 

This  report,  except  in  the  case  of  special  classification, 
is  arranged  by  meetings. 

Ida  Wharton  Dawson. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  8  P.  M. 


OONOBEF  AT  HUBIO  HAUi, 

6T 

CtNCINNATI  SXUPHONT  OBOHBffTRA, 

LBOPOIA  8T0K0T8KI,  OONDUOTOB. 

PBOOBAH. 

Part  I. 

Ballet  Suite  in  D Glack 

Yonpiel  "Pandfal" Wagner 

Prdade  to  Act  III  "Lohengrin" Wagner 

INTSKUIB8I0N. 

Part  II. 

Symphony  No.  6  (B.  minor) Tschalkomk; 

Adagio:  All^rro  non  troppo. 
Allegro  con  grazia. 
Allegro  Molto  vivace. 
Adagio  lameaitoao. 
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WBDNBSDAY,  MAY  11,  10  A.  M. 


COUNCIL  MEETING. 
THB  PREfflDBNT,  UBS.  PHILIP  N.  UOOKB,  IM  THB  OHAIB. 

TOPICS  FOB  DISCUSSION. 

1.  BelatioDa  of  National  Organlsatiou  to  the  General 
Federation. 

2.  Affiliated  Organisatioiu,  their  Privil^es  and  DDtiea. 

3.  Bevison  of  By-laws,  vis:  Delegated  Power  to  Council, 
Nominating  Committee  and  Income. 

4.  The  Official  Organ. 

6.    SnggeatiouB    for    Change    of    Arrangement    in    the 
Organization. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11.  8.00  P.  M. 


THE  PBB8IDENT,  UBS.  PHILIP  N.  UOOKB,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

The  opening  meeting  was  devoted  to  addre«se8.  Rt. 
Rev.  Boyd  Vincent,  Bishop  of  Dioce«e  of  Southern  Ohio, 
offered  prayer. 

The  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Local  Bieo- 
Ilia]  Board  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ijawreut-e  Maxwell,  Chair- 
man ;  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  Oovernor  Judsoo 
Harmon;  in  behalf  of  the  0ty  of  Cincinnati,  by  Mayor 
Lonis  Schwab;  in  behalf  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  by 
William  B.  Melish,  Chairman ;  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  by  Mrs.  Addison  P.  Broom- 
hall,  President  of  the  State  Federation. 

The  response  in  behalf  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  was  made  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Moore. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles  Frederick 
Qoas,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  incidental  music  was  given  by  the  Orpheus  CInb 
of  Cincinnati,  Edward  W.  Glover,  Director,  Willibald 
Ijehman,  Accompanist,  and  consisted  of  groups  of  songs. 

The  addresses  follow : 

Introducing  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Mis.  Moore  said :  It  ia  one 
of  the  rare  pleasores  of  a  presiding  officer  to  be  allowed  to 
have  another  do  some  of  her  work  for  her. 

The  loyal  work  of  the  Local  Board  of  Cincinnati  is  exem- 
plified in  the  person  of  its  Chairman,  a  woman  of  extreme  tact 
and  judgment,  of  fine  execntive  ability,  a  woman  whom  every 
officer  of  the  General  Federation  delights  to  honor. 

Yon  will  allow  me,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  introdncil^ 
to  the  delegates  and  visiting  friends,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Biennial  Board,  who  will  take  chaige  of  the  opening 
exercises — Mrs.  Lawrence  Maxwell  of  Cincinnati. 

17 
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OBNBRA.L  FEDBRATION  OF  WOUBIfS  CLUBS 

ADDEES8  OP  WELCOME. 

MBS.  LAWUENCB  MAXWELL. 

Ladibs  and  Obntlbmbn  :  With  the  joy  of  welcome,  every 
true  boBteBB  casts  to  oblivioD  alt  thought  of  burden  ancl  prep- 
aration. The  pleasures  of  hospital!^  forbid  any  intruding 
care.  Anticipations  of  days  and  months  have  become  realiza- 
tions, and  this  hour  is  replete  with  mosic  and  flowers  and 
friends,  but  I  would  be  remiss,  indeed,  did  I  not  commend  to 
you  the  faithful  and  intelligent  women  of  the  Local  Biennial 
Board  who  hare  labored  unceasingly,  unselfishly,  for  more 
than  a  year,  to  make  this  hour  possible,  and  I  would  be  still 
farther  remiss  did  I  not  publicly  ezpresB  our  appreciation  of 
the  generosity  of  our  citizens  who  have  opened  the  gate-way 
of  Cincinnati  to  this  Convention. 

We  welcome  our  beloved  and  honored  President,  holding 
in  the  hollow  of  her  hands  the  experiences  of  the  past,  wisely 
adjusting  them  to  the  present,  and  shaping  for  the  future  of 
the  Federation  of  Clubs  a  glorious  destinj. 

We  welcome  also  the  honorable  officers  and  speakers,  the 
delegates  and  alternates,  who  have  come  here  from  the  North, 
East,  South  and  West  of  the  United  States,  and  from  over  the 
seas,  women  of  superior  mind  and  ability,  ready  to  carry  on 
the  great  philanthropical  and  educational  interests  of  tbis 
Convention. 

We  welcome,  too,  to-night,  thrice  welcome,  the  most  unas- 
Boming  club  woman,  from  the  farthermost  hamlet,  without 
badge  or  distinction,  whose  voice  may  not  be  heard  within 
tb^e  walls,  but  whose  heart  yearns  for  the  benefits  and  whose 
soul  shall  become  satisfied  with  the  Tenth  Biennial. 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 
HON.  JUDSON  HABMON,  GOVBENOE  OF  OHIO, 

Ladibs  of  tbh  Fbdbration:  I  suppose  the  men  do  not 
count  tonight.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  need  to  be  told  that 
you  are  welcome.  You  have  been  in  our  city  twen^-four  hours 
and  if  you  do  not  know  now  by  better  means  than  words  that 
yon  are  welcome,  with  all  our  hearts,  then  Cincinnati  has 

IS 
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TENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION.  MAY  11.  fi  P.  M. 

woefully  changed  daring  my  short  absence.  Bnt,  I  remember 
hearing  once  of  a  woman  who  said  that  ebe  knew  John,  her 
hnaband,  loyed  her,  but,  all  the  same,  she  Uked  to  hear  him 
aay  so  pretty  often,  and  bo  I  am  here  to  bid  yon  welcome 
tonight 

I  BOppoae  no  man  knows  what  you  do  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  yonr  clubs.  The  men  do  not  have  to  know.  It  is 
none  of  their  business,  and  yon  do  not  have  to  tell.  I  am  sure 
that  yon  do  not  do  a  good  many  things  that  the  men  do  in 
their  cluba,  and  that  tbere  ia  no  need  of  their  telling  because 
they  haTe  to  come  home.  But  whatever  yon  do,  I  hope  you 
enjoy  yourselTes  and  do  it  in  your  own  way,  for  if  anybody 
deserves  enjoyment  it  is  the  women  of  this  great  land.  Why 
shoold  not  the  women  get  tc^;ether  in  their  own  clubs  and 
enjoy  themselvs  as  well  as  the  men  do,  in  this  enlightened  ageT 
I  know  that  these  newspapers  that  are  published  by  men,  fond 
of  getting  off  jokes  and  drawing  caricatures  of  John  at  home 
attending  the  cbildr^i  while  Bachel  is  off  baring  a  good  time 
at  the  club.  When  this  is  not  mere  humor  you  may  d^tend 
upon  it  that  they  were  written  and  drawn  by  old  bachdors. 
We  men  of  experience  know  better,  and  even  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  all  right,  for  we  should  take  turn  about  A  man 
who  never  helped  take  care  of  his  own  children  is  not  much 
of  a  man  after  all. 

But  we  judge,  the  country  judges,  the  world  judges  the 
Women's  CHubs  not  by  what  they  do  inside  of  them,  but  by 
their  work  which  is  done  in  the  light  of  day;  and  because  we 
know  what  these  clubs  have  become  and  what  they  are  doing, 
you  are  thrice  welcome  to  Cincinnati  and  to  Ohio. 

The  woman  who  has  had  her  complete  development  in 
these  new  regions,  these  newer  r^ons  of  the  country,  west 
of  the  mountains  where  the  day  of  the  pioneer  is  still  a  recent 
memory,  has  gone  through  three  stages. 

First  she  was  the  helpmate,  the  ally,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  trying  to  get  a  home  and  to  surround  it  with 
comforts  and  to  make  It  perman^it,  and  in  that  period  she 
had  a  narrow  horizon.  There  was  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  the  hardships  of  life,  and  those  of  us 
whose  mothers  ^dured  these  for  us  bear  in  our  hearts  a 
double  gratitude. 
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Not  long  ago  I  received  reqneats  and  sn^testionB  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Mothers*  Day  in  Ohio  and  all  oyer  the 
land,  and  that  a  proclamatioo  be  iBBued  setting  apart  last 
Sonday  for  simple  observance  by  wearing  a  white  carnation, 
by  everybody  whose  mother  remained  on  earth  going  to  see 
her,  or  if  she  was  too  far  away,  write  her  a  letter,  and  if  she 
were  gone  to  bring  up  her  memory  freshly  in  his  mind.  I 
issued  that  proclamation  and  it  was  surprising  how  the  re- 
sponse came  from  every  one,  especially  from  those  whose 
mothers  they  remembered  in  that  stage  of  struggle.  And  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  those  carnations  that,  although  I 
tried  repeatedly  Saturday  afternoon,  I  could  not  get  one  in 
the  whole  City  of  Columbus,  nor  could  I  Sunday  morning 
until  I  finally  found  a  little  boy  on  the  street  whose  mother 
Qod  had  spared  to  him  still  and  that  boy  gare  me  his. 

When  the  battle  for  the  home  was  won  and  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  leisure  increased,  the  old  original  Eve  had  to 
have  her  turn.  The  fig  leaf  received  a  lai^r  share  of  her 
time  and  attention,  and  the  size  and  shape  and  variations  of 
this  original  adornment  were  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind. 
But  that  passed  after  a  time — not  altogether — it  never  does, 
and  we  don't  want  it  to— even  we  men  to  whom  have  the  bills 
come  would  not  have  the  women  cease  to  beautify  themselves 
with  their  apparel. 

But  the  time  came  when  woman  yearned  for  a  broader 
life,  when  her  mind  craved  broader  knowledge,  when  she  de- 
manded more  of  a  voice  and  a  hand  in  the  things  of  this  world 
outside  of  the  domestic  circle.  Greater  than  the  enlai^;ement 
of  her  mental  field  of  action,  was  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
true,  divine  womanhood,  the  coming  forth  of  those  qualities 
of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  which  led  the  woman  to  be  first 
at  the  Cross.  I  often  wonder  if  the  women  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  among  those  who  followed  the  Saviour,  there  was 
not  a  woman  who  doubted  him  like  Thomas,  or  denied  him 
like  Peter,  or  betrayed  him  like  Judas. 

It  was  the  coming  forth  of  womanhood  in  all  this  divine 
glory  that  marked  the  third  stage  of  the  development.  Whm 
time  and  opportunity  came  the  women  did  not  have  to  be 
ui^ed.  They  saw  the  fast  growing  perils  of  life  in  the  multi- 
plication of  our  industries  and  the  rapid  complications  of  our 
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civilization.  Tbey  saw  homes  once  as  happy  and  as  hopeful  as 
their  own  t^anted  by  misery  and  want;  they  saw  wives  de- 
serted and  sometimes  deserters ;  tbey  saw  cliildren  stunted  in 
tbeir  growth  by  being  forced  to  premature  toil;  they  saw 
yonng  girls  goii^  forth  amid  dangers  they  were  too  innocent 
to  understand,  and  which  they  were  powerless  to  protect  them- 
selves  against.  There  was  the  opportunity,  there  was  the 
work,  and  nobly  did  tbe  women  of  the  land  respond. 

But  it  was  not  enoagb  for  each  woman  in  ber  own  narrow 
circle  to  reach  forth  the  helping  hand,  to  speak  tbe  ^conraging 
word,  to  plant  the  inapiring  thought.  Tbe  circle  was  too 
narrow,  the  work  was  too  great.  What  was  needed  was  organ- 
izattone,  which,  by  uniting  force  multiplies  it,  and  intelligence 
to  direct  it  with  precision  to  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
So  these  clubs  were  formed.  I  do  not  know  whether  ttie  pnr- 
poBc  in  tbe  mind  of  those  who  originated  the  idea  was  simply 
social,  and  therefore  largely  selfish ;  or,  whether  it  from  the 
beginning  had  that  unselfish  purpose;  but  if  it  were  originally 
for  a  narrower  design,  all  the  more  honor  to  yoa  because  yon 
have  outgrown  it  and  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  beneficent 
organized  forces  in  tbe  land.  The  women  came  together  and 
each  contributed  her  stock  of  information  and  observation  to 
the  common  mass,  and  as  the  sympathies  of  each  were  warmed 
by  contact  with  the  others,  this  force  grew  to  what  it  is  now, 
and  the  women's  clubs  became  a  new,  a  resistlesa  power  behind 
the  car  of  human  progress,  in  morality,  in  right  living,  and 
right  thinking,  keeping  it  moving  onward  and  upward. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  was  ever  so  proud  as  I  was  soon 
after  I  went  to  Columbus.  I  had  gone  in  my  visits  to  some 
of  our  State  Institutions,  and  I  had  seen  there  the  little 
children,  motherless  and  fatherless,  or  worse  than  motherless 
and  fatherless,  some  of  them  with  a  wiatfulnesa  in  their  eyes 
for  the  joys  of  childhood  which  had  been  denied  them ;  others 
with  faces  beginning  to  harden,  ready  to  be  softened  into  the 
lines  of  youthfnlness  at  the  toncb  of  a  gentle  hand.  There 
were  boys  and  girls  almost  ready  to  be  men  and  womoi,  and 
I  thanked  Ood  that  my  fortune  had  been  cast  in  places  which 
did  not  lead  me  there,  and  that  my  children  bad  been  spared 
likewise.  My  heart  went  out  to  them.  My  wife  was  with  me. 
(Yoa  sent  for  the  wrong  member  of  the  family.    You  ought  to 
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hare  a&it  for  her,  though  if  she  were  not  across  the  sea  tonight, 
you  woDld  not  have  to  send  for  her,  ;oo  conldn't  keep  her 
away.)  Wlien  her  voman's  heart  was  touched  by  that  sight 
and  by  the  lack  of  even  SQCh  care  and  attention  as  public 
institutions,  properly  condacted,  ought  to  give,  she  sent  out 
an  appeal  for  help,  and  I  was  proud  when  promptly  from 
every  part  of  the  State  came  the  response,  not  a  response  in 
words  but  in  a  substantial  way  and  a  response  in  the  best  way. 
Sabstantial  charity  is  all  right,  we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out it,  bnt  it  is  not  enough,  not  near  enough.  What  those 
poor  children  want,  what  they  lack,  what  misfortane  has 
denied  them,  is  mothering  and  sistering  and  befriending,  and 
these  are  what  make  charity  divine.  These  women  came  time 
and  again  to  see  the  conditions  and  devise  means  of  bettering 
them,  and  they  made  those  little  girls  especially  feel  that  life 
was  not  doomed  to  joylessness,  that  they  were  not  poor  little 
waifs  stranded  on  the  shore,  but  that  they  were  part  of  the 
great  stream  of  womanhood  greater  than  any  woman  flowii^ 
like  a  twin  stream  from  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  that  there  is 
sympathy,  that  there  is  care,  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  that 
even  those  who  have  trodden  the  downward  road  may  yet  be 
saved.  The  charity  is  the  noblest  which  gives  of  one's  self, 
and  that  is  what  these  good  women  do.  They  not  only  give 
what  is  needed  in  a  material  way,  but  they  give  of  themselves, 
of  their  own  natures,  and  surely  the  blessing  which  by  the 
law  of  Ood  attends  such  giving  as  that  is  precious  beyond 
compare.  So  I  am  glad  to  come  here  not  only  to  say  a  useless 
welcome,  but  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  women  of  Ohio, 
especially  to  the  club  women  of  Ohio,  who  have  made  my  work 
BO  much  easier  in  Columbus,  who  have  inspired  me  with  a 
desire  that  I  never  knew  before,  because  I  did  not  know  the 
conditions,  because  I  was  unaware  of  the  wide  horizon  which 
disclosed  to  me  the  needs  of  humanity  whom  misfortune  and 
calamity  and  sin  have  overtaken. 

Truly  I  am  proud  to  be  Governor  of  such  a  State,  with 
such  aides  as  these. 

I  am  glad  to  find  so  many  women  who  have  outgrown  the 
old  notion  that  vice  and  sin  contaminate  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  These  women  who  have  grown  in  grace 
and  in  the  power  of  good  works,  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
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Christ  that  even  with  a  Magdalen,  there  is  no  contamination 
possible  to  the  hand  ontstretchecl  to  help,  nor  to  the  heart 
that  overflows  with  BTtnpathy. 

And  now  let  me  wish  yon,  I  am  not  sore  I  can  say  a 
pleasant  time  in  all  respects,  for  the  weather  has  certainly 
beoi  nnkind,  bnt  let  me  express  the  most  earnest  wish  that 
your  deliberations  may  bring  yon  closer  together,  that  they 
may  extend  the  borders  of  yonr  power  and  your  work,  and 
that  yon  may  go  hence  to  yonr  respective  fields  of  nsefulness 
inspired  to  new  efiForts  io'the  cause  of  humanity  and  especially 
of  the  womanhood  which  yon  so  nobly  represent. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
DE.  LOUIS  SCHWAB,  MAYOB  OP  ONCINNATI. 

Madam  Presidbnt  and  Ladibs:  You  have  invaded  onr 
State  from  far  and  from  near,  to  meet  in  convocation  for  the 
moral  and  the  social  nplift  of  the  human  family.  The  purity 
of  your  motives  is  best  evidenced  by  the  splendid  work  yon 
have  already  accomplished  in  countless  fields  and  the  unselfish 
devotion  yon  have  exhibited  in  ever?  activity  to  which  you 
have  given  your  study.  Without  the  refining  influence  of 
your  efforts,  helplessness  would  stretch  out. a  disturbing  hand 
and  display  a  stay  in  progress  as  pitiful  as  it  would  be  truthful. 
The  worth  of  your  advice  increases  in  preclousness  the  more 
because  the  value  of  it  is  too  often  a  mere  afterthought. 

Many  of  you  dwell  with  us ;  not  a  few  are  sojourners  far 
from  home  and  family,  and  in  the  time  allotted  yon  will  see 
much  to  interest  the  mind  and  perhaps  fill  the  eye,  but  wher- 
ever yon  linger,  I  beg  yon  to  feel  that  whatever  there  is  that 
excites  admiration  either  in  architectural  proportion  of  struc- 
ture, or  in  landscape;  in  the  perfection  of  internal  arrange- 
ment of  homes,  or  in  the  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment 
prevailng,  be  assured  from  my  confession,  that  it  was  rendered 
more  possible  only  because  of  the  gentle  control  of  woman. 

Thirty  years  of  rather  strenuous  life  have  demonstrated 
to  me  convincingly  the  utter  incapacity  of  man  to  personally 
bear  the  minor  burdens  and  so  much  was  this  foreseen  by  the 
Master,  that  while  He  spoke  it  not  of  woman,  He  gave  it  as 
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His  jndgment  that  it  was  not  well  for  man  to  dwell  alone. 
There  are  manj  things  man  can  do  well  alone,  bat  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  many  more  things  he  can  do  better  with 
a  woman  at  his  side. 

This  splendid  gathering  is  a  credit  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  greater  and  more  significant  than  language  can  ex- 
press. Your  work,  as  outlined,  in  a  reading  of  the  calendar, 
deals  with  every  important  phase  of  life,  and  treated,  as  indi- 
cated, by  able  and  distinguished  thinkers,  each  subject  will 
disclose  the  tireless  toil  of  patient  workers.  Where  in  all  the 
land  could  questions  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  our  people  be 
better  studied  than  here,  and  where  more  fittingly  than  here 
would  it  be  possible  to  consider  the  countless  perplexities 
interlaced  with  civic  conditions? 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  office  it  has  been 
from  such  as  you  that  the  most  precious  inspirations  have 
been  received,  and  each  suggestion  has  come  to  me  like  the 
cheering  whisper  of  a  holy  mother.  God  bless  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  working  women  of  our  nation;  make  them  feel 
more  the  dignity  of  labor ;  help  them  to  help  themselves,  and 
bear  the  burden  assigned  them,  and  by  kind  direction  give 
them  the  light  to  that  happier  being  too  often  denied  them. 
It  is  from  such  as  you,  blessed  with  all  the  nobler  attributes, 
that  methods  must  be  evolved  dispelling  darkness  and  doubt 
so  frequently  surrounding  the  path  over  which  the  leas  favored 
must  travel.  Make  more  manifest  the  pitfalls,  display  and 
make  clear  that  unseen  bondage  into  which  cruel  fate  too  often 
leads  the  unwary;  throw  around  the  weak,  by  your  holy  in- 
fluence, the  mystic  circle  of  your  sustaining  love,  and  there 
will  come  back  to  yon  the  silent  gratitude  of  numberless  souls 
redeemed.  The  work  of  rescue  is  seen  and  felt  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  feel  it  through  you  in  our  homes,  we  see  and  feel  it 
in  every  division  of  social  life,  we  cannot  but  help  appreciate 
it  in  our  public  affairs,  and  no  pen  or  picture  can  more  elo- 
quently portray  it  than  this  magnificent  convention,  represent- 
ing as  it  does  the  flower  of  American  Womanhood.  The  courage 
for  higher  and  better  and  more  unselfish  love  has  not  ceased. 
The  story  of  seven  hundred  years  ago,  so  touchingly  given  us 
in  France,  and  sung  from  a  thousand  lips  scarce  a  week  ago, 
still  lingers  within  these  walls,  and  the  sad  melodies  like  the 
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miuic  of  innoceiit  augels  avakeD  the  tender  emotions  of  the 
sonl;  nor  is  it  jour  purpose  that  the  leeson  be  lost  because 
little  children  hare  shown  as  the  vaj. 

This  meeting  tonight  is  the  continuation  of  your  crusade 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  The  importance  of  your  earn- 
est efforts  is  made  apparent  to  the  world.  Its  effect  should  be 
felt  in  every  fire-side.  Your  work  here  must  be  reflected 
to  every  mother,  who,  bending  over  her  baby,  will  but  feel 
the  more  thankful  for  the  help  you  give  her  in  her  severe 
responsibility. 

We  know  how  much  the  anztons  parent  needs  the  precepts 
you  come  to  teach,  and  it  most  never  be  said  that  their  value 
was  limited  to  the  mere  confines  of  your  own  merabenihip. 

Perhaps  no  time  in  the  history  of  civilization  ban  attention 
so  steadily  been  given  to  Child  Life  as  in  the  present  period. 
The  best  students  of  the  old  world,  touched  by  the  impetus 
given  the  study  of  early  life  in  our  country  by  such  forces  as 
yours,  are  exerting  their  efforts.  Schools  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, as  they  work  out  the  problems  based  upon  theories,  but 
from  you  in  the  promulgation  of  tact  and  judgment,  must, 
after  all,  come  the  inspiration  that  shall  fill  the  home  and  give 
the  mothers  of  our  land  more  faith  to  control,  and  more 
strength  to  endure. 

Let  me  rejoice  with  you  in  the  perfection  of  your  organi- 
sation, and  let  me  assure  yon  that,  as  a  municipality,  we  are 
proud  of  the  privilege  of  entertaining  you  within  our  gates. 
Accept  the  hope  that  your  efforts  will  meet  your  fullest  expec- 
tations, but  above  all,  permit  me,  as  Mayor  of  the  City,  to  give 
yon  assurances  of  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  Cincinnati — 
our  home. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

COL.  WIIXUM  B.  MELISH. 

Madam  Prrsidbnt,  Ladibs,  and— a  man  oe  two:  I  have 
been  sitting  here  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  gathering 
of  American  wom^i,  drinking  in  the  inspiration  of  the  hour, 
wondering  where  I  shall  find  words  to  add  to  the  gracious 
welcome  so  fittingly  spoken  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  by  the  Governor, 
and  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Schwab. 
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Ae  I  have  tried  to  collect  my  tlionghtB,  I  find  iDyeelf  in 
the  predicam^t  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Murphy  when  the  news 
reached  her  that  the  dynamite  had  exploded  and  spread 
Murphy  all  over  the  country.  Dennis  Hogan  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  newly-made  widow,  and  cried  out,  "Mre. 
Murphy,  hare  you  got  Pafs  life  insured."  "Deed  in  faith  I 
have,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "Well  then,  Mrs.  Murphy,  yon  ma; 
collect  Pat's  insurance,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  you  can  never 
collect  Pat." 

You  have  been  moat  hospitably  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
your  sisters,  the  club  women  of  this  city,  in  the  name  of  this 
latter  day  Mother  of  Presidents — past,  present  and  future,  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Ohio,  and  in  a  fatherly  fashion  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

I  am  to  say  a  few  words  for  the  Entertainment  Committee 
of  men,  who  ask  to  be  permitted  to  be  "Brothers"  to  you,  for 
one  week  at  least.  There  are  two  hundred  of  us,  and  some 
three  thousand  of  yon,  so  that  we  have  felt  there  is  a  safety 
in  numbers  at  least,  and,  if  it  be  that  you  can  "only  be  a 
sister"  to  us,  we  will  be  thankful  for  that. 

We  who  have  the  honor  of  having  a  club  woman  and  a 
Committee  Member  living  in  our  homes,  have  become  used  to 
talk  about  "Biennials,"  "General  Federation,"  "Local  Boards," 
"Programs,"  and  all  the  details  of  this  convention :  in  fact,  we 
have  heard  little  else  for  a  year.  When  we  invited  you  to 
hold  your  meeting  of  1910  in  Cincinnati,  we  men  knew  as 
much  about  a  Biennial  as  we  did  about  Halley's  comet — and 
cared  less.  Now  we  feel  that  life  will  not  be  worth  living  until 
we  have  had  a  Biennial.  It  may  be  that  we  will  be  willing  to 
die  after  we  have  had  one,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  were  like  the  small  boy  who  was  told  that  an  ange)  had 
brought  him  a  little  sister,  and  he  was  asked,  "Don't  you  want 
to  see  your  little  sister,"  but  the  small  boy  said,  "Naw,  I  want 
to  see  the  angel."  We  have  a  State  Federation,  but  we  wanted 
to  see  the  angel,  the  General  Federation.  But,  about  this  wel- 
come from  your  new  brothers.  In  the  words  of  the  Immortal 
Board,  "You  are  very  welcome  to  our  house,  it  must  appear 
in  other  ways  than  words." 

We  bid  you  welcome  because  we  believe  in  the  women  of 
America,  their  lofty  aims,  their  high  hopes,  their  holy  aapira- 
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tions,  their  splendid  achieremeots  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centnrf.  We  believe  all  these  things  make  a  splendid  com- 
posite picture  of  the  General  Federation. 

Here  is  the  place  where  friaidship  ripens  into  love,  and 
where  the  human  heart  expands  to  grasp  and  hold,  within  its 
inner  chamber,  its  fondest  dreaois.  Here  friendship's  ties 
are  welded  by  the  glow  of  truth  in  lasting  bonds  of  truest 
sisterhood. 

We  welcome  you  because  with  all  the  fervor  of  onr  man- 
hood we  believe  that  no  wreath  or  laurel  on  the  brow,  no 
coronet  beset  with  priceless  brilliant  gems,  and  no  emolum^ts 
or  honors  can  compare  unto  the  greatest  gift  of  all  to  man: 
a  pure  and  loving  woman's  heart 

We  welcome  you  as  the  "Boyal  Order  of  American 
Qneais,"  led  by  one  who  is 

"Queen  by  ri^t  of  her  grace, 
Her  beauty  and  her  wisdom, 
And  Monarch  by  the  love 
Of  all  o'er  whom  she  reigns." 

We  wish  you  joy  In  all  your  Deeds  and  Days— wishing 
yon  Time  for  the  Task,  Wisdom  for  the  Woi^,  Peace  for  the 
Pathway,  Friends  for  the  Fireside,  and  Love  to  the  last. 

But  my  sisters,  when  you  descend  from  the  Biennial 
Pedestal  of  each  conference,  drop  a  line,  e'en  thou^  it  be  but 
a  postal  card — see  the  Barean  of  Information — to  that  lonely 
man  whom  yon  have  left  at  home,  smoking  the  pipe  of  desola- 
tion, chewing  the  end  of — perhaps — resentment — remembering 
that  while  you  are  here  studying  the  motto  of  the  General 
Federation— "Unity  in  Diversity,"  he,  poor  soul,  is  learning 
"Patience  in  Adversity."  Oo  back  to  him  remembering  tbat 
there  is  work  for  each  of  us  to  do,  that  it  is  the  woman's  work 
to  provide  for  the  inner  man,  and  that  it  is  the  man's  work  to 
provide  for  the  outer  woman. 

But  do  not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  Commitiee  on  Enter- 
tainment in  Cincinnati,  whose  business  for  the  week  is  to 
welcome  the  sisters  in  a  true  brotherly  fashion. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
Mils.  ADDISON   F.  BROOMHALL. 

Madam  Chairman  and  Ubmbbbs  of  thb  General  Fbdbra- 
TioN  OF  Wombn's  Clubs:  The  federated  Club  Women  of  Ohio 
also  welcome  the  federated  Club  Women  of  America. 

You  hare  been  thought  about,  talked  about,  written  abont 
and  read  about  even  more  than  Halley's  comet.  You  make  a 
far  more  brilliant  showing,  too,  than  our  sidereal  visitor.  We 
are  glad  that  both  of  .you  have  at  last  arrived;  and  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  seventy-five  years  before  you  come  again. 

We  welcome  you  for  what  you  are  and  for  what  your 
presence  will  bestow.  From  early  times  woman  has  been  used 
to  symbolize  all  that  is  pure,  beautiful,  useful  and  great.  She 
is  the  symbol  of  Art,  Poetry  and  Song.  She  represents  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  She  typifies,  with  overfiowing  cornucopia, 
Plenty  and  Prosperity.  She  offers  the  olive  branch  of  Peace. 
She  is  Victory  holding  aloft  the  laurel  wreath,  or  Grief,  laying 
flowers  upon  the  tombs  of  her  slain.  She  holds  the  scales  of 
Justice;  she  stands  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation, 
and  where  the  sea  meets  the  shores  of  America,  she  is  Liberty, 
with  uplifted  torch,  enlightening  the  world. 

Your  presence  here  tonight  proves  that  woman  not  only 
symbolizes  Art,  Poetry  and  Song  and  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  that  she,  herself,  has  become  a  vital  growing  force 
in  their  development  and  progress.  You  have  fulfilled  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  prophecy  that,  "If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
women  shall  come  together  simply  and  purely  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  mankind,  it  will  be  a  nower  such  as  the  world  has 
never  dreamed." 

Above  all  else  in  her  life,  woman  is  a  mother  and  the  hi^ 
priestess  of  her  home,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
movements  for  the  preservation  of  the  child  and  the  home,  for 
the  advancement  of  all  that  inspires  and  upbuilds,  for  the 
conservation  of  all  that  blesses  and  benefits  mankind,  that 
you  have  come  together  tonight  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Ohio  women  stand  with  you  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  all  that 
you  are  striving  so  earnestly  to  do. 

As  a  noble  guest  fills  the  home  with  a  radiance  which  is 
never  lost,  so  will  this  Biennial  fill  the  hearts  of  all  our  Club 
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n-omen,  vitb  an  inSnence  and  an  inspiration  which  will  widen, 
deepei  and  sweeten  their  own  lires,  and  in  tnni  make  Ohio 
better  for  yonr  having  been. 
Again  we  bid  yon  welcome. 

RESPONSE. 
MBS.  PHILIP  N.  MOOBB. 

To  His  Honor,  the  Oovemor  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
«f  Ohio,  every  member  of  the  General  Federation  acknowl- 
edges at  this  moment  fealty. 

To  the  Mayor  of  this  beautifal  city,  we  shall  give  most 
gratefnl  thanks  every  day,  during  the  eight  days  we  are 
meeting. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  to  their  wives  and  sisters 
and  sweethearts,  we  owe  one  of  the  most  charming  settings 
that  has  ever  been  offered  the  Federation. 

To  the  Clnbs  of  the  State,  through  their  President,  we 
express  special  pleasure  for  the  many  courtesies  already  ex- 
tended; especially  may  I  speak  of  the  beaotifnl  mnsical  pro- 
gram of  last  evening,  which  is  something  tbat  we  never  shall 
forget. 

To  yon,  Madam  Chairman,  who  have  worked  unceasingly 
during  the  weeks  that  have  lengthened  into  months,  we  speak 
our  loving  remembrance  of  a  courtesy  tbat  has  never  wavered 
and  has  never  been  excelled. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  experiences  of  oar  work  that  some 
friendships,  cemented  throngh  work  and  certain  trials,  that 
have  shown  the  fiber  of  our  make-up,  remain  during  after 
years. 

The  advantages  of  organization  among  women  have  long 
since  been  conceded  beyond  discuseioa. 

Today  thousands  of  women  stand  bound  together  by  the 
slender  cord  of  club  fraternities,  discussing  every  phase  of 
life  and  every  subject  which  may  contribute  to  their  specific 
development  of  power. 

There  is  a  "new  woman,"  the  product  of  evolution,  the 
resnlt  of  social  and  commercial  changes.  She  rebels,  however, 
wboi  she  sees  woman  spelled  with  capital  letters  or  harnessed 
to  the  word  "Career." 
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8be  knows  that  the  world  grows  only  when  the  commoD 
good  is  the  common  concern  of  men  and  women. 

Bhe  rebels  when  she  finds  herself  treated  as  a  epecimen^ 
and  wishes  onJy  to  fill  her  place  as  one  of  God's  nniveree. 

Her  horizon,  her  indiridnality,  her  actirities  have  widened. 

Bhe  woald  be  ashamed  not  to  know  something  of  the 
administration  of  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation.  She  prizes 
good  citizenship  so  highly  that  she  trains  her  children  to  value 
citizenship  as  the  highest  gift  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
iinowing  that  if  she  incnlcates  right  standards  they  will  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

For  what  are  we  working  in  this  somewhat  strenaons 
fasliion?  We  have  passed  through  one  period  after  another, 
of  edncational,  altruistic  and  civic  enlightenment,  holding- 
fast  to  each. 

Conservation  has  be^  no  new  word,  no  new  idea. 

We  have  examined  into  and  conserved  the  life  of  the  child 
in  work,  through  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  in 
many  states:  in  play  through  effective  effort  for  play  grounds, 
well  equipped  parks  and  baths  for  the  use  of  schools  for 
recreation  centers ;  in  the  home,  realizing  that  the  conditions 
under  which  a  child  lives  are  a  large  part  of  his  life;  in  school, 
pressing  medical  and  nnrsing  inspection,  urging  summer 
schools,  and  schools  for  the  defectives  and  even  for  the  delln- 
qoents,  thns  saving  the  waste  of  brain  power  and  consequent 
mental  and  moral  deterioration. 

For  our  own  homes  we  have  insisted  upon  food  both  pure 
and  clean;  we  have  gone  directly  to  the  markets,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  for  reflations  which  will  assist  the  home 
keepers  in  conserving  the  health  of  the  household. 

We  have  no  platform  unless  it  is  the  care  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  home,  th^  latter  meaning  the  four  walls  of 
the  City,  as  well  as  the  four  walls  of  brick  and  mortar. 

Our  policies  are  our  departments — and  yon  will  hear  dur- 
ing the  next  eight  days  of  many  interests  other  than  those  I 
hare  emphasized. 

We  shall  put  into  our  work  all  the  enthusiasm  yonr  wel- 
come has  inspired,  and  as  we  meet  yon  from  day  to  day,  the 
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hand  in  greeting,  the  amile  of  acquaintance,  will  show  the 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  what  yoo  have  given. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  ve  thank  jon  for  ever;  word  that  70a  have 
given  OB  tonight,  Madam  diairman,  through  yoar  represen- 
tationH. 


In  introdncing  Mr.  Gosa,  Hra.  Moore  said : 
We  are  tinder  special  obligation  to  Cincinnati  for  having 
given  ns  the  speaker  of  the  evoui^  taking  the  place  of  Mr. 
Garfield,  vho  was  detained  b;  illness  in  bis  family.  With  all 
that  I  have  heard  concerning  the  speaker,  I  jndge  I  may 
introduce  him  to  yon  as  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of 
high  civic  and  altmistic  ideals.  The  versatility  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  he  has  consented  to 
take  the  subject  vhich  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Hr. 
Garfield,  "Conservation  in  its  Broadest  Form," 

"CONSERVATION  IN  ITS  BROADEST  FORM." 
EBV.  CHAELB8  FEBDEBICK  GOSS,  CINCINNATI. 

Ladies  of  thb  Fbokeation  :  It  would  be  a  waste  of  breath 
to  beg  from  yon  that  consideration  which  a  substitute  always 
needs;  for  you  will  give  it  to  me  by  the  instructive  conrtesies 
of  your  hearts.  The  ladies  who  requested  of  me  this  service 
apologized  for  putting  it  upon  me  so  suddenly.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  so  exceptional  and  distinguished,  an  honor 
that  any  living  man  might  be  proud  to  accept  it,  first  or  last. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  suggested  to  me  the  subject 
apon  which  I  was  to  speak.  It  was  assumed  that  had  Mr. 
Garfield  been  present  he  would  have  talked  to  you  about  some 
of  the  phases  of  Conservation,  and  it  fell  in  with  my  mood  to 
carry  ont  the  committee's  desire  that  I  should  try  to  say  to 
you  this  evening,  in  a  much  poorer  way  than  he  would  have 
done,  of  coarse,  some  of  those  thoughts  that  are  in  the  air, 
and,  better  than  that,  are  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  man. 

It  has  beoi  practically  declared  that  there  are  three  great 
moments  in  the  life  of  a  pearl  diver;  first,  when  standing  upon 
the  gnnwhale  of  his  little  boat  he  dives  beneath  the  wave; 
second,  when  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  he  seizes  upon  the 
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pearl;  and  third,  when,  victorious  in  his  search,  he  riaes  to 
the  surface  and  holds  it  in  his  hand.  I  dare  to  say  that  there 
are  three  great  moments  or  periods  in  the  life  of  that  word 
Conservation. 

The  first  great  moment  was  when  some  thoughtful  Roman 
citizen  realizing  the  futilities  of  human  endeavor;  seeing 
things  that  had  been  gathered  with  so  much  strength,  and 
patience^  and  courage,  saddeuly  swallowed  up  by  oblivion  or 
plunged  into  the  abyss,  or  seized  upon  by  the  vagrant  forces 
of  nature  and  torn  from  the  hands  of  man  and  swept  away; 
procuring  the  need  of  the  preservation  of  these  great  treasures 
which  had  been  won  by  man  with  such  heroic  struggles,  put 
together  these  two  Latin  words,  com  and  servo,  and  so  made 
the  word  'Conservation,  which  can  never  die.  In  this  dis- 
tinguished achievement,  he  revealed  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  fact  (and  ours)  that  there  must  be  some  power  to  hold 
together  the  achievements  that  have  been  won  by  man. 

The  second  great  moment  in  the  life  of  tie  word  was 
when  the  wonderful  discovery  was  made,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  the  energies  which  prevade  the  universe  are 
indestructible;  that  no  matter  whether  they  be  sunk  in  the 
sea  or  ground  under  the  heel,  or  burned  in  the  fire,  those  great 
dynamics  which  fill  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  cannot 
perish.  They  only  appear  in  other  forms  and  are  preserved 
for  other  uses;  and  that  word  reappeared  once  more  at  one 
of  the  supreme  moments  of  human  life,  and  the  phraze  Con- 
serration  of  Energy  became  one  of  the  most  interpretive 
phrazes  of  human  speech. 

The  third  great  moment  in  the  history  of  that  word  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
our  national  history  assembled  in  the  White  House  the  Qov- 
emors  of  these  United  States,  and  set  before  them  the  idea 
which  had  been  gradually  growing  upon  the  consciousness  of 
thoughtful  men  everywhere,  that  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  were  being  depleted,  and  that  the  danger  threatened 
of  their  being  totally  dispersed. 

Now  these  ideas  have  come  to  stay,  to  agitate  us,  and  lead 
us  on  to  noble  enterprise,  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  great  con- 
vention of  women,  whose  fundamental  mission  is  conservation, 
a  conservation  of  the  great  elements  of  life  and  being,  should 
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spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  their  obligation  as  re- 
vealed to  them  hj  this  word.  Let  me  then  try  to  expresa  some 
of  those  thoughts  that  are  in  yonr  mind  by  speaking  in  the 
first  place  of  our  obligatioD  to  conserve  the  natural  reaourcet 
of  onr  country;  in  the  second  place  to  conaerve  thete  great 
achievements  of  civilization  which  have  been  acquired  throng 
the  etm^les  of  many  centuries;  and  in  the  third  place,  to 
conserve  that  manhood  and  womanhood  and  childhood  which 
are  the  moat  predoaa  treasures  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place  then,  there  rests  upon  us  a  profound 
obligation  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  onr  country. 
Perhaps  none  of  us  ever  received  a  greater  mental  shock  than 
came  to  us  when  it  was  set  forth  before  that  conference  in  the 
White  House  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America  were  being  depleted,  and  that  the  time  was  not 
far  off,  unless  they  should  be  conserved,  when  they  would 
disappear  as  the  assets  of  our  national  life.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  these  national  riches  of  the  world,  as  inde- 
structible and  imperishabl&  For  countless  centuries,  millions 
of  people  had  been  living  upon  this  gold  and  had  been  living 
upon  these  resources.  They  had  used  them  with  prodigality, 
and  the  idea  that  forests  could  cease  to  bear  their  leaves,  and 
that  coal  conld  be  exhausted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
that  rivers  mi^t  run  dry  and  leave  this  land  a  desert,  was 
all  but  inconceivable;  but  when  onr  great  statesman  set  before 
our  minds  the  reality  of  that  danger  it  became  a  living  con- 
sdonsness  with  all.  We  stopped  to  think  of  the  march  of  an 
army  of  grasshoppers  across  the  Kansas  fields,  leaving  devasta- 
tion and  dearth  in  their  rear,  and  it  helped  ns  to  measure  the 
destructive  power  of  ninety  millions  of  people  using  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  a  land  like  our  own. 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  every  time  one  of  the  great 
Sunday  journals  of  New  York  City  is  issued,  thirteen  acres  of 
timberland  are  consumed  to  make  up  the  paper;  that  every 
time  one  of  the  great  ships  crosses  the  ocean  thousands  of 
tons  of  coai  were  destroyed,  and  we  b^an  to  fee)  like  those 
prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  who,  at  some  supreme  moment 
discover  that  their  fortune  has  vanished.  With  a  shock  of 
indescribable  surprise  and  amazement,  we  stood  contemplating 
the  foct  that  these  natural  resources  upon  which  onr  great 
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nation  has  grown  strong,  were  in  danger  of  exhaustion,  and, 
pansing  to  give  a  serions  thought  to  this  grave  danger,  we 
pulled  onrselTes  t<^ether  and  made  up  oar  minde  that  these 
natural  resources  mnst  be  conserved.  Ever;  thonghtfnl  man, 
and  every  thoughtful  woman,  began  to  devote  something  of 
their  time  and  strength  to  that  great  crusade  by  which  we 
hope  to  preserve  these  natural  resources,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  those  who  come  after  ns.  "Is  it  not  enough," 
said  King  Hezekiah,  "if  Peace  and  Prosperity  be  in  my  day." 
No !  We  must  live  for  posterity  and  we  must  provide  for  the 
future,  and  therefore  every  woman's  club  is  consecrated  by 
the  very  existence  of  their  organization,  and  by  the  very  tem- 
perament of  their  nature,  to  preserve  these  great  assets.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  priceless  assets,  objects  of  natural 
beauty,  and  when  the  hand  of  desecration  is  laid  upon  the 
Tosemite,  or  Niagara  Falls,  every  woman  is  America  ought  to 
rise  up  in  protest.  We  not  only  owe  it  to  our  countiy  to 
preserve  these  objects  of  beauty ;  but  all  other  natural  values 
whether  aesthetlcal  or  commercial. 

In  the  second  place  I  am  to  say  to  you  a  word  of  the 
conservation  of  those  great  achievements  which  have  been  ac- 
complished by  man  in  his  stm^le  upward  toward  civilization, 
and  especially  by  the  m^  and  women  of  onr  own  beloved 
country.  We  have  achieved  much  in  these  few  centuries  that 
we  have  been  living  upon  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  con- 
tinent. Landing  upon  these  barren  shores,  a  hand  full  of 
earnest  men  began  the  work  of  subjugation;  of  rescuing  from 
loss  things  that  were  secured  and  of  giving  to  the  world 
treasares  of  civilization  which  can  never  die.  But,  we  have 
stumbled  upon  an  iconoclastic  age ;  a  period  of  life  when  evo- 
lution is  the  prevailing  philosophy;  and  perhaps  there  never 
has  been  an  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  so  many 
people  were  willing  to  break  away  from  the  past  as  in  the 
present  period.  Today,  in  the  educational  world,  you  will 
see  men  in  our  greatest  universitieB  who  are  ready  to  abandon 
the  study  of  ancient  culture,  and,  in  the  business  world,  those 
who  are  ready  to  turn  their  back  upon  precedent.  Th^  are 
ready  to  start  over ;  to  begin  with  the  present,  as  if  fb&te  had 
never  been  a  past.    No  greater  inconsistency  was  ever  seen  in 
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the  world  than  this.  And  yet  700  And  it  in  ereiy  pbfue  of 
human  life  and  in  human  society. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn.  Our  philosophy,  our 
govemment,  our  religions,  are  all  rooted  in  the  past,  and  the 
iconoclast  that  destroys,  or  the  reformer  that  deepisea  these 
great  achievements  of  his  predecessors,  is  an  enemy  to  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  called  upon  to  preserve  those  things  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  our  forefathers  as  the  most  sacred  treas- 
ures of  civilized  life  for  these  are  powerful  forces  working  in 
the  darkness  to  destroy  not  only  the  achievements  of  men's 
hands,  but  the  conceptions  of  their  brains.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  loves  truth  and  righteousness ;  who  believes  gov- 
ernment; who  believes  in  home,  must  stand  in  opposition  to 
these  iconoclastic  forces  that  are  destroying  the  most  sacred 
things  of  the  world's  life. 

I  pass  on,  in  the  third  place,  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
conservation  of  that  which  is  of  still  more  value  than  the 
oatorat  resources  of  the  country,  or  the  achievements  of  the 
past — the  conservation  of  manhood  and  womanhood  and  of 
childhood.    Destructive  forces  are  at  work  in  this  realm,  also. 

The  white  plague  is  threatening  the  health  of  the  nation. 
The  white  slave  traffic,  intemperance,  lust,  gambling — are 
corrupting  its  soul  life,  and  it  is  that  which  calls  upon  us  to 
consecrate  all  the  resources  of  our  mind  and  heart  to  the 
preservation  of  manhood,  womanhood  and  childhood,  physical- 
ly and  morally. 

Every  realm  in  which  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  health  of  our  race  is  threatened,  is  peculiarly  the 
province  for  the  reformatory  activities  of  womanhood,  for 
woman  was  designed  by  Ood  to  be  the  great  Conservator.  It 
is  her  peculiar  mission  to  preserve  all  sacred  things.  That 
most  precious  treasure  of  the  new  bom  life,  for  example,  is 
safely  conserved,  during  the  first  period  of  its  growth,  be- 
neath her  pure  heart.  And  when  at  length  that  little  child  is 
brought  into  the  world,  she  becomes  its  guardian  and  its  pre- 
server. In  its  mind  and  heart  she  bc^ns  at  once  to  deposit  the 
predons  treasuree  of  the  past.  A  child  learns  more  in  one  day 
at  the  mother's  knee  than  in  a  journey  round  the  globe.  Those 
first  years  when  the  mother  hovers  over  the  child  and  imparts 
to  it  the  predouB  treasures  of  the  past;  breathes  into  it  the 
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aspirations  and  instils  into  it  the  ideas  of  its  ancestore,  are 
sacred  beyond  words,  and  demonstrate  beyond  all  preadreDtnre 
that  woman  is,  par  excellence,  the  great  conservator  of 
the  world's  beat  treasures.  Ood  has  made  her  guardian  of 
the  child;  the  guardian  of  the  home;  the  guardian  of  the 
sacred  truths  which  are  told  in  song  and  story;  of  all  that 
this  world  has  thought  of,  and  dreamed  about.  When  called 
upon  to  exercise  that  great  conservative  power  which  shall 
preserve  for  as  those  achievements,  and  those  treasures  which 
the  world  has  won,  she  has  no  more  sacred  mission  in  the 
world.  Therefore  it  touches  the  heart  of  all  tme  and  thought- 
ful people  to  see  women,  whether  at  home  or  in  these  great 
organizations,  exercising  that  conservative  power.  If  there 
be  some  who  run  wild,  who  strike  off  at  a  tangent,  who  lose 
their  heads  in  the  exercise  of  the  new  powers  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  new  powers  of  woman  in  the  modem  world,  it  is  only 
the  camp  followers  of  the  great  army.  The  army  itself  com- 
posed of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  refined,  serious,  determined 
women  is  consecrated  utterly  to  conservation.  Its  sentiment, 
or  rather  its  inextinguishable  conviction,  found  expression  in 
the  reply  of  a  woman  who  was  criticised  because  struggling 
to  secure  the  so-called  "women's  rights."  "We  are  not  strug- 
gling for  our  rights  in  order  to  enjoy  them  selfishly,  but  in 
order  to  better  do  some  of  Ood's  work  in  the  world,"  she 
answered  beautifully.  May  heaven's  richest  blessings  rest 
upon  all  women  who  struggle  for  this  end;  who  climb  from 
that  fettered  life  which  is  characteristic  of  the  past,  and  as- 
cend into  higher  and  nobler  regions  of  thoughts.  The  ascent 
upwards  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Two  things  are  required 
in  every  ascension — courage,  and  the  preservation  of  one's 
head;  and  whether  you  climb  the  mast  upon  the  vessel  that 
reels  and  staggers  in  the  winds ;  or  whether  you  be  ascending 
the  mountains,  creeping  through  rugged  canyons  and  up  dan- 
gerous precipices  to  snow  covered  summits;  or  whether  you 
climb  the  steeper  stairs  of  civilization  to  the  achievement  of 
a  nobler  womanhood,  tliere  are  two  things  we  must  have: 
courage  for  the  heart  and  soundness  of  the  bead. 
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"Up  to  her  chamber  windov,  a  Blight  wire  trellla  goes, 
And  Qp  thiB  Romeo  ladder  clambers  a  bold  white  rose. 
I  lonnge  in  the  ilex  shadows ;  I  see  the  lad;  lean, 
Unclasping  her  silkok  girdle  the  curtain  folds  between, 
8he  smiles  on  her  white  rose  lover,  she  reaches  oat  her  hand, 
And  helps  him  in  at  the  window,  I  see  it  where  I  stand. 
To  her  lips  she  holds  him  and  kisses  him  man;  a  time, 
Oh  me !  It  was  he  who  won  her,  becanse  he  dared  to  climb.** 
The  conrage  of  the  ascent  is  the  first  element  in  all  troe 
progress,  and  thank  Qod,  woman  has  come  to  an  interitance 
of  conrage  and  is  read;  to  take  the  chance  and  climb.    Ma; 
the  good  Ood  enable  her  to  preserve  the  courage  of  her  heart 
and  the  integrit;  of  her  Jndgm^t  as  she  scales  the  perilous 
heights. 

The  program   was  conclnded  with  the  sioging  of 
"America." 
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THB  PBESmSNT,  MBS.  PHILIP  N.  MOORB,  IN  THE  GOAIB. 

The  morning  meeting  of  Ma;  12th  was  devoted  to 
greetings  ^m  Honorary  Mranbers,  from  foreign  clnbs, 
and  from  an  aflBIiated  oi^anization ;  to  reports  of  Com- 
mittees and  to  President's  Biennial  Report;  and  to  an 
address  on  "Practical  Art  Work  for  Women's  Clubs." 

R^^ts  were  received  from  Mrs.  Dimies  T.  S.  Deni- 
son,  Honorary  President;  from  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Taft,  wife 
of  President  Taft ;  from  Lady  Aberdeen  of  Scotland ;  from . 
Conntess  Harrach  of  Berlin  Lyceum  Club;  from  Madame 
Thayer,  of  London  Lyceum  Clnb;  from  Mrs.  Musaeus- 
Higgins  of  Ceyton;  from  Manila  Fortnightly  Club  of  the 
Philippines. 

Greetings,  reports  and  the  address  follow : 

GREETINGS. 

FROM    MADAM    THATBB,    EBBSIDBNT    AUBBICAN    CIBCLB, 

LTOEDM  CLUB,  LONDON. 

The  ideas  of  today  are  the  actualities  of  tomorrow,  but 
they  do  not  become  actualities  without  a  powerful  driving 
force,  and  all  honor  to  jou  tbat  the  driving  force  has  come 
from  your  enthusiaBm,  zeal  and  labor. 

The  little  seed  planted  five  years  ago  has  sprouted,  and 
may  it  be  permitted  me  to  hope  that  it  will  grow  into  a 
mighty  oak  whose  branches  will  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  English  speaking  world,  and  that  the  "Scholarship 
Scheme  for  Women"  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  visionary  world 
of  dreams  and  hopen,  and  be  placed  on  a  firm  fomidation  in 
the  world  of  fact  and  reality. 

A  high  Colonial  official  said  that  only  the  most  boundless 
ignorance  of  the  difficulties  and  an  equal  enthuBiasm  could 
ever  have  led  me  into  undertaking  so  big  a  work,  but,  he 
added,  "the  same  combination  will  bring  success,  I  believe;" 
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and  it  irill  if  my  cotmtiTwomcai  will  help,  for  not  only  will 
they  inspire  toe  to  harder  work,  bnt  they  will  quicken  the 
Blower  temperament  on  tliiB  side  and  prick  it  into  action. 

I  salnte  Hiss  Pointa,  the  first  to  enter  into  the  great 
heritage  that  is  hers  and  the  women  who  will  come  after  her. 

A  word  of  greeting  and  regret  was  received  from  Mrs. 
Ella  M.  Dietz  Glynes,  of  the  Society  of  American  Women 
in  London. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSB,  WASHINGTON. 

Ht  dbak  Has.  Hoobb:  I  regret  rery  much  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Cincinnati  next  month  when  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  in  session. 

I  remember  very  well  oar  meeting  at  Panama  and  the 
interesting  account  of  the  work  which  the  Federation  had 
accomplished  on  the  lathmaa. 

Begretting  very  much  that  my  ^igagem^its  will  prevent 
me  frotn  being  present  at  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  forthcoming 
meetii^^,  believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  youra, 

HCLBN  H.  Tapi. 

FROM  MBS.  MUSABUS-HIOOINS,  OF  MUSAGUS  SCHOOL,  CEITLON. 

I  am  always  interested  in  the  great  "Women's  Movement" 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  follow  better  the  progress 
which  is  made  eveiywhere.  From  the  Federation  Bulletin 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  being  done  in  America,  and  I 
most  say  I  admire  the  American  women  and  what  they  are 
doing ! 

With  the  kind^t  r^ards  to  everybody  and  with  the  wish 
that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  attend  one  of  the  interesting 
gatherings  of  intellectual  women,  I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  MnsASus-HiooiNB. 

FBOM  COUNTESS  HABBACH,  BEBLIN,  THBOUGH  MISS  MUELLEB, 
COBBESPONDING  SEeKETABY  OF  THB  LYCEUM  CLUB. 
I  r^ret  my  absence  all  the  more  after  the  delightful  time 
I  spent  with  the  Federation  ladies  in  6t.  Paul  four  years  ago, 
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and  I  wish  I  conid  be  there  and  tell  yon  sometliiiig  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Lyceum  Clnb  in  Berlin.  Onr  memberB  are 
doing  work  along  different  lines,  Buch  as  art,  literature,  music, 
social  life,  etc.,  etc.  The  Club  has  beoi  endeavoring  to  arouae 
interest  in  the  old  art  industry  work  of  the  people  by  bringing 
it  before  the  eye  of  the  public.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  tliat, 
for  instance,  the  country  people  will  be  helped  financially  and 
spurred  on  to  renewed  efforts  along  this  line,  and  that  their 
friends  in  the  big  cities  will  be  given  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  excellent  traits  of  their  art  work. 

We  held,  recently,  in  our  largest  department  store,  an 
exhibition  of  the  art  industry  work  of  the  people,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  of  the  whole  world,  American  included.  We 
connt  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  sncceeses  ever  carried  out 
by  women. 

Last  year  onr  Club  has  moved  into  its  new  rooms  which 
comprise,  besides  lecture  and  writing  room,  library  and  dining 
hall,  a  number  of  g:uest  chambers  where  visiting  Club  members 
may  stay  while  in  the  city. 

We  hope  that  when  yon,  our  Clnb  Sisters  in  America, 
come  to  Berlin,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you 
nt  our  Club  room. 

The  Club  furniture  was  designed  in  every  detail  by  the 
artistic  members,  and  the  artists  have  also  the  privilege  of 
hanging  their  pictnrca  on  the  walls,  which  not  only  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  them,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  rooms. 

feom  poetnightdt  club  of  manila. 

Madam  President  and  Members  of  the  Oeneral  Federa- 
tion OP  Women's  Clubs:  From  the  "Pearl  of  the  Orient," 
eight  thousand  miles  across  the  Pacific  to  the  "Golden  Qate" 
of  the  mainland,  I  have  brought  greetings — with  never  a  bit 
of  their  tropical  warmth  lost — from  the  Fortnightly  Club  of 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Federation. 

The  Fortnightly  Clnb  was  organized  in  June,  1903,  by 
eigbt  American  women,  who  desired  in  their  new  home  in  the 
Far  East  to  continue  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  club  life. 
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The  dab  has  tbe  honor  to  number  as  one  of  its  beloved  earl;' 
members  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft,  nov  one  of  our  two  honorary 
members,  the  other  being  Mrs.  Luke  E.  Wright,  the  wife  of 
the  second  American  Oovemor  O^ieral  of  the  Philippines. 

While  the  Fortnightly  Clnb  is  essentiall;  a  stady  clab, 
that  it  is  self-centered,  I  am  anre  the  briefest  resume  of  its 
Btndies  will  disprove.  The  first  year's  pn^am  included  e 
study  of  the  United  States'  first  great  acquisition  of  territory 
— the  Louisiana  Purchase — and  of  Manilla,  her  churches  and 
monasteries,  her  schools  and  collies — both  old  and  new — and 
her  fascinating  walls,  for  onr  Orient  capital  is  a  walled  city. 
Over  her  walls  three  flags  have  floated,  Spanish,  Ei^^lish  and 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  in  and  about  them  is  written 
Dearly  the  whole  of  Philippine  history.  In  accord  with  the 
plans  for  a  "Greater  Manilla"  as  made  by  Architect  Bumham, 
these  walls  are  now  being  transformed  into  hangii^;  gardens 
or  parks. 

The  second  year's  pn^am  continued  the  study  of  Manilla, 
since  American  occupation,  and  a  study  of  China,  Japan  and 
other  near-by  islands  and  countries  was  b^on.  The  following 
three  years  were  devoted  to  a  study  of  Europe,  one  year  being 
giTcn  to  Mediaeval  Europe  and  two  to  Modem.  Then  was 
undertaken  a  thorough  study  of  Modem  Colonization,  includ- 
ing all  of  tbe  present-day  colonizing  powers.  The  year  just 
passed  was  "A  year  of  Oriental  Travel,"  the  object  being  to 
make  guide-books,  not  necessarily  red-bonnd,  for  use  in  visiting 
Bermnda,  India  and  on  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt ;  for  all 
Manila-Americans  hope  by  the  time  their  second  homeland 
"leave"  comes  to  make  this  tour.  This  coming  year  we  make 
a  similar  guide-book  for  Europe — thus  completing  the  "Grand 
Tour." 

Many  side-features,  and  perhaps  these  have  been  most 
delightful  and  profitable,  have  been  included  in  each  year; 
lectures  by  Manila  residents  and  visitors,  accepted  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treated.  In  the  summer  of  1908  Professor 
HcCIintock,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  which  were  open  to  the  public. 

There  have  been  unique  social  days,  one  a  "Ris-Taffle," 
the  mid-day  luncheon  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  given  by  a  member 
returning  &om  a  visit  there;  meetings  at  Malacanan,  the 
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beautiful  old-time  Spanish  residence  of  former  and  present-day 
Oovemors  Oeneral,  and  tiffins  to  home-going  members. 

A  condition  with  which  one  most  contend  in  Manila  life 
is  the  tmstable  character  of  onr  population,  someone  is  always 
OD  a  vacation,  others  are  in  the  homeland  with  children  in 
college,  and  stil)  others  may  return  there  permanently.  Yet 
despite  all  this,  our  Fortnightly  Club  has  shown  steady  growth, 
sustained  effort,  high  standards,  harmony  and  good-fellowship, 
all  of  which  I  trust  is  pardonable  for  a  member  of  only  three 
years'  standing  to  say. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  club  was  invited  by  the 
Manila  Carnival  Committee  to  take  part  in  the  Pageantry 
Parade,  the  finest  of  the  many  spectacles  given  during  our 
Carnival  week,  which  was  inaugurated  three  years  ago.  From 
as  far  as  China  and  Japan  "special  rates"  are  given,  and  the 
carnival  is  fast  becoming  an  exposition  of  the  real  progress 
of  the  Islands.  The  parades  were  reviewed  by  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Oeneral  Forbes,  other  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  a  special  committee  of  award.  Our  float  waa 
£iven  a  prize  though  not  the  first  one.  We  expect  this  prize 
the  next  time. 

Like  alt  women's  clubs  we  had  little  money,  but  plenty 
of  enthusiasm  and  workers,  and  we  evolved  a  touring  coach 
carrying  nine  tourists,  variously  and  appropriately  costumed, 
kodak,  souvenir  and  luggage-laden ;  a  personal  conductor  with 
megaphone  and  a  red-turbaned  Indian  Bikh  for  driver.  Our 
out-riders  and  leader,  most  picturesque,  were  typical  of  the 
countries  studied  during  the  year.  The  leader,  a  tourist, 
bestrode  a  Cairo  mule,  a  fellakeen  with  his  big  stick  following. 
The  four  outriders  were  a  Burmese,  an  Indian,  a  Syrian  and 
a  Bedouin.  Two  of  these  were  real  Syrians — such  is  our  cos- 
mopolital  population. 

Our  Island  government  policy  in  its  inauguration  by 
President  McKinley  and  its  able  and  faithful  administration 
by  Qovemors  Oeneral  and  other  oCBcials,  aims  to  better  con- 
ditions of  living,  humanitarian,  sanitary,  educational,  indus- 
trial. There  is  little  need  of  many  phases  of  work  undertaken 
by  clubs  in  the  motherland.  Then  too,  much  of  the  good  for 
which  you  strive  comes  to  ue.  The  National  Pure  Food  Law 
is  as  much  in  force  in  the  Philippines  as  in  the  States.    We 
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hope  our  stady  has  been  preparing  us  for  helpfnl  work  u 
opportunity  comee.  As  ve  acquire  a  little  more  Spanish  and 
the  PilipinoB  a  little  more  English,  the  opportnnit;  will  come 
— and  I  know  I  voice  the  thought  of  the  American  women  in 
the  Philippines  in  aaying  that  one  of  the  greatest  present  needs 
is  to  teach  Filipino  mothers  to  care  better  for  their  babies, 
BO  that  the  appalling  infant  mortality  will  be  leesoied.  Al< 
ready  this  needed  work  has  begun,  and  in  it  Filipinos  and 
Americans  are  working  together,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  wife  of  the 
Vice-Ooremor  General,  being  a  leader  in  the  movement. 

The  Philippines  have  been  called  "The  land  of  dreams." 
If  our  Fortnightly  Club  may  have  a  small  part  in  ini>v<ng 
some  of  these  dreams  come  true,  and  if  in  turn  we  may  gain 
more  of  the  ideal  from  this  dreamland,  then  will  our  Island 
club  have  justified  its  being. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  has  commissioned  me  to  extend  to 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  its  individual 
members  an  invitation  to  come  to  this  land  o'dreams,  whose 
siren  voice,  once  one  has  heard  it,  whispers  always  in  one's 
ear.  We  are  prone  to  add:  "From  November  to  March  our 
climate  is  ideal" — but  a  welcome  awaits  yon  whenever  yon 
elect  to  come,  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  traditional  attrac- 
tions of  the  Philippines  and  her  people,  the  connecting  tie 
between  Filipino  and  new-comer,  betwe^  the  Orient  and  tbe 
Occident. 

Ellkn  B.  Lobinqirb, 

FROM  THE  WOMAN'S  CLUB  OF  SHANGHIA,  CHINA. 

pbb8bntbd  bt  me8.  danfobth. 

Madam  Prbsidbnt  and  Ladies  of  the  Obnbral  Fedbba- 
tion:  I  am  indeed  happy  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
American  Woman's  Clnb  in  Shanghai,  China,  where  a  young 
club,  only  nine  years  old,  begun  work  with  five  ladies  meeting 
in  the  drawing  room  of  the  American  Consul.  We  now  have 
a  membership  of  125,  and  we  have  our  own  room  in  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  Shanghai. 

Since  in  1900  the  Boxer  outrage,  I  think  that  America,  and 
all  other  countries  in  fact,  are  much  more  interested  in  China. 
As  the  Corresponding  Secretary  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War  then,  now  President  Taft,  on  behalf 
of  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  I  also  wrote  to  Sir 
Wilfred  Lanrier,  the  Premier  in  Canada.  The  latter  replied  to 
my  letter,  the  former  did  not.  But,  when  Mr.  Taft  passed 
through  Shanghai,  after  his  visit  to  the  Pbilippioes,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  wrote  you  a 
letter  once."  He  said,  "Indeed."  I  said,  "Yes,  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Woman's  Club,"  and  I  think 
that  he  must  have  the  faculty  that  our  President  seems  to 
have,  of  remembering  names.  I  had  been  introduced,  of  course, 
and  he  said,  "Why,  Urs.  Danforth,  had  I  known  that  you 
wrote  that  letter,  I  would  certainly  have  replied,"  I  was  com- 
pletely disarmed,  because  I  had  intended  saying  to  him  that 
he  did  not  reply  to  my  letter  and  the  Premier  of  Canada  did ; 
but,  I  think  since  his  visit  to  Shanghai,  that  he  is  very  well 
acquainted  now  with  the  American  Woman's  Club,  and  should 
any  succeeding  Corresponding  Secretary  write  to  him,  he  will 
reply. 

We  have  lately  bad  a  visit  from  Ei-Vice-President  Fair- 
banks and  his  wife,  and  the  American  Woman's  Club  were 
the  hostesses.  I  cannot  hope  to  ever  entertain  the  Biennial, 
but  I  hope  that  some  of  the  ladies  will  visit  our  Club  in 
Shanghai. 


FBOU  MAHOARBT  POUON  MUBEAT,  HONORaRT  MEMBER  FOB 

CANADA,  AND  FBOM  THE  MONTREAL  WOMEN'S 

CLUB,  CANADA. 

Madam  Pbbbidbnt  and  Membbks  of  ibe  E^xration:  I 
have  the  great  honor  of  presenting  to  this  Assembly  of  Club 
Women  of  the  United  States,  a  Greeting — the  first  greeting 
in  your  history,  I  believe,  from  your  Sister  Colony  on  the 
North  of  the  boundary  line — a  greeting  to  your  wonderful 
country  from  our  equally  wonderful  country  across  a  line  that 
tends  to  unite  us  as  much  as  it  tends  to  divide  us ;  a  line  that 
does  not  at  least  prevent  us  from  being  drawn  towards  each 
other  by  the  subtle  magic  of  a  common  origin  and  kinship,  a 
common  aim  and  endeavor,  and,  I  shall  add,  a  common  and 
glorious  destiny;  namely — the  building  up,  on  this  Weatem 
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and  Northern  Hemisphere,  of  a  nev  vorld  of  fresh  activit;, 
of  rigorous  and  inspiring  vitalit;,  and  of  a  friendly,  eroi  if 
a  riralrous,  destin;. 

Since  the  day,  now  foar  years  ago,  when  yonr  Federation 
selected  my  unworthy  self  to  represent  yon  aa  Honorary  Mem- 
ber for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  have  made  several  efforts 
to  be  present  with  yon  at  your  Biennials.  This,  however.  Is 
the  first  actaal  realization  of  my  dreams,  but  I  shall  fondly 
hope  it  may  not  be  the  last. 

Many  of  the  r^rets  which  we  meet  in  life  have,  fortun- 
ately, a  redeeming  feature — the  "silver  lining"  as  it  were,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  welcome  the  exception  to  the  proverb ;  because 
I  bring  to  you  not  only  my  own  personal  congratulations,  but 
a  hearty  message  from  the  first  women's  club  in  Canada  that 
has  responded  to  your  invitation  that  they  should  join  hands, 
as  they  have  already  joined  hearts,  with  you  in  this  work. 
The  Canadian  Club  is  in  sympathy  with  all  you  are  achieving, 
it  is  working  to  a  laige  extent,  on  similar  lines ;  and  I  think 
I  may  promise  that,  should  opportunity  arise  when  your  Fed- 
eration may  desire  a  special  co-operation  from  the  women  of 
Canada,  such  co-operation  may  be  secured  through  the  Mont- 
real Women's  Club. 

The  women  of  your  coimtry  and  of  my  own  adopted  coun- 
try have  a  very  big  pull  on  my  Scottish  heart.  After  my  own 
Scottish  hills  (and  you  will  allow  them  to  come  first)  the 
charm  of  the  North,  we  have  what  I  shall  call  a  steadying 
influence  which  seems  to  guide  us  in  a  medium  of  moderate 
and  temperate  aspirations,  but  which  bring  us  out  in  the  end 
all  right  just  where  we  want  to  be.  Perhaps  this  infiuence 
comes  from  our  proximity  to  the  Pole,  and  I  sometimes  think 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  South  of  us  do  not  always  realize 
just  what  this  steadying  inBueuce  is.  Nevertheless  we  have, 
in  Canada,  every  form  of  modem  Christain  activity,  including 
Roman,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Jewish, 
Onitarian  and  others,  either  too  numerous,  or  too  newly-arrived, 
to  mention.  In  the  broader  fields  of  undenominationalism, 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  ardor  among  our  women  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  work  of  University,  College,  Alumnae, 
School,  Literature,  Music,  Art  and  kindred  topics:  Temper- 
ance, Hospital,  Pris<m,  Suffrage,  Chautauqua,  King's  Daugh- 
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tera  and  Boob,  varioua  national  patriotic  society  and  hnmane 
society  work  also  comes  in  for  mnch  attention. 

During  the  Booth  African  War,  when  all  onr  British 
hearts  were  stirred  to  the  innermost,  our  women  were  eager, 
bnt  unoi^anized,  to  work  on  t>ehalf  of  the  soldiers.  Happen- 
ing to  tie  in  London  at  the  time,  I  was  impressed  with  what 
women  might  do,  if  organized — so  deeply  impressed,  indeed, 
that  I  conld  not  get  away  from  the  idea.  It  hannted  me  day 
and  night,  until  I  was  compelled  to  take  steps,  as  I  crossed 
the  ocean  to  my  Canadian  home,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Federation  of  British  Women  who  could  reach  out  to 
each  other  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  "on  wliich  the  sun 
never  sets,"  when  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so, 

To  quote  from  onr  Constitution,  onr  objects  were : 

1.  To  stimulate  and  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  patriotism  which  binds  the  women  of  the  Empire  around 
the  Throne  and  Person  of  their  gracious  and  tieloved  sovereign. 

2.  To  supply  and  foster  a  Bond  of  Union  among  the 
Daughters  of  the  Queen  in  whatever  part  of  Her  vast  Empire 
they  may  reside. 

3.  To  provide  an  efficient  organization  by  which  prompt 
and  united  action  may  be  desired. 

4.  To  promote  in  the  Motherland  and  in  the  Colonies  the 
study  of  the  Histoty  of  the  Empire  and  of  current  Imperial 
questions;  to  celebrate  patriotic  anniversaries;  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  brave  and  heroic  deeds,  and  the  last  resting-places 
of  our  heroes  and  heroines,  especially  such  as  are  in  distant 
and  solitary  places;  to  erect  memorial  stones  on  spots  that 
have  become  sacred  to  the  Nation,  either  through  great  strug- 
gles for  freedom,  battles  against  ignorance,  or  events  of 
heroic  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 

This  work  soon  drew  ns  out  towards  looking  after  the 
many  graves  hastily  made  in  that  terrible  climate.  A  fund 
was  established  for  the  purpose.  Connections  were  made  in 
South  Africa,  and  eventually  we  were  enabled  to  secure  the 
highest  support  and  patronage  of  the  Empire  in  this  great 
women's  work.  A  new  page  in  the  history  of  war  had  been 
written  by  the  women  of  Canada. 
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GREETING  FROM  THE  MONTREAL  WOMEN'S  CLUB. 

MBS.    MABQASBT  POLSON   MUBBAX. 

The  Montreal  Women'B  Clab  was  founded  on  December 
I6th,  1892,  now  eighteen  years  ago,  and  incorporated  April 
4th,  1893.  It  has  a  membership  of  220,  all  Montreal  vomen, 
actively  and  successfully  occupied  in  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened work.  It  is  the  only  Club  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  a 
conntry  which,  though  bristling  with  woaxn's  work  of  every 
description,  has  not,  just  yet,  acclimatized  the  Club  Idea  for 
women.  This,  however,  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality,  and 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mistaken  idea  of  the  scope  and 
spliere  of  such  a  Club  at  its  outset,  for  which  the  local  press 
was  chiefly  responsible.  This  ripple  of  opposition  has,  how- 
ever, subsided  long  ago,  and  Canada  may  now,  without  ad- 
verse comment,  proceed  towards  the  promotion  of  the  Club 
Idea  for  women,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc. 

The  interests  of  the  Club  run  chiefly  on  tbe  lines  of 
Self'Cnlture  and  Civic  Improvement.  Tbe  former  provides 
such  inviting  topics  as  Art,  Music,  History,  Literature,  Edu- 
cation, Household  Ornament,  Home  Training,  Current  Events, 
the  Effect  of  the  Mind  upon  tbe  Body,  and  similar  studies. 
They  are  enjoyed  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  social  culture, 
amateur  and  professional  music,  and  refreshments. 

Civic  Improvement  has  run,  so  far,  chiefly  on  the  sug- 
gestive problems  of  Hygiene,  Civics  and  Gitiaeoship,  Pure 
Foods,  Forestry,  Child  Labor,  Woman  Suffrage,  Social  Science, 
Problems  of  the  Immigrant,  Children's  Aid  Societies,  Medical 
Inspection  in  Schools,  Juvenile  Courts,  Moral  and  Social  Re- 
form, Industrial  Conditions  of  Women  and  Girls,  and  Le^s- 
lation  on  Juvenile  Delinquents.  The  Club  supports  a  Proba- 
tion Officer  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Montreal.  Its 
income  for  the  past  year  was  $1,218.  The  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen is  its  Honorary  President ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Ross  Grafton  is 
President,  and  Mrs.  David  Seatb,  397  Guy  Street,  is  Secretary. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MUSICAL 

CLUBS. 

PKBSBSTSD   BY   MBS.   CHABLES   B.    EBLSBV,   PBESIDBNT. 

Madam  Psssidbnt  and  Mbhbhbb  of  thi  GuNiaiAL  Fbdbiba- 

TioN :    To  bring  to  an  organisation  like  the,  Geoieral  Federa- 
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tion  of  Women's  Clubs — splendid  in  numbers,  grand  in 
Btrength  and  magnificent  in  purpose — the  greetingB  of  a 
fratenutl  oiganization  is  unquestionably  the  richest  piivilc^ 
that  its  president  can  enjoy. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  appreciate  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  the  Middle  West  in  the  poHsession  of  this  very  progressire 
and  wonderful  ci^  of  Cincinnati,  so  famed  as  a  mosical  centre 
and  BO  gracious  as  a  hostess  and  while  the  echoes  of  the  un- 
snrpassible  music  of  last  week's  festival  and  Tuesday  ni^t's 
wonderful  orchestra  concert  are  atill  reverberating  within 
these  walls  it  is  perhaps  doubly  fitting  that  you  should  be 
greeted  by  a  representative  of  that  association  which  of  all 
organized  bodies  is  the  strongest  force  in  America — and  log- 
ically so,  in  influencing  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
good  music — the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs. 

With  true  fidelity  to  the  motto  inscribed  upon  our  badges 
and  in  our  hearts,  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  we  have  reached 
out  the  Iieckoning  hand  to  musical  organizations  of  many  or 
of  few  women  and  even  of  men  and  women  in  every  part  of  our 
land.  These  have  banded  themselves  together  for  the  prose- 
cution of  that  work,  than  which  it  seems  to  us  no  other  could 
be  nobler.  We  are  pledged  to  give  a  hearing  and  intelligent 
study  to  the  beat  musical  compositions  of  every  age  and 
clime — but  to  stimulate  and  foster  our  native  composers,  to 
give  loyal  support  to  American  performers  and  to  lend  in 
every  possible  way  onr  strongest  encouragement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  musical  work  among  the  youth  of  our  land  especial- 
ly in  the  Public  Schools. 

Such  an  organization,  Madam  President  and  friends, 
greets  you  today, 

Someway  I  like  to  think  that  our  organisation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  yours  in  this  great  universal  awakening  in  the 
consciousness  of  mankind;  that  we  are  alluring  the  souls  to 
this  inner  music  that  finds  a  practical  expression  through 
your  organization  as  well  as  our  own. 

BEPORT  OF  BIENNIAL  COMMITTEE. 
MBS.  L.  L.  BLANKENBURO,  CHAIRMAN. 
Madam   P&EsroBNT  and  Membbrs  of  thb  Convention: 
The  Biennial  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  consiBts  of 
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Hiss  iiary  C.  Oallagber,  local  member;  Hrs.  Geo^e  C.  Hltt, 
of  Indiana,  aa  member  at  lai^,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenbn^, 
from  tbe  G^eral  Federation  Board,  aa  cbairman. 

March,  1909,  en  route  to  tbe  Board  meeting  and  cooncil 
at  San  Antonio,  the  chairman  stopped  at  Bpringfleld,  Ohio, 
to  consult  wltb  the  advisory  chairman  of  the  Local  Board, 
Hrs.  E.  L.  Bncbwalter.  The  following  da;  was  spent  at  Qlen- 
dale,  and  tbe  hospitality  of  Uisa  De  Vore  accepted. 

While  there,  I  met  a  large  namber  of  dab  women  at  an 
enthnsiastic  conference  and  reception. 

On  the  twentjr-tbird,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Local  Board  and  a  Inncheon  afterward. 

The  second  risit  to  Cincinnati  was  made  on  December  Ist, 
1909.  When  the  Chairman  joined  the  President,  Mrs.  Philip 
N.  Hoore,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  Mrs. 
Philip  Carpenter,  to  consider  the  details  for  tbe  Biennial. 
The  Chairman  of  tbe  Local  Committees  presented  their  plans, 
which  were  discossed  and  generally  approved. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Credential  Committee  suggested  pat- 
ting all  the  invitations,  items  of  information  and  the  badge 
into  one  large  envelope  for  each  delegate,  as  a  method  to 
save  time  and  if  possible  avoid  tiie  congestion  so  often  exper- 
ienced at  the  op^iing  of  tbe  convention,  to  wbicb  we  agreed. 
This  proved  effective  and  simplified  the  work  of  tbe  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  due  to  tbe  President,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  to  say 
that  she  has  givoi  a  great  deal  of  ber  time  and  thought  to 
the  preparations  for  this  Biennial  and  has  been  in  almost 
constant  commanlcation  with  tbe  local  chairman. 

REPORT  OP  LOCAL  BIENNIAL   BOARD. 


HOUjaTca,  tSaiSTlItT  cobuspohdihg  hicsdtibi,  cihcinmui. 
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■  l.lWa,  LOCAL  MBUBBB  PBOOLIU  COUMIITBII, 


LODIBTILLB,  KX. 


NinilBITT    OP    ClKCIItnATI. 
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4   B.  OUOO.  NOaWDOD,  t 


(Presented  by  Hn.  Lawrence  Maxwdl.) 

Hadau  Chauhan  and  Hbhbbrs  of  thb  Contbntion: 
Last  ni^t  it  was  "miulc  and  flowers  and  friends,"  this  morn- 
ing it  is  facts  and  flgnrea  and  cold  statistics. 

Aa  I  come  before  this  great  body  to  make  brief  report 
of  the  local  preparations  wbicb  bare  been  made,  I  wish  that 
I  might  find  fitting  words  to  convey  to  yon  some  sense  of 
ihe  sollcitade  of  the  local  Biennial  Board,  its  desires  to  care 
for  yon  adequately,  and  make  your  ten  days'  stay  in  Cin- 
cinnati an  altogether  profitable  and  agreeable  experience,  and 
as  hoetessee  of  1910  we  wish  no  words  of  praise  nor  emoln- 
ments  of  otBce,  bat  simply  with  consciousnees  of  faithful 
serrice  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Cincinnati. 

The  first  invitation  to  hold  the  Biennial  of  1910  in  Cin- 
cinnati came  from  Mr.  William  B.  Melish,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  League,  through  the  Cincinnati  Dele- 
gation at  Boston,  and  was  presented  to  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clnbs  by  Mrs.  McLean  Blair,  then  President  of 
the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club. 

A  temporary  organization,  including  repres^itatives  of 
all  local  clubs  belonging  to  the  Oeneral  Federation,  was  formed 
on  July  30th,  1908,  with  Mrs.  McLean  Blair  Chairman  and 
Miss  S.  W.  Bpillman  Secretary. 

A  second  invitation  was  sent  from  this  body  through  Miss 
B.  J.  De  Vore,  Vice-President  of  the  Southwest  District,  bear- 
ing the  endorsement  of  the  Ohio  State  Federation,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  President  of  the  Convention  League. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  when  in  session 
at  Colorado  Springs  on  September  8,  1908. 
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Tbe  temporary  oi^anizatloD  osed  the  interval  to  consicler 
ways  and  means  before  becoming  permanent  on  January  25, 
ld09,  by  tbe  selection  of  the  first  sixteen  members  of  the 
local  Biennial  Board. 

This  Board  held  its  first  meeting  on  Jannary  30tb,  1909, 
and  chose  its  Chairmao. 

OfBcers  were  then  elected  who  conetitnted  an  ExecntiTe 
Committee  and  Chairmen  of  Committees  were  gradually 
selected. 

General  meetings  were  held  at  short  intervale  with  the 
object  of  furnishing  information  and  arousing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Genera!  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  among  the 
club  women  of  Cincinnati.  This  was  successful  for  the  Gen- 
eral Federated  Clubs  have  grown  from  nine  to  forty-asven. 

The  Board  accepted  invitations  from  many  local  clubs, 
gracious  courtesies  which  brought  it  into  close  relation  with 
the  club  wom«i  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity. 

Your  programs  will  acquaint  any  interested  with  the 
organization  and  personel  of  the  local  Board.  Yon  will 
notice  two  honorary  committees. 

An  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Buchwalter,  Honorary  President  of  the  State,  Chairman,  the 
Ex-President  of  the  Ohio  State  Federation,  the  Ex-Presidents 
of  the  Cincinnati  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Btate  Federations  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  also  a  Biennial 
Committee  from  the  State  with  Mrs.  Addison  Broomhall, 
Chairman,  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  four  districts 
of  the  State,  selected  by  her. 

Miss  Annie  Laws  is  the  local  member  of  the  Program 
Committee  and  Miss  Mary  Gallagher  the  local  member  of  the 
Biennial  Committee  of  the  General  Federation. 

Forty  Chairmen  whom  yon  will  find  named,  were  selected 
with  Committees  ranging  from  four  to  two  hundred  members, 
including  in  all  one  thousand  women  of  the  general  federated 
clubs  of  Southwestern  Ohio. 

Only  three  chairmen  were  permitted  to  appoint  non-clnb 
members.  New  committees  hare  been  formed  as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  previous  Biennials,  and  some  committees  have  been 
re-christened.  The  plan  of  having  no  sub-committees  was 
adopted. 
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Moeic  Hall,  the  home  of  Cmcinnati's  great  Hay  FoBtival, 
was  offered  by  the  Conrentioii  League  aa  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Biennial  of  1910.  The  Convention  League  also  provided 
all  other  meeting  places  except  the  Gindnnati  Woman's  Clnb 
and  the  Art  Academy.  It  made  gcaierona  aubacription  to  the 
Biennial  fund  and  presented  the  excellent  Guide  Book;  the 
President,  Mr.  William  B.  Melish,  has  been  untiring  in  ^ort, 
generous  in  service  and  wise  in  counsel. 

With  the  exertion  of  the  coKiperation  of  the  Convention 
League,  the  expenses  of  Qte  Biennial  Board  have  been  met 
by  voluntary  snbscriptionB  from  the  general  federated  clubs 
of  Bontbwestem  Ohio. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  local  Biennial  Board  to 
include  in  its  plan  only  the  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati 
was  widened  to  include  all  dubs  belonging  to  the  General 
Federation  in  the  group  of  dubs  known  as  the  Soathwestem 
District  of  Ohio. 

There  have  been  held  thirty-two  board  meetings  and  seven- 
teen executive  committee  meetings  with  innumerable  confer- 
ences between  the  chairmen  of  the  local  board  and  her  chair- 
men of  committees  and  groups  of  committees. 

The  Local  Biennial  Board  had  the  benefit  of  several  visits 
bom  members  of  the  General  Federation  Board.  Mrs.  Philip 
N.  Moore  paid  two  important  visits  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
Autumn  of  1S09,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Budolph  Blankenboig. 

The  pleasure  and  the  profits  of  these  visits  were  enhanced 
by  the  inspiration  given  by  Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  Committee. 

REPORT  OP  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

MBS.  HBNBT  H.  DAWSONj  EBCOBDINQ  SECBETABT. 

Maoau  Prbsidbnt  AMD  Membebs  of  thb  Convbntion: 
All  the  routine  work  of  the  officers  and  committees  will  appear 
in  their  reports,  therefore  the  following  report  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  contains  only  such  proceedings  as  will  not  appear 
elsewhere. 

Since  the  clrae  of  the  Kinth  Biennial  Convention,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  in  session  as  follows : 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1908. 
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Colorado  Springe,  Colo.,  September  8-11,  1908. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  29,  30  and  April  2, 1909. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7-10,  1909. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  May  10,  1910. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

March  31  and  April  1,  1909.    The  classified  attendance  shovs 

the  Council  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Officers  and  Directors 12 

General  Federation  State  Secretaries 2 

State  Presidents 8 

Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees 6 

Representatires  of  Clubs,  not  including  San  Antonio    74 

Total    102 

Twenty-nine  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
represented. 

The  Council  was  in  session  two  days.  Eleven  standing 
committees,  one  sub-committee^  and  the  Bureau  of  Information 
reported  work  accomplished,  and  told  of  plans  for  the  futnre. 
These  plans  were  freely  and  informally  discussed. 

The  Council  ratified  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  passing  a  resolution  to  endorse  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  a  part  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

It  also  passed  a  resolution  in  defense  of  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  V.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  whose  reputation  had  been  attacked  by  certain 
food-producing  interests  and  manufacturers  of  fake  remedies, 
the  design  being  to  force  Mr.  Wiley  from  hia  position  as  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  a  Musical  and  Literary  pro- 
gram; and  another  evening  to  a  Musical  Program  in  charge 
of  the  San  Antonio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

A  military  drill  at  the  Post  was  witnessed.  The  social 
functions  of  a  luncheon  at  residence  of  Mrs.  Hermann  Kamp- 
man,  the  risit  to  the  old  Spanish  Missions,  and  the  Mexican 
snpper  served  by  the  San  Antonio  club  women  on  the  Plaza  in 
the  moonlight,  were  highly  enjoyed  and  increased  the  frioid- 
ship  and  good  will  which  makes  onr  "unity  in  diversity" 
possible. 
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On  the  return  home,  Mrs.  Pcainybacker  accompanied  a 
party  to  AoBtin,  Texas,  and  Miss  Campbell,  the  daughter  of 
the  Qovemor  of  Texas,  accompanied  another  party  to  Mexico. 

The  Manager  of  the  Bareaa  of  Information,  and  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  for  1908-1910,  with  an  Advisory  Board  mon- 
ber,  and  the  Advisory  Committees  to  the  Standing  Committees 
<Hi  Civil  Service  Beform,  Education,  and  Indostrial  and  Child 
Labor,  were  appointed  in  September,  1908. 

A  snb-committee  of  Forestry  Committee  to  be  known  as 
'^Waterways  Committee"  was  created  by  the  Board  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  assigned 
a  certain  nomber  of  selected  States,  and  she  reports  to  the 
Board  of  the  condition  of  those  States  in  her  territory,  in 
order  that  each  State  shall  have  consideration  given  to  its 
special  interests.  This  continaes  the  policy  of  the  previous 
administration. 

The  invitation  of  the  Ohio  State  Federatitm  to  hold  the 
Tenth  Biennial  Convention  in  Cincinnati  was  accepted  unani- 
mously. The  Board  of  Directors  has  carefully  considered  the 
program  of  the  Convention  and  tite  proposed  amendments 
to  the  By-Laws. 

The  General  Federation  is  still  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Patrons  in  the  National  Education  Association. 

Miss  Juliet  S.  Points  of  New  fork  has  won  the  English 
Scholarship  and  will  address  the  Convention  later  as  to  its 
proposed  use. 

BEPOBT  OP  EECOBDING  SECRETARY. 

mbs.  hbnby  h0lu8tbr  dawson. 

Madam  Pbbsidbnt  and  Membbbs  op  the  Convention: 
Since  the  Ninth  Bieainial  Convention,  1908,  the  work  and  ex- 
pense of  the  office  have  been  as  follows: 

Typewritten  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  have  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  to  the  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

Copies  of  the  Op^i  Letter  and  of  Inter-Federation  lea&et 
have  been  distributed  to  State  Presidents,  to  General  Federa- 
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tion  State  Secretaries  and  to  Board  Members.  A  cop;  of  the 
Bj-Laws  and  a  copy  of  the  Directory  hare  been  s^t  through 
the  Bureau  of  Information  to  all  organizations  newly  admitted 
to  membership.  Yoar  recording  Secretary  has  signed,  sealed 
and  mailed  231  Certificates  of  Membership  to  organizations 
admitted  to  membership  since  July  1,  1908.  The  printed  Call 
for  the  Council  meeting  of  1909  and  the  Call  for  the  Tenth 
Biennial  Convention,  with  appended  proposed  amendm^ts  to 
the  By-Lavs  and  schedule  of  program,  were  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  the  Presidents  of  all 
oi^anizations,  both  foreign  and  in  the  United  States,  having 
membership  in  the  Federation  and  to  General  Federation 
State  Secretaries.  The  Call  for  the  Convoition  was  also  mailed 
to  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees.  This  Call  was  mailed 
by  the  Printing  Committee  in  order  that  clnbs  might  receive 
It  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  retiring  Becording  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman, 
compiled,  printed  and  distribnted  the  Ninth  Biennial  Report. 
One  hundred  copies  were  distribnted  from  this  office. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  communica- 
tions hare  been  sent  from  this  office. 

All  records  are  in  permanent  form  to  date. 

Expense  of  the  office  is  as  follows : 

Typewriting : 
Minutes  of  Board  Meetings  for  members 

of  the  Board $59.95 

Permanent  Becords  to  May  10 45.75 

Bent  of  typewriting  machine 9.00 

Letter,  lists,  etc 42.20 

J156.90 

Becord  Book  for  1908-1910  and  covers 11.15 

Expreesage  10.10 

Postage  and  telegrams 50.65 

Printing  1,500  copies  of  Call  for  Council 

and  envelopes 18.50 

Postage  (1,123  domestic,  31  foreign) 24.06 

Addressing  and  mailing  Call 7.65 

60.20 

Postage  on  Convention  Call 33.96 

Addressing  and  mailing  same 6.94  ' 

40.90 
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300  engraved  Ortiflcatea  of  Memberahip.  |15.00 

EnTelopee,  labels,  card  board  for  tame. . .  11.00 
Engraving  500  Introdaction  Cards,  and 

enrelopeB   12.76 

Beat  of  Safe  Deposit  Box  at  Wasbington  6.00 


Total.. 


BEPOET  OF  COBBESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
MBS.  FKANE  N.  BHIBK. 

The  first  impression  of  tbis  work  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  bad  was  that  she  had  been  chosen  to  conduct  a 
Federation  Clearing  Hooae.  Miscellaneons  mail  was  fonnd  in 
a  lai^  measure  to  belong  properly  to  someone  else — either  a 
Committee  Chairman,  the  Bareaa  of  Information,  or  another 
officer.  After  this  correspondence  had  been  soit  on  its  way 
there  remained  plenty  of  work  for  the  office  itself. 

The  first  real  siege  came  with  the  notices  of  committee 
appointments  at  the  fall  Board  meeting,  following  the  Boston 
Biennial.  The  long  delays  caused  by  failure  to  send  prompt 
notices  of  their  inability  to  serve  and  in  a  few  instances  failure 
to  reply  at  all,  even  to  the  second  notice  of  appointment,  held 
back  all  Fall  work  so  that  it  was  December  8th  before  the 
last  name  was  wired  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Directory.  Three  months  of  continuous  effort  to 
get  acceptances  to  fill  committees!  With  the  desire  to  spare 
the  next  administration  such  distressing  delay  in  getting  the 
Directory  out  and  the  Fall  work  started,  a  request  was  s^t  to 
every  State  President  the  first  week  in  February,  asking  for 
nominations  for  General  Federation  Standing  Committees. 
These  lists,  as  far  as  received,  have  been  checked  and  arranged 
for  qnick  reference  and  will  be  passed  on  to  the  next  Board. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  letters  went  to  the  State  President, 
letters  were  also  sent  to  every  General  Federation  State  Sec- 
retary, asking  ber  assistance  in  giving  this  office  a  correct 
mailing  list  in  order  that  the  Credential  cards  might  not  stray. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  these  Secretaries  to  say  that  a  larger 
proportion  answered,  and  answered  promptly,  than  was  the 
case  with  the  State  Presidents.    One  peculiar  condition  came 
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to  light  through  this  correspondence:  that  many  clabs  are 
listed  in  the  Tear  Books  of  their  Btate  as  members  of  the 
O.  F.  W.  C.  that  have  never  been  recorded  on  oar  books.  This 
is  confnsii^  and  necessary  corrections  should  be  made. 

Last  November  a  circular  letter  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Blankenburg  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  sent  to 
the  President  of  every  Club  in  direct  membership  and  also  to 
every  State  President.  Many  responses  which  came  brou^t 
much  valuable  information,  and  it  has  been  a  personal  regret 
that  each  one  could  not  be  answered. 

On  March  11th  the  work  of  sending  out  the  credential 
cards  b^an  and  has  continued  even  to  the  present  day  in  the 
re-placing  of  cards  lost  or  destroyed.  More  lost  cards  have 
been  reported  from  Eaitncky  than  all  other  States  combined, 
and  it  would  seem  that  something  most  have  happened  to  a 
Kentucky  mail  sack.  All  requests  for  duplicate  cards  have 
been  answered  on  the  next  mail,  but  delays  have  occurred  in 
many  instances  because  the  requests  were  sent  to  the  Credoi- 
tial  Committee  or  the  Becording  Secretary  and  valuable  time 
was  lost  in  forwarding.  The  Becording  Secretary  assisted 
this  otBce  by  sending  out  the  credential  cards  to  the  officers 
and  directors,  the  Chairman  Standing  Committees  and  the 
Chairman  of  General  Federation  Committees  in  States  not 
Federated. 

BUSINHSS. 

The  business  of  the  office  up  to  Hay  9th : 

Letters   1,451 

Notices  and  Circular  Letters 1,476 

Postals 201 

Telegrams 26 

Directories    28 

Packagw    13 

InvitationB  to  Tenth  Biennial : 
To  past  officers  and  directors. 
Honorary  Presidents, 

"         Vice-Preeidoiti, 
"         members. 
Chairmen  and  members  of  Advisory  Committees, 
and  Committee  workers  not  iBcluded  in  the 
list  of  del^ates 194 
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Circnlar  letters  of  March  11th 1,169 

Becording  Secretary's  notices 4,185 

Credential  Cards  to  delegates,  Alternates  and  Gen- 
eral Federation  State  Secretaries 4,138 

Notices  of  Clnbs  elected  or  Directory  changes  irere  fre- 

qaently  sent  in  the  same  envelope  with  a  personal  letter  in 

order  that  postage  might  be  saved. 

EZPVNSI. 

Postage   193.67 

Tel^rams  16.16 

Express  8.30 

Stenographer  and  Clerical  Assistance 16.00 

Office  Supplies 16.80 

Total 1149.93 

Credit  by  stamps  received 1.32 

Net  expense |148.61 

Every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  do  the  vork  of 
the  office  promptly  and  to  give  personal  attention  to  evei7 
request.  It  should  be  honestly  stated  that  the  vork  is  not 
easy,  but  much  pleasure  comes  with  the  letters  of  appreciation 
of  th<»e  assisted  and  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  shown  by 
the  Federation  State  Secretaries.  The  loyal  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  W.  T.  K.  Club  of  Wheat- 
land is  acknowledged.  In  times  of  stress  they  have  cheerfully 
given  their  time  to  get  work  out,  which  has  saved  the  nerves 
of  this  officer  and  the  funds  of  the  Federation. 

KEPORT  OF  BUBEAU  OP  INFORMATION. 
MBS.  MABT  I.  WOOD,  MANAGBB. 
The  Bnreao  of  Information  has  had  a  very  busy  two  years 
since  last  we  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  reporting  to  a  Biennial 
Convention. 

The  office  is  still  a  one-room  apartmoit  and  in  this  room, 
from  eight  A.  M.  until  five  P.  H.,  manager,  secretary  and  occa- 
sionally an  office  assistant  receive  letters  of  inquiry,  search  out 
answers  and  attempt  in  every  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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membership.  When  the  Borean  wae  established  it  vas  recc^- 
nized  that  its  sole  raison  d'etre  was  service  and  in  order  that 
this  purpose  might  be  falfllled,  the  first  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  was  to  find  those  who  needed  it 

The  large  clubs  who  were  doing  a  great  work  in  the  world, 
clubs  that  were  of  great  usefnlness  in  their  own  commonitfes, 
clubs  that  had  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  walk 
without  help,  these  clubs  were  known  to  need  the  Bureau 
less  than  the  Bureau  needed  them.  These  dubs  were  the  well- 
springs  for  which  the  Bureau  must  draw  help  and  inspiration. 
It  was  from  these  clubs  tiiat  the  Bureau,  whose  appropriation 
was  too  small  to  enable  it  to  draw  such  inspiration  wholly 
from  expert  leaders,  mnst  needs  gain  ideas  that  should  enable 
the  smaller  clubs  to  lay  out  their  work  along  practical  lines. 

So  from  the  very  first  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
Bureau  was  to  help  those  clubs  and  clubwomen  who  needed 
help.  This  work  the  Bureau  has  been  attempting  to  accom- 
plish during  its  entire  life.  Little  by  little  we  have  gained 
strength  from  those  who  were  strong,  from  societies  for  the 
extension  of  University  Teaching,  from  Civic  Associations, 
from  Social  Service  Bureaus,  from  books  and  magazines,  edi- 
tors, publishers  and  authors,  in  short,  from  any  individual  or 
organization  that  stands  for  the  advancing  of  civilization 
along  the  lines  of  human  betterment. 

If  statistics  were  of  value,  the  fact  that  we  have  sent  out 
nearly  twenty-two  thousand  letters  since  we  last  gave  our 
report  to  you  would  give  to  you  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  which  goes  through  the  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  there 
have  been  sent  out  more  than  six  thousand  packages  of  books, 
magazine  articles  and  other  helpful  material. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  my  hearers  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Bureau  at  times, 
for  me  to  explain  fully  the  use  and  the  equipment  of  the 
Bureau.  Through  the  generosity  of  individual  clubs  and  club- 
women, state  federations,  editors  and  publishers,  the  Bureau 
has  in  its  files  outlines  upon  nearly  fonr-thonsand  different 
subjects,  a  loan  collection  of  fully  four  hundred  volumes,  a 
large  number  of  magazine  articles,  and  many  newspaper  clip- 
pings, besides  the  printed  matter  of  our  own  standing  com- 
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mittees,  and  that  of  oi^anizations  with  whose  work  w«  are  in 
hearty  accord. 

The  appropriation  allowed  the  Barean  does  not  permit 
the  printing  of  our  own  study  ootUnee.  Borne  of  the  oatUnei 
in  the  Bureau  hare  been  called  from  year-books  sent  by  the 
rarioiiB  clnbB  throoghont  the  country.  In  sending  these  out* 
lines  to  persons  requesting  them  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
typewrittoi  copies,  since  the  reqoests  may  be  duplicated  by 
the  next  mail.  Bome  (tf  the  outlines  are  in  tbe  form  of  printed 
syllabi.  We  use  these  whenever  possible  for  two  reasons;  one 
of  these  reasons  is  because  they  have  beoi  prepared  by  experts 
and  are  osually  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  club  program ;  the 
other  reason  is  a  more  selfish  one — we  have  in  the  office  but 
two  pairs  of  hands,  both  of  which  are  Tei7  busy,  and  it  is 
easier  and  consumes  less  time  to  use  the  printed  form.  In 
using  the  syllabi  we  have  followed  this  custom:  requests  for 
sample  outlines  have  been  honored  by  several  publishers  but 
fls  often  as  we  sent  out  one  of  these  samples,  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  it  in  order  that  our  flies  may  be  kept  intact.  Each 
syllabi  sent  out  means  an  average  expenditure  of  ten  or  twtaitj 
cents.  It  will  be  readily  seen  with  our  present  appropriation 
a  request  for  any  considerable  number  of  syllabi  cannot  be 
honored.  Sometimes  I  have  received  requests  for  forty  or 
fifty — once  for  seventy-five  different  syllabi  in  a  single  letter. 
The  mistake  was  a  very  natural  one  and  I  have  taken  your 
time  to  explain  the  reason  why  I  have  not  been  able  to  send 
lai^  quantities  of  study  outlines  and  to  ask  yon  to  urge  upon 
your  club  the  necessity  of  choosing,  so  far  as  possible,  its 
subject  for  study.  A  club  applying  to  the  Bureau  for  a  study 
outline  will  receive  the  best  service  if  they  have  previously 
decided  upon  the  graeral  subject  for  study.  If  such  decision 
is  impossible,  it  is  better  to  write  to  tbe  Bureau,  telling  the 
Bubjects  taken  up  in  former  years  and  giving,  if  possible,  some 
hint  as  to  a  choice  of  subjects.  A  letter  sent  to  the  Bureau 
which  reads,  "Eindly  send  me  an  outline  for  next  year's  work" 
does  not  give  the  manager  much  of  a  Buggeation  as  to  which 
one  of  the  four  thousand  outlines  will  meet  the  need.  The 
letter  is  not  such  an  unusual  one  nor  is  it  inexplicable.  It  is 
simply  due  to  a  lack  of  perfect  understanding  of  the  powers 
and  resources  of  tbe  Bureau.   One  otiter  thing  should  be  bome 
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in  mind  and  that  ia  that  boohs  borrowed  from  the  Borean 
shoald  be  returned  promptly  at  Qte  ezpiratioD  of  the  time 
preecribed.  Each  week  it  is  neceesar;  to  Bend  out  "follow  up" 
letters  reminding  borrowers  that  the  time  limit  has  expired. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  four  hundred  books  are  not  a 
very  large  number  to  be  in  circulation  among  so  many  women 
and  that  there  are  no  duplicates,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  one 
suffers  from  each  delay.  M^azine  articles  are  bound  sepa- 
rately in  heavy  paper  folders,  thus  eliminating  the  advertising 
features  and  the  story  pages  and  saving  much  postage. 

BookB  and  magazines  sent  out  must  be  returned  promptly 
at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  they  reach 
the  applicant.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  wrapping  the 
books  so  that  th^  may  be  injured  as  little  as  possible  in 
transmission  through  the  mails.  There  is  no  expense  attached 
to  any  service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  except  the  matter  of 
postage  on  material  borrowed  from  its  files. 

This  has  been  an  unfortunate  year.  Four  bonks  and  sev- 
eral magazine  articles  have  been  lost  in  the  mail  or  through 
negligence.  Some  of  these  have  been  replaced  by  tite  manager, 
others  are  still  unaccoonted  for. 

The  trying  features  of  the  work  are  very  few.  For  the 
most  part  the  work  is  busy  but  delightful.  The  personal 
touch  in  many  letters,  the  intimate  view  of  the  work  under 
consideration,  the  keeping  in  touch  with  vital  matters;  these 
are  things  which  are  delightful.  Over  against  the  occasional 
woman  who  forgets,  there  are  many,  many  thoughtful  ones.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  its  work 
were  it  not  for  the  refunded  postage  which  the  thoughtful  wo- 
man encloses  in  her  letter.  For  the  puzzling,  perplexing  note 
there  are  a  dozen  bright,  concise  letters  which  tell  exactly  what 
is  wanted  and  bring  an  unspoken  message  of  encour^ement. 
For  the  one  lost  or  delayed  package  there  are  scores  that  come 
back  on  time  or  nearly  so. 

Probably  no  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bureau  has  been  so  trying  as  the  extractii^  of  data 
from  the  clubwomen  for  the  Directory.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  the  average  woman,  careful  and  mindful  of  other 
things,  should  be  so  unmindful  of  these  directory  letters  and 
blanks.    Curious  things  have  happened  to  those  directory  let- 
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ten.  They  have  been  sent  to  women  whose  names  are  in  the 
Directory :  there  hare  been  enclosed  stamped  and  directed  en- 
velopes :  no  replies  hare  been  received  and  a  second  letter,  this 
time  without  retom  postage,  and  still  no  reply.  A  letter  is 
then  sent  to  the  State  Federation  President  or  to  the  General 
Federation  State  Secretary,  asking  for  correct  names  and 
addresses  of  the  presidents  of  the  clnb  in  qnestioa.  The  reply 
gives  the  name  and  address  to  which  the  previous  letters  were 
sent.  In  despair  a  registered  letter  is  sent  and  a  calm,  sweet, 
tranquil  note  comes  in  reply,  "80  sorry,  this  is  the  first  com- 
mnnication  received  from  yon."  So  far,  so  well,  but — in  a 
few  months  a  letter  reaches  the  Barean  asking  for  assistance 
of  some  kind,  enclo$ed  is  the  return  envelope  which  accom- 
panied the  first  letter!  What  can  be  done?  How  shall  club- 
women be  taught  the  necessity  of  answering  letters?  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  five  letters  sent  before  the 
correct  address  for  the  Directory  is  received,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Directory  is  the  one  thing  which 
locatet  US  in  the  ^ee  of  the  public.  Again,  the  returns  for  the 
Directory  are  not  made  out  with  sufficient  care.  The  one  who 
fills  ont  a  blank  for  permanent  record  shoold  feel  a  soflQcient 
amount  of  responsibility  to  ascertain  the  correct  addresses 
and  other  data.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  mortification 
to  prepare  a  copy  carefnlly,  read  and  reread  and  revise  proof 
uitil  every  member  of  one's  family  loses  patience,  and  then  to 
find  that  the  secretary  of  a  clnb  "gnessed"  at  the  address  of 
the  president.  In  spite  of  the  most  infinite  plans,  the  Directory 
comes  out  with  errors  which  seem  inexctisable  and  the  blame 
lies — where  not  all  of  it  really  belongs — npon  the  broad  shoold- 
&8  of  the  Manager  ctf  the  Borean.  If  said  manager  could  be  per- 
mitted a  so^estion  she  would  make  one  to  this  Convention: 
that  each  General  Federation  State  Secretary  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  entries  of  her  own  state  in  the  Directory.  This 
would  bring  about  several  good  results.  It  would  probably  serve 
to  get  more  accurate  entries  since  the  General  Federation  State 
Secretary  would  be  nearer  the  club  and  in  all  probability  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  and  therefore  able  to  get  imme- 
diate answers.  It  would  give  the  Goieral  Federation  State 
Secretary  more  to  do  and  it  would  take  a  world  of  responsi- 
bility off  the  Uanager  of  the  Bureau,  who  can  prepare  copy 
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and  read  proof  with  a  reaaoDable  d^ree  of  accuracy,  bnt  ie 
unable  to  derine  addresses  or  to  get  correct  or  prompt  answers 
at  times.  Tlie  trouble  lies  just  here :  the  average  club  preeident 
does  not  fullj  appreciate  the  neceeait;  of  supplying  to  the 
proper  authorities  her  correct  name  and  address  promptly,  nor 
does  she  feel  that  the  matter  is  a  vital  one.  I  fear,  alBO,  that 
the  average  club  voman  does  not  answers  letters  promptly. 

To  return  again  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau :  the  Bnreaa 
doee  not  furnish  or  recommend  the  miscellaneouB  program 
since  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  that 
such  program  does  not  contribute  to  the  real  culture  of  the 
club  who  are  following  it,  whereas  the  continuous  or  correlated 
study  outline  leaves  the  club  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  term  of 
years  with  a  splendid  increase  of  information  and  learning. 
The  Bureau  stands  at  all  times  a  suppliant :  we  ask  that  club- 
women, individual  duba,  local  and  state  federations  every- 
where will  remember  the  Bureau,  especially  at  convention  time. 
Send  one  book  each  year  (or  the  money  to  buy  one),  send 
something  helpful  to  our  work.  Bemember  that  the  Bureau 
does  not  expect  to  help  the  lai^  club  but  rather  does  it  expect 
that  the  large  club  shall  help  the  Bureau.  The  larger  clubs  set 
the  pace  and  the  Bureau  strives  to  assist  the  smaller  clubs  to 
follow.  If  possible,  visit  the  Bureau  and  criticiee  it  if  neces- 
sary, but  at  least  be  advised  r^arding  it  Do  not  criticiBe 
through  ignorance  but  rather  help  it  to  be  better,  nearer  what 
you  think  it  should  be.  The  Bureau  exists  but  for  one  purpose 
— that  it  may  be  of  service.  There  is  do  path  to  glory  laid  oat 
for  the  Bureau,  no  heights  to  which  it  may  aspire.  But  the 
humble  task  of  serving  belongs  to  it    Help  it  to  be  of  use. 

If  the  letters  which  reach  the  Bureauvare  straws  to  show 
where  sits  the  wind,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  miscellaneous 
program  is  on  the  wane  and  that  there  ie  a  steady  trend  civic- 
ward.  In  other  words  the  study  clubs  are  becoming  more 
serious  In  their  work  and  all  clubs  are  making  social  service  a 
vital  part  of  their  club  life.  There  is  a  great  awakening  to 
their  sense  of  responsibility  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  club- 
woman all  along  the  line.  A  mighty  force  is  gathering  itself; 
a  great  army  is  girdii^;  on  its  armor ;  old  things  are  being  left 
behind  and  the  new  order  of  things  already  shows  the  de- 
termined effort  on  the  part  of  women  to  be  of  service. 
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Tbe  great  need  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  ]i  for 
proper  guidance  and  direction:  to  accompUah  thii  a  fonnda- 
tion  is  a  neccasity.  Looking  out  upon  the  great  work  already 
poshed  to  a  snccessfnl  isene,  looking  at  the  great  Berrice  at 
present  rendered  to  humanity,  one  scarcely  darea  to  tliink  of 
the  result  of  concerted  action  and  well  directed  effort  on  the 
part  of  an  otganisation  of  more  than  one-half  million  vomen. 
It  Ib  too  monumental  to  enter  Into  oar  dreams  and  yet  it  is  a 
possibility.  A  joining  of  hands  nnder  proper  direction,  a  bend- 
ing tc^ether  of  willing  miuds,  a  nnited  effort  for  cItIc  right- 
eonsneas  on  the  part  of  such  an  organization  as  oars,  and  a 
miracle  will  come  to  pass,  and  America,  which  today  stands 
wavering  on  a  civic  foundation  laid  and  supported  by  political 
schemers  and  heartless  corporations,  will  be  boilt  anew  apon 
ethical  lines.  "A  country  may  be  judged  by  its  womanhood." 
May  it  not  also  be  true  that  our  womanhood  may  be  jndged 
by  the  measure  of  oar  country's  rigbteoosnessT  The  letters 
written  to  the  Bureaa  show  tiiiat  the  time  is  ripe  for  great 
things  for  clubwonien :  shall  we  be  equal  to  the  tadc  set  for  us? 
Shall  we  bnild  upon  a  permanent  foundation  and  exert  an 
influence  second  to  none  in  this  wide  world,  or  shall  we  con- 
tinne,  loosely  organized,  withoat  funds,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  local  whim  and  favor? 

I  have  dared  thus  to  speak  to  you  because  the  message 
comes  to  me  over  and  over  again  each  day,  hidden  between 
the  lines  of  innocmt  reqnests  for  assistance,  often  sent  withoat 
the  knowledge  of  the  sender.  Woman  is  the  mother  of  the 
race:  she  is  the  conserver  and  preserver  of  the  world.  O^an- 
ixed  womanhood  is  a  civic  force  of  unlimited  power. 

Oar  greatest  handicap  is  the  lack  of  funds.  The  organiza- 
tion is  now  at  the  place  where  a  foundation,  which  shall  enable 
OS  to  conduct  onr  work  systematically,  with  dignity  and  with 
power,  means  life  and  progress.  Lack  of  a  foundation  means 
dissolution  and  decay.  The  opportnnitiee  for  service  which  are 
open  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  the  Committees  and  to  the 
Boreaa  are  limitless,  but  th^  cannot  be  embraced  because  we 
lack  the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to  work.  Great  plans 
require  great  facilities.  We  have  passed  the  day  of  small 
things:  we  stand  in  the  places  of  the  most  high  for  into  oar 
hands  is  placed  the  power  to  do  a  work  nnequalled  in  the 
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bietor;  of  the  world  and  to  beqaeatfa  to  our  children  and  oar 
children's  children  a  l^acy  of  civic  strength  and  righteonaness 
which  shall  bring  abont  a  new  hearen  and  a  new  earth. 

REPOET  OP  THE  PEE8IDENT. 
UBS.  PHILIP  N.   UOOBB. 

In  presenting  my  report  of  the  period  between  the  Ninth 
and  Toith  Biennials,  I  realize  fully  that  we  have  kept  in  touch 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  also  that  we  hare  been  as  strang- 
ers In  many  others.  This  I  recognize  from  the  letters  received, 
requiring  repeated  explanation,  whereas  a  word  face  to  face 
clarifies  the  whole  situation. 

Ton  should  elect  as  president  one  who  represents  no  one 
section  of  the  country,  who  furthers  no  one  department  of 
work  to  the  detriment  of  another,  who  is  the  president  of  a 
united  federation,  the  leader  of  the  great  work  in  which  we 
are  interested  as  a  "peaceful  army" — the  right  signal  to  public 
opinion.  The  honor  you  give  to  the  oCBce  should  be  shown  in 
the  work  you  put  upon  the  office. 

The  policy  of  an  ot^ianization,  as  outlined  by  one  president 
and  adopted  by  the  convention,  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
next  president  to  the  extent  of  her  belief  and  ability. 

The  record  period  of  1904-08  increased  the  development 
of  the  Goieral  Federation  along  the  "centralization,  the  per- 
fection of  the  organization,  with  all  that  that  implies."  The 
work  of  the  great  leader  of  that  period  was  to  "concentrate  and 
weld  tc^ther,  to  make  the  General  Federation  with  its  Board 
and  Committees  the  center,  from  which  radiated  information 
and  influence  and  to  which  every  smallest  and  most  remote 
dub  gave  heed."  The  organizing  of  committees  in  states  and 
clubs,  in  harmony  with  the  General  Federation  Committees, 
was  strongly  urged ;  the  Bureau  of  Information,  as  a  central, 
systematic,  constant  factor,  was  originated ;  the  advisory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  closely  connecting  the  Committees 
with  the  Board  between  Biennials,  was  instituted;  the  visits 
to  states,  and  re-arrangement  of  dates  for  state  meetings,  gave 
the  opportunity  for  the  personal  touch  of  which  I  spoke 

This  in  very  meagre  outline  gives  the  policy  of  this  period, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  great  awakening. 
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I  have  caretnlly  etndied  the  reports  of  former  presidaits, 
of  certain  changes  of  policy,  of  departments  of  work,  of  state 
presidents,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  consistent,  progressive, 
determining  policy,  looking  ahead  for  two  years  of  vital  infla- 
ence,  bnt  looking  ahead  as  well  toward  a  decade  of  growth  and 
its  conseqnent  outlook. 

Tod  remember  Kipling's  "ship  that  found  itself" — the  ar- 
rangemoit  of  parts  so  varied  in  constmction  and  form  and 
nltimate  object,  so  joined  in  one  harmonions  whole,  that  the 
creaking  and  straining  were  eliminated  and  tlie  ship  as  a  great 
vita]  force  weathowd  the  storma  and  carried  all  safely  to  port? 

We  are  anxions  that  this  remarkable  force  should  culmi- 
nate at  some,  not  too  distant,  fntnre  in  the  great  good  of  man- 
kind— the  special  care  of  women  and  children — the  special  up- 
lift which  shoald  be  our  aim. 

The  present  period  is  one  of  co-operation. 

National  organizations  have  recognized  onr  persistent,  con- 
servative effort  toward  right  aids  and  have  on  every  occasion 
aaked  the  aid  of  organized,  intelligent  women  in  work  of 
mntnal  interest 

Co-operation  and  not  competition  is  the  secret  of  pros- 
perity, and  theee  national  organizations  have  invited  to  mem- 
bership and  work  upon  their  Executive  Boards  and  Committees, 
your  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  department,  cloBely 
affiliated  with  Ihelr  work.  This  has  occurred  in  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  National  Civic  Committee,  the 
Conservation  Association,  the  TnbercnlosiB  Association,  the 
Peace  Congress,  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts. 

Your  President  was  asked  to  preside  at  Washington  in 
October,  1908,  at  one  of  the  post-sessioQ  series  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tabercniosis,  where  the  Chairman  of 
oar  Health  Committee  so  ably  presented  the  work  of  Women's 
Clnbe — where  she  had  charge  also  of  a  department  during  the 
regular  sessions. 

The  Civic  Service  Committee  of  the  General  Federation 
was  asked  to  apeak  at  the  dinner  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Conunittee  in  New  York  City. 

Yoar  President  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  second  Peace 
Congress  in  Chicago  one  year  ago. 
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It  was  a]Bo  a  very  happy  ^EperieDce  which  permitted  me 
to  give  greetings  to  the  American  Association  of  Oivlcs  in 
Cincinnati  last  November,  to  hear  tfadr  expreesions  of  appre- 
ciatioD,  and  to  outline  the  work  of  onr  organisation  at  their 
evening  banquet. 

A  word  of  greeting  in  St.  Lonie  to  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  was  a  recent  event  of  decided  interest  In 
many  other  cases  invitations  of  eqnal  import  were  necessarily 
declined. 

Every  bnsiness  man  recognises  he  mnst  ke^  In  tooch  wftih 
bis  constituaicy  or  be  will  not  know  their  needs.  To  sit  in 
one's  office,  and  receive  letters  and  reports,  would  simply 
add  weight  of  responsibili^;  but  goii^  from  state  to  state, 
knowing  conditions  and  problems  and  how  they  are  met,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  fine  women,  discussing  the  work 
and  problems  of  the  general  organization,  brings  us  all  into 
helpful  contact,  and  gives  compensation  for  miles  of  travel. 

It  has  been  my  privil^e  to  visit  twenty  state  federations 
and  forty-two  additional  cities  during  these  two  years  of 
service. 

Among  these  were  the  Council  Meeting  at  San  Antonio, 
which  made  such  a  lasting  impression  upon  every  visitor,  and 
the  unique  trip  to  Panama — for  the  Federation  and  the  in- 
dividual clubs.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all,  bat 
I  must  mention  the  Ohio  meeting  and  the  be^nning  of  this 
wonderful  Tenth  Biennial — ^the  union  of  forces  of  the  two 
federations  In  Oklahoma,  so  harmoniously  consummated — and 
the  perfect  trip  through  the  Northwest,  due  to  the  interchange 
of  suggestion  as  to  continuous  dates. 

The  return  home  in  every  case  brought  added  work  at  my 
desk,  but  it  brought  also  a  satisfactory  perspective  and  a 
strengthening  of  bonds  between  the  states  and  our  federation. 

Each  Btate  meets  its  local  needs  admirably,  and  only  re- 
quires the  knowledge  of  larger,  national  outlook  to  respond  at 
once.  I  have  given  time  enough  to  b^n  and  finish  nearly  every 
state  meeting,  thus  seeing  all  the  problems  of  the  complex 
business  and  social  programs — at  the  same  time  obliging  me  to 
miss  other  state  meetings,  held  on  close  dates. 

Our  Becordinp  Secretary  su^ested  an  airship  for  the 
President's  use  in  going  from  state  to  state.  I  am  anre  I 
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BhoDld  regret  this  atrenooiu  experience,  ihonld  it  erer  be  of- 
fered, since  ibe  long,  qoiet  car  ride  often  gires  an  opportiiiiit7 
for  thought 

More  and  more  jon  are  realizing  that  the  beat  work  of  th« 
General  Federation  is  accomplished  b;  ita  Committee  Chair- 
men and  members,  and  yon  are  asking  them  to  come  to  jon 
with  their  enthusiasm  and  plans  of  work.  I  shonld  reconuaend 
to  every  state,  for  the  advantage  of  broad  reciprocity  contact, 
that  it  invite  to  the  state  meeting  a  member  of  the  General 
Federation  Board,  or  a  Chairman  of  one  ot  the  Departments, 
or  a  President  from  some  other  State,  who  will  remain  through- 
out the  sessions.    There  will  be  mntnal  gain. 

LOAN    8CH0LAB8HIPB. 

There  have  been  given  many  reasons  for  being,  bat  none 
perhaps  more  potent  for  good,  none  more  far-reacbjng,  than 
the  loan  scholarships  of  the  varioos  state  federations.  I  no- 
ticed throagh  tabulated  statements  from  the  Edncational  Com- 
mittee for  1909  that  fifteen  states  had  inaognrated  this  work, 
several  having  also  the  award,  by  courtesy  of  appointment,  of 
a  number  of  high  school  and  university  Bcholarships. 

It  seemed  wise  to  ask  through  the  Federation  Bulletin 
for  reports  from  all  states  of  their  work  in  this  particular  di- 
rection. Only  four  additions  were  given  to  our  nnmber,  making 
nineteen  in  all.  During  my  visits  to  the  states  I  found  the 
most  enthosiastic  approval  of  this  particular  work,  and  items 
of  interest  concerning  their  scbolars  were  never  considered 
tedions.  In  Clult  Notea  for  March,  1910,  a  compilation  and 
summary  of  scholarship  work  were  submitted,  made  in  Febru- 
ary, 1909.  This  must  have  been  helpful,  for  several  states  sent 
word  of  increase  in  amount,  and  others  that  the  work  had  been 
started  this  year. 

Your  co-operation  in  sending  returns  concerning  this  par- 
ticular interest,  full  reports  as  presented  to  your  federations, 
will  be  appreciated,  and  such  reports  will  be  preserved  for 
reference  in  the  Bureau. 

BOEIIAU  OF   INPOBMATION. 

The  Bureau  solves  all  our  unpleasant  problems  of  question 
and  answer ;  it  does  our  hard  work  for  us  and  sometimes  our 
thinking 
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It  has  centralised  oqf  federation,  as  Hra.  Decker  aof.'- 
gcsted,  and  has  become  a  vital,  necessary  part  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

In  extended  tripe  to  the  extreme  west  and  aontfa,  the  one 
tCBtimony  from  large  and  small  clabs  has  been  to  the  prompt- 
ness and  efflcienc;  of  the  answers  from  the  Bureau. 

We  realize  fully  this  testimony  refers  to  the  Manager,  the 
living  force  tQ  the  office,  and  not  to  the  inanimate  office  itself. 
Yet  we  realize  also  that  the  permanent  address  adds  much  to 
the  frequency  of  demand. 

I  am  pleased  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  amount  of  cor^ 
respondence  I  have  turned  over  to  the  Bureau ;  not  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  federation,  which  is  mine  to  attend  to,  not 
the  new  problems  of  the  sane  and  the  crank,  which  go  to  the 
Outlook  Committee,  bat  the  innumerable  qneationa,  which  re- 
quire data  for  answer  I  could  find  only  in  the  encyclopedia 
or  library. 

We  all  hope  that  nothing  will  distnrb  the  continuance  of 
this  helpful  cog  in  our  machinery — I  might  call  it  the  baud 
and  wheel  which  smooth  so  many  difflcutties. 

DBPABTUBNTS    OP    WOBK. 

I  have  said  that  the  Chairmen  of  Committees,  initiating 
and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  General  Federation,  are 
mighty  forces  in  the  power  that  is  attributed  to  us.  I  hare, 
however,  fully  realized  that  these  twelve  linea  of  work  have 
in  some  cases  added  burdens  of  responsibility  to  many  local 
clubs  and  states.  Each  state  or  ctub  has  its  own  local  needs 
and  must  consider  those  first. 

Then  we  have  asked  these  same  organizations  to  arrange 
committees  corresponding  as  far  a$  posatble  to  those  of  the 
General  Federation,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  every  part  of  the  great  organization. 

Please  note  the  words  emphasized  and  the  reason  for  not 
requesting  actual  committee  names,  yet  urging  that  we  receive 
in  some  way  a  definite  idea  of  work  accomplished,  where  and 
by  whom. 

To  this  end  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  a  list  of 
questions  from  the  Chairmen,  simple  bat  comprehensive,  cover- 
ing present  work,  to  be  sent  through  some  state  member  named 
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hy  the  prefddent  of  the  state  federaticai,  to  eray  dob  in  the 
state.  The  inducement  for  urging  the  states  to  cooperate  was 
that  they  might  have  the  use  of  the  returns  from  all  their  clntw, 
while  the  indncement  to  the  clubs  was  that  sach  blanks  would 
be  sent  to  them  only  once  in  the  year,  prorided  the  state  con- 
sidered this  plan  one  to  be  followed. 

The  faithful  work  of  the  state  president  and  the  "middle- 
man" I  commend  most  sincerely.  The  Cbairmen  will  tdl  yon 
tmthfnlly  about  the  retoms. 

We  had  believed  this  would  be  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  work  of  all  state  federations,  yet  I  am  assured  many 
strange  facts  will  be  reported  from  the  dobs.  I  beg;  yon  will 
note  the  tebulated  statements  which  in  many  cases  onr  chair- 
men have  made  at  great  expense  to  themselves. 

pii&NS  or  W<WK. 

In  connection  with  these  committees,  I  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  a  re-arrangement  of  depart- 
mente  which  seemed  to  me  to  cover  onr  work  more  system- 
atically, enabling  ua  to  expand  or  discard,  when  new  plans 
called  or  certain  work  was  flniahed. 

This  was  considered  by  all  of  us  somewhat  too  radical  to 
present  as  a  recommendation,  "like  lightnii^;  oat  of  a  clear 
sky,"  or  just  as  yon  are  becoming  wonted  to  former  divisions ; 
but  the  suggestions  were  in  some  cases  so  ralnable,  that  the 
complete  correspondaice  will  be  published  as  a  report  from 
your  retiring  Board,  which  may  aid  In  future  adjustmoit. 

Meantime  there  are  certain  imperative  reasons  for  slight 
diangee: 

Under  the  wording  of  the  By-Laws  concerning  Committees, 
the  Board  considered  it  impoesible  to  add  other  than  sub- 
committees wh^  occasion  called.  For  this  reason  Waterways 
was  added  to  Forestry  as  a  sub-committee,  specially  demanded 
from  the  interest  aroused,  through  the  subject  itself,  and  the 
fact  that  the  former  president  was  called  in  consultation  with 
the  Oovemors  at  the  White  House.  The  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  diown  great  interest  in  every  phase  of  our  work, 
has  offered  to  fnmiBh  literature  and  any  other  assistance,  to 
dnbe  taking  np  the  subject;  the  clubs  tfaemsdves  are  deeply 
intereeted,  and  I  therefore  recoomiend  in  the  place  of  For- 
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Mtt7  and  itE  eab-committee  Watenraja,  the  ConBerration 
Department. 

The  Health  Department  of  CivicB  has  grown  bo  lai^y 
in  public  need  that  I  would  remove  it  from  GiTlcs  entirely, 
making  a  department  of  Public  Health,  which  might  well  in- 
clude the  fight  against  the  white  plague  and  the  black  plague, 
institate  the  educational  Talae  of  medical  and  nursing  inspec- 
tion in  Bchools,  and  general  eanitaiy  and  moral  prophylaxis. 
These  subjects  are  demanded  now  in  our  clubs  and  state  fed- 
erationa,  and  we  hare  not  quite  met  the  need. 

I  would  remind  yoa  of  the  special  need  for  Pore  Food  as 
an  eme^oicy  measure,  which  has  been  met.  While  we  still 
exercise  our  right  to  flgbt  for  the  best  in  that  term,  the  con- 
tention can  be  referred  to  the  legislative  committee;  and  in 
torn  all  that  relates  to  food  sanitation,  market  and  milk  and 
food  inspection,  might  well  come  under  Public  Health. 

The  Committee  on  Indostrial  and  Child  Labor  Conditions 
will  show  you  that  we  have  referred  Ic^lation  concerning 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  the  Legislatire  Committee;  in  fact 
until  more  knowledge  is  furnished  as  to  conditions  we  cannot 
properly  act  as  a  national  committee.  States  are  all  working 
for  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education  Laws,  as  vital 
concomitants,  and  they  obtain,  with  the  model  laws  which 
have  been  furnished,  all  they  need  from  this  Committee.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  omit  the  consideration  of  the 
child  from  our  work ;  I  only  desire  to  show  where  the  weight 
of  conBideration  would  li& 

I  should  therefore  recommend  that  this  Committee  be 
called  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Social  Conditions,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  research  work  into  various  problems 
that  arise  and  recommendation  as  to  co-operation. 

The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Reform  reports  through 
ite  Chairman  some  discouragement  as  to  returns  from  clubs, 
and  recommends,  as  do  I,  the  specific  work  under  its  specific 
name:  the  Merit  System,  referring  it  specially  to  State  Charit- 
able and  Correctional  Institutions — possibly  also  Educational. 

The  reverse  is  ut^ied  from  those  who  think  that  oiganiEa- 
tions  of  men  recognise  us  under  the  former  name,  and  would 
infer  that  we  were  not  considering  larger  affairs  if  we  changed. 
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TUa  recommendation  I  bring  vith  tlie  liope  that  tbe  ditouuion 
will  gire  life  to  whaterer  we  may  decide. 

I  Btrongl;  recommend  that  we  do  not  burden  out  By-Laws 
with  the  names  of  the  standing  committees,  to  whose  Ohairmen 
a  vote  may  be  giren.  If  we  caU  them  "Departments  of  Work" 
we  give  no  rote  naturally  to  Chairmcai  of  other  standing  com- 
mitteee.  New  departments  should  still  come  as  recommeoda- 
tions  only  from  one  administration  to  the  next,  tbtia  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  creating  more  Totes. 

PB0BLBU8. 

There  are  certain  problems  that  seem  important  enough  to 
ask  yonr  attention  at  this  moment,  problems  that  should  be 
settled  daring  this  coming  term. 

BnsiNiss.  The  first  one  is  the  impossibility  of  helpfnl 
discussion  before  such  a  large  body.  There  is  an  early  discus- 
aion  by  the  Council  of  all  subjects  that  occur  to  the  Board; 
but  the  council  is  only  an  advisory  body,  and  when  tbe  subjects 
come  to  the  Convention,  adding  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
the  opinions  of  all  the  oiha  delegates,  matters  seem  rushed 
through  as  if  by  the  will  of  a  few  interested  persons.  There 
is  no  intention  of  doing  this,  but  it  Is  so  diCBcult  to  hear  the 
peraon  who  speaks  from  the  floor,  It  takes  so  much  time  for 
proper  recognition  and  often  repetition  of  a  valuable  point, 
that  the  questions  are  quickly  called. 

The  suggestions  of  business  sessions  of  departments,  of 
re-arrangement  into  two  houses,  of  referring  business  to  tbe 
rote  of  the  Council,  are  possible  solutions. 

We  have  an  unusual  organization  in  its  complex  member- 
ship,  and  in  order  to  properly  carry  out  the  will  of  such  varying 
interests,  the  business  should  be  conducted  by  a  representative 
body. 

Incoub.  No  other  o^anlzatlon  of  such  numbers  has  such 
a  small  income  to  proride  for  lai^  schemes.  No  wonder  tbe 
Daughters  of  the  American  Berolution  can  build  their  beau- 
tiful Hall  at  Washington  and  maintain  headquarters  I  No 
wonder  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  can  send  its 
fellows  abroad,  and  plan  for  great  research  work !  These  two 
organisations  pay  into  the  national  treasury  one  dollar  per 
member. 
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Other  o^anizatioiis  have  Tarying  dues  from  |6.0Q  to 
flOO.OO  annnall;. 

We  are  and  wish  to  remain  a  democratic  organization, 
having  as  small  dues  as  members  of  moderate  means  can  pay. 
For  that  reason  we  hare  not  asked  for  an  increase  of  dues. 

Bat  we  wish  to  preset  to  yon  the  needs :  Yoor  Chairmot 
of  Departments  receive  a  meagre  sum  for  postage  and  printing 
of  circulars.  Even  with  the  $100.00  biennially  this  has 
amoonted  to  |1,200.00  and  often  an  additional  sum  for 
emergencies. 

We  would  like  to  send  snch  splendid  Chairmen  to  the 
meetings  of  National  Organizations,  where  they  can  meet  other 
erperts,  and  tonch  shoolder  to  shoulder  the  coH>peratiTe  work 
of  the  world.  We  would  like  to  send  them,  and  your  president 
as  well,  to  State  Federations,  that  we  might  come  closely 
together.    We  have  not  the  mon^  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau,  as  I  hare  said,  meets  our  needs ;  yet  we  take 
all  the  time  of  that  Manager  from  morning  to  night,  and  oftoi 
to  the  small  hours,  for  |3.00  per  day.  Brain  and  hand  are 
willing  but  where  would  yon  find  elsewhere  such  service  for 
such  a  stipend ! 

The  time  has  come  when  the  General  Federation  should 
be  placed  on  a  permanent  and  eflcient  basis,  by  an  endowment 
fond,  whose  income  will  enable  it  to  be  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  education  and  service  work  for  which  it  stands. 

The  actual  running  expenses  of  such  an  organization  are 
immense,  yet  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  and  I  know  of  not 
one  of  its  size  so  economically  managed. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  Federation  be- 
cause it  gives  exact  wording  to  my  thought:  "To  say  that 
the  Federation  must  for  all  time  confine  its  leaders  to  women 
who  are  possessors  of  wealth,  coupled  with  an  eagerness  to 
use  it  for  the  same,  wUch  does  not  always  follow,  is  to  limit 
our  outlook  narrowly  and  subordinate  our  policy  to  the  ele- 
ment of  chance,  besidee  doing  violence  to  the  dignity  of  a 
great  organization."  I  might  add  that  the  alternative  is  at 
times  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  for  a  high  purpose. 

History.  For  an  oi^anization  doing  the  work  the  G^eral 
Federation  has  done  and  is  to  do,  we  should  look  to  our  history 
and  give  to  those  who  follow,  its  origin,  the  trend  of  life,  the 
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coDseiTatiTe  progresB,  the  wonderfal  place  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica hold  among  the  women  of  the  world,  and  the  credit  we  maj 
give  to  the  men  of  onr  generatiou  in  holding  op  our  hands. 
The  hiator;  ia  due  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  yean  of  retroBpect 
and  action,  bat  financially  that  cannot  be  done  without  the 
pledge  of  erery  dnb  that  it  will  take  a  copy  of  each  history 
if  ordered. 

Thi  Ginibal  Fudiration  Oboan  ia  a  vital  need  to  every 
woman  really  interested  in  the  problems  of  policy  and  depart- 
ment work.  No  organ  can  be  more  than  yon  demand,  and  lire. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ia  taken  after 
careful  thoaj^t,  the  deliberation  turned  over  to  the  Council 
aa  well,  and  we  ask  yon  to  r^nember  in  yonr  rote  the  obliga- 
tion that  goes  with  the  rota 

FOBBION  C0BSB8PONDCNCH. 

The  Board  of  Directors  placed  the  Foreign  Correapondence 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  bad  had  the  privil^e  (or 
the  prerioua  years.  There  will  be  no  detailed  report  at  ttiis 
meeting,  only  the  announcement  of  interesting  letters  from 
most  of  our  honorary  members,  circolara  and  reports  of  their 
pnrsoits,  and  excellent  letters  from  foreign  cIuIm. 

We  note  with  sorrow  the  death  of  two  of  the  honorary 
members,  Countess  Klerk  of  Holland  and  Baroness  von  Bulow- 
Wendhansen  of  Germany. 

We  also  add  with  great  pleasure  the  name  of  Countess 
Ayako-Oknma  of  Japan,  who  sends  a  charming  photograph 
and  expressions  of  esteem. 

Sereral  foreign  clubs  bare  joined  under  the  last  change  of 
dues  and  obligation;  and  tbe  Manila  Fortnightly  has  just 
made  application  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  representation  of  this  Biennial  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Poi- 
son Hurray  of  Canada;  also  Mrs.  Danforth  of  the  Shanghai 
Woman's  Club. 

If  tbe  work  has  been  at  times  arduous  the  burden  has  been 
made  light  by  the  loyal  support  and  assistance  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  dBdency  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
the  unfailing  support  of  the  State  Federations. 

Work  is  practically  inclusire  of  every  force  of  life,  since 
erery  real  woriter  puts  into  it  all  tiiat  is  most  distinctive  in 
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ber  nature.  The  moral  qaalit?  contribotSB  sincerit?;  the 
inteUectnal  qvalit;'  gives  order,  clearness  and  grasp  of  thought; 
the  artistic  quality  is  seen  in  proportion ;  the  splritaal  qnali^ 
M  revealed  in  depth  of  insight  and  scope  of  relation8hi[«. 

The  higher  the  kind  and  qnatity  of  work,  the  more  com- 
pletely does  it  express  personaUt7.  Work  is  not  a  penal^  but 
a  spiritaal  opportonil?  of  the  highest  order. 

Associate  with  tiiose  whose  faiths  are  lai^ie — with  those 
who  beliere,  and  whose  businees  it  is  to  make  yon  beliere. 
From  snch  alone  will  yon  receive  inspiration  and  power  to 
grow. 

REPOBT  OP  ABT  COMMITTEE. 

UBS.  BVEBfiTT  W.  FATTI80N,  GHAIBU&N,  ST.  LOVIS,  UO. 

In  the  beginning  of  things  came  oar  appointment,  and 
following  closely  after,  our  instructions.  These  were  definite 
and  apparaitiy  simple.  We  were  told  to  complete  the  selling 
of  the  "Handbook  of  Art  in  our  own  Country,"  and  to  work 
for  two  special  ends :  the  placing  of  Art  on  the  Free  List,  and 
for  Art  Commissions,  State  and  Municipal. 

The  selling  of  the  "Handbook  of  Art,"  at  a  nominal  price 
which  barely  paid  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution,  was 
only  too  easy.  Many  club  women  were  unable  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  first  edition,  limited  to  1,000,  and  orders  from  libraries 
and  booksellera,  as  well  from  civic  students  and  artists,  began 
to  fill  the  mail.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Board,  at  its  last 
meeting,  requested  the  editor  of  the  Handbook,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Art  Committee,  to  prepare  a  second  edition,  and  to 
take  advance  orders  for  it.  (The  price  of  50  cents  has  been 
fixed,  and  the  work  is  well  under  way.)  Orders  will  be 
received  and  filed  at  Art  Headquarters  in  South  Hall,  close 
by,  during  the  Biennial,  and  afterward  by  mail,  addressed 
either  to  the  Bureau  of  Information,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Man- 
ager, Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  or  to  the  editor,  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Pattiflon,  4254  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  And,  once  more,  may 
I  make  my  appeal  to  yon,  club  women,  to  give  me  here,  daring 
the  Biennial,  items  of  art  interest  from  yonr  respective  towns. 
The  boob  is  for  you.  My  services  are  gladly  given,  but  I  can- 
not travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  to  judge  for 
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niTBelf  of  each  bnilding  or  statue.  Civic  pride  abonld  lead 
each  of  oa  to  wish  to  find  included  in  our  Qflnavl  Federation 
Art  Book  all  that  Is  Torth;  in  onr  home  towns. 

In  the  matter  of  placing  Art  upon  the  Free  List  it  is 
obvions  we  had  no  long-contlnned  duty.  We  bad  been  or- 
ganized odIj  a  few  months  when  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  was 
printed  in  the  daily  press  and  widely  discussed.  The  pro- 
vision admitting  free  all  works  of  art  orer  twmty  years  old 
gave  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  artists  and  collectors  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  few  exceptions,  expressed  approval. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wells  of  onr  conunittee  had  long  identified  herself 
with  ttuB  movem«it,  and,  until  no  longer  necessary,  her  well- 
tried  methods  were  used  in  onr  campaign. 

If  I  were  to  enmnerate  a  list  of  dnbs  which  have  studied 
Civic  Art,  or  even  those  which  have  carried  to  completion  some 
definite  public  art  plan,  my  time  today  would  be  all  too  short 
But  to  claim  that  any  one  club,  or  group  of  clubs,  had  actually 
formed  an  Art  Commission  wonld  be  absurd.  An  Art  Com- 
mission, either  state  or  municipal,  most  Iw  created  by  a  l^s- 
lative  body.  The  woman's  club  can  educate  the  people  and 
form  public  Bentiment  This  we  have  done,  and  this  we  are 
continuing  to  do,  ever  more  and  more.  Many  of  the  beet 
organised  and  most  successful  Civic  Art  movements  have 
originated  in  Women's  Clubs.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  lai^ 
dvic  body  which  owes  its  inception  and  many  of  its  working 
methods  to  one  club  woman.  This  woman,  by  her  courageous 
perdstence,  filiated  a  large  membership,  raised  a  fund,  very 
cleverly  put  the  right  men  into  office,  and  persuaded  tiie  right 
women  to  serve  upon  the  committees.  The  dear  men  were  so 
pleased  with  the  success  of  her  efforts,  that  they  gradually 
came  to  consider  the  whole  movement  their  own.  The  women 
have  gracefully  withdrawn  from  prominence,  while  keeping  a 
watchfnl  ^e  upon  plan  and  performance,  and  they  rejoice  In 
the  new  parks  and  dty  lighting,  in  the  new  statues  and  foun- 
tains, in  the  boulevard  system  and  in  the  proposed  Art  Com- 
mission. 

This  lit^aUy  true  story  could  be  duplicated  by  many  of 
my  hearers.  The  women  hare  sng^iested  and  initiated ;  the  men 
adopted  and  completed.    If  the  desired  results  are  obtained, 
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we  vomeD  are  more  than  half  content;  yet  the  Commission  of 
both  men  and  women  is  a  higher  ideal. 

In  the  Ma7,  1909,  numbers  of  the  Federation  Bulletin 
and  Chtb  Notes,  and  later  in  the  Courant,  we  pablished  a 
comprdienaive  and  practical  article  on  Art  Commissions.  The 
exact  form  of  snch  a  Commission,  adapted  to  any  state,  was 
given  in  fall,  after  carefal  study  of  all  snch  existing  bodies. 
By  the  generons  coartesy  of  the  above  mentioned  club  organs, 
I  have  been  able  throughout  the  past  club  year  to  continue  the 
subject  in  a  series  of  six  articles,  muning  from  November  to 
May  inclusive.  In  these  I  have  shown  a  part  of  the  civic  art 
work  done  by  our  women.  Not  a  small  portion  of  my  working 
hours  has  been  given  to  distributing  civic  art  literature  and 
in  bringing  together  club  workera  and  civic  art  experts.  The 
greater  port  of  our  money  has  been  spent  in  this  way.  We 
have  for  distribution  in  Art  Headquarters  much  literature  on 
the  subject,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  best  hooka  for  consultation 
and  for  sale. 

So  much  for  what  we  were  told  to  do  and  how  we  have 
done  it    But  that  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

As  win  be  se^  from  the  returns  on  the  slips  of  questions 
sent  out  to  clubs  for  a  tabulated  report  of  what  Is  actually 
going  on,  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  clul»  working  tor  Art 
are  devoting  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  to  aelf-cultnre.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with 
the  recent  and  very  popular  idea  that  clnb  wom^  should 
always  be  working  for  others.  Ignorant  help  is  no  help,  and 
unless  we  study,  and  study  hard,  we  art  apt  to  mislead.  It  is 
therefore  with  true  pleasure  we  have  aided  clubs  to  choose  a 
course  of  Art  study,  to  make  out  the  year's  program,  and 
given  advice  as  to  books  and  reproductions,  lantern  slides  and 
lecturers.  We  have  discouraged  mechanical  extracts  about 
the  lives  of  artists,  and  the  haphazard  program  made  up  of 
club  flower,  club  color,  club  motto,  "roll  call,"  musical  selec- 
tion and  recitation,  all  padded  around  an  essay  about  some 
painter !  ■  And  the  beat  of  this  effort  is,  that  we  are  now  getting 
letters  thanking  us  for  so  plainly  pointing  out  the  futiUly 
of  such  pseudo-artistic  afternoons. 

On  account  of  our  physical  remoteness,  one  from  the 
other,  mnch  of  our  work  has  been  done  as  Individuals.    Still 
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we  have  kept  in  cloBe  tooch  tbroa^  drcolar  letters  and  private 
correspondence ;  also  through  reportB  printed  in  the  dail;  preM 
and  in  club  jonmals.  The  Chairman  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Cooncil  in  Ban  Antonio  in  March,  1909,  where  ahe  came 
in  contact  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion, with  Chairmen  of  other  Standing  Committees,  with  the 
hospitable  Texas  women  and  with  man;  State  Federation  of- 
ficers. On  one  eTening  she  presided  at  an  Art  Conference 
when  women  from  eleven  states  spoke  briefly.  In  November, 
1909,  she  represented  her  committee  at,  and  spoke  by  invita- 
tion before,  the  American  Civic  Association  at  Cincinnati. 
( Not  the  least  of  the  pleasores  of  that  occasion  was  the  meet- 
ing BO  many  of  the  hostesses  of  this  our  Tenth  Biennial.)  The 
relation  of  onr  Standing  Committees  to  great  national  bodies  is 
a  matter  of  highest  importance,  and  jnst  here  it  may  well  be 
noted  that  the  present  Art  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  ber 
predecessor,  are  both  directors  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  whose  annual  convention  is  to  occur  next  week  in 
Washington. 

The  bond  between  the  General  Federation  and  the  State 
Art  Committees  haa  been  strengthened  by  the  Art  Handbook ; 
by  the  reports  from  many  states  edited  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration Art  Chairman  and  published  for  the  last  six  months 
in  the  various  clnb  organs;  by  the  presence  of  some  member 
of  the  committee  at  many  State  Federation  meetings,  and, 
where  a  visit  haa  been  ont  of  question,  by  letters  of  advice 
and  friendly  appreciation  for  public  reading  at  art  sessions. 
The  correspondence  has  increased  each  month,  and  the  mem- 
01  y  of  the  enthusiastic  words  of  thanks  received  from  so  many 
sources  will  cheer  many  a  future  hour. 

The  activities  of  the  Vice-Cbairman,  Miss  Robson  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  of  Mrs.  Jennings  of  Utah,  have  been  con- 
fined largely  to  their  own  great  states,  but  in  many  cases  they 
have  been  able  to  give  help  and  advice  to  clubs  in  the  West 
and  Sonthweet,  where  their  knowledge  of  local  conditions  was 
indispensable. 

Hiss  Wheeler  of  Bbode  Island  made  an  important  con- 
tribntion  to  the  efficiency  of  our  committee,  by  publishing  at 
her  own  expense  a  twenty-page  brochure  entitled  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Art  Committee  in  the  Woman's  Club  to  Industrial 
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Edacatioii."  (The  few  remaining  copies  are  at  ;oar  diapoai- 
tioD  at  Art  HoEidquartera.)  Miss  Wheeler's  official  connection 
with  the  International  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  brings 
the  General  Federation  Art  Committee  in  touch  with  leading 
art  educators  all  over  the  world. 

After  doing  her  fuU  ehare  in  the  Nortfavest,  Uiss  Knovles 
of  Montana  resigned  from  oar  committee  to  continue  ber  own 
personal  art  stud;.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston  of  Indiana,  in  taking 
the  vacant  position,  reinforced  us  in  lines  where  we  particn- 
larl;  needed  help.  Her  "Democratic  Art  Movement,"  be^an  in 
her  home  town  of  Richmond,  fourteen  years  ago,  has  ext^ided 
to  six  other  towns  of  her  own  state  and  leaped  across  the 
bonndariea  into  Michigan  and  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Qay  of  New  York,  wife  of  a  National  Academician, 
herself  an  art  lecturer  and  organiser,  had  the  happy  thought, 
early  in  our  history,  of  taking  an  Art  census.  Before  the 
Council  meeting  in  8an  Antonio,  we  had  completed  this  coi- 
sns,  each  member  of  our  committee  entering  into  correspond- 
ence with  a  given  number  of  State  Art  Chairmen  who  responded 
eagerly  and  promptly.  Mrs.  Wells  tabulated  the  returns  from 
tike  seven  States  assigned  to  her,  and  the  Coarant  gave  her  a 
display  full-page  in  December  showing  at  a  glance  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  her  territory.  In  many  respects,  our  own 
census  was  more  satisfactory  than  the  recent  reports  sent  by 
individual  clubs  upon  the  printed  slips,  yet  these  last  returns 
show  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  clubs  study- 
ii^;  art  Only  lack  of  time  at  Ban  Antonio,  want  of  space  in 
club  oi^ans,  and  lack  of  funds  for  this  sort  of  work  has  pre- 
vented onr  art  census  from  securing  the  publici^  it  deserved. 
We  have  preserved  these  reports  and  they  are  open  for  your 
inspection  here  at  Art  Headquarters. 

Beside  the  actnal  information  derived,  the  movement 
served  to  bring  us  all  into  a  circle  of  common  interest  States 
became  interested  in  each  other,  and  the  reports  have  traveled 
from  one  State  Art  Chairman  to  another.  These  reports 
strengthened  my  desire  to  effect  an  interchange  of  State  Trav- 
eling Art  Galleries  or  Portfolios,  and  to  induce  the  older  states 
with  well-organized  committees  and  Art  Museoms  to  provide 
portfolios  of  reproductions  and  art  reference  books  for  the 
weaker  states.    The  movemoit  is  gaining  in  favor,  bnt  as  yet 
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I  can  tell  of  but  two  defloite  responses  to  mj  appeal.  lUlnola 
has  lent  Nebraska  a  collectioii  of  original  oil  and  water  color 
paintings  bj  Chicago  artists;  and  an  art  committee  in  St. 
Louis,  composed  of  one  repreeentatlTe  from  each  Oity  and 
Suburban  Club,  sent  last  year,  by  Mrs.  Moore,  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  a  large  and  carefnlly  selected  collection  of  reprodnctiona 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  wltii  art  reference  books  to  assist 
in  their  intelligent  nse.  Miss  Beattie  of  the  Canal  Zone  writes 
me  under  date  of  March  21 :  "I  cannot  resist  a  line  to  tell 
jon  how  greatly  the  art  books,  art  folios  and  larger  pictures 
have  been  appreciated  in  onr  clnbs.  The;  hare  giren  the 
program  for  many  occaBtona."  The  States  to  which  I  have 
appealed  to  follow  this  good  example  hare  all  had  reasons  for 
refnsing  which  have  seemed  good  to  themselves.  But  if  I  coald 
have  pledges  of  help  from  the  strong  to  the  weak  daring  this 
Biennial  meeting,  oh!  how  glad  I  shoald  be!  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  ns  to  put  clTibs  into  communication  with 
art  poblishers  and  to  help  arrange  exhibitions  of  reprodnc- 
tiona ;  and  oar  artist  friends  hare  responded  to  my  request  for 
personal  loans  and  for  a  one-man  exhibition  or  for  paintings 
and  etchings,  to  tead  in  groaps.  Yet  that  has  not  been  the 
"helping  hand"  idea  which  I  wanted. 

Another  hope  has  not  been  realized;  that  of  having  a 
"Traveling  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibit  I  wanted  the  strongest 
organization  of  this  character  in  the  conntry  to  cooperate 
with  OS  in  this,  bat  their  members  deemed  it  Inexpedient  to 
Bead  oat  any  drcalating  collections.  There  Is  mach  interest 
in  individaal  dabs,  and  there  are  many  small  groapa  of  club 
women  working  quietly  bat  eamestiy  in  varioos  crafts  and 
on  the  important  subject  of  household  decoration. 

In  fact,  I  must  be  allowed  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
neither  the  reports  from  State  Art  Chairmen  nor  those  from 
the  Club  Presidents  bring  oat  oil  the  art  work,  caltnral,  prac- 
tical and  altroiBtic,  which  fafis  been  done  daring  the  past  two 
years.  Hosts  of  our  clab  womoi  work  and  are  the  leading 
spirits  in  dabs,  gnilds  and  leagues,  which  being  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  cannot  be  federated  with  as.  A  few 
dabs  have  daimed  too  much,  for  the  club  that  listens  to  one 
paper  a  year  and  does  not  even  invite  the  public  to  hear  that  one 
paper,  cannot  be  said  to  be  working  for  Art.    The  slips  from 
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these  cInbB  I  have  thrown  otit  of  my  tabnlatioiL  Thrown  ont, 
too,  are  all  the  slips  stating  "Art  work  is  planned  for  next 
year."  But  hnndreds  of  those  printed  slips  have  come  back 
to  me  which  in  no  way  conid  convey  to  outsiders  the  magnificent 
accompUshment  of  the  club  nor  the  ontiring  devotion  of  the 
dab  members.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
art  work  done  by  the  Illinois  clubs,  while  California,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  MaaBachnsetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missonri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio  and  others  may  well  be  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  believe  what,  nevertheless, 
the  slips  tell  me,  that  in  several  states  only  two  or  three  dabs 
study  any  branch  of  art,  and  that  there  are  a  few  states  in 
which  not  a  single  dvic  art  impalse  has  been  felt. 

The  returns  from  the  mnsical  clubs  upon  the  art  slips, 
with  their  story  of  free  public  concerts  and  scholarships,  hare 
been  an  interesting  surprise,  and  may  well  lead  the  General 
Federation  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  sub-committee  for 
the  farthering  of  this  beautiful  art. 

The  tabulation  of  the  answers  by  States  and  by  the  many 
divisions  of  art  activity  has  been  pat  in  condse  typewritten 
form.  These  sheets  and  the  original  slips  may  be  consulted 
throughout  the  Biennial  at  Art  Headqaart^^.  The  goieral 
deductions  with  which  I  conclude  this  report  today  serve  but 
as  a  hint  of  the  club  woman's  part  in  the  national  striving  for 
a  beautifnl  and  noble  dvilization. 

OaNBRALIZBD    8TATBMBNT. 

Number  of  returned  slips  examined 2896 

Number  of  clubs  studying  or  working  for  Art 1103 

Number  studying  Arts  and  Crafts. 47 

Number  studying  Civic  Art 98 

( Several  Civic  Clubs  report  no  art  work  nor 

study.     One  is  tempted  to  cry — how  con  they 

n^lect  so  important  a  branch  of  civics.) 

Number  studying  Music. 30 

(These  figures  mean  nothing,  because  few 

clubs  had  the  idea  of  entering  Music  under  Art.) 
Number  giving  Art  books.  Pictures  or  Casts  to 

Libraries  75 
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Number  giving  Art  books,  Pictores  or  Castti  to 
SehoolB  249 

Bereral      reports      mentioo      "Decorating 

BcboolB ;"  the  expression  is  vague,  bat  In  several 

cases  it  nndonbtedly  means  moral  paintings. 

Nnmber  giving  Art  books,  Pictares  or  Casts  to  Social 

Settlements,  Hospitals,  Jovenile  Coarts,  Small 

Towns,  Uining  Camps,  etc 27 

2?ambtf  bringing  exhibitions  or  distingnished  lec- 
turers to  town  for  pablic  good 236 

Number  using  Lanterns  or  Beflectors  in  regnlar 
meetings  141 

Lanterns  used  consistent];  in  only  a  few 
large  towns. 

Many  inquiries  on  tbe  slips  about  collection 
of  slides.    Most  HnseimiB  will  rent  slides. 

Man;  Universities  and  Coll^ea  rent  slides. 

Many  High  Schools  rent  slides. 

Sev«^  Public  Libraries  loan  slides. 

Fine  co-operation  between  Educational  In- 
stitutions and  the  Clnbs. 

Small  towns  should  buy  lantern  and  rent 
slides,  occasionally,  at  least. 
Number  of  State  Federations  Owning  Traveling 
Gallery  21 

Several  State  Federations  own  more  than  one 
collection ;  such  are  Illinois,  Nebraska,  California, 
Hissouri.  In  a  few  States,  Clnbs  have  access  to 
State  Library  Commission  Collections,  such  as 
New  York,  WiBCiHiBin,  District  of  Columbia. 
Hundreds  of  Clnbs  know  nothing  of  the  Trav- 
eling Art  Collections  at  their  disposition.  It  is 
astounding  that  Clubs  in  IlUnois  or  Nebraska, 
for  instance,  should  report  2fo  to  this  question. 
Many  Clubs  express  deirire  to  learn  of  available 
collections. 
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TABULATED  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  SENT  TO 
CLUBS  BY  ART  COMMITTEE. 


NAHB  OP  8TATB 


AlBbania  

Arkansas  

CalKomU 

Colorado    

Connecticat  

Delairare  

District  of  Columbia. 

Blorlda    

Georgia   

Idabo   

IlllQOlS     

Indiana  

fCMitaeky   

Louisiana  

Uaryland   

UassacbiuettB  

Michigan    

Hlnneaota    

Uisslsilppl  

UlBsourl   

UoDtana  

NebTSika   

Wbw  HampBhlre  .  ■  • . 

Neiv  Jemer  

New  York   

Nortb  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    f, 

Oklahoma  .J 

PeQDBi'lvaata    

Bhode  Inland  

South  Carolina  

Sooth  Dakota 

TlmnesBee  

Dtah .;;.";;;.";;;;! 

Vermont   

Virginia   

WaBblDgtoQ  

West  Tliiilnla 

WlBCOnBlD     

Wyoming , 
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PRACTICAL  ART  WORK  FOR  WOMEN'S  CLURB. 
HBNRT  TUBNEB  BAILBT,  BOSTON. 

Refrbskntatiyb  Woukn  of  Ahkbica:  I  assure  joo  the 
inTitation  to  speak  before  this  coDTention  gave  me  great  pleas- 
ure, but  a  letter  whicti  I  received  sbortly  afterward  gave  me 
still  greater  pleasure,  for  in  that  letter  the  topic  of  my  address 
was  assigDed,  and  J  was  given  a  definite  specification  as  to 
what  I  was  to  say.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  for  this  ad- 
dress is  removed  entirely  from  my  shoulders;  this  morning  I 
am  simply  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  this  dty,  the  hand  of 
one  drawing  here  npon  the  wall  for  yoa. 

The  topic  as  annonnced  is,  Practical  Art  Worh  for  Olnbs, 
bat  in  the  letter  to  which  I  referred  that  was  elaborated  to 
indnde  the  following  points : 

Ist.  Help  to  understand  beaoty  everywhere,  one  of  the 
needs,  so  this  letter  said,  of  tbe  women's  clubs. 

2nd.  What  can  women's  cluba  do  to  raise  the  standard 
of  taste? 

3rd.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  dress  and  home  deco- 
ration T 

4tli.  What  can  be  done  to  lead  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  work  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  so-called  ? 

Sth.  What  can  the  clubs  do  to  Influence  civic  life  in  the 
direction  of  the  beautiful? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  five  may  be  reduced  to  three 
topics: 

lat.    The  personal  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

2nd.    Individual  embodiment  of  tbe  beautiful. 

3rd.    Club  inflnence  for  the  beautiful. 

I  b^  of  you  to  notice  first  that  in  the  Btatistics  which 
were  presented  npon  the  blackboard  a  few  minutes  ago,  while 
there  are  clubs  engaged  in  schoolroom  decoration,  clubs  en- 
gaged in  bringing  abont  beauty  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  country,  not  one  clnb  has  been  studying  the  problem  of 
the  beautiful  itself,  and  not  one  clnb,  so  far  as  the  statistics 
show,  has  beai  studying  the  problem  of  dress,  or  tbe  problem 
of  hons^old  decoration. 
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It  would  Beem  to  me  that  these  are  some  of  the  obrious 
topicB  for  women's  clnbe  to  consider.  I  know  that  in  present- 
ing what  I  Bball  have  to  ea;  this  morning,  I  am  doing  a  rathra 
fitopid  thing.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  once 
told  me  that  if  one  wishes  to  inflaence  men  in  any  direction, 
the  men  may  be  brought  together  in  a  large  mass,  and  one  may 
then  say  anything  he  pleases  to  them  while  they  are  together. 
Bat,  if  one  deals  with  them  as  indiriduals,  one  most  be  very 
politic.  On  the  other  hand,  said  my  friend,  if  one  wishes  to 
inflnence  women  when  tbey  are  brought  togetiier  in  a  mass, 
one  must  be  very  politic ;  bnt  when  one  has  a  woman  alone, 
he  can  say  to  her  anything  he  pleases.  That  advice  was  bom 
out  of  a  wide  experience.  I  have  no  hope,  therefore,  of  inter- 
esting this  maas  of  yoo  this  morning  in  the  direction  of  per- 
sonal improvement  in  the  power  to  perceive  beautiful  things ; 
and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  subject 
any  woman  can  consider  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  the 
topics  mentioned  in  the  letter  I  quoted. 

The  most  important  work  for  any  club  woman  to  do  is  to 
improve  herself  in  the  power  to  perceive  beauty. 

We  had  in  a  convention  in  Bosb>n  last  week  an  address 
by  John  Enneking,  the  painter,  who  made  the  remark  that  we 
here  in  America  do  not  realize  that  oar  aesthetic  house  is 
mortgaged,  and  that  if  the  mortgage  were  to  be  foreclosed,  we 
would  have  nothing  left,  because  we  have  nothing  of  our  own, 
nothing  but  what  we  have  borrowed.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not 
true  for  the  individual.  If  you  were  to  think  over  your  ideas 
about  beauty,  and  seriously  decide  whence  these  ideas  came,  I 
think  you  would  find  that  almost  all  of  them  are  borrowed, 
and  that  the  ideas  which  you  have  acquired  by  your  own  reac- 
tion npon  the  beautiful  things  in  nature  and  upon  the  beautiful 
things  in  art,  are  not  as  many  or  as  rich  as  they  might  be; 
and  therefore,  I  am  going  to  suggest,  first,  two  important 
things  that  I  believe  anyone  may  do  to  advantage  who  wishes 
to  have  keener  eyes  and  a  surer  taste. 

First  of  all,  any  person  who  will  may  whet  his  eyesight 
to  a  keen  edge  in  the  matter  of  color  by  observing  color.  I 
think  that  the  b^inning,  for  the  i»ereon  of  adult  age,  is  a 
little  sample  book  of  colored  papers.  I  had  such  a  sample 
book  yesterday  afternoon  in  my  possession  when  I  was  visiting 
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a  friend  in  the  cit;  of  Chicago,  and  I  matched  the  colon  of 
some  withered  leavei  she  had  removed  from  the  fern  that  stood 
in  her  window.  The  scale  of  color  derived  from  tboM  leaves 
is  perfect  aa  a  baais  for  designing  a  coetume.  Any  woman  who 
will  take  an;  commonplace  thing,  a  bud  from  a  tree,  a  piece  of 
dnder  from  a  fnmace,  a  pebble  from  the  street,  a  bit  of  lichen 
from  a  rock,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  and  will  match  ap  the  colors 
of  that  object  as  closely  as  ahe  can  from  a  Hilton  Bradley 
sample  book,  will  find  herself  in  the  proMnce  of  a  revelation 
of  beanty. 

"The  frailest  leaf,  the  mossy  bark. 

The  acorn's  cnp,  the  rain-drop's  arc, 

The  swinging  spider's  silver  line, 

The  ruby  of  a  drop  of  wine," 
these  tilings  are  foil  of  the  subtlest  1>eantiee  of  color,  and  by 
the  persistent  observation  of  these  things,  a  person  may  be- 
come keen  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  color. 

I  would  advise  any  woman  who  wants  to  know  how  to 
drees  better,  how  to  combine  colors  more  perfectly  in  her 
drees,  to  persist  in  that  kind  of  observation  of  the  most  com- 
monplace, nnpromising  things. 

In  addition  she  onght  to  know  a  little  of  the  theory  of 
color;  ahe  ooght  to  know  that  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
tmm  may  be  arranged  in  a  circuit,  In  perfect  relation  to  one 
another,  and  that  any  woman  who  has  located  accurately  the 
key  color  of  her  complexion  in  that  circuit,  may  be  sore  of  tha 
colors  she  should  wear  to  appear  at  her  best  upon  a  given 
occasion." 

I  have  been  looking  over  this  andience  and  picking  out 
ttie  chords  of  mnaic,  picking  ont  the  costumes  that  sing,  that 
are  perfect  in  combination  of  color,  with  nothing  to  detract 
^m  their  beauty.  They  all  fall  into  the  three  schemes  I  have 
mentioned.  Whatever  the  fashion  there  ia  no  excose  for  in- 
harmonious color  in  dress. 

The  next  problem  is  the  combination  of  colors  to  prodnce 
harmony  in  one's  environment  in  the  household  decoration.    I 

•The  speaker  here  illustrated  the  three  typical  harmonioui  combina- 
tions by  means  of  drawings  upon  the  blackboard  in  colored  chalk. 
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hare  no  time  to  consider  that  this  morning.  Th«  three  Bchemes 
hold  good  here  also. 

If  a  woman  feels  that  she  cannot  study  natore  for  herself, 
cannot  base  her  constructive  color  work  on  the  solid  ground 
of  principles,  the  beet  thing  she  can  do  is  to  trust  to  the  jndg- 
mait  of  one  or  two  good  friends  who  know  fine  color  when 
the;  see  it.  By  some  means  women  must  learn  to  dress  so 
that  the  costume  will  be  becoming,  will  help  the  complexion, 
and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  head.  Of  course,  the  face  is 
the  supreme  thing.  In  the  face  the  eyes  are  supreme.  When  a 
woman  displays  so  many  diamonds  tiiat  her  eyes  are  not  first, 
when  she  carries  such  a  combination  of  finery  that  her  face 
is  not  first  and  as  beautiful  as  possible,  she  is  not  well  dressed. 

I  now  suf^est  that  anyone  who  wants  to  know  what 
beauty  of  form  means,  b^n  by  making  a  collection  of  leaves. 
Take  any  leaf  that  Is  growing  near  tlie  honse,  press  it  flat, 
and  mount  it  oil  a  small  cord  so  that  you  can  study  it.  After 
a  while,  when  you  hare  a  collection  of  leaves  of  different  kinds, 
classify  them,  first,  for  general  shape.  Yon  will  see  that  the 
leaves  approach  certain  types.  You  will  see  that  while  no 
two  leaves  are  alike,  they  all  seem  to  be  striving  for  a  certain 
ideal.  As  you  study  them  you  will  find  that  the  type  toward 
which  they  aspire  may  be  a  square,  or  a  triangle,  a  circle,  or 
an  oblong.  You  wilt  find  that  other  leaves  approach  the  oval 
form  with  the  stem  sometimee  at  the  pointed  aid,  sometimes 
at  the  round  end.  Some  of  these  leaves  are  very  beautiful  in 
their  infinite  modifications,  but  all  of  them  ma;  be  grouped 
according  to  certain  types.  Prom  such  a  stud;  yon  will  get  a 
perception  of  what  constitutes  unity,  the  first  essential  of 
beauty  of  form  in  dress.  Further  stud;  of  leaves  will  leave  to 
the  perception  of  unity  of  form  through  another  element.  Yon 
will  find  that  certain  characteristics  of  line  in  a  leaf  are  re- 
peated throughout  all  parts  of  the  leaf.  You  will  find,  for 
instance,  that  if  a  curve  of  force,  or  a  reversed  curve,  or  a 
spiral  curve  is  found  as  the  contour  of  one  lobe,  it  is  found 
again  in  the  other  lobes.  In  other  words,  all  the  parts  partake 
of  some  common  qnali^,  all  are  influenced  by  the  same  motive. 
This  participation  in  some  one  controlling  element  is  the  basis 
of  style,  in  architecture,  in  ceramics,  in  handwriting,  in  deco- 
ration, in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  every  phase  of  art,  inclnd- 
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lug  drew.  B;  sach  study  of  leaveR  yon  will  b^io  to  know 
what  style  is.  Style  is  something  more  fnndam^tal  than  'the 
styles."  Style  means  the  perfect  consistency  of  all  the  parts, 
the  parts  holding  tt^ther  because  they  have  something  in 
common.  Any  leaf  of  the  forest  is  more  stylish  than  almost 
any  woman  yon  are  likely  to  meet  on  the  street,  because  each 
leaf  is  perfectly  consistent. 

If  yon  want  to  be  stylishly  dressed,  one  color  mnst  give 
the  keynote,  namely,  yonr  complexion,  and  all  the  rest  mast 
sing  with  that ;  one  element  of  form  mnst  determine  the  style, 
namely,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  yonr  flgore,  and  all 
most  be  made  to  rhyme  with  that.* 

So  mnch  on  the  first  two  points  I  am  to  consider.  On  the 
third  point,  Glob  Infinence  for  the  Beantifol,  I  have  only 
time  to  read  the  headings  of  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

1.  The  club  can  co-operate  with  the  public  school,  and 
see  that  in  the  pablic  school  the  instmction  in  drawing  and 
design  Is  along  the  right  lines. 

2.  The  dab  can  set  problems  for  the  children  to  work 
ont,  problems  in  color,  in  design  in  connection  with  coetame, 
the  home,  almost  erery  phase  of  daily  life,  and  can  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  work. 

3.  The  clab  can  see  that  collections  of  beantlful  things 
are  begnn  in  the  schools,  or  in  local  museums;  collections  not 
of  pictnres  alone,  but  of  beautiful  objects  of  erery  sort 

4.  The  club  can  offer  prizes  for  photographs  of  local 
subjects.  The  great  trees  in  the  town,  the  best  oak,  the  best 
maple,  whatever  the  tree  may  be  that  Is  the  best  of  Its  kind, 
ought  to  be  photographed  over  and  over  again  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  the  best  photograph  of  it  exhibited  and 
preserved  in  the  town  library  or  the  museum.  That  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  develop  a  love  of  natural  beauty  in  the 
home  town.  If  you  can  induce  the  amateur  photographers  to 
enlist  in  the  making  of  the  best  photographs  possible,  of  your 
finest  trees,  of  the  most  picturesque  things  in  your  town,  of 
the  prettiest  house  in  the  midst  of  its  shrubbery,  of  the  best 
view  on  the  river,  the  best  view  of  the  mountain,  of  the  best 
vistas  in  your  parks,  you  will  do  more  to  influence  the  common 


•This  point  was  illustrated  by  numerous  blackboard  drawings. 
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people  in  the  direction  of  dric  beaaty,  than  yon  will  by  all 
the  elaborate  plans  yon  can  aecnre  from  profesBiona)  landscape 
architects.  Bnch  work  edncates  the  public  to  the  point  where 
the  plans  for  civic  betterment  will  l>e  appreciated.  Yon  mnst 
b^in  where  the  people  lire,  with  the  things  they  know  and 
make  them  know  theee  things  better. 

5.  Yon  can  offer  prizes  for  home  grounds.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  women's  clnba  ought  to  keep  lawn  mowers  to  let ! 
Don't  offer  the  prizes  to  the  fathers  and  mothers;  offer  the 
prizes  to  their  children.  Fathers  and  mothers  will  not  resoit 
that! 

6.  Then  be  sure  that  yon  know  your  Park  Commissioner 
and  keep  right  after  him  all  the  time.  Do  everything  that  you 
can  to  promote  the  planting  of  trees  where  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  your  town.  One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  cities 
of  the  West  ie  the  way  the  streets  are  planted ;  but  there  are 
many  towns  yet  where  much  needs  to  be  done  in  this  line. 
Recently  I  was  with  a  certain  Park  CommisBioner  when  we 
went  over  an  entire  town  and  located  every  little  triangle 
where  one  road  comes  into  another.  We  named  those  triangles, 
giving  them  the  names  of  well-known,  helpful  citizens,  past  or 
present,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity ;  and  then  each  triangle  was 
given  into  the  custody  of  some  responsible  person  in  the 
vicinity,  who  for  the  lai^  salary  of  five  dollars  a  year  was 
happy  to  agree  to  keep  the  edges  of  that  little  plot  trimmed, 
to  keep  the  grass  clipped,  and  to  keep  it  free  from  paper  and 
tin  cans  and  Uneeda  biscuit  boxes !  That  enlisted  the  interest 
of  the  townspeople  as  nothing  else  had  done.  In  many  cases 
we  caused  a  tree  to  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  little  green 
plot ;  because,  you  know, 

"He  that  planteth  a  tree  provideth  a  kindness  for  many 

generations. 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  Mm." 

7.  Then,  lastly,  the  local  club  ought  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  establish  an  Art  Commission  of  three  persons, 
respected  for  their  good  tasta  That  Commission  ought  to 
begin  its  life  without  any  powers  by  law,  because  the  only 
powers  that  an  Art  Commission  can  have  in  America  that 
are  worth  having  are  acquired  by  the  Commission  itself.    Yon 
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cannot  make  people  believe  in  a  CommiMion  if  it  iias  arbitrarr 
power  to  say  to  tliia  one  or  that  one,  yon  mnst  do  this,  or,  yon 
mnst  do  that  That  is  sare  to  be  interpreted  ai  an  interfer- 
ence vith  the  prerogative  of  tlie  free  American  citixen!  We 
liaTe  in  oar  towns  just  abont  one-third  the  Totera  who  are  at 
the  stage  of  development  wliich  reasons  thus  with  itself:  "I 
am  independent  and  free.  Therefore,  if  a  tiling  is  proposed 
tlkat  I  know  is  good,  I  will  go  against  it,  aimply  to  prove  to 
my  neighbors  that  I  am  free !"  The  only  safe  way  is  to  start 
with  a  Conunission  withont  vested  antbority;  then  the  Com- 
mission will  acquire  power  by  its  own  force  of  character,  by 
its  own  good  taste,  and  in  time  become  powerful  indeed. 

In  closing  I  want  to  give  yon  a  little  tonch  of  idealism. 
I  like  to  have  something  "impossible"  on  hand!  Here  it  is 
for  the  women  of  America:  To  enlist  every  woman  in  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  a  national  flower  of  the  United 
States.  Old  Egypt  has  its  lotos,  Japan  has  its  chrysantbemnm, 
the  France  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  France  of  today 
has  its  flenr-de-lis ;  England  has  its  rose ;  Ireland  has 
its  shamrock;  and  we  have — nothing!  There  have  been 
varions  attempts  to  give  ns  a  national  flower;  some  have  ad- 
vocated the  daisy  (bat  many  farmers  hate  "white-weed") ; 
some  say  the  golden-rod  (but  farmers  hate  that  too  in  some 
sections  of  oar  country) ;  someone  said  columbine — beautiful 
but  frsil.  Are  snch  as  these  fit  for  a  national  flower?  No. 
We  cannot  have  anything  unless  it  be  worthy.  I  am  going 
to  saggest  that  we  work  for  the  Mountain  Laurel  as  the 
national  flower.  It  grows  in  its  finest  form  in  the  original 
thirteen  states,  but  it  grows  in  some  form  or  can  be  made  to 
grow  in  every  state  in  the  union.  It  has  historic  associations; 
the  victors  in  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  crowned  with  laurel. 
Our  fathers  loved  it  for  its  beanty,  and  our  poets  have  written 
of  it.  Bat  to  be  a  national  flower  it  mnst  be  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  I  will  show  yon. 
First,  because  it  is  a  hard  wood  plant,  and  lasts  year  after 
year.  In  favored  places  it  becomes  a  tree,  but,  like  Liberty, 
it  is  a  hardy  thing,  and  will  persist  under  the  most  adverse 
ctmditions.  It  is  ever^^reen:  there  is  another  reason  why  it  is 
appropriate  to  us  in  America!  It  is  colored  with  comple- 
mentary colors,  the  red  and  the  green,  and  therefore  it  unites 
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the  extremes  of  colors  as  ve  unite  here  In  America  rarioos 
extremes.  The  flowers  are  white  and  red,  two  of  the  colors 
of  oar  flag,  and  the  third  color,  green,  is  bine  warmed  b;  the 
addition  of  a  little  yellow  (the  symbol  of  wisdom),  so  that  blue 
(tmth)  becomes  green,  tbe  symbol  of  froitfnlness.  Again, 
therefore,  the  colors  are  especially  appropriate  for  ns  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  appropriateness  is  still  more  evident  when  yon  re- 
member that  the  blossoms  of  the  laurel  are  always  in  heads — 
"E  ploribns  nnam."  Some  flowers  depend  on  the  wind  to 
fertilize  them,  some  depend  on  insects,  bnt  the  laurel  is  pe- 
culiarly American;  it  fertilizes  itself  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
device.  It  has  its  own  original  invention  for  doing  its  -work  t 
Isn't  that  American? 

The  most  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  national  flower 
is  that  the  flower  shall  be  easily  translatable  into  the  terms 
of  art;  yon  most  have  a  flower  that  you  can  use  in  decoration. 
The  lanrel  is  such  a  flower.  There  is  a  fine  movement  in  its 
lines  of  growth,  to  b^in  with.  It  always  has  good  carves, 
forceful,  grac^nl  curves  in  its  elements,  which  may  be  utilised 
in  all  sorts  of  decorations.  Ton  will  have  to  hunt  the  vege- 
table kingdom  through  to  find  a  more  graceful  form  than  of 
the  laurel  leaf.  It  is  always  beantifal  even  after  it  withers 
or  is  dead,  for  the  leaves  of  evergreen  trees  do  die  in  turn, 
as  you  know.  When  yon  come  to  the  flower  itself,  there  is 
simply  no  end  to  the  beauty  of  it,  and  whoi  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
lo  and  behold,  it  splits  into  a  five-pointed  star!* 

Let  us  all  become  more  seositive  to  beau^;  let  ns  all 
endeavor  to  embody  beauty  in  everything  we  produce;  let  us 
use  all  the  Influence  we  have  to  make  a  more  beantlfiil  America. 

■Upon  the  blackboard  the  speaker  made  drawings  of  ornaments 
for  the  costumes  of  army  and  navy  officers,  for  civic  decorations, 
.-ind  architectural  forms  such  as  sculptured  moldings,  and  various 
capitals  of  unique  and  graceful  shape  derived  from  the  forms  of 
leaves,  buds,  flowers  and  seed -packs  of  tbe  laurel. 
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THS  TBBASUBBB,  UBS.  GBOBQB  0.  WELCH,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Hie  evening  meeting;  of  May  12th  waa  devoted  to  the 
Health  Department,  Mrs.  Bufns  P.  Williams,  Chairman, 
and  to  the  Civics  Department,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Monlton, 
Chairman.  AddreaBes  were  delivered  by  Alvin  Davison, 
Ph.D.,  Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  on  "The  Drinking  Cup  in 
its  Relation  to  Health,"  and  by  Dana  W.  Bartlett,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  on  "Progress  in  Civic  Betterment." 

The  incidoital  mnsic  was  given  by  Adolph  H.  Stader- 
mann  on  the  organ.  Offertory  In  A  flat — Batiste;  Flat 
Lux — Dnbois;  Berceose — Qnilmant;  Toccatta  Op.  25  No. 
4 — Boellmann. 

THE  DRINKING  CUP  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DISEASE. 
ALVIN  DAVISON,  PH.D.,  LATATBTTB  OOLLBGE,  PA. 

Dr.  DarifioQ  spoke  in  part  as  foUowe : 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  hnman  wretchedness  is  ill 
health.  Because  of  carelessness  and  ignorance  we  are  such 
a  sickly  people  that  we  require  the  services  of  one  physician 
for  abont  every  one  hundred  families.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  by  the  life  span  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  average  length  of  a  human  life  in  India 
is  twenty-flve  years,  in  the  United  States  nearly  forty-five 
years,  and  in  Sweden  over  fifty  years.  Length  of  life  increases 
wherever  sanitary  science  Is  applied.  In  India  it  is  station- 
ary ;  in  Europe,  the  average  length  of  life  has  doubled  in  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  The  rate  of  increase  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  c^tnries  was  only  four  years  per  cen- 
tury. During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  nine  years  per  century,  and  during  the 
last  half  at  the  rapid  rate  of  seventeen  years  per  coitnry. 
In  Germany  where  sanitary  science  has  reached  the  highest 
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development,  the  life  span  has  been  increased  between  the 
years  1860  and  IMO  at  the  rate  of  twenty-Beren  years  per 
cenlury. 

Yellow  fever  for  decades  held  Havana  captive,  and  de- 
manded its  tribute  of  hnndreds  of  lives  until  this  country  took 
control  and  destroyed  the  mosquitoes  which  carry  the  germs 
from  the  sick  to  the  well.  For  years  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  lives  in  India  have  been  annually  sacrificed  to  the 
host  of  germs  masquerading  under  the  name  of  bubonic  plagne. 
When  this  malady  appeared  in  California  recently,  its  progress 
was  stopped  by  destroying  the  rats  and  fleas,  the  transmitters 
of  the  germs  of  death.  The  man-eating  tubucular  germs  are 
deatroying  400  of  our  people  daily,  and  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  the  transmission  of  this  camivoroos  parasite  is  known  to 
be  the  drinking  cup. 

In  San  Francisco  it  is  a  crime  to  harbor  rats ;  in  Havana 
it  is  a  crime  to  harbor  mosquitoes ;  in  the  United  States,  should 
It  not  be  a  crime  to  harbor  a  disease-carrying  drinking  cup? 

In  Pennsylvania  we  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  state  is  placarded 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  "Don't  spit  upon  the  floor  or 
sidewalk,"  bat  there  still  remains  the  sil^t  invitation  to  defile 
the  drinking  cup  hong  in  public  parks  and  in  the  schoolrooms. 
When  an  idea  becomes  flrmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  no 
amount  of  evidence  showing  it  to  be  wrong  can  at  once  dis- 
lodge it  For  years  ve  were  taught  that  infectious  germs 
were  carried  into  onr  bodies  with  air.  Today  we  have  at 
hand  overpowering  evidence  showing  that  it  is  seldom  the  air 
which  carries  the  germs,  but  the  fingers,  food,  pencils,  drinking 
cape  and  insects. 

To  the  question,  "Should  the  use  of  the  common  cup  be 
prohibited?"  sent  to  the  Health  Board  of  every  state,  thirty- 
ei^t  answered  "yes,"  the  others  remained  silent.  To  the 
query,  "Do  you  expect  to  abolish  the  common  cup?"  twenty- 
one  state  Boards  of  Health  replied  "yes."  When  these  same 
boards  were  asked,  '^hat  obstacle  prevents  the  abolishment 
of  the  poisoned  cap?"  many  answered,  "Ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  people."  So  the  campaign  against  the  defiled  public 
cnp  mast  be  one  of  education.  Becaose  the  leading  women 
in  many  communities  have  originated  and  carried  through 
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measares  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  atate,  I 
am  aaking  jon  to  liaten  to  some  plain  facta  aboat  the  half 
million  Boiled  drinking  veaselB  scattered  through  the  cities 
and  hamletB  of  onr  conntry. 

The  casual  agents  of  all  the  important  infections  diaeasea 
in  this  coontry,  except  fire,  are  known  to  reside  in  the  aalira, 
not  only  when  a  patient  is  sick,  but  uaaally  for  some  time 
after  recovery. 

Doctor  Prince  Morrow  estimates  that  nearl;  2,000,000  of 
onr  people  are  carriers  of  the  germs  of  syphilis,  and  Bulkl; 
reportB  over  3,000  instances  where  the  lesions  giving  forth 
these  germs  day  by  day  were  on  the  lips  or  in  the  month,  so 
that  every  cnp  used  would  doubtless  be  infected  with  these 
parasites  of  moral  and  physical  decay. 

Let  as  now  examine  the  spedflc  evidence  convicting  the 
cup  of  being  an  ally  of  disease.  That  a  considerable  part  of 
the  germ  content  of  the  month  is  deposed  apon  anything 
tonched  by  the  lips,  we  have  indiapntable  evidence.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  hundred  glass  slips  tonched  by  the  lips  of 
different  persons  showed  the  number  of  germs  deposited  on 
each  to  vary  from  a  few  hundred  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Three  clean  sterile  glasses  filled  with  sterile  water 
and  each  used  only  once  by  a  child  presented  rich  infection 
under  the  microscope.  All  bore  bits  of  dead  skin.  Number 
one  had  on  its  brim  approximately  13,000  bacteria;  number 
two,  20,000,  and  number  three,  28,000. 

In  a  space  no  larger  than  the  bead  of  a  pin  on  the  brim  of 
a  cup  used  nine  days  in  a  school,  I  have  heea  able  to  count 
over  a  thousand  germs.  By  examining  numerous  areas,  I  esti- 
mated that  the  surface  about  the  brim  likely  to  be  touched  by 
the  lips  in  drinking,  bore  no  less  than  5,000,000  germs,  while 
other  millions  lingered  deeper  in  the  cup  where  the  saliva  had 
dripped  down.  Hundreds  of  dead  particles  of  human  skin 
decaying  on  the  sides  of  the  cnp  made  it  a  veritable  cemetery. 
Where  else  In  the  daily  activities  of  life  can  be  found  such  a 
rich  field  of  infection?  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
public  cups  bear  some  kind  of  pathogenic  germs.  The  fact 
that  they  cannot  in  many  cases  be  detected  does  not  prove 
their  absence.  Although  I  have  studied  the  deposits  from 
the  mouth  on  abont  100  glasses  and  cups,  only  ei^t  of  these 
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were  examined  epeciall;  to  detect  the  presence  of  disease 
germs.  Since  the  microscope  fails  in  most  cases  to  distiognish 
one  kind  of  bacterium  from  another,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  use  of  guinea  pigs  hj  injecting  the  washings  of  the  cups 
beneath  their  skin  and  noting  results. 

A  snmmar;  of  these  investigations  stated  briefly  is  that 
thirty-sereu  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  public  drinking  cups 
examined  for  the  presence  of  pathogenic  germs  bore  tubercle 
bacilli. 

McCoUom  of  Boston,  Scfaambu^  of  Philadelphia  and 
Chapin  of  Proridence  have  set  forth  a  vast  array  of  evidence 
showing  that  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  not  air-t>om 
diseases.  In  some  hospitals  in  Europe,  measles,  mumps,  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria  are  treated  in  the  same  ward,  and 
cared  for  by  the  same  nurses,  only  low  screens  being  used  to 
separate  the  beds,  and  the  instances  of  cross  infection  are 
rare. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  several  cities,  Cincinnati  in- 
cluded, have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  filter  disease  germs 
out  of  water,  which  is  then  in  many  instances  caught  in  cups 
often  laden  with  infection  from  brim  to  bottom.  To  filter 
water  is  a  wise  procedure,  but  to  defile  it  again  is  an  act  of 
stupidity  only  equalled  by  the  ostrich  which  believes  that  no 
harm  can  come  to  it  from  what  it  cannot  see. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  is  a  third  of  a  century  old 
but  the  fact  that  the  half  million  saliva  smeared  drinking  cups 
used  weekly  by  fully  a  half  million  persons  with  disease  germs 
in  their  months  were  scattering  the  seeds  of  death  with  a 
generosity  not  even  surpassed  by  the  flea,  the  fly,  and  mosquito, 
seems  not  to  have  been  seriously  considered  until  the  publica- 
tion of  my  paper  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  individual 
cups  have  beoi  provided  by  sev^teen  of  the  large  railway 
companies,  and  by  hundreds  of  stores  in  Boston,  Kew  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities. 

The  common  cup  has  been  outlawed  in  South  Pasadena, 
California,  in  the  parks  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in  the  schools 
of  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  entire 
state  of  Connecticut.  The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health 
has  condemned  the  use  of  the  public  cup  on  railway  trains 
and  in  the  stations.    Kansas,  the  state  which  believes  that 
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woman  is  a  dtizen,  and  gives  her  the  mighfy  power  of  the 
ballot,  was  the  first  state  in  the  anion  to  abolish  the  defiled 
cnp  from  all  railway  trains,  stations  and  educational  instita- 
tions.  The  order  wait  into  effect  September  1st,  1899.  Similar 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  states  (rf  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
Delaware,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin  and  California.  The  health 
boards  of  twenty  other  states  have  recorded  tbeir  wish  to  pnt 
away  this  destroyer  of  health  and  happiness,  bnt  declare  that 
they  cannot  do  so  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

Although  the  half  has  not  been  told,  I  hope  I  hare  said 
enon^  to  convince  my  hearers  that  it  le  as  much  criminal 
careleesnees  to  permit  the  general  use  of  a  public  cnp  as  to 
allow  the  nee  of  sawdnst  life-preservers,  or  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  without  fir&eecapes.  A  modem  interpreta- 
tion given  to  andoit  history  makes  the  flea  responsible  for  the 
downfall  of  Athens,  and  points  to  the  mosquito  as  the  greatest 
debilitating  influence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
These  insects  looked  as  harmlees  as  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy, 
but  like  it,  they  contained  what  was  to  do  the  deadly  work. 
Plagne  and  malaria  made  the  people  their  prey.  In  our  nation, 
the  drinking  cup  plays  the  part  of  the  wooden  horse  and  In- 
troduces into  one  community  after  another  the  enemies  which 
maim  and  kill.    How  long  shall  be  invite  human  slanghter? 

PBOOBE8S  IN  CIVIC  BETTERMENT. 

DANA  W.  BABTLBIT,  LOS  ANGELBS,  CAUFORNIA. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  this  evening  to  address  snch 
a  body  of  representative  womoi  for  I  feel  that  not  only  aa  an 
organized  force;  but  as  individuals,  yon  have  all  felt  the  ni^ 
to  better  days,  and  have  labored  diligently  in  the  work  of 
creating  the  Better  City.  Becanse  of  your  past  record,  I  feel 
that  yoQ  ax<  in  harmony  with  the  message  of  this  address  on 
"Progress  in  Civic  Betterment." 

"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new,"  bnt 
why  the  need  of  change  in  American  Mnnicipal  life?  The 
facts  themselves  are  the  best  answw.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  civic  misrule,  the  slum  is  found  in  every  city,  not 
alone  in  the  Ghetto,  bnt  also  in  the  City  Hfill,  resulting  in 
nnnecesBary  and  preventable  death  and  disease  and  crime,  in 
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graft — inefflciency  and  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  growth 
of  the  city  in  the  last  decade  has  been  ph^omenal.  The  meh 
from  the  farm  has  been  ^ceeded  in  nnmbers  by  the  mdi 
of  aliens  from  many  foreign  parte.  Many  of  these  new  city 
dwellers  left  ttehind  them  the  moral  ideals  of  the  simple  life 
and  adopted  the  loose  standards  of  their  new  enrironmoit 
The  citizens  of  our  American  cities  became  money  mad  and 
the  greed  for  gain  displaced  many  of  the  finer  altruistic  mo- 
tives, so  that  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  Beemed  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  passing  thought.  Tenements  were  built  where  children 
were  cnrsed  into  life,  not  bom.  The  saloon,  the  gambling  hell 
and  the  brothel  brought  great  retams  and  were  therefore 
coontemanced,  even  though  liveB  were  wrecked  and  characters 
ruined. 

This  was  the  age  of  combination  of  capital.  The  desire 
to  do  big  buainees  led  the  newly-formed  combines  to  seek  for 
franchises  and  unjust  discrimination,  which  could  seldom  be 
attained  except  through  roial  politicians.  This  resulted  in 
the  coalition  of  big  buaineas  with  bad  business,  which  was 
Democratic  or  Bepublican  as  circumstances  dictated,  and  this 
oi^anization  has  been  known  in  erery  city  as  the  Machine 
under  the  control  of  a  Boas  who  was  under  orders  from 
Big  Interests.  Politics  were  thus  corrupted  in  order  that 
fortunes  might  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  This 
resulted  both  in  the  lose  of  the  people's  money  and  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  righteousness,  and  it  also  produced  industrial 
inefficiency  and  disorder;  it  fostered  crime,  disease,  misery 
and  poverty.  "But  the  old  order  changeth."  A  new  day 
dawned  when  Arnold  Toynbee  went  into  the  depths  of  London 
to  seek  for  the  social  causes  for  the  evil  conditions,  when  Jane 
Addams  went  from  her  study  of  art  to  the  practical  study  of 
men,  consecrating  herself  to  the  newer  ideals  of  neighborliness. 

In  every  great  city  the  Settiement  brought  the  rich,  the 
talented,  the  fortunate  ones  into  touch  with  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  and  the  world  to  them  came  to  be  not  only  a  neigh- 
borhood bnt  a  brotherhood.  These  were  changing  times  in 
social  thought,  in  economics,  in  religion,  in  education  and  in 
politics.  A  new  spirit  was  moving  the  hearts  of  men,  some- 
thing akin  to  that  which  moved  the  mind  of  the  Christ  when 
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He  spoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  New  recraltB  were  mauf 
and  the  hearts  of  social  workeiB  were  eoconraged. 

In  these  years  many  were  the  efforts  to  tarn  the  rascals 
out  of  office,  only  to  be  met  by  a  reversal  at  the  next  election 
because  of  the  lack  of  ot^ajiisation  and  the  failure  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  behind  bad  politics  were  the  Oreat  Interests 
whose  purpose  was  to  debauch  that  they  might  profit  thereby. 
Learning  their  weakness  throagb  defeat,  the  forces  of  reform 
have  perfected  their  organizations  and  their  methods  and  are 
working  steadily  for  the  good  of  all.  Progress  towards  Civic 
Bef orm  has  gone  along  two  lines,  though  both  working  toward 
the  same  end,  viz :  social  and  governmental. 

The  pitiless  wail  of  outcast  children  called  for  the  remedy 
of  a  fearfnl  social  condition.  The  pli^t  of  lltUe  wage  slaves 
in  the  mills  stirred  to  action  conntless  thousands.  The  econo- 
mic condition  which  made  possible  the  payment  of  less  than  a 
living  wage  was  recognized  as  unjust,  and  the  producer  of  un- 
told evils,  by  those  who  had  learned  to  recognize  the  poor 
and  the  alien  as  brothers  of  a  common  Father.  Jacob  Bits' 
snmmons  to  a  ten  yearn  war  found  many  recruits.  The  slum 
became  a  laboratory  for  experiments  in  social  uplift.  The 
demolishing  of  rookeries  in  New  York  made  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  park  and  children's  playground.  Preventative 
and  constructive  work  became  the  order  of  the  day.  After  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  it  was  seen  that  pov- 
erty was  largely  preventable.  That  disease,  industrial  acci- 
dents, ignorance,  vice,  unjust  social  and  economic  conditions, 
were  causes  which  might  be  liminated  or  else  greatly  reduced. 
Th^  preventative  and  constructive  work  took  the  form  of 
tenement  house  reform,  city  planning,  war  against  the  white 
plague.  Establishment  of  playgrounds,  baths  and  comfort 
stations,  prison  reform,  adult  and  juvenile  probation,  child 
labor  laws,  juvenile  courts,  detention  homes,  vocational 
schools,  pure  food  laws,  safety  devices  in  industry,  indus- 
trial l^slation,  etc.  Ton  know  the  rest  of  the  story,  for 
have  you  not  been  among  the  active  workers  bringing  in  the 
better  day  which  means  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
man? 

While  social  workers  have  been  busy  discovering  social 
cansee  for  anti-social  conditions  and  applying  the  remedy  as 
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fast  as  that  remedy  was  discovered,  there  were  being  developed 
new  workers  who  were  intent  on  securing  the  tools  of  Democ- 
racy, to  the  end  that  the  city  government  might  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  They  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated  that  the  city  was  not  a  miniature 
state  or  nation,  but  rather  that  it  was  a  great  corporation 
wherein  every  citizen  was  a  stockholder  and  officials  were  but 
chosen  directors  of  the  corporation  subject  to  recall  if  the 
work  was  not  well  done.  If  the  people  were  to  rule  them  there 
was  no  longer  need  for  the  political  boss  and  the  political 
machine.  The  abundant  literature  of  exposure  revealing  graft 
and  incompetence  and  an  insolent  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  the  common  people,  made  evident  to  many  that  human 
rights  were  not  placed  above  property  rights,  nor  common 
interest  recognizeid  as  greater  than  special  interest  Then 
began  that  peaceful  revolution  which  will  eventually  overthrow 
the  bad  and  install  the  good. 

The  first  effort  towards  the  establishment  of  better 
municipal  government  took  a  non-partisan  form  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  partisan  politics  and  thus  break  the 
power  of  the  political  boss.  While  this  was  partially  suc- 
cessful in  some  cities,  a  more  perfect  way  was  developed  in 
what  is  known  as  the  commission  government  Starting  in 
Galveston  after  the  great  storm  bom  of  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, more  fully  developed  in  Dm  Moines,  it  has  spread  to 
nearly  eighty  cities  and  is  being  considered  as  a  solution  of 
municipal  ills  in  one  hundred  more.  This  simplifies  municipal 
government — unifies  the  city  and  centers  the  responsibility 
— the  entire  ballot  consisting  ci  the  names  of  citizens 
arranged  alphabetically  from  which  five  are  to  be  chosen 
to  run  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  a  hoard  of  commissioners 
or  directors.  These  are  subject  to  recall  by  the  people  if  they 
prove  to  be  dishonest  or  incompetoit  during  their  time  of  otRce. 
Wards  are  abolished.  The  city  is  considered  as  a  unit  and 
the  disgrace  of  ward  politics  is  at  an  aid.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  write  to  any  of  the  Commission  Cities  which  have  tried  the 
plan  for  a  year  or  more  to  discover  that  the  results  are  good 
and  that  the  people  believe  that  they  have  established  real 
municipal  democracy  with  the  tools  in  their  own  hands.  The 
short  ballot,  the  Recall— the  Referendum,  the  Initiative  and 
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the  Direct  Primary  make  it  almost  certain  that  honest,  ef- 
ficient men  will  be  elected  and  kept  honest  and  efficient  because 
the;  are  in  the  banda  of  the  people  and  not  the  machine. 

The  people  can  nov  have  what  they  want — A  City  Plan, 
The  City  Beantifal,  Clea^  Btreeta,  Proper  Sanitation  and 
Health,  Parks,  Playgrotinds,  Proper  Honeing,  Music,  Art, 
Recreation — Justice,  an  opportunity  for  the  poor  man  as  well 
as  the  rich.  They  can  secure  an  adequate  income  to  do  the 
things  worth  doing  by  equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
planning  for  a  future  income  as  a  private  corporation  would 
plan.  All  cities  have  not  yet  reached  this  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment and  yet  every  city  is  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  the  old 
plan.  Various  civic  oi^anizations  are  active  in  pointing  the 
way  oat.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Kesearch  in  New  York,  the 
Boston  Finance  Committee,  the  Merriam  Mnnicipal  Expendi- 
tore  Commission  of  Chicago,  the  Mnnicipal  League  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  examples  of  organizations  which  are  both  exposing 
the  bad  end  and  recommending  constructive  measures  which 
will  be  for  the  t>eet  good  of  the  city. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  civic  re- 
form, when  the  people  are  determined  to  overthrow  the  ma- 
chine and  run  their  city  without  dictation,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  Los  Angeles,  the  city  which  I  know  best — a  city  which 
has  determined  to  have  municipal  efficiency  with  democracy. 
This  city,  like  others,  was  engrossed  in  money  making  and 
pleasure.  The  citizens  abdicated  their  rights  and  allowed 
big  business  to  organize  and  bad  business  and  they  together 
with  the  great  political  machine.  The  city  was  douiinated 
by  a  boss  appointed  by  the  railroad  political  machine.  The 
first  awakening  was  social.  Settlements  and  clubs  and  civic 
organizations  inspired  the  creation  of  Playgrounds  and  Recrea- 
tion Centers,  Juvenile  Courts,  Parental  School,  George  Junior 
Republic,  Housing  Commission,  Municipal  Art  Commission, 
District  Nursing,  and  a  score  of  other  helpful  agencies.  As 
in  other  cities  the  desire  to  smash  the  intolerable  machine 
led  many  of  the  earnest  workers  into  a  non-partisan  fight, 
which  waa  partially  successful.  Attention  was  then  turned  to 
the  securing  of  tools  of  democracy  and  these  were  obtained  by 
amendmoit  to  the  Charter.  The  Recall,  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  finally  the  Direct  Primary — with  ward  lines  blotted  ont 
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and  with  nomination  by  petition  rather  than  by  caacns  and 
convention  as  onder  the  old  political  method.  With  these 
tools  in  their  hands  the  people  recalled  a  Mayor  who  repre- 
B«kted  the  Railroad  Machine,  and  nnder  the  Direct  Primary 
elected  good  government  officials  to  every  office. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  overthrow  of  the  machine  and  the  mak- 
ing of  all  officials  responsible  to  the  people,  the  saloon  is  nnder 
the  strictest  form  of  regulation,  the  vice  trust  is  destroyed  and 
the  white  stave  traffic  as  a  business  is  ended,  and  thus  far  there 
has  been  no  suspicion  of  graft.  The  officiala  are  serving  the 
people  and  the  people  are  willing  to  trust  the  officials  with  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  development  of  their 
water  supply  and  harbor — two  enormous  undertakings  which 
will  help  in  making  this  a  city  of  a  million  people.  Behind  the 
city  government  are  many  organizations  ever  watching  over 
the  good  name  of  the  city.  The  City  Club,  the  Municipal 
League,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Good  Government  or- 
ganization and  the  Good  Government  Fund,  the  League  of 
Justice,  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  feeling  a  responsi- 
bility at  this  critical  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  city,  for 
the  flood  of  people  sure  to  come  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1915. 

Social  and  civic  workers  are  united  in  the  belief  that  this 
city  of  the  Angel  Gate  can  be  made  to  be  a  city  of  a  million 
people  without  a  nlum,  and  a  city  of  happy  homes  in  the  midst 
of  gardens,  of  industries  and  commerce,  where  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  will  be  placed  above  the  making  of  dividends.  A 
city  with  a  broad  city  plan — one  which  will  anticipate  its 
growth  for  fifty  years. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  cities  with  an  ideal.  Your  city 
no  doubt  Is  striving  to  become  a  city  without  a  slum,  and  in 
every  part  the  City  Beautiful.  Yon,  through  your  clubs,  have 
worked  for  motherhood,  for  better  education,  for  health  and 
better  sanitation — for  clean  milk  and  clean  streets,  withont 
billboards,  Municipal  Art,  Parks,  Playgrounds,  street  trees 
and  above  all,  a  chance  for  the  child  to  have  an  unhindered 
development.  These  and  many  other  undertakings  have  called 
out  the  best  that  was  in  yon  as  you  sought  to  serve  your 
fellowmen.  A  new  day  calls  for  a  lai^er  program,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  yon  will  go  to  your  home  cities  determined  to 
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work  for  the  new  plan  of  goTemment  by  commiseion,  for  the 
new  jnstiG^  which  seeks  to  sare  the  man  rather  than  pnnish 
him ;  for  the  new  education  which  recoguiieB  that  the  school 
mnst  be  co-ordinated  with  the  ship,  the  farm  and  the  home. 
That  the  costly  school  buildings  must  be  used  as  social  centers 
for  adult  edncation  and  recreation  as  well  as  juvenile  edoca- 
tioB,  and  the  new  plan  of  housing  the  poor  in  gardoi  Tillages 
still  possible  in  all  but  the  lai^est  of  the  cities.  Women  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  take  this  word  of  good  cheer  to  your 
Bisters,  who  in  city  and  town  are  seeking  to  create  those  con- 
ditions which  make  not  only  for  culture  and  social  reflnement 
but  for  justice  and  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  citizens  of  the  Better  City. 
With  your  innate  lore  for  that  which  is  cleanly  and  beautiful 
— with  your  high  ideals  both  as  to  house  and  home,  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  consecrate  yourselvea  as  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee 
has  done  to  the  task  of  making  your  city  a  safe  place  for  its 
men,  women  and  children,  a  city  of  homes  and  a  slumless  town. 
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TBB  PBBSIDBNT,  UBS.  PHILIP  N.  MOOBE,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  morning  meeting. of  May  13th  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  and  to  reports  of  Busi- 
ness Committees,  and  of  the  Health  Department,  and  to 
the  sabject  of  Conservation  of  Natural  Besources. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Chairman  of  Pro- 
gram Committee  had  arranged  the  Standing  Committees 
into  groups  on  this  program.  Under  Conservation  of  Nat- 
ural fiesources,  is  grouped  all  the  work  in  relation  to  the 
material  world;  under  Conservation  of  Vital  Forces  is 
grouped  all  the  sanitary  work  for  the  presaration  and 
health  of  our  material  bodies;  under  Service  is  grouped  the 
good  we  try  to  do  for  otSers ;  under  Development  is  grouped 
that  which  we  carry  on  for  our  own  growth  and  improve- 
ment; under  Administration,  all  the  thought  and  effort 
directed  toward  the  bettering  and  regulating  of  govern- 
ment conditions. 

Reports  of  Chairman  of  Forestry  Committee  and 
Waterways  sub-committee  were  presented  and  three  ad- 
dresses on  the  topic  of  the  morning  were  given. 

Greetings  from  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  and  an  or- 
ganization holding  afBllated  membership  were  given.  Re- 
ports, addresses  and  greetings  follow : 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  MRS.  PHEBE  M.  WELCH. 

FOB  THB  BIBNNIAL  PBRIOD 

FBOM   APRIL  1st,   1908,   TO  APBIL  IST,   1910. 

RSCBIPTB. 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1908,  per  re- 
port to  convention f7,367.08 
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Beceived  by  TreaBurer  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cowlefl, 
as  per  Bupplementary  report |3,472^7 

|10,839.3S 

Paid  oat  for  expenses  by  Treasarer  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Cowles,  per  supplementary  report      4,804.68 
Balance  bvm  Mrs.  Cowles,  Ez-Treaaarer, 
to  Mrs.  Oeoi^  0.  Welch,  Treasurer. .      6,034.67 

10,839.3S 

Balance  from  Mrs.  Cowlea: 

Funds  of  the  Federation 6,932.67 

Contribntioti  to  International  Schol- 
anihlp  Pond  102.00 

6,034.67 

CoDtribnted    to    International    Scholar- 
ship Pond  to  October  12,  1909 300.00 

Interest    on    International    Scholarship 
Fond,  October  12,  1909 16.08 

316.08 

Received  from  dues  from: 

State   Federations 2,469.15 

Local  Federations 142.00 

AflSliated  Associations 75.10 

Foreign  Clubs 11.41 

Individual   Clnbs 14,410.76 

17,108.42 

Sale  of  Art  Hand  Books 85.75 

Bale  of  Civil  Service  ProgXBOiB 1.65 

Sale  of  Directory 3.00 

Sale  of  Ninth  Biennial  Reports 227.00 

317.40 

Interest  on  Invested  Funds 67.00 

Contribntions  to  International  Scholar- 
ship Pond,  received  from  Misa  Gill. . .  2,134.85 

Less  Contrifontions  received  prior  to 
October  12,  1909,  deposited  with 
Miss  Oill  and  included  in  above 
amount    418.08 

1,716.77 

Contributions  to  Sinking  Fund: 

From  Ladies  Literary  Clnb,  Salt 
Lake  Cily,  Utah 20.00 
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From  Colambian  Club,   Markestm, 
Wis $3.00 


923.00 


Total  BecdptB (26,588.31 

DiBBuasBHitras. 
Meetings: 

Board,  Ck>]orado  Springs,  Col (936.96 

Council,  San  Antonio,  Tez 1,486.88 

Council   Committee,    San    Antonio, 

Tex 214.34 

Board,  Washington,  D.  C 1,195.86 

Ninth  Biennial  Final  Account 498.65 


Expenscfl  of  Officers: 

President 750.10 

First  Vice-President  559 

Becording  Secretary 238.81 

Corresponding  Secretary 98.71 

Treasarer  202.99 

Federation  State  Secretaries 61.75 

Business  Expenses: 

Bnreau  of  Information 3,205.94 

Printing   1,034.19 

Ninth  Biennial  Report 1,373.89 

Directories,  1908  and  1909 1,037.46 


(4,367.63 


1,357.65 


Expenses  of  Committees: 

Art  120.00 

Biennial   74.02 

Badges  and  Banners 6.23 

Civics: 

Ciric  Department 46.63 

Health  Department 75.63 

Civil  Service  B^orm 64.76 

Educational  160.00 

Scholarship  Award 23.86 

Execotive  33.40 

Food  Sanitation 41.30 
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Poreatry: 

Fopestpy  Department $96.70 

Water  Ways  Department 82.01 

Honsehold  EconomicB 23.36 

Indostrial  and  Child  Labor 19.20 

L^JBlatire  36.30 

Literary  and  Library 14.12 

Membership  T.67 

Program  51.40 

Special — Foreign  Introduction  Cards        49.17 

11,017.75 

Clnb  dnes  returned 28.80 

Total  DisbnrsementB |13,413.30 

SUUHABT. 

Total  Receipts 26,588.34 

Total  Disborsem^ts 13,413.80 

Balance:  Depoaited  First  National 

Bank,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn f  11,170.04 

Balance:    Deposited    Pergos    Palla 

National  Bank 1,000.00 

f  12,170.04 

The  aaditor,  Mrs.  Blankeubnig,  reported  that,  as  the 
By-Lavs  require,  the  Treasurer's  books  were  examined  by  a 
pnblic  acconntant,  and  foaud  correct.  They  have  been  ex- 
amiaed  since  she  arrived  here  and  are  found  correct. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

MBS.  8AKAH  A.  EVANS,  CHAIRMAN,  OBEGON. 

Madah  PRsaiDBNT  AND  DiLBOATSB :  As  a  matter  of  con- 
Tenience,  the  chairman  for  the  membership  committee,  who 
had  been  appointed  immediately  after  the  Boston  convention, 
was  changed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Colorado  Springs 
the  following  September,  and  the  honor  was  conferred  upon 
me  at  that  tim&  Through  various  unavoidable  circumstancee 
the  books  were  not  transferred  in  time  for  our  committee  to 
take  np  the  work,  actively,  before  the  first  of  November,  1908. 
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Bince  that  ttme  there  has  been  admitted  into  membership 
in  the  General  Federation,  three  AflQliated  National  Societies, 
one  Colonial  clab,  one  State  Federation,  three  County  clnba, 
three  cit;  Federations,  and  218  indivldnal  clubs,  including 
two  wblch  were  reinstated,  making  a  total  of  231  clubs,  and 
an  individual  membership  of  15,846.  Two  applications  were 
withdrawn,  and  there  are  now  on  file  with  the  committee 
sixteen  applications  that  were  received  too  late  for  action 
before  this  convention,  and  a  club  that  was  organized  too 
recently  to  be  eligible  antil  after  this  convention.  Bince  reach- 
ing here  we  have  had  notice  that  Virginia  has  voted  to  apply 
for  membership.  Every  application  acted  upon  received  the 
Dnanimous  approval  of  your  committee. 

The  three  National  Societies  to  affiliate  with  us  are : 
Woman's  International  League  of  Bight  Living  and  Right 
Thinking. 

Needlework  Guild  of  America. 
Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Our  Colonial  club  is  the  Woman's  Club  of  Montreal,  with 
a  membership  of  203. 

We  are  proud  of  Nevada  as  our  one  new  State  Federation. 

Illinois,  E^itucky  and  Ohio  send  us  the  Eane  County 

Federation,  the  Bourbon  County  Improvem^t  League,  and 

the  Clermont  County  Club  respectively,  with  an  approximate 

membership  of  636. 

Columbus  and  Norwood,  Ohio,  and  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin, have  given  us  our  three  City  Federations,  with  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  1,235. 

Our  hostess  State  has  made  the  imprecedented  record  of 
adding  sixty-nine  clubs  to  our  oi^anization,  which  representa 
an  individual  membership  of  exactiy  7,000.  New  members  are 
accredited  to  the  States  as  follows : 

Ohio  69 

Kentucky  and  Indiana,  each 21 

Illinois   18 

Missouri  14 

Nebraska 8 

New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia,  each 6 

Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  each 5 
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Colorado,  Masaachneetta,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wyom- 
ing, each 4 

LiomaiaDa,  Maryland,  Misaissippi,  New  Mexico,  each         3 

Kanaas,  New  York,  each 2 

Arkansas,    California,   Florida,   Maine,    Michigan, 
Minnesota,  each   1 

The  three  largest  clubs  to  hare  been  admitted  to  member- 
ship are: 

The  Woman's  Edncational  Club,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  with 
790  members. 

Cincinnati  Section  Gooncil  of  Jewish  Women,  with  650 
members. 

Jewish  Consumption  Bdief  Society,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
400  members. 

The  Membership  Committee  has,  in  tmth,  been  stationed 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  United  Btatea:  these  magnificent 
distances  commming  at  least  one  month  for  an  application  to 
make  the  rounds  of  the  committee,  even  when  every  require- 
ment of  the  By-laws  was  compiled  with.  Wh^  constitntion 
or  endorsement  were  missing,  or  the  application  bad  to  be  held 
for  any  other  failure  to  observe  the  printed  instructions  on 
the  back  of  the  application,  the  time  lost  in  adjusting  it  had 
to  be  added  to  the  Intimate  month.  In  the  past  two  years  25 
per  cent,  of  the  applications  hare  had  to  be  held  for  one  reason 
or  another,  which  created  delay  and  necessitated  an  average 
of  three  letters  for  each  one.  The  Chairman  endeavored  to  send 
out  all  applications  that  were  properly  presented,  on  the  re- 
turning mail,  and  it  was  seldom  that  one  remained  on  her 
desk  over  twenty-four  hours.  The  returned  cards  show  that 
the  entire  committee  put  forth  onusnal  efforts  to  expedite  the 
work.  Twitx  during  her  term  of  office  the  Chairman  has  sent 
a  personal  letter  to  the  Federation  Secretary  of  each  state, 
asking  her  cooperation  and  help,  and  many  of  the  replies  hare 
given  strength  and  courage  to  the  committee.  The  work  has 
taught  your  Chairman  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Federa- 
tion Secretary,  and,  as  well,  the  necessity  for  putting  into  the 
office  trained,  experienced  workers.  Out  of  our  experience  we 
would  bring  to  you  this  suggestion:  That  the  term  of  this 
officer  be  co-incidcmt  with  that  of  the  General  Federation  of- 
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ficere.  It  is  unfair  to  a  Secretary  to  ask  ber  to  amnme  these 
clgtles  witbis  a  few  months  before  the  Biennial,  when  the  rush 
is  on  and  the  time  limited.  The  Federation  also  needs  ex- 
peri^iced  women  at  that  time  to  handle  the  work  quickly. 

Our  present  corps  of  Secretaries  have  rendered  splendid 
service,  and  the  Chairman  for  the  Membership  committee  takes 
this  opportunity  to  return  its  thanks  for  their  aniform  kind* 
ness  and  courtesy.  Their  dnties  have  not  been  light  for  all 
the  work  of  this  committee  has  been  done  through  the  Secre- 
taries. 

The  Chairman  extends  her  thanks  to  the  members  of  her 
committee  who  have  ably  seconded  all  her  efforts  to  promote 
the  membership  work,  and  she  hopes  to  meet,  personally,  the 
rept^sentative  of  every  club  she  has  helped  to  launch  upon 
wider  seas  of  usefulness  and  opportunity. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINTIMG  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE 

BIENNIAL  PERIOD,  1908-1910. 

lttot  b.  johnston,  kansas. 

Madau  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mbmbbrs  of  thb  Bibnniai,  Con- 
vention: The  expense  of  providing  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Committees,  the  State  Federation  Secretaries  and  the 
Bureau  of  Information  with  stationery  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter since  the  convention  in  Boston  has  been  as  follows : 

Letter-head  sheets 61,205 

Plain  sheets 12,200 

Note-head  sheets 4,450 

Postals 1,200 

Envelopes    56,766 

$571.47 

An  approximate  division  of  the  stationery  is  as  follows: 

For  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Letter-head  aheets 20,450 

Plain  sheets 1,900 

Note-head  sheets 4,450 

Envelopes   19,265 

$205.68 
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For  Standing  Committeet : 

Letter-head  sheets |22;256 

Plain  sheets 300 

Envelopes   18,000 

Postal  cards »00 

$226.22 

For  Bnrean  of  Information : 

Letter-head  sheets 11,300 

Plain  sheets 10,000 

EuTelopcB   12,050 

$92.12 

For  General  Federation  State  Secretaries : 

Letter-head  sheets 7,200 

E^vetopes    7,450 

$47.60 

Miscellaneous  Printing: 

First  edition  of  By-Laws  (3,000  copies) . . .  $64.60 

Second  edition  of  By-Laws  (760  copies) . .    32.26 

Open  letter  (3,000  copies) 16.50 

Conncil  meeting  1909  Idoitiflcation  cards 
(600)    2.15 

Inter-federation  leaflet  (500  copies) 3.90 

Letter,  "Why  Clnbe  Shoald  Federate,"  first 
edition  (600  copies) 10.20 

Letter,  "Why  Clnbs  Shoald  Federate,"  sec- 
ond edition  (1,500  copies) 12.76 

Lists  of  qnestionfi  from  the  standing  com- 
mittees (6,500  copies) 131.86 

$274JiO 

Office  of  Becording  Secretary : 

Call  for  the  conv^ition  with  proposed 
amendment!  to  the  By-Laws  and  a  sched- 
nle  of  the  program  appended  (3,000 
copies)    $29.60 

Speakers'  cards  (100) 1.60 

$31.00 

Office  of  Corresponding  Secretary : 

Letter  of  Corresponding  Secretary  (1,200 
copies)   $14.40 

GircnJar  letter  to  Presidents  (1,400 
copies)  6.16 
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Notices  to  delegates  and  alternates  (5,000 

copies)    f  11.00 

Credential  cards  (5,075) 8.25 

Guest  cards  (500) 2.50 

Committee  member  cards  (100) 1.50 

Two  quires  engraved  letter  paper 1.00 

Four  dozen  engraved  envelopes .60 

Postcards   (300) 2.'nS 

HS.15 

Office  of  Treasurer: 

Vouchers  (500) »8.50 

Receipts   (2,300) 14.60 

Hemittance  blanks  (3,000) 7.65 

Notices  to  clubs  (3,000) 10.20 

$40.85 

Membership  Committee: 

Application  blanks f  15.00 

Club  admission  ballots 2.85 

»17.85 

Postage  for  correspondence  and  for  mailing 

"Questions"  and  "Booklet" $22.00 

Sundries : 

Shipping,  packing,  eipressage  and  freight  $122.07 

Total  expense  of  Printing  Committee  $1,128.59 

REPORT  OF  BADGE  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPICIAL  PINS. 

PRANCES  D.   KEBFB,   CHAIRMAN,   NBBBASEA. 

September  10,  1908,  received  from  chairman  59  pins 

@  fO.60. 
March,  1909,  received  from  C.  G.  Braxman,  237  pins 

@  10.55. 

10  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  100  pins  @  (0.46 $46.00 

November  10,  1909,  300  pins  @  $0.40 120.00 

March  22,  1910,  200  pins  @  $0.46 90.00 

Total  number  of  pins,  996. 

Total  cost  of  pins  purchased $265.00 

Becdved  from  former  chairman $147.05 
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September  10, 1908,  receired  from  sale  of  piiu 

139  at  fO.60 183.40 

279  at    0.55 163.46 

10  at    0.40 4.00 

Total  rec^pts $387.90 

Expended  for  pins 1266.00 

For  r^atry,  boxes,  postage,  &c 30.29 

Total  expenditnre 128559 

Balance  on  hand 102.61 

9387.90 
Hay  10, 1910,  pins  on  hand,  200  at  |0.60,  valne  1120.00 

248  at  10.66,  value 136.40 

Honey  on  baud 102.61 

Total  valae 9369.01 

Total  value  received  Sept.  10,  1908. .     312.80 

Net  gain,  1908-1910 946.21 

ChairmaQ  reports  that  she  has  received  an  order  from 
Illinois,  which,  for  the  fifth  time,  places  Illinoia  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  Dumber  of  pins  parchased. 

The  Canal  Zone  sent  in  the  largest  single  order  accom- 
panied by  the  money. 

BEPOBT  OF  BADGE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BADQEB  AND  BANNERS  FOB  TENTH  BIENNIAL. 

PEA.NCE8  D.   KBEPE,  CHAIBMAN,   NBBSASKA. 

On  Febmary  15th,  your  Committee  sent  general  specifi- 
cations for  approximately  2,100  badges  and  four  banners  to 
ax  firms  of  national  reputation.  March  10th,  seat  minute  speci- 
fications. No  reply  was  received  by  March  25th,  so  your  Com- 
mittee called  on  a  local  firm  and  placed  the  order  for  badges, 
a  complete  list  of  which  will  be  filed  for  reference  of  future 
Committees. 
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March  26th,  parcbased  from  Hammond  Bros.,  Fremont,  Meb. : 
1,200  delegate  ba<^^, 
700  alternate  ba<^^, 
126  special  badges, 

2,026   I208.5O 

By  order  of  BiennJa)  Committee  these  were  sent  to 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Hurray,  Chairman  of  Credential  Committee. 

May  11th,  pnrchased  from  Pettibone  Bros.,  Cincinnati : 

11  special  badges |2.00 

Total  expended  for  badges 1210.50 

Expended  for  telegram,  telephone,  express  on  badges.         2.53 

9213.03 
Three  new  banners  have  been  ordered,  two  to  designate 
new  seating  allowances,  one  for  affiliated  organisationB,  and  one 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  It  may  interest  yon  to  know  that  the 
color  chosen  by  these  members  of  the  new  Federation  is  the 
green  of  the  palms  which  snrronnd  them  in  their  tropic  home. 

REPORT  OF  PRESS  COMMITTEE. 
MBS.  SABAH  A.  EPANS,  CHAIBUAN,  OBBGON. 

Madam  Phesidbnt  and  Dslbgaths:  Early  in  the  present 
administration  the  Press  Committee  decided  upon  two  lines 
of  work,  viz.:  to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  past  two  years  in 
trjing  to  impress  upon  the  clubs  the  importance  of  the  press 
in  its  relation  to  our  club  work,  when  it  was  properly  re- 
ported, and  the  necessity  for  so  reporting  it.  Our  second 
endeavor  was  to  try  to  gather  statistics  regarding  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  weekly  to  club  matter. 

To  this  end,  we  formulated  a  letter,  covering  these  two 
points,  and  dividing  the  states  geographically  between  the  three 
members  of  our  committee.  We  wrote  to  each  State  President 
in  our  district.  The  replies  to  these  letters  were  most  encour- 
aging and  interesting.  In  Massachusetts,  a  practical  club 
woman  collects  and  sends  ont  clnb  news  to  thirty  leading 
papers.  New  York  has  a  Press  Committee  of  flfty  working 
m  . 
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newspaper  women  whose  cbairmaD  collects  and  ieods  oat  club 
news,  thoroaghly  corering  the  State;  Florida  exploits  her  club 
work  throngh  twenty-seveD  papers;  the  Bt.  Louis  papen  last 
year  gave  2,772  inches  to  cinb  work ;  California  reports  thirtjr-  - 
foar  papers  maintaining  club  departments.  The  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  issues  its  own  paper  to  its  1,000  members. 
Within  the  past  year,  California  and  Illinois  have  established 
their  own  official  organs.  The  Federation  Quarterly  and  The 
lUmoia  Bulletin — ^these  periodicals,  with  Club  Notes,  The 
Courant,  The  Keystone,  and  oar  official  organ,  The  Federation 
Bulletin,  hare  extended  the  courtesy  of  their  publishers'  list 
to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  for  which  we  express  oar 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  states  we  have  made  special  mention  of,  do  not  monop- 
olize our  publicity  work  by  any  means.  Every  state  that 
replied  to  our  letter — and  there  were  few  who  did  not — re- 
ported unusual  activity  along  tliis  line.  In  summing  up  the 
returns  from  these  letters — and  basing  our  coDclusiona  upon 
the  report  at  the  Boston  convention — we  estimate  that  more 
than  doable  the  newspaper  space  is  given  to  club  matter  than 
was  done  two  years  ago;  besides  the  vast  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  magazines  that  make  club  news  a  feature;  that  our 
press  work  is  becoming  better  systematized,  and  that  more 
professional  writers  are  taking  It  up  as  a  profitable  and  legiti- 
mate line  of  journalism. 

While  little  headway  has  been  made  in  gathering  actual 
and  definite  statistics  r^arding  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  clab  matter  thronghout  the  country,  and  while  it  seems  an 
almost  hopeless  and  impossible  undertaking,  it  can  be  done, 
and  we  would  urge  State  Presidents  and  Press  Committees  to 
exertion  in  this  direction,  for  even  an  approximate  estimate 
would  be  an  astonishing  and  flattering  asset  for  the  Fed- 
eration. 

Where  it  has  been  possible,  your  Committee  has  thrown  its 
influence  against  the  publicity  of  crime  and  sensational  matter 
in  our  daily  papers,  as  was  condemned,  by  resolation,  at  the 
Boston  convention ;  but  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  reform  lies 
wholly  with  the  public  to  bring  about.  The  newspapers  only 
meet  the  public  demand.  Our  club  is  an  object  lesson  of  this. 
When  the  public  laughed  at  the  Woman's  Club,  the  newspapers 
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supplied  their  homoroofi  colanuiB  at  our  expaise;  when  the 
public  recognized  the  Woman's  Glnb  as  an  earnest,  vital  force, 
the  newspapera  gave  ns  dignified  exploitation.  We  have  re- 
ceived onr  cbastiaemeDt  from  the  prefis,  bat  having  made  good, 
we  may  well  coant  it  onr  strongest  ally. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  CIVIC  COMMITTEE. 
MH8.  BDFD3  P.  WILLIAMS,  GHAIBMAN,  MA8SACHD8BTT8. 

Madau  Pkbsidbnt  and  Membbbs  of  the  Convbmtiok  :  Be- 
fore giving  yoQ  an  outline  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
womoi  of  this  Federation  in  tbe  conservation  of  health,  I  will 
present  the  conclusions  of  this  Committee,  arrived  at  after 
considering  the  replies  to  questions  asked  by  the  Health  De- 
partment. 

First  and  foremost  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  lees  than  half  of  the  clubs  sent  in  any  report — even  that 
of  inactivi^.  Thus  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  we  must  greatly 
increase  onr  effort  to  impress  upon  the  individual  club  that  it 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Qoieral  Federation, 
and  our  power  can  never  reach  its  greatest  development  until 
ever;  club  and  each  woman  in  the  club  shall  have  taken  a  place 
and  shall  be  ready  to  fill  it 

The  questions  were  intended  to  concentrate  tbe  mind  upon 
a  few  points  and  to  bring  to  this  Committee  a  knowledge  of 
local  needs.  This  result  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  give  tbe  appended  table  a  little  study  will 
read  many  things  of  interest.  We  feel  that  definite  assistance 
can  be  rendered  clubs,  singly  and  collectiyely,  and  the  future 
will  bear  such  fruit  from  this  effort  as  will  be  worth  all  of 
the  time  it  has  taken  for  it. 

Fifty  clubs  have  reported  the  need  of  outdoor  schools. 

Thirty-seven  clubs  have  reported  the  need  of  camps,  sana- 
toria or  hospitals. 

Thirty-seven  clubs  have  reported  the  need  of  sanitary 
buildings  and  streets. 

Ninety-two  clubs  have  reported  the  need  of  visiting  Nnn- 
ing  AssoclationB. 
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Eighty-nine  claba  have  reported  the  need  of  Anti-Tabercn- 
losJB  AesociationB. 

Thirty-one  clalw  hare  reported  the  need  of  enforcement  of 
present  ordinanoes  and  lawi. 

Three  hundred  and  eleven  clnba  hare  reported  the  need  of 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 

One  hnndred  and  fifty  clubs  have  reported  other  needs  not 
inclnded  in  the  list 

Becanae  we  consider  it  possible,  this  Committee  recom- 
mends that  early  in  the  club  year,  definite  aids  along  the  above 
lines  shall  be  provided  by  this  department  (or  all  clube  making 
amplication  tor  them.  We  hope  that  at  the  next  Biennial  aes- 
non  every  club  shall  be  able  to  report  the  present  need  filled 
and  a  new  one  to  fill.  We  all  realize  that  the  gaining  of  one 
point  is  but  the  introduction  to  another;  climbing  the  hill  of 
Banitary  living  gives  one  ever  a  broader  and  broader  outlook, 
the  horiKon  enlarging  to  inclade  many  things  not  earlier  seen. 

The  plan  of  work  as  suggested  by  this  Committee  has 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  states.  In  its  application  to  local 
conditions,  the  individuality  of  the  State  Chairman  of  Health 
is  most  interestingly  displayed.  On  account  of  limited  time  a 
few  examples  must  sufBce — thoufj^  we  would  like  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  entire  Convention  with  onr  report  and  thus  gaio 
for  ourselves  the  coveted  reputation  of  Dr.  Btevens,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  "She  acts  as  if  the  Health  Department  of  the  Florida 
Federation  is  the  only  important  one." 

The  constant  questions  before  this  Comimttee  are,  "How 
ihall  I  begin?"  "What  shall  I  do?"  Because  the  following 
methods  are  suggestive,  we  quote  them.  Other  states  have 
done  other  and  equally  good  things. 

The  report  from  Alabama  says,  "We  have  held  meetings 
and  also  used  the  wall  cards.  Still  further,  1  have  the  promise 
of  the  President  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Association  that 
he  will  introduce  into  every  school  of  the  State  the  use  of  a 
book  on  lessons  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Beside 
the  schools,  many  of  the  clubs  are  at  work  on  the  various  City 
Fathers  to  secure  certain  health  and  sanitary  ordinances." 

"I  have  the  assurance  of  nearly  every  public  school  in 
the  Btate  that  those  who  have  not  the  drinking  fountains  will 
establish  the  use  of  the  individual  drinking  cups.    In  reply  to 
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a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  these  words  were  re- 
ceiTed,  'Tours  of  the  fifth  regarding  the  TuberculoaiB  Sana- 
torium received  and  noted.  I  fully  recognize  the  importance 
of  an  early  establishment  of  the  Sanatorium  and  shall  do  my 
best.'  From  Mrs.  Moore,  the  new  chairman,  I  have  jast  re- 
ceived word  that  a  traveling  health  library  will  be  secured. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Alabama  will  hare  a  1910  Christ- 
mas seal  and  is  the  first  Btate  to  send  in  its  order  for  the 
same." 

State  Federation  1909  Christmas  seals  have  been  issued 
by  Missouri,  Vermont,  Florida  and  Arkansas;  also  by  the 
Somerville,  Mass.,  Visiting  Nursing  Associatton  and  Newton, 
Mass.,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  Federations  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have  issued 
wall  cards  which  have  been  placed  in  schools  and  public  boild- 
ings  throughout  the  states.  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  have  provided  health  leafiets  to  be  pasted  In  school 
books.  We  may  say  that  in  almost  every  state,  clnb  women  are 
supporting  invalids,  establishing  and  assisting  to  support  visit- 
ing nursing  and  anti-tubercuiosis  associations,  and  giving 
special  attention  to  the  purity  of  their  milk  supply.  Almost 
without  exception  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  found  a  new 
and  valuable  way  of  preaching  health  in  the  State,  through  the 
circulation  of  State  publications  by  the  clubs.  Splendid  cir- 
culars have  been  issued  by  individual  clubs  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, to  mothers  and  to  teachers. 

In  many  places  ordinances  against  expectoration  In  public 
places  have  had  so  much  neu)  life  instilled  into  them  that  they 
have  awakened  to  greater  activity  than  ever  in  their  history. 
In  Live  Oak,  Florida,  such  an  ordinance  being  passed  over  the 
veto  of  the  Mayor. 

Several  state  federations  have  traveling  health  libraries, 
and  more  will  have  them  the  coming  year. 

We  find  that  in  every  locality  physicians  are  more  than 
willing  to  give  time  and  effort  as  speakers  at  public  meetings 
and  results,  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  are 
being  realized.  As  one  result  of  a  talk  on  the  "Public  Drinking 
Cup,"  by  Mrs.  Shumway  of  Wisconsin,  a  graduating  class  has 
presented  the  school  with  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain.  This 
is  an  example  worthy  of  public  attention. 
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A  committee  from  the  Bntland,  Vermont,  Woman's  Club 
inspected  the  stores  where  food  was  sold,  white  listing  the 
good  ones,  and  thus  raising  the  standard  of  all.  Hundreds 
of  instances  come  to  oar  mind  of  efScient  work,  but  in  con- 
clusion we  must  for  this  time  content  oarselTes  with  calling 
to  your  attoitiou  an  instance  of  team  work  which  this  Com- 
mittee heartily  recommends. 

The  clubs  of  Nashrille,  Tennessee,  have  divided  the  health 
work  of  that  city  between  them.  The  Health  Chairman  of 
one  distributes  literature;  one  investigates  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  schools;  one  attends  to  the  placing  of  exhibits;  an- 
other directs  a  health  lecture  course ;  as  the  report  says,  "fur- 
nishing lecturers  to  audiences  and  audiences  to  lecturers;  one 
committee  has  collected  a  health  library;  one  is  interesting 
itself  in  cleaner  markets ;  voitilation  in  public  buildings  and 
conveyances  is  the  specialty  of  one ;  while  another  takes  charge 
of  [dionograph  campaigns,  and  assists  in  looking  after  "Keep 
Well"  Clubs  in  factories  and  workshops,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Crockett;  one  attends  to  needed  l^slation,  and 
the  last  co-operates  with  the  public  prees. 

When  this  department  was  organised  there  were  some  who 
were  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  it  To  take  our  "soundings" 
to  ascertain  whether  in  Nation  and  Btate  all  this  effort  for 
better  health  conditions  was  worth  while,  your  Chairman  ques- 
tioned the  one  man,  who  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  knows 
the  value  of  club  co-operation  from  actual  experience.  Mr. 
Boutsahn,  Director  of  the  American  Tuberculosis  Exhibition, 
replied  in  part  as  follows :  "In  the  special  part  of  the  national 
campaign  which  has  been  under  my  charge,  no  other  organi- 
zation or  group  of  people  has  proved  so  responsive  and  efScient 
in  its  co-operation  as  the  women's  clubs  and  their  officers  and 
members  throughout  the  conntry.  In  many  cases  their  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  have  done  much  towards  awakening 
general  appreciation  in  the  community,  and  frequ^tly  they 
have  carried  some  of  the  most  difficult  work  necessary  in  the 
promotion  of  the  exhibition  campaign.  Public  observatioD 
covering  the  health  work  of  the  clubs  has  provided  convincing 
evidence  of  their  importance  in  the  pioneer  work  as  well  as 
in  the  later  broader  developments  of  the  manifold  activities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.    The 
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club  women  have  proven  entbosiaatic  and  intelligent  in  their 
enthasiaam.  The  clubs  have  fnmiahed  the  initiatiTe  and  lead- 
erahip  for  many  important  lines  of  work.  The  leading  women 
have  shown  a  result  of  clnb  experience  in  the  ability  to  do 
efficient  work  in  other  directioDS.  The  relatione  enatained  by 
the  clnb  women  with  many  other  organizationa  have  made  it 
possible  to  reach  the  great  liody  of  women  in  moat  com- 
mnnities." 

Again,  Dr.  Crnmbine  says :  "As  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  moral  support  as  well  as  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Kan- 
sas Federation  of  Club  Women.  I  have  never  made  an  appeal 
to  the  club  women  of  any  town  of  this  State,  with,  I  believe, 
but  three  ezceptionB  (and  these  appeals  have  been  made  very 
often  during  the  past  three  years),  bnt  what  they  have 
promptly  and  generously  responded. 

"The  State  Board  of  Health  has  a  traveling  tubercalosia 
exhibit.  In  every  town  to  which  we  go  one  of  the  first  things 
we  do  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local  women's  clubs,  and  we 
find  that  the  clubs  lend  their  influoice  and  their  time  toward 
making  the  exhibit  a  success  and  getting  the  people  oat  to 
bear  the  lectures  and  to  see  the  exhibit.  We  feel  eta  if  tee  could 
not  get  along  without  the  women's  assistance  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

"Last  September,  wfaoi  the  State  Board  of  Health  abol- 
ished the  common  drinking  cup  on  the  railway  trains  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  they  were  subjected  to  consid- 
erable abuse  from  a  portion  of  the  male  traveling  public  and 
male  members  of  the  school,  vbo  think  no  farther  than  their 
own  personal  convenience  and  interests,  but  from  the  start  we 
had  the  active  and  moral  support  of  the  wom^i  of  this  State, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  today  it  has  already  become  nothing 
short  of  a  disgrace  for  any  person  to  use  a  public  drinking  cup. 

"I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say  that  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  women  in  this  State  along  lines  of  public  health  cannot 
be  overestimated  and  it  has  been  limited  only  and  because 
we  men  who  are  in  charge  of  this  work  have  not  fully  availed 
ourselves  of  their  willing  hands  and  ready  hearts." 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  club  women  of  this  country  are 
forming  an  intelligent  army  upon  whom  the  officers  of  public 
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health  maj  depend  for  assistance  and  it  is  our  belief  tliat  the; 
wilt  be  called  upon  more  and  more  for  service. 

We  are  told  that  the  "Average  man's  working  efficiency 
mi^t  be  increased  fifty  per  cent."  That  "the  development  of 
vitality  is  the  keynote  of  the  world-wide  movement  for  health, 
it^  aim  being  to  increase  the  power  to  live  and  ioork,  rather 
than  merely  to  cnre  or  even  to  prevent  diseaee." 

With  this  broad  outlook,  the  Health  Department  came 
into  being  in  1906.  While  it  is  tme  that  we  have  held  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  elimination  of  one  disease,  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  has  led  through  every  avenae  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  npbnilding  of  health  in  the  home,  the  com- 
munity, the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  plan  upon  which  we  have  founded  onr  work  is  to  care 
for  those  who  are  afflicted,  and  to  prevent  farther  infection ; 
to  edocate  the  public  and  create  an  interest  which  shall  resalt 
in  improved  local  health  conditions;  and  to  secure  from  the 
National  Government  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
health  balletins  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  exhibit 
or  museum  of  such  a  nature  as  shall  have  an  influence  upon 
the  public  health. 

When  the  Health  Department  was  oi^anized,  but  one 
State  Federation  had  a  Health  Committee.  Now,  after  but 
twenty-one  months  of  club  activity,  we  have  today  to  our 
credit  a  chairman  of  health  in  forty-eight  State  Federations, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  to  direct  energy,  and  to 
ro-operate  successfully  with  existing  agencies  having  the  same 
aim — elimination  of  disease. 

During  this  short  period,  the  club  women  have  earned,  as 
well  as  distributed  for  this  object,  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Interest  in  this  movement  has  had  a  rapid  and  enormous 
expansion.  Woman  has  ever  been  among  the  first  to  minister 
to  the  sufferer,  and  she  now  claims  as  her  right  an  opportunity 
to  become  one  of  those  workers  who  shall  prevent  tbe  contrac- 
tion of  disease.  She  realizes  that  as  the  home  maker  she  has 
a  duty  in  the  conservation  of  health  in  that  home — and  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  bespeaks  success  she  is  responding  to 
the  calls  coming  to  her. 
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Bince  my  report  at  the  last  Biennial  Convention,  there 
have  met  for  conference  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  represoitatives 
from  ever;  civilized  nation.  To  this  International  Congress  ou 
Tnberculosia  more  than  half  of  the  State  QoTemots  of  this 
connti7  appointed  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent  their 
state,  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Many  of  these  del^ates  ren- 
dered reports  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  part  of  the 
sncceding  plan  for  health  Improvement  in  that  state.  At  this 
International  Convention,  the  Woman's  Club  Day  was  largely 
attended  and  to  delegates  from  European  countries  it  was  of 
nnusual  interest.  To  ns,  it  marked  a  joining  of  hands  with 
the  great  world  of  science,  and  pledged  the  women  of  this 
Federation  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful  co-operation  with 
such  men  as  Tmdean,  Otis,  Flick,  Pottenger,  Klebs,  Bowditch 
and  all  the  great  leaders  who  are  banded  together  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  It  also  placed  upon  ae  responsibilities 
which  have  been  accepted  because  we  feel  they  can  and  will  be 
met  by  yon,  having  as  we  do,  fall  faith  in  yoor  love  of  home. 

Many  of  the  resolationa  adopted  at  that  Congress  had 
already  formed  a  part  of  our  working  plan.  Since  then  we 
have  endorsed  anew  and  worked  more  vigorously  for  those 
measures  covering  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  sanatoria, 
tuberculosis  classes  and  clinics,  the  introducing  of  special 
courses  and  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools,  and  "the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  as  an  important  means  of  pre- 
venting tuberculosis  through  their  inflnence  upon  health  and 
resistance  to  disease." 

With  tbe  motto,  "Victory  throQgh  Unity"  and  a  war  cry, 
Education  and  Eweoution,  the  plan  of  our  work  is  simple  and 
has  held  interest  from  the  very  first.  Edncation  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  health  must  result  in  activity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  conditions.  Therefore,  it  has  been  our  aim  to 
bring  all  information  along  these  tines.  The  public  press  in 
every  part  of  the  country  has  given  us  freely  of  its  splendid 
inllnence.  The  few  simple  things  which  we  have  sought  to 
impress  have  been  published  free  of  expense  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  Union.  A  very  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  show 
the  persona]  influence  of  such  words. 

To  your  Chairman,  from  the  Far  West,  comes  a  letter 
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from  a  man  of  great  vealth  saying,  "In  this  morning's  paper  I 
hare  jnat  read  of  the  work  the  club  vomen  are  doing  for  the 
fnberculoBia.  We  have  done  all  that  money  can  do  aa  far  as 
v^  know,  for  m;  daughter  and  she  is  growing  worse.  Can 
yoD  tell  08  anything  else  to  try?"  From  the  East  comes  a 
itbman's  letter  saying,  "I  am  too  poor  to  have  a  physician — 
shall  I  have  to  die  when  I,  too,  might  live?"  From  the  North 
one  saying,  "This  man  is  ordered  Sooth  by  hie  physician.  As 
hiR  means  are  very  limited,  he  feela  he  beat  go  to  a  cheap 
boarding  hoose — can  yon  snggeet  anything?"  These  are  hot 
samples. 

Among  other  things  it  was  onr  privilege  to  show  the  man 
of  wealth  whoe  to  obtain  a  nnrse  specially  trained  to  care 
for  the  tnbercnlous,  and  today  the  daaghter  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  poor  woman  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  local 
woman's  clnb,  and  a  list  of  sanatoria  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation furnished  the  man,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
a  sanatoriam  in  the  South,  where  he  is  now  "feeling  better 
than  ever  before  in  years,"  and  he  will  noon  return  to  his  home 
again  a  wage-earner  and  as  well  an  educated  miHnionary  to  hia 
frlCTds  and  work  mates.  When  clnbe  report  "there  is  little 
sickness  in  our  town;  we  do  not  need  a  health  department," 
I  wonder  if  they  realize  that  every  woman  in  that  r^on  ahonld 
live  for  a  hundred  women  in  other  and  less  favored  communi- 
ties. That  there  is  no  sickness  in  your  own  family  is  one  of 
the  moat  forceful  reasons  why  you  should  have  information 
in  your  possession  which  will  aid  those  who  do  have  sickness 
to  contend  with. 

Let  OB  make  the  most  of  our  opportunity  of  health ;  let 
us  become  intelligent  npoa  this  subject,  and  use  every  effort 
to  make  the  world  glad  that  we  have  lived. 

An  old  proverb  says,  "What  you  would  have  appear  id 
the  Nation's  life,  you  must  introduce  into  the  public  schools," 
We  say  antedating  the  poblic  school  is  the  home — and  as 
vast  as  is  the  influMice  of  the  teacher,  that  of  the  father  and 
mother  should  be  greater.  In  our  work,  then,  by  trying  to 
make  the  conservation  of  health  a  home  problem,  asking  the 
women  to  learn  and  in  turn  become  teachers,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  this  department  is  doing  pioneer  work  along  the  right 
line 
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As  aide  in  tbe  work,  this  Committee  has  pnblwhed  wall 
eardB  and  a  health  baUetin,  and  has  placed  in  the  Bareaa  of 
Information  of  the  General  Federation  a  library  of  eixteen 
Tolnmes,  all  on  BobjectB  relating  to  health. 

A  special  committee  has  examined  and  recommended  a 
list  of  books,  and  in  several  atatee  these  have  been  purchased 
and  sent  out  as  traveling  health  libraries.  As  an  educator  of 
public  opinion  such  a  library,  with  its  accompanying  pictnrea, 
has  few  eqnaU.  It  is  sure  of  a  welcome,  ae  it  enters  a  town 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  woman's  club — and  its  way  has 
been  farther  paved  by  interesting  press  notices.  Often  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  composition  on  the  contents  of  certain 
of  the  books,  and  the  entire  commnnity  has  a  health  awakening. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  this  list,  many  public 
libraries  have  been  enriched  by  gifts  of  one  or  more  of  the 
books,  and  a  notable  instance  Is  where  a  man  prominent  in 
life  imurance  circles  purchased  the  entire  list  of  over  thirty 
books  and  presented  it  to  the  public  library  of  his  home  town. 
We  find  that  in  one  state,  through  the  initiative  of  one 
club,  and  in  another,  through  the  influence  of  one  woman, 
movements  have  been  started  which  have  resulted  in  appro- 
priations for  state  sanatoria,  while  in  still  another,  the  women 
have  banded  together  to  earn  their  sanatorium  by  the  sale  of 
the  Montana  Sanatorium  Stamp. 

Our  reports  show  that  546  clubs  have  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  camps,  sanatoria,  visiting  nursing  associations  and 
anti-tuberculosis  organizations,  clinics  or  hospitals;  452  have 
held  open  meetings  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
health  conditions.  Two  hundred  and  forty-six  have  placed 
wall  cards,  circnlated  health  bulletins  and  other  educational 
material,  while  193  have  taken  active  interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  local  health  ordinances. 

Having  heard  from  less  than  half  the  clubs  in  the  Federa- 
tion, it  is  safe  to  multiply  the  above  figures  by  two,  and  even 
then  the  great  value  of  this  movement  toward  the  building 
up  of  a  stronger  nation  is  not  adequately  set  forth. 

Statistics  of  influence  can  never  be  compiled.  The  impress 
upon  character  which  results  in  a  habit,  can  never  be  ganged; 
it  is  the  thing  which  has  Eternal  Life. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE. 
MES.  F.  W.  QS»AED,  CHAIBMAN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Madam  Prbsidbnt  and  DaLUATis:  It  vsb  the  good  for- 
tDne  of  70QT  Chainnan  of  Foreetr;  to  begio  her  otScial  duties 
b;  attending  as  dele^te  the  conference  of  the  National  Con- 
servation CommisBion,  held  in  Washington,  I>ecember,  1908. 
This  commiBBioo  was  called  to  report,  after  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  the  nation's  natural  resoarces,  in  continuance  of  the 
work  inangorated  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  GoTemora 
at  the  White  Hoose  in  May,  1908. 

These  meetings  have  passed  into  tiistory,  but  they  are 
regarded  as  making  a  national  epoch,  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  that  at  which  the  Conatitation  of  the  United  States 
was  framed.  It  baa  been  truly  aaid,  that  never  in  the  history 
of  any  nation  has  a  statement  so  valuable  been  compiled  and 
prepared ;  never  has  any  nation  known  so  well  where  it  stands 
with  regard  to  its  national  resources,  and  never  has  any  nation 
had  such  a  terrible  indictment  for  profligate  waste  of  its  in- 
heritexkce. 

Two  states  have  established  precedents  which  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  towards  European  methods 
of  forest  administratiou,  namely  in  New  York  we  have  the 
first  example  of  a  privately  owned  reserve  under  state  control ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  has  recently  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  a  hypothetical  case,  that  the  State  can  reflate  the 
cutting  of  privately  owned  woodlands. 

When  four-fifths  of  our  timber  lands  are  in  private  owner- 
ship and  only  one-third  of  a  tree  is  utilized  in  our  wasteful 
system  of  lumbering  and  only  enough  timber  left  to  last  thirty 
years,  it  can  readily  be  seem  that  for  our  own  interest  the  State 
or  Nation  must  soon  interfere. 

The  most  eminent  conservation  begun  by  our  Federation, 
the  saving  of  the  Rig  Trees,  was  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion last  year.  The  credit  of  this  belongs  to  Mrs.  Lovell 
White  of  California,  who  worked  unceasingly  for  nine  years, 
and  finally  after  personally  interviewing  every  Representative 
and  Senator  in  Congress,  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to  preserve 
these  greatest  living  wonders.  If  no  other  work  but  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the  Big  Trees  and  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  had 
been  accomplished  by  Federation,  we  should  have  justified  our 
existence  as  an  organization.  Another  campaign  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Weeks  Bill  baa  been  very  actively  conducted  tbis 
year  by  the  Woman's  Clubs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  no  sectional  feeling  among  the  women  in  regard  to 
this  question.  In  Colorado,  which  is  the  seat  of  hostility  to 
all  forestry  reserves  among  the  men,  the  women  have  done  yeo- 
man service  for  this  bill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  is  only  allowed  to  present 
some  of  the  most  notable  lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
clubs.  The  reports  show  that  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
planted  and  that  shade  trees  in  towns  and  cities  are  becoming 
generally  the  wards  of  women's  clubs;  while  this  is  valuable 
and  necessary  the  point  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
forestry. 

The  Colorado  Federation  last  year  was  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  has  distributed  tree  seeds  to  every  clab  in 
the  State;  is  also  ueing  active  influence  for  a  great  irrigation 
scheme  at  the  present  time. 

Delaware  clubs  co-operate  with  the  trustees  of  their  uni- 
versity, and  secured  a  state  forester  which  is  the  first  step  that 
should  be  taken  in  a  State  desiring  to  establish  a  forestry 
system.  Florida  women  were  instrumental  in  securing  the 
national  forest  reserves  in  their  State. 

The  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  co-operating 
with  their  state  foresters  to  use  their  club  audioices  as  lecture 
centers  to  spread  the  gospel  of  forestry.  Hundreds  of  acres 
are  now  going  under  forest  cover  in  Connecticut  as  the  result 
of  this  system  of  education.  The  state  forester,  the  presideat 
of  the  Connecticut  Forestry  Association,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Federation  Forestry  Committee,  forming  a  lecture  staff. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Chairman  that  that  is  the  best  way 
to  get  actual  results  in  forestation. 

The  civic  division  of  the  Iowa  Federation  will  put  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  bluff  park  lands  into  the  hands  of  com- 
missions and  co-operate  with  them  in  caring  for  it 

IlliuoiB  has  been  active  in  many  directions.  One  club 
in  Chicago  succeeded  in  having  the  city  forester  appointed. 
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The  Belt  Line  Park  system  was  the  aoggestioii  of  another  dub. 
The  Federation  is  doing  yeoman  work  to  save  the  Ogle  Gonnty 
white  pinee  for  a  state  reserre. 

Maine  also  has  worked  for  Mt.  Katahdin  as  a  state  reserve. 
The  Btate  Chairman  of  Forestzy  for  Kentncky  has  compiled 
a  ralaable  manaal  of  the  trees  of  her  Btate.  Florida  had  a 
similar  Ust  prepared  for  the  Federation  by  Mr.  John  Qifford, 
by  reqaest  of  the  Btate  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  Chairman  for  Indiana,  has  written  a 
charming  little  play  for  the  use  of  the  schools  on  Arbor  Day. 
Urs.  Wilkinson's  ^orts,  as  Chairman  for  Lonisiana,  have  cov- 
ered a  lai^  field ;  she  is  responsible  for  the  oi^anlzation  of  a 
State  Forestry  Association.  This  is  a  most  valaable  woric,  as 
it  means  an  organized  body,  watching  and  working  for  state 
forestry  legislation. 

Ohio  has  only  bad  a  forestry  departm^t  this  year,  but 
has  already  donated  trees  to  a  hospital,  saved  historic  trees, 
and  is  working  in  many  lines  of  civic  improrement. 

Xotable  work  for  school  gardens  is  done  by  the  City  Fed- 
eration of  Ba^naw,  Michigan.  The  Qrand  Bapids  Woman's 
Clab  has  bonght  land  and  planted  it  with  trees.  Nearly  all 
the  states  are  studying  forestry  qaestions,  and  are  trying  to 
hare  some  elementary  forestry  introduced  into  the  schools. 

Oar  work  for  the  Andaboa  Society  is  not  as  actire  as  it 
should  be.  Can  we  logically  work  for  conservation,  and  expect 
to  be  listened  to,  white  we  still  continue  to  enconrage  the 
destruction  of  the  song  birds,  by  following  the  hideoos  fashion 
of  wearing  song  birds  and  c^^rets  upon  our  hats? 

We  know  that  the  insect  pest  has  worked  an  economic 
change  in  agricultural  processes,  and  if  we  wish  we  can  not 
only  as  federations,  bnt  as  individuals,  render  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  conservatioD  by  refusing  to  be  decorated  with 
dead  song  birds.  If  women  can  raise  the  freight  rates  because 
of  the  size  of  their  hats,  they  can  reduce  the  insect  pest  by 
changing  the  trimming.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  your  Chair- 
man to  ni^  the  women's  clnhs  to  seek  co-operation  with  exist- 
ii^  commissions,  associations  and  penons  engaged  in  forestry 
work  in  their  respective  states.  Membership  in  the  American 
Forestry  and  National  Conservation  Associations  is  recom- 
mended.   Conservation  of  native  plants  and  birds  are  lines  of 
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work  particnlarl;  in  the  province  of  women,  and  are  therefore 
ni^entlyi  recommended. 

Ab  all  civilized  conntriee  but  the  United  States  have  a 
quarantine  law  against  imported  norsery  stock,  and  as  more 
than  half  the  agricnltnral  insect  pests  have  come  to  ua  from 
other  countries,  it  is  urged  that  we  work  for  a  national  quar- 
antine law  against  imported  nursery  stock. 

The  first  recommendation  sent  to  the  clubs  from  yoor 
Chairman,  is  the  last  one — work  to  secure  a  State  Forester,  or, 
if  yon  have  one,  place  yonrselves  under  bis  direction. 

The  questions  soit  from  this  department  were  designed  to 
be  stiggestive  of  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  to  secure  information. 
Realizing  that  they  do  not  fully  cover  all  the  work,  reports 
from  Chairman  have  been  requested ;  very  few  have  responded. 

Yoar  Chairman  has  delivered  fifteen  forestry  addresses, 
visited  two  State  Federations  and  been  twice  to  confer  with 
the  Forestry  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation. 

Beport  from  the  questions — 1,876  clnbs  report 

1.  What  especial  line  of  conservation  has  your  clnb  nn- 
dertaken  ? 

150 — Forestry  Waterways,  trees  in  cities.  Weeks  bill 
and  HetchHetchy  Valley. 

2.  Has  yoor  clnb  assisted  other  associationB  in  holding 
forestry  instltntes,  lectures,  or  in  introdacing  elementary  for- 
estry into  the  public  schools  or  normal  training  schools? 

266 — Lectures  and  introducing  elemratary  forestry  in 
public  schools. 

3.  Have  yoo  helped  to  secnre  any  state  l^slation  in 
behalf  of  forestry  laws,  by  letters,  personal  interviews  or  peti- 
tions, such  as  forest-fire  laws,  remission  of  taxes  for  afforesta- 
tion or  appropriations  for  buying  waste  land  for  demonstration 
forests? 

283 — Have  sent  petitions  and  letters  for  state  and 
national  legislation. 

4.  Has  your  club  studied  any  of  the  following  forestry 
questions? 

(a)  Baising  Christmas  trees  as  a  crop,  by  the  farmers. 

(b)  Popest  cover  for  reservoir  lands. 

180  . 
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(c)  The    dty    or    municipal    forest    for   income    and 
aesthetic  value. 
168— Clnbs  have  stndied  some  or  all  of  tliese  qnortiona. 

5.  Are  yoo  helping  the  morement  for  bird  protection  or 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  moontain  laarel,  arbotDs  and 
maidoihair  fern? 

250 — Clabfl  help  bird  protection. 

6.  Is  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  observed  in  yonr  pablic  Bchools. 
964 — Gitiee  and  towns  keep  Arbor  Day. 

7.  Do  yoQ  use  the  Forest  Service  balletins  f 
218 — Clnbs  nse  Forest  Service  bulletins. 

8.  Do  yon  co-operate  with  the  Tree  Warden  or  other  tree 
official  is  yonr  city?    If  so,  in  what  way  and  with  what  results. 

240 — Clnbs   co-operate  with  city  officials — excellent 

results. 

IQ  closing  tbia  report,  it  is  a  great  pleasnre  to  thank  the 
membere  of  the  Board  and  members  of  the  Forestry  Conimittee 
for  their  courtesy,  and  especially  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Brooks,  the 
ricecbairman,  whose  instant  response  to  every  reqneat  and 
eainest  coK>peration  in  all  details  of  our  arduous  work  have 
beoi  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

SAVING  THE  FOREST  WASTE. 
WniAAU  L.  HALL. 

As  one  directly  engaged  in  forestry,  I  am  impelled  to  make 
my  first  word  before  this  andience  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
ralnable  service  of  the  women  of  America  in  the  cause  of  forest 
conservation.  Forestry  has  advanced,  step  by  step,  slowly  at 
first  and  then  more  rapidly ;  bat  not  one  step  has  been  taken 
vithont  the  active  aid  of  the  women.  Many  have  given  without 
reserve  their  time  and  raergies  to  measures  for  forest  conserva- 
tion, which  perhaps  had  little  prospect  of  immediate  success, 
simply  becanse  they  were  right 

Public  sentiment  in  regard  to  forestry  has  changed.  As  a 
people  we  no  longer  regard  with  indifference  the  destructive 
nse  of  the  forest  We  now  recognize  it  to  be  a  resource  whose 
influences  are  so  beneficial  and  products  so  valuable  that  we 
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cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  its  deatrnction  or  even  its 
depletion.  In  this  change  of  sentiment,  which  is  thorough  and 
complete  so  far  aa  the  people  are  concerned,  women  have  had 
an  important  part.  They  have  sometimes  led  and  Bometimes 
been  among  the  first  followers;  never  have  th^  lagged  behind. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  been  am<mg  the  first  to 
recognize  the  soitiment  and  sense  upon  which  forestry  is 
founded. 

Among  the  women's  organizations  which  have  worked  to 
advance  the  forestry  movement,  none  has  labored  as  widely, 
faithfully  and  effectively  as  the  women's  clnbs.  It  is  my  honest 
belief  that  forestry  wonid  not  have  the  advanced  standing 
either  in  pnblic  opinion  or  in  actual  accomplishment  that  it 
has  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  women's  clubs.  In  behalf  of 
the  profession  of  forestry,  therefore,  I  want  to  thank  yon  for 
the  good  work  which  you  have  done. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  real  work 
of  forest  conservation  is  hardly  begun.  Plans  have  been  laid 
and  partially  complete  systems  of  forestry  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Govemmait  and  by  some  of  the  states, 
but  the  detailed  work  of  conserving  the  forest  is  as  yet  to  be 
done.  Were  we  to  stop  now,  almost  nothii^  would  be  accom- 
plished. What  we  have  done  will  only  count  for  somethEi^  if 
we  go  on  and  do  more. 

PRINCtPLBS  OP  POBBBTBT. 

The  principles  which  underlie  the  intelligent  use  of  a 
valuable  resource  like  the  forest  are  to  use  it  economically  and, 
if  possible,  to  renew  the  supply.  Fortunately  the  forest,  unlike 
the  minerals,  is  a  renewable  resource.  Like  the  cereals,  trees 
grow  and,  with  intelligent  managemcait,  produce  a  crop. 

UpoD  the  principle  of  growing  trees  much  is  known  and 
considerable  is  being  done.  The  schools  are  teaching  both  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  tree  planting,  and  individuals,  cities, 
states  and  the  National  Government,  are  doing  commendable 
work  in  planting  trees  where  they  are  needed.  Furthermore, 
we  are  b^inning  to  realize  that  our  greatest  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  puny  indeed  beside  the  efforts  of  nature,  when 
we  give  her  forces  scope  and  encouragement  She  is  the  great 
tree  planter.    Bbe  can  plant  a  million  trees  to  our  one,  and 
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it  18  BO  mach  easier  to  watch  her  than  to  work  onreelYe*. 
Her  force  in  the  eatabliehment  of  forests  is  as  immeasorably 
beyond  ours  as  is  the  force  of  gravity  b^ond  onr  strmgth. 
We  most,  of  course,  plant  trees  where  natnre  has  no  oppor- 
timitj  to  put  the  seed  into  the  ground,  hot  for  the  renewal 
of  our  great  forests  we  most  allow  her  to  do  the  work.  Our 
efforts  can  Mily  go  to  the  extent  of  protecting  the  woods  from 
fire  and  otherwise  making  the  conditions  favorable  that  nature 
may  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Upon  the  first  principle  of  forestry,  that  of  nsing  the 
present  snpply  economically,  oar  knowledge  is  altogether  too 
limited  and  our  practice  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  to  that  side 
of  forestiy  that  I  wish  chiefly  to  ask  yonr  attention. 

The  wood  which  we  cat  down  in  the  forest  each  year,  if 
compacted  together,  wonld  form  a  solid  cnbe  one-half  mile 
square.  It  is  taken  from  the  forest  by  many  industries.  The 
lumber  industry  takes  42  per  cent;  cordwood,  32  per  cent.; 
fence  posts,  9  per  cent. ;  sawn  railroad  ties,  7  per  crat. ;  cooper- 
age stock,  2  per  cent,  and  pnlpwood,  2  per  cent.  Minor  re- 
qnirements  consume  the  remaining  6  per  cent. 

While  important  to  know  the  amount  consumed,  it  Is 
equally  important  to  know  the  amount  which  is  wasted  in  the 
course  of  manufacture.  In  manufacturing  sawn  lumber  and 
itB  use  by  the  industries,  67  per  cent,  of  the  wood  which  grew 
in  the  tree  is  lost.  In  cordwood  the  loss  is  5  per  cent,  and  in 
posts  and  rails,  20  per  c^t.  In  hewed  cross  ties,  the  waste 
runs  to  70  per  cent.,  none  of  which  can  be  used,  and  in  cooper- 
age stock  it  is  even  greater,  amounting  to  7S  per  cent. 

You  will  at  once  ask  why  this  enormous  waste  in  nearly 
all  the  forms  in  which  wood  is  used.  The  answer  is  easily 
found.  We  saw  lumber  with  square  edges  but  the  trees  grow 
round.  Onr  boards  and  timber  must  be  straight  and  of  the 
same  width  and  tliickness  throughout,  while  the  tree  often 
grows  crooked  and  always  tapers.  Wonld  the  tree  so  accom- 
modate us  as  to  grow  with  square  edges  instead  of  round,  or 
even  in  tlie  form  of  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  cone,  then  the 
waste  would  be  less.  Even  then  it  would  be  considerable. 
There  is  waste  in  the  stump  because  it  is  difficult  to  cut  off  the 
tree  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thongh  it  would  be 
better  for  the  forest  to  do  so.    Perhaps  the  greatest  item  of 
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wood  waste  is  of  the  tope.  Branches  and  top  are  lopped  off 
and  left  to  decay  on  the  ground. 

It  is  the  dead  tops  with  their  clinging  leaves  and  small 
branches  that  form  the  "slash"  which  bams  with  nncontrol- 
able  fierceness  daring  the  disastrons  forest  fires.  Thus  one 
form  of  waste  leads  directly  to  another.  Even  this  is  not  all 
the  waste  that  takes  place  in  the  woods.  Dtfective  trees,  dae 
to  burns,  decay  or  insects,  are  often  left  nncut.  Sound  logs 
are  ^overlooked,  or  sink  in  the  streams.  Altogether,  probably 
25  per  cent  of  the  wood  which  is  produced  is  never  takm 
from  the  forest  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  log  then  goes  to  the  saw  mill. 
In  the  process  of  making  rough  boards  of  a  certain  length 
the  slabs,  edgings  and  trimmings  come  off.  Besides,  the  bark 
and  sawdust,  very  considerable  items,  are  lost  To  be  sure,  the 
best  slabs  are  used  to  make  lath  and  other  small  products  in 
the  case  of  many  woods,  but  the  waste  is  but  slightly  reduced 
by  this  form  of  product. 

Much  of  the  product  most  then  go  through  the  planing 
mill,  where  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  taken 
off  in  giving  true,  smooth  enrfaces.  About  half  of  the  log  is 
thus  lost  in  slabs,  edgings,  trimminga,  shavings  and  sawdust. 
Mill  waste  easily  represents  35  per  cent,  of  the  wood  which 
stood  in  the  forest. 

This  is  not  the  ead  of  the  story.  Further  waste  is  entailed 
in  working  up  lumber  in  the  building  trades,  in  box  and  furni- 
ture manufacture,  in  vehicle,  car  and  ship  building,  in  fact 
everywhere  sawn  lumber  is  used.  We  must  add  to  the  60  per 
cent,  of  the  tree  left  in  the  woods  and  at  the  sawmill,  7  or  8 
per  cent,  sawn,  planed  and  chiseled  off  in  the  course  of  reman- 
ufacture.  To  sum  up,  the  total  wastage  where  the  tree  is 
sawn  into  lumber,  foots  up  to  67  or  68  per  cent. 

WABTB  GOES  STEADILY  ON. 

Never  till  the  piece  of  wood  has  taken  ita  final  form  in 
house,  box,  table,  barrel  or  railroad  tie,  does  waste  cease,  and 
in  fact  not  even  then.  No  sooner  man  ceases  cutting  away 
with  his  axes,  saws,  chisels  and  planes  than  do  other  active 
agencies  take  up  the  work.  Decay,  fire,  insects,  marine  borers 
and  mechanical  abrasion  are  specially  active  agents  of  destruc- 
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tion,  and  ate  estimated  to  catue  the  annoal  low  of  orer 
9,000,000,000  board  feet  of  wood  actually  in  use.  Of  this 
amount,  decay  is  accountable  for  81  per  cent.,  abrasion  or 
wear,  8  per  cent;  uuectB,  6  per  cent.,  and  fire  and  marine 
borers,  3  per  cent  each. 

Decay  cansee  far  greater  loas  than  all  other  agrades 
combined.  All  wood  used  in  contact  with  the  gronnd  is  anb- 
ject  to  decay,  and  many  kinds  commonly  nsed  tend  to  decay 
rapidly.  Bome  of  the  sonthem  pine  nsed  as  railroad  ties 
without  any  treatment  rot  within  a  year. 

For  rapid  destmction,  however,  no  other  living  agent  is 
quite  eqnal  to  the  ship  worm,  or  marine  borer.  They  are 
most  active  in  brakish  water,  and,  so  far  as  continental  United 
States  is  concerned,  perform  their  most  remai^ble  work  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of  Uedco,  on  wharf  and  trestle  timbers. 
Unprotected  timbers  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  are 
oftoi  completely  rained  in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  average 
of  unprotected  timbers  under  snch  conditions  can  scarcely 
be  over  two  or  three  years. 

THK  POINT  WHDIB  BAVINQ  BBHINS. 

Waste  in  forest  products  takes  place,  then,  in  the  forest, 
at  the  point  of  manufacture,  and  in  service.  At  which  point 
is  it  most  important  commercially  to  put  a  check  upon  it? 
Naturally,  in  service.  Take  the  railway  tie.  When  the  tie  is 
newly  laid  in  the  track  it  has  its  highest  vala&  Its  decay 
there  means  not  only  the  cost  of  a  new  tie,  but  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  of  placing  it  in  the  track  as  well. 

It  is  a  soimd  business  principle  that  the  wood  using  in- 
dustries should  begin,  as  the  first  step,  to  conserve  their  wood 
materials  by  protecting  them  in  use  so  that  they  will  last  as 
long  as  possible. 

For  this  very  reason  we  are  now  beginning  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  treat  with  preservatives  the  timbers  which  are  most 
subject  to  damage  in  use.  Those  are  railroad  ties,  bridge 
timbers,  paving  blocks,  posts,  poles  and  piling.  The  time  U 
dose  at  hand  when  we  shall  find  it  practicable  to  treat  with 
preservatives  shingles  on  our  houses  and  also  our  porch  floors 
And  columns. 
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The  preseiratlTe  treatment  of  timber  is  rapidl;  becomii^ 
a  sabstantial  industry.  Some  eight;  plants  are  nov  in  opera- 
tion,  anil  more  are  bedng  built  erery  year.  Many  of  the  plants 
bdong  to  railroad  companies,  others  do  a  commercial  bosineas. 

If  all  the  timber  vhich  is  subject  to  deatmction  by  decay, 
insects  or  marine  borers,  irere  treated  with  preservatiTea,  most 
of  the  nine  billion  board  feet  lost  annnally  from  these  and 
relative  causes  would  be  saved.  This  saving  would  be  equal 
to  the  annual  growth  on  over  23,000,000  acres  of  well-stocked 
timber  land.  Only  about  one'«ixth  of  the  timber  is  treated 
now  which  could  be  treated  with  advantage. 

SAVING   THS   UUX  WA8TB. 

The  next  point  at  which  it  is  important  to  put  a  check 
upon  wood  waste  is  at  the  manufacturing  plant,  or  for  the 
lumber  industry,  the  sawmill. 

Much  waste  of  good  material  resclts  from  the  inabili^ 
of  lumbermen  to  market  short  lengths  of  boards  and  also  odd 
loigtbs.  Yon  do  not  buy  in  the  lumber  yards  boards  or  timber 
less  than  ten  feet,  or  odd  lengths,  such  as  eleven,  thirteen  and 
fifteeii  feet  Pieces  that  would  make  boards  less  than  tea 
feet  long  have  to  be  thrown  away  unless  they  can  be  worked 
into  lath  or  other  small  forms,  and  pieces  that  would  make 
odd  lengths  have  to  be  cut  away  to  ev^  lengths.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  the  Forest  Service  has  investigated  the 
matter,  it  found  the  loss  due  to  the  non-manufacture  of  odd 
lengths  in  planing  mill  material  to  be  2.7  per  cent,  of  the 
material  which  passed  through  the  machines.  For  Washington 
and  Oregon  fbis  means  15,000,000  feet  of  the  highest  grade 
of  material  each  year.  For  the  southern  pine  rc^on  the  per- 
centage of  loss  is  less,  but  the  total  waste  on  this  account  is 
probably  not  less  than  30,000,000  feet  It  is  the  demand  of 
custom.  Bather  than  buy  four-foot  boards,  the  American 
citizen  prefers  to  get  a  twelve  or  sixteen-foot  board  and  saw  it 
into  four-foot  lengths. 

A  concerted  movement  is  now  on  foot  among  lumber  man- 
ufacturers on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  put  odd-lengths  of  lumber 
on  the  market.  It  is  an  important  step  in  forest  conservation 
and  deserves  support  and  co-operation  of  the  public.     We 
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^oold  alBO  recognize  the  necessity  for  short  length  boards. 
Two  or  three  foot  pieces  instead  of  ten  feet  should  be  the 
minimiiin. 

We  also  safler  waste  at  the  mills  because  oar  industries 
are  not  properly  organised  and  adjusted  with  each  other. 
Better  adjustment  wonld  make  it  possible  for  one  indostry  to 
use  as  its  raw  material  the  waste  of  another.  Mnch  wood  is 
used  in  very  small  pieces.  Instead  of  catting  down  trees  and 
making  them  up  into  small  pieces,  the  waste  from  other  indas- 
tries  should  be  used.  For  example,  consider-the  meat  skewer. 
Custom  decrees  that  it  be  made  of  hickory.  The  trees  are  mt 
down  and  sawn  into  pieces  several  feet  long;  from  these  the 
skewers  are  made.  This  is  a  wasteful  procedure  and  hickory 
is  becoming  scarce.  Skewers  should  be  made  from  the  waste 
of  other  industries  which  reqnire  hickory  in  larger  pieces. 
Much  waste  results  from  such  lack  of  adjustment. 

Again,  waste  results  from  not  knowing  the  properties  of 
oor  woods.  There  was  a  time  when  Inmbermoi  went  through 
the  hardwood  forests  and  cut  the  walnut  and  the  cherry.  All 
other  kinds  were  useless  and  were  left  to  mature  and  die. 
Later  he  took  the  poplar  and  the  best  oak  and  left  the  rest 
Bren  now,  as  valuable  as  we  consider  wood  to  be,  the  lumber- 
man in  some  sections  leaves  in  the  woods  to  bum  or  decay  a 
number  of  excellent  kinds  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Let  us  pursue  this  point  one  step  further  to  note  that  loss 
is  sustained  because  we  do  not  know  bow  to  produce  at  a 
profit  the  valuable  chemical  materials  that  can  be  obtained 
from  wood.  We  know,  for  example,  that  we  can  obtain  a  large 
percentage  of  turpentine  from  pine  wood.  If  turpentine  could 
gaieraUy  be  produced  at  a  profit  from  pine  mill  waste,  the 
quantity  of  such  waste  in  the  Southern  States  is  sufilcient  to 
produce  all  the  turpentine  now  obtained  by  tapping  the  live 
trees.  This  in  itself  is  a  wasteful  process.  If  it  could  be 
replaced  by  a  better,  the  gain  would  be  double. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  problem,  the  waste  of 
beech,  birth  and  maple  in  the  uorthem  woods  is  sntBcient  to 
prodace  90  per  cent,  of  the  wood  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime 
mannfactured  in  the  country.  If  so  used  it  would  yield  a 
product  worth  annually  about  7,000,000.    Most  of  tbe  wood 
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now  Qsed  is  cat  especially  for  the  parpose.  Sawmill  waste  to 
the  extent  of  only  60,000  cords,  5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  was 
reported  in  1907. 

At  the  present  time  epmce,  hemlock,  poplar  and  cotton- 
wood  are  chiefly  used  for  making  paper.  If  the  slabs,  e^^ings, 
trinunings  and  Bhavings  from  the  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar  and 
Cottonwood  cnt  (or  lumber  in  1907  had  been  used  for  paper 
making,  th^  would  bare  famished  over  4,000,000  cords,  an 
amoant  amply  enfflcient  to  make  all  the  paper  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

TEB  LtTHBEtR  INDU8THT  AND  THB  PUBLIC. 

Wh^  we  consider  the  waste  incident  to  the  manofactare 
of  nearly  all  forms  of  forest  products  we  are  apt  to  chai^ 
the  condition  to  the  lumberman  and  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  its  improvement  While  some  iDdividaal  lumbermen  have 
been  flagrant  offenders,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  hardly  true  that 
lambermoi  as  a  class  are  to  be  blamed  for  wasting  the  forest 
As  a  rule  they  bring  oat  of  the  forest  and  sell  all  the  material 
they  can  handle  without  loss.  Before  the  financial  distur- 
bance of  1907,  when  lumber  prices  had  reached  their  highest 
point  in  our  history,  the  lumbermen  were  cleaning  up  the 
gronnd  fairly  well.  It  paid  them  to  take  out  the  low-grade 
material.  A  few  months  later,  wbea  the  market  bad  gone  to 
pieces,  conserratiye  sawmill  m^  estimated  that  they  were 
leaving  in  the  woods  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  when 
prices  were  good.  The  principle  holds  all  the  time  that  high 
lumber  prices  mean  less  waste,  low  lumber  prices  more  waste. 
The  lumberman  must  leave  in  the  woods  or  at  the  mills  that 
which  he  cannot  sell  for  at  least  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

If  we  insist  on  forest  conservation  of  the  timber  supply, 
then  the  public  and  the  lumber  and  wood-consuming  indnstries 
must  co-operate  in  bringing  it  about  and  in  bearing  the  expense. 

The  public  as  its  part  of  the  co-operation  must  expect  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  lumber.  Forest  conservation  could  never 
come  about  with  the  low  prices  wliich  prevailed  in  former  days. 
Something  can  be  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country  under  the 
present  prices,  but  in  general,  lumber  prices  will  have  to  go 
somewhat  higher  than  they  are  now.    Another  thing  that  the 
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pablic  mnBt  be  prepared  to  do  is  to  accept  new  kinds  of  wood 
and  new  forms  of  mannfactnre.  The  farmer  must  give  op  the 
nse  of  cedar,  white  oak  and  chestnut  posts,  and  be  content  to 
Qse  willow,  Cottonwood  and  pine  creosoted  to  make  them  dor- 
able;  railroads  most  cease  the  nse  of  white  oak  ties  and  torn 
to  treated  pine  and  other  fast  grown  woods;  the  builders  most 
be  prepared  to  accept  short  lengths  of  lumber,  such  as  two  and 
four  feet ;  also  odd  lengths,  like  seven,  nine  and  thirteen  feet, 
and  eren  odd  widths  like  Atc,  seven  and  nine  inches. 

The  lumbermen  as  th^  part  of  the  co-operation  most  go 
ahead  in  a  trae  spirit  of  investigation  and  advancement  to 
work  out  hj  every  practical  means  the  reduction  of  the  waste 
which  now  threatens  the  permanence  of  their  industry  and 
beclonds  its  standing  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The; 
can  do  this  b;  increasing  the  variety  of  their  products,  by 
the  operation  of  pulp  mills  and  by-product  plants  in  connec- 
tion with  their  sawmills.  Advancement  is  to  be  expected  and  is 
hpginning  along  these  and  similar  lines.  What  has  actually 
been  accomplished  is  perhaps  less  encouraging  than  the  spirit 
which  has  come  to  prevail  among  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  utilization  of  our  forests.  The  fever  of  experiment  and  ad- 
vancement is  on.  At  every  Imberman's  meeting  the  cutting 
down  of  waste  is  a  subject  of  consnming  interest.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  solid  prt^ress  and  the  next  few  years  ought  to  bring 
material  improvement. 

A  third  party  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  co-operation 
for  forest  conservation.  I  refer  to  the  National  Government. 
Its  part  should  be  by  the  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
problems  involved  to  point  out  methods  by  which  forest  waste 
may  be  abated.  Many  dilBcult  problems  are  to  be  solved.  If 
they  were  not  diCBcult  they  would  have  berai  solved  long  ago. 
But  they  are  not  impossible  of  solution  and  the  Qovemment 
can  better  undertake  them  than  the  lumbermen. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Government  has 
already  started  upon  this  work.  In  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  it  has  established  at  Madison,  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  wood-testing  laboratory  which  on  June  4th 
will  be  opened  for  work.  It  is  prepared  to  investigate  any 
problem  of  practical  importance  connected  with  the  use  of 
wood.  Its  policy  will  be  to  work  in  close  toach  with  the 
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forest-depend^t  iudastries  to  the  end  that  the  prodDCts  of 
the  forest  may  be  made  ready  for  use  with  the  leaBt  possible 
waste. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  and  expect  that  with  aggressiTe 
co-operation  between  the  public,  the  forest-dependent  indus- 
tries and  the  QoTemm^t,  the  important  problem  of  wasteless 
forest  otilixation  will  be  solved,  as  wiU  also  be  the  problem 
of  renewii^  the  stand  as  the  mature  trees  are  cut  away.  In 
this  I  am  sore  all  will  agree,  that  tfaou^  ilie  individual  tree* 
be  harvested  and  used,  the  forests  must  continne  to  stand  in 
their  beauty  and  charm  and  in  ages  to  come,  as  in  ages  past, 
benefit  man  by  their  inflnences  and  supply  lus  needs  with  their 
products. 

REPORT  OF  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE. 

hb8.  john  d.  wilkinson,  louisiana. 

Madah  Pbbbidbnt,  Mbhbebs  op  Convbntion  and  Fribnds: 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  this  ConveDtion  the 
work  nndertaken  and  accomplished  by  the  Waterway  Com- 
mittee during  the  sixteen  months  of  its  existence. 

The  Chairman  received  her  appointment  in  November, 
1908.  Active  work  was  b^un  January,  1909.  Every  state  in 
the  Union  was  asked  to  assist  in  this  movemoit  by  adding  to 
their  standing  conunittees  one  called  Waterways.  Beady  re- 
sponses came  from  many  states. 

The  work  as  outlined  for  each  state  falls  under  three 
departments — Civic,  Educational  and  Publicity.  Id  this  way 
the  work  can  be  systematized  and  developed  along  the  lines 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  locality.  Our  cotmtry  stands  fore- 
most in  waterway  richness ;  with  its  many  splendid  rivers  and 
Great  Lakes  is  well  nigh  girdled  by  oceans. 

Man  must  know  that  in  giving  developm^t  to  a  stream 
it  must  be  improved  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  for  its 
every  use.  Storage  dams  should  be  bnilt  at  every  available 
point.  The  flsh  raised  in  these  reservoirs  will  soon  pay  for 
the  outlay  in  construction.  It  is  estimated  that  by  fully 
conserving  the  waters  and  utilizing  the  water  power  developed 
in  connection  with  storage  and  other  works,  that  three  times 
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as  much  land  can  be  reclaimed  in  the  western  half  of  the 
L'oited  States.  Snch  dams  will  decrease  largely  the  annual 
damage  from  flood  waters,  of  which  we  are  so  familiar,  aa  well 
as  to  r^^late  a  more  evea  stream  flow.  A  larger  and  parer 
water  supply  will  be  aasnred ;  will  afford  water  for  irrigation 
in  the  more  accessible  r^ons.  An  improved  stream  prorides 
cheaper  power  for  manufacturing  purposes;  stimulated  various 
iDdoBtries,  thereby  furnishing  larger  fields  of  employment.  At 
a  low  estimate,  the. advantage  of  water  over  steam  power  is  at 
least  tl2M  per  h.  p.  per  year. 

If  the  limitation  of  streams  as  self  clariflers  were  better 
anderstood  there  would  be  such  protection  ^ven  to  them  and 
their  water  sheds,  that  there  wonld  be  no  more  refuse  ladened 
with  typhoid,  cholera,  and  inflammatory  intestinal  germs,  given 
to  them;  especially  if  the  great  distances  these  germs  travel 
aad  their  tenacity  of  life  were  better  known.  The  developed 
stream  affords  water  for  transportation  when  the  stream  is 
navigable,  which  affects  both  the  prodncer  and  consumer  from 
the  remotest  section  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.' 

It  costs  no  more  to  develop  the  average  stream  than  to 
bnild  a  railroad  of  the  same  mileage,  but  the  improved  stream 
varies  126  times  as  much  freight  per  year  as  can  be  carried 
by  rails  and  oneeixth  the  cost.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  freight  commodities,  originating  on  the  traffic  lines  in 
the  United  States,  consists  of  heavy  raw  materials,  the  staple 
productions  of  the  farms,  the  forests,  mines  and  the  live  stock 
ranges  of  the  interior.  These  are  commodities  where  enonomy 
of  transportation  is  a  prime  essential  to  production.  The 
even  stream  flow  which  comes  from  improvemoit,  gives  mois- 
tnre  to  the  agricultural  lands  along  the  banks.  The  trees  at 
the  headwaters,  and  which  outline  its  meanderings,  testify  to 
the  inter-dependence  to  forests  and  streams.  An  improved 
river  system,  as  outlined  in  these  suggestions,  also  necessitates 
drainage,  of  all  lowlands,  save  those  suffering  from  sea  en- 
croachmrats. 

Beports  from  the  thirty-nine  states,  now  in  active  work 
along  these  lines,  have  shown  great  results  from  the  efforts 
put  forth.  We  have  619  federated  clubs,  showing  definite 
results  of  their  underiakings.  In  one  state  a  splendid  refer- 
ence librar?  has  been  established.    In  another  a  great  warfare 
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vas  waged  for  pnre  drinking  water,  the  women  going  to  the 
polls  and  making  a  fi^t  for  the  sand  filtration  plan.  Bix^- 
three  clnbB  have  reported  making  sanitary  and  parking  water 
fronts  as  their  especial  work  with  splendid  results.  Prises 
bare  been  ottered  in  many  states  to  school  children  for  the 
best  essay  on  "Inland  Waterways."  Over  6,000  children  in 
one  state  have  entered  this  contest  Placii^  conaerration  in 
the  public  schools  has  been  accomplished  in  many  states;  in 
erery  state  great  work  is  being  done  along  educational  lines, 
with  the  heart?  co-operation  and  support  of  the  superinten- 
dents and  teachers. 

This  subject  has  been  given  a  place  on  one  hundred  and 
fifty  programs  of  Btate,  District  and  local  meetings,  and  of 
rarions  co-related  organizationB.  Many  speakers  have  ad- 
dressed schools  and  club  assembliee.  The  press  has  been  most 
kind  and  courteous  in  erery  state  in  its  co-operation  with  this 
Committee.  One  hundred  and  one  different  articles  hare  been 
published  in  all  the  prominent  newspapers  throughout  the 
states.  The  Waterway  Committee  of  the  General  Federation, 
and  in  a  number  of  the  states,  hare  sent  delegates  to  the 
Waterway  ConroitioDs.  There  is  scarcely  a  club  in  the  Fed> 
eration  that  has  not  giren  at  least  one  number  on  its  prc^fram, 
if  not  the  entire  program,  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural 


Fifty  thousand  circulars  and  pamphlets  hare  been  sent 
from  the  Chairman's  office  and  distributed  throughout  the 
states  by  the  different  chairmen.  The  great  demand  for  Water- 
way literature  from  erery  quarter  conrinces  ns  of  the  growing 
interest  in  this  subject. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  WATEBWAT8. 
HON.  JOSEPH  B.  BANSDBLL,  LOUISIANA. 

Madam  President  and  Ladies:  Donbtiess,  many  of  yon 
are  asking  right  now,  "Wbat  have  we,  as  women,  to  do  with 
transportation,  anyway?" 

I  will  show  you  yery  briefly  that  yon  are  yitally  and 
tremendoQBly  interested  in  anything  that  is  going  to  cheapen 
transportation,  and  that  nothing  will  cheapen  it  so  much  as 
the  thorough  improTement  and  wise  development  of  the  water- 
ways of  our  repabllc. 

Railways  are  artificial  highways  made  by  man.  Water- 
ways are  the  highways  which  the  Creator  constmcted  for  His 
children  oat  of  the  ebimdance  of  His  loving  heart,  and  we  of 
the  United  States,  my  dear  friends,  have  been  sadly  n^lecting 
these  God-made  highways.  Is  water  transportation  cheaper 
than  that  by  rail,  and  if  so,  how  mnch  cheaper?  So  much  that 
I  can  hardly  describe  it  to  you.  Let  me  give  yon  one  concrete 
instance.  I  would  like  to  talk  for  two  hours,  but  do  not  be 
uneasy,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  time  limit. 

Yon  all  are  very  much  interested,  I  know,  in  iron  and 
steel.  This  has  been  called  the  iron  and  steel  age.  In  some 
form  or  other  you  use  iron  and  steel  every  day  of  your  lives. 
It  enters  into  the  common,  every-day  life  of  every  one  of  as. 
Most  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  in  this  country  is  made  in 
Pittsbni^. 

Several  years  ago  a  del^ation  of  Pittsburg  citizens  came 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  improve  the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River — a  little  stream  that  probably  some  of  you 
have  never  heard  about  since  you  were  school  children.  Con- 
gress has  improved  it  at  a  cost  of  about  six  million  dollars 
and  now  it  carries  a  commerce  of  about  ten  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year.  It  is  a  very  homely  commodity  for  which  this 
river  is  used.  In  this  delegation  was  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  large  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel.  He 
testified  before  ns  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
Monongahela  River  opeu,  that  we  were  all  interested  in  it,  the 
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wbole  American  people  as  well  as  hie  own  firm.  He  said,  "I 
use  aboat  a  millioQ  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  erer;  year.  It  costa 
me  three  to  foar  cents  per  ton  to  get  that  coal  to  my  factories 
where  the  iron  and  steel  are  made;  three  to  four  cents  when 
the  Monongahela  Biver  is  open,  bat  when  an  accident  happens 
to  the  locks,  or  when  the  winter  freezes  come  on  and  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  boats,  the  railroads  immediately  raise  the 
charge  to  for^-fonr  cents  per  ton,  an  increase  of  1100  to 
1200  per  cent" 

Mow,  are  yon  interested  in  that?  Undoubtedly  yon  are, 
because  coal  is  one  of  the  essential  commodities  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  if  the  manufacturers  had  to  pay  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  per  cent,  more  for  their  coal  yon  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  the  iron  and  steel  that 
fon  use.  That  Is  one  practical  illustration,  which  I  hope  yon 
will  carry  home  with  yon. 

Let  me  give  you  another.  What  Is  onr  Iron  made  of? 
Iron  ore  and  coal  form  its  two  principle  ingredients.  We  get 
the  main  portion  of  the  iron  ore  from  far  off  Hinnesota — 
the  Mesaba  Range,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  carried 
OS  the  railroads  a  short  distance  from  the  mines  to  Dnlnth  and 
there  is  loaded  on  vessels  which  carry  it  one  thousand  miles, 
by  water,  to  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula  at  80  cents 
per  ton.  From  there  it  is  carried  by  rail  135  miles  to  the 
factories  at  Pittsburg  at  90  cents  a  ton,  where  the  coal  at  3^ 
to  i  cents  per  ton  freight  cost  is  joined  with  the  ore  brought  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  improved  Lakes,  and  the  junction  makes 
the  cheap  steel  and  iron  so  necessary  to  onr  American  life. 
That  ore  is  carried  a  thousand  miles  by  water  for  80  cents 
per  ton.  If  it  were  not  for  the  improved  waterway  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  would  cost  several  times  80  cents  per  ton  to 
get  this  material  by  rail.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  boats  carried 
it  1,000  miles  for  80  cents,  and  that  it  cost  90  cents  to  go 
135  miles  to  Pittsburg  by  rail.  Think  of  that  comparison.  If 
there  are  any  doubting  Thomases  among  you,  I  invite  you  to 
investigate  and  yon  will  find  the  Government  reports  bear  out 
these  statements. 

On  the  great  Ohio  River  that  flows  by  this  city,  we  have 
an  immense  commerce — over  thirteen  million  tons  a  year.  It 
is  carried  at  rates  from  1-10  to  1-11  of  the  rates  actoally  paid 
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by  rail.  Bnt  yon  say,  Mr.  Bansdell,  I  live  BOO  milM  away 
from  any  water  course.  How  does  that  benefit  me?  In  brief, 
anything  beneficial  to  the  American  peopl^  helpa  the  proudest 
and  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  Republic.  I  am  snre  there  are 
no  unpatriotic  women  in  this  great  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  but  I  will  endearor  to  show  how  it  benefits  each  of 
you  individually. 

Don't  you  remember  that  in  the  fall  of  1906  and  early 
spring  of  1907  there  was  terrible  freight  congestion  over  this 
land.  The  farmers  out  in  Dakota  were  actually  bnming  their 
bams  and  fences  to  keep  warm,  because  th^  could  get  no  coal. 
Why?  There  was  such  congestion  on  the  railroads  that  the 
railroads  could  not  deliver  the  coal  out  there.  Bread  was 
high  because  the  railroads  could  not  bring  in  the  immoise 
quantities  of  wheat  which  were  piled  up  along  the  tracks 
throughout  the  West.  Down  in  the  Southland,  where  I  lire, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  were  injured  because 
they  could  not  be  moved.  In  Southwestern  Missouri  and 
Northwestern  Arkansas,  where  they  raise  the  finest  apples  on 
earth,  a  lai^  number  of  bushels  were  allowed  to  rot  under 
the  trees  because  care  could  not  be  secured.  Every  portion  of 
the  republic  suffered  from  that  congestion,  and  every  citizen 
felt  its  evil  effects. 

Are  you  interested  in  saving  the  lives  of  your  husbands, 
your  brothers,  your  sons,  your  sweethearts?  Of  course  yon 
are.  The  official  statistics  show  that  after  the  congestion  ceased 
to  some  extent  and  traffic  had  diminished  15  per  cent,  there 
were  69  per  cent,  lees  fatal  accidents  on  these  railroads.  There- 
fore, I  take  it,  that  it  does  interest  you  ladies  to  prevent 
congestion  on  the  railroads,  for  during  periods  of  congestion 
is  the  greatest  danger  of  accident  everywhere. 

How  will  the  waterways  help  that  along?  Why  the  water- 
ways have  been  so  sadly  neglected  that  this  magnificent  river 
which  flows  by  the  doors  of  the  ci^  now  entertaining  ns 
cannot  carry  a  commerce  on  its  bosom  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  I  was  here  two  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  only  two  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  here.  The  railroads 
can  start  out  with  a  certainty  of  carrying  their  commerce 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  The  rivers  in  an  unimproved 
condition  cannot  be  certain  at  all,  and  so  people  don't  ose 
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them.  Yon  cannot  inveet  yonr  money  in  boats  nnlesn  yon 
bnov  that  yon  can  nse  those  boats  all  tbe  time.  If  the  drouth 
is  going  to  come,  the  lov  water  season  is  going  to  come  and 
yoar  boat  be  tied  np  at  the  bank  for  months  at  a  time;  ;oa 
don't  dare  to  use  it  What  is  true  of  the  Ohio  is  tme  of  a 
great  many  of  onr  rirers.  If  they  vere  improved,  they  would 
be  nsed  jnst  as  the  Monongahela  River  is  nsed.  The  Govem- 
ment  improved  that  river  at  a  cost  of  six  million  dollars  and 
it  IB  used  as  I  have  shown  yon. 

The  Great  Lakes  were  improved  at  a  cost  of  one  hnadred 
million  dollars,  and  as  I  have  shown  yon,  there  is  a  wonderfnl 
commerce  on  them — a  commerce  which  b^efits  every  citizen 
of  the  republic. 

In  1907,  through  the  Saulte  8te.  Marie  Canal,  which,  as 
yon  all  know,  is  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Enron,  there  was  carried  an  actual  commerce  of  a  little  over 
fifty-eii^t  million  tons.  That  rolls  glibly  off  of  the  tongue,  but 
it  is  hard  to  conceive. 

I  never  dreamed  what  the  Lake  commerce  was  nntil  several 
years  ago,  when  accompanied  by  my  beloved  wife,  I  took  a 
steamer  at  BnfTalo  and  went  for  a  thousand  miles  to  Dnlnth. 
Never  for  one  moment  were  we  ont  of  sight  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  great  vessels.  There  is  the  greatest  commerce  there 
on  earth — more  than  three  times  as  great  as  tbe  commerce 
through  the  famous  Bnes  Canal — flf^-eight  million  tons  car- 
ried, at  a  freight  charge  of  8-10  of  one  mill  per  ton,  per  mile, 
making  a  total  of  thirty-eight  million  dollars  for  the  trans- 
portation charges  thereon.  These  are  government  figures,  kept 
by  the  engineer  in  charge. 

What  did  the  railroads  charge  that  year?  An  average 
of  7.59  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Had  this  commerce  of  fifty-eight  million  tons  been  carried 
by  rail,  the  freight  charge  which  yon  paid — all  of  you  had  a 
hand  in  paying  it — it  was  largely  iron  ore  to  make  the  iron 
and  steel  that  reaches  your  home — had  this  commerce  been 
carried  by  rail,  tbe  chai^  thereon  wonld  have  been  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars  instead  of  the  thirty- 
eight  million  actually  paid,  or  an  additional  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  tw^^-six  million  dollars — more  than  was  paid. 
So  you  see  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  anm  on 
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lakes,  making  them  strictlr  narigable,  giving  the  connection 
between  Hnron  and  Baperior,  the  people  of  the  United  Htate« 
were  saved  in  one  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  million 
dollars  on  that  one  waterway  alone. 

Think  of  the  compariaon  now  between  the  I>eneflt8  retralt- 

ing  from  waterway  improvements  and  those  coming  from  other 

great  expenditnres  of  the  government.     Think  of  the  per^ 

manence  of  these  waterway  improvements.    We  are  all  prond 

.  of  them,  very  proud  of  them,  and  none  prouder  than  I. 

Dear  ladies,  when  we  are  voting,  as  we  do  every  year,  140 
to  150  million  dollars  to  build  up  the  Navy,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  a  few  years — at  best  20  to  25  years — the 
wonderful  dreadnaugbts  we  are  constructing  will  be  dust  and 
rust;  will  have  vanished  and  gone.  But  the  locks  and  dams  on 
the  Baulte  Bte.  Marie,  the  locks  and  dams  now  being  con- 
Btmcted  on  the  greet  Ohio  River,  made  of  concrete  and  stone, 
as  imperishable  as  the  elements  of  which  the  earth  itself  is 
constructed — will  be  here  to  benefit  hundreds  of  generations 
of  mankind  long  after  these  dreadnoughts  have  returned  to 
their  original  elements  and  have  been  foi^tten. 

Waterway  improvements  are  imperishable.  They  will 
last  forever.  Every  dollar  expended  in  the  wise,  proper  and 
beneficial  improvement  of  onr  waterways  will  return  to  the 
American  people  every  year  more  than  100  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  Therefore,  the  improvmrat  of  these  waterways 
is  well  worth  the  interest  of  this  great  o^anizatlon  of  women, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  are  going  to  give  it  your  very 
bent  attention. 

What  do  we  wish  of  you?  I  am  President  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  was  told  yon  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson. This  is  a  great  volunteer  organization  of  men,  called 
into  existence  in  this  very  city  five  years  ago  next  month,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  arouse  the  Ammcan  people  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  great  b^ieflts  of  water  transportation. 

Wiiy  was  it  called  into  existence?  Because  we  had  been 
neglecting  our  waterways.  We  bad  been  devoting  ourselves 
to  the  iron  horse.  We  are  so  rapid  in  onr  day  that  we  could 
not  appreciate  that  anything  so  slow  as  a  steamboat  conld  be 
very  beneficial  to  us.  Isn't  that  so?  I  got  on  the  cars  at 
Washington  yesterday  evening  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  eight 
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this  morning  I  was  here.  1  coold  not  have  done  that  on  a 
boat,  and  don't  nndentand  me  as  criticising  the  railroads,  or 
raying  anything  against  them.  They  are  the  most  marveloos 
aids  of  cinllsatlon  the  world  has  ever  known.  Bat  for  the 
railroads,  the  wonderful  forests  and  plains  of  oor  WeBtern 
country  would  still  he  wastes  inhabited  hy  wild  beasts  and 
the  wilder  red  man.  Railroads  hare  caused  a  wonderful  de- 
mlopment  in  onr  country,  and  I  give  them  full  credit  therefor, 
but  the  point  I  make  is,  that  in  using  them  we  have  too  greatly 
neglected  our  waterways. 

In  1907,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  freight  cars  of  this  conntr;  carried 
freight  an  average  distance  of  twaity-flve  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Think  of  that,  ladies,  freight  was  carried  by  rail 
tventy-flve  miles  in  twenty-four  hours — not  human  freight, 
not  express  packages,  but  ordinary  stuff,  the  coal  that  goes 
to  heat  and  warm  your  home,  the  lomber,  the  steel,  the  brick, 
the  stone,  the  cement,  the  mortar,  the  innumerable  things  that 
go  to  make  up  yonr  homes,  which  are  so  common-plac^  and 
which  yon  hudly  consider  in  thinking  over  this  question  of 
tnuuportatioii.  These  things  moved  by  rail  an  average  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  How  fast 
could  the  steamboat  carry  them?  At  least  100  miles  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours.  Yon  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  atory  of  the 
tortoise  and  the  hare — ^how  the  slow-moving  tortoise  continued 
diligently  on  the  race  while  the  hare  stopped  for  a  nap  by 
the  wayside ;  no  necessity  for  it  to  keep  going  on ;  no  necessity 
for  it  to  run — and  how  the  tortoise  reached  the  goal  way  ahead 
of  the  hare.  That  is  the  story  of  the  railroad.  The  cars  stop 
on  sidings.  When  the  railroad  cars  reach  the  point  of  destina- 
tion th^  are  sometimes  kept  one,  two  and  three  weeks  before 
being  unloaded,  and  counting  from  the  time  of  loading  and 
unloading  it  is  twenty-five  miles  in  twoity-four  hours. 

Now  if  waterways  are  cheaper  and  quicker,  why  not  Im- 
prove them?    It  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

Are  yon  ladies  interested  in  your  male  relatives,  let  me 
ask?  Ladies — the  good  women  of  the  land,  and  I  know  yon 
represent  the  good  women  of  our  country,  are  interested  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  moi.  Everything  that  is  going 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  your  beloved  male  relatives  concerns 
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7011,  and  don't  yon  know  that  tiiere  is  nothing  that  enters  into 
the  daily  life  of  every  one  of  as  more  tiian  this  plain,  common- 
sense  question  of  transportation. 

Look  at  this  great  hailding  that  we  are  in;  see  the  ingre- 
dients that  compose  it.  The  lumber  heueath  me,  the  iron,  steel, 
glass,  chandeliers,  brick,  cement,  mortar,  everything  that  goes 
to  make  ap  this  magnificent  structure,  and  eveiTthing  that  goes 
to  make  up  your  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  or  ever  so  grand, 
must  pay  tribute  to  some  transportation  agency ;  tribute  first 
to  the  highway  from  the  sew  mill  or  the  mine  to  the  nearest 
rirer,  or  the  nearest  railroad;  tribute  then  to  that  river  or 
railroad;  tribute  again  from  that  depot  or  terminal  station 
to  the  spot  where  it  is  constructed;  and  if  you  can  get  any 
agency  that  is  going  to  chealpen  transportation  and  cheapen 
it  tremendiously,  every  one  of  yon  Is  going  to  be  benefited 
thereby. 

Think  of  it  now  as  a  business  question  and  tell  me  that 
you  will  help  me.  I  appeal  to  you  as  the  representative  of 
the  men  who  need  and  wish  the  help  of  the  women.  We  know 
that  nothing  great  or  good  in  this  world  ever  existed  without 
the  women.  We  consider  onr  movement  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  ever  inaugurated  in  the  union  and  we  know  that 
the  women  can  help  us.  We  know  that  they  are  interested  in 
it  as  much  as  we,  because  what  concerns  us  concerns  them, 
and  vice-versa,  and  we  ask  you  to  help  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability  to  promote  the  sentiment  throughout  the  Union 
for  a  broad,  liberal,  comprehensive  policy  of  waterway  improve- 
ment now  being  agitated  throughout  the  land — a  policy 
which  does  not  ask  anything  unreasonable — a  policy  which 
consents  to  the  Post  Office  Department  receiving  240  million 
a  year — a  policy  which  consents  to  the  Army  getting  100 
million  a  year,  that  the  Navy  shall  receive  140  million  a  year, 
and  asks  for  itself,  for  these  permanent  improvements  which 
will  last  for  all  times,  and  return  100  per  cent,  of  their  invest- 
ment; asks  for  them  only  fifty  million  a  year.  Join  with  us 
in  that  appeal.  Help  us  with  the  law-makers  at  Washington 
and  great  will  be  the  reward,  and  great  will  be  the  beneflts 
to  every  citizen  of  the  republic. 
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OTHER  NATIONAL  WASTES. 
MBS.  BMMONS  GBOOKUt,  MASSACHUSVTTS. 

Madah  Pbbbidbnt  and  Mkmbbbb  :  CoDBerratioD  of  tbe  two 
great  fondamaital  reeoarces — forests  and  water — on  which 
the  conservation  of  all  others  depends  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  been  considered.  Let  me  b^^  with  conserration  of  soil. 
Soil,  in  itself,  is  second  only  to  water  in  importance,  because, 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  the  food  supply.  The  pri- 
mary waste,  waste  by  erosion,  has  been  toached  apon  in  con- 
nection with  water,  but  there  is  another,  hardly  less  in  need 
of  attention,  waste  by  depletion.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  farmer  has  a  moral  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  liis  own, 
to  sap  the  goodness  from  the  land  for  present  gain  and  then 
abandon  it.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  demand  that  the 
soil  be  properly  treated,  because  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is 
ganged  by  the  productiTeoess  of  the  land. 

Depletion  is  caused  by  the  continual  use  of  the  land  for 
the  same  crop  without  fertilization.  The  remedies  are  rotation 
of  crops  and  use  of  fertilisers  as  soil  tonics. 

There  are  three  principal  elements  essaitial  to  all  plant 
life  which  must  be  present  in  the  soil — nitrog^i,  potash  anl 
phosphorus.  In  tbe  absence  of  any  one  of  these  a  plant  cannot 
grow  or  even  live.  All  plants  do  not  require  all  these  elements 
in  the  same  proportion  or  acqnire  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Therefore  the  importance  of  rotation.  For  instance,  one  crop 
may  drain  the  soil  of  nitrogen,  another  hare  the  faculty  of 
taking  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  even  enriching  the  soil 
with  it.  There  is  no  need  of  worrying  about  the  conserration 
of  this  elemoit,  because  the  air  ia  three-fourths  nitrogen,  and 
there  are  great  deposits  of  nitrogen  salts  in  Chile,  a  recent 
electrical  discorerer  has  made  it  possible  to  condense  the  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  into  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Chilean 
product  and,  as  just  mentioned,  certain  plants,  like  clover, 
alfalfa,  peas,  beans  and  other  le^mes  have  the  faculty  of 
drawing  their  supply  directly  from  the  air,  so  where  a  piece 
of  land  is  deficient  in  this  ess^tial,  these  plants  should  be 
cnltirated.  They  possess  small  nodules  or  tubercules,  in- 
habited by  micnnj^anisms  (bacillus,  radicicola)  which  have 
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the  pow«r  of  taking  their  nitrogen  from  the  air  within  the 
soil,  building  it  up  into  complex  organic  compoands,  probably 
of  an  albaminoid  natnre,  and  handii^;  it  on  as  food  for  the 
plant  vhich  they  inhabit.  So  even  if  the  crop  is  harvested, 
the  roota  will  Btill  coQtribate  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Used  as  a 
fertilizer,  these  plants  ahoald  be  sown  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
ander  before  coming  to  seed. 

Potash  also  exists  in  large  qaantities  in  available  forms. 
Original  igneoae  rocks  contain  three  per  cent.  There  are 
mountains  and  whole  mountain  ranges  of  feldspar  containing 
aevesi  to  nine  per  cent.  The  present  commercial  potash  comes 
from  the  extensive  mines  of  Germany.  There  are  certain 
plants,  most  notably  some  kinds  of  trees,  which  have  the  power 
of  extracting  potash  from  the  rocka.  These,  or  their  ashes,  may 
be  used  as  fertilizer,  where  potash  is  the  lacking  element. 
Nitrogen  and  potash  must  enter  into  the  question  of  soil  con- 
servation and  so  must  phosphorus,  but  phosphorus  is  also  a 
question  of  conservation  in  itself  and  a  vital  one. 

Phosphorus  Is  the  element  which  must  claim  the  attention 
of  economists.  There  is  no  renewable  supply  like  that  of 
nitrc^en  and  no  well  nigh  inexhaustible  supply  like  that  of 
potash;  in  fact,  it  is  alarmingly  scarce.  Professor  F.  W. 
Clark  states,  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  rock  and  soil, 
contains  not  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  or  less  tfasn 
one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of  potash,  so  that  the  subject  of 
the  phosphoric  supplies  becomes  in  reality  the  world's  most 
important  agricultural  question. 

The  bulk  of  the  concentrated  phosphorus  is  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  phosphate  rocks.  These  rocks 
are  the  fossil  remains  of  myraids  of  animals  which  lived  on 
earth  ages  ago.  Large  deposits  have  been  found  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  but  these  mines 
have  been  so  extensively  worked  that  they  will  soon  become 
exhausted.  A  few  years  ago  phosphate  rock  was  discovered  in 
the  public  land  states — Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho.  President 
Roosevelt  immediately  caused  the  public  lands  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  when  sought,  to  be  leased  on  condition  that  no 
phosphate  therefrom  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
leaseholders  are  obliged  to  make  the  same  conditions  to  the 
merchants  and  they,  to  any  one  to  whom  they  may  sell.    This 
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KemB  the  rer;  best  which  can  be  done  at  prcMot,  becaose 
there  is  an  article  in  the  Constitiition  of  the  United  States 
which  forbids  an  export  tax  and  a  law  to  forbid  the  expiration 
of  phosphates  would  probably  be  attacked  as  an  infringement 
on  rested  righta. 

I  sometimes  wonder  wh;  our  Constitntion,  which  was 
drawn  np  under  sacb  different  conditions  from  those  which 
exist  today,  shonld  be  so  sacred,  that  nnder  no  drcnmstances 
can  it  be  changed. 

It  has  been  proved  by  fifty-four  years'  experimentation 
that  we  require  twelve  million  tons  of  phosphate  rock  an- 
nually to  replenish  the  soil  with  this  necessary  constituent 
which  tite  crops  take  from  it  At  that  rate,  our  mines  will  last 
but  fifty  years,  and  this  is  iwt  allowing  for  any  increase  in 
prodnction  which  most  come  to  feed  the  increasing  population. 

Does  it  seem  right  that  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which 
was  formulated  with  view  to  a  very  different  object,  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  conservation  of  something  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  demands  should  be  conserved? 

Other  sources  of  phosphate,  beside  the  inherent  phosphate 
rock,  are  bone  ash,  fish  scrap,  sea  weed,  dried  blood  from 
slaughter  houses,  leather  and  meet  scraps,  stable  manures  and 
sewage. 

Bewage  introduces  another  conservation  consideration  for 
it  contains  not  only  phosphorus  but  all  the  elements  essential 
to  make  it  a  perfect  fertilizer,  and  should  be  used  wherever 
practicable.  The  disposition  of  sewage  has  been,  and  indeed  is, 
a  great  problem.  If  sewage  can  be  utilized  for  fertilizati<m 
several  great  things  will  have  been  accomplished. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  the  city  the  more  difficult  to  take 
care  of  sewage  by  using  it  for  irrigation.  The  great  coast 
dties  will,  no  doubt,  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  to  pump 
their  sewage,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  far  out  to  sea,  but  smaller 
inland  cities  can,  not  only  refrain  from  polluting  to  such  an 
extent  their  rivers  and  lakes,  but  carry  on  profitable  farming 
while  disposing  of  their  waste.  The  utilization  of  sewage  for 
fertilization  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  country,  although  I  know  of  a  number  of 
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cities  in  my  own  State,  which  have  been  very  Boccesefol;  one, 
Sooth  Framingham,  is  not  over  twenty-fiTe  miles  from  my  home 
city. 

The  flrat  step  in  diBpoeing  of  sewage  for  this  purpose  is 
to  have  the  nm-off  from  streets  and  roofs  carried  away  by  a 
different  sewerage  system  from  that  which  condncts  the  waste 
from  bouses  and  stables.  The  first  may  be  conducted  directly 
to  the  river  or  other  outlet,  the  second,  which  will  then  be  less 
diluted,  flowed  onto  land  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  soil 
must  be  ploughed  at  least  two  feet  deep  and  generously  mixed 
with  marl  or  sand,  that  it  may  act  as  filter  beds.  The  boO 
should  be  frequently  harrowed  and  stirred  to  expose  it  to  mat 
and  air,  which  treatment  helps  to  keep  it  from  becoming  too 
compacted,  and  at  the  same  time  kilts  the  germs  which  erista 
in  tJie  excrements.  After  a  season's  irrigation,  these  beds  prove 
very  fertile  fields.  While  they  are  being  cultivated,  other  lands 
mast  be  sought  for  filtration  purposes.  In  Corydon,  England, 
where  this  method  has  be«l  in  use  for  sixty  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  an  acre  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants. 

The  first  question  which  is  usually  asked  is,  "Are  the 
products  of  these  fields  free  from  disease  germs?"  Yes.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  wiser  to  choose  crops  which  are  cooked  before 
being  used  for  food  or  which  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  soil,  like  celery,  radishes,  or  even  lettuce.  Celery  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  dangerous  articles  of  food,  whether  grown 
on  filter  beds  or  not,  because  the  soil  mast  be  well  manured  and 
packed  high  up  about  the  stock  which  is  the  part  we  use  for 
food,  usually  in  a  raw  state.  An  expert  on  these  matters  told 
me  that  he  was  much  more  afraid  to  eat  celery  than  oysters, 
which  he  knew  to  be  fresh. 

William  John  Cowper  divides  the  germs  for  convenience 
of  study  into  two  classes :  resting  spores  (unhatched  egga)  and 
active  germs  (hatched  eggs).  The  active  germ  is  easier  to  kill 
than  the  resting  spore,  but  in  a  certain  way  the  resting  spore 
obstacle  is  more  easily  overcome.  The  active  germ  will  not 
thrive  when  freely  exposed  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  but  these 
purifying  agents  seem  to  have  comparatively  littie  effect  on 
the  resting  spores;  that  is,  it  takes  a  long  exposure  to  annihil- 
ate the  latant  life.    On  the  other  hand,  asserts  Mr.  Cowper, 
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when  the  resting  spores  come  in  contact  vith  the  spongioles 
of  plant  life  the;  are  taken  up  with  avidlt;,  and  taken  in  as 
food  most  enei^tically  moch  as  homan  tieings  take  in  oysters. 
He  calls  some  plants  camiTorons,  they  have  ench  a  faculty  for 
feeding  on  spores  and  convertiag  them  Into  their  own  oi^an- 
tsms.  Bye  is  one  of  the  excessiydy  camiToroiiB  plants,  hoice 
a  most  desirable  crop  to  grow  on  land  irrigated  with  sewage. 
Any  crop,  the  edible  part  which  is  above  the  soil,  is  perfectly 
safe  for  man  or  beast  and  all  crops  which  grow  In  the  groond 
are  perfectly  safe,  proTided  they  are  consumed  only  after  being 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  cooking  process.  The  chances 
are,  that  any  crop  will  be  all  right  after  the  treatment  of  the 
soil  in  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  is  worked,  aerating  the 
earth  by  rery  frequent  harrowings,  bnt  there  are  so  very  many 
about  which  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  Is  better 
to  mn  no  chances. 

Garbage  also  contains  the  necessary  elements  for  an  8)1 
round  fertilizer,  bnt  not  in  proper  condition  for  immediate  use 
as  such,  so  it  is  better  under  present  conditions  to  dispose  of 
it  in  a  different  way.  On  farms  and  in  small  towns  its  dis- 
position is  not  a  difflcult  question  and  very  little  is  lost  to  the 
economic  world,  for  it  is  fed  to  pigs  and  hens,  bnt  the  garbage 
of  a  lat^  city  Is  not  fit  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  cre- 
mated from  a  sanitary  point  of  riew  as  well  as  from  an  econ- 
omic stand  point.  I  say  an  economic  stand  point,  because  it 
has  virtue  as  a  power  producer,  when  bamed  in  a  furnace 
especially  made  and  reflated  for  the  consumption  of  oCTal. 
I  was  told  by  a  man  who  has  made  this  a  study  that  ten 
ponnds  of  compressed  garbage  will  yield  as  much  power  as 
one  pound  of  coal.    The  ashes  are  still  a  valuable  (ertlllEer. 


Conservation  of  onr  minerals  means  chiefly,  in  most  cases. 
being  as  economical  as  possible,  for  they  are  not  crops  which 
are  reprodncable;  they  are  formed  but  once  in  creation.  Most 
metals  can  t>e  used  over  and  over,  only  a  small  proportion 
being  actually  wasted,  while  many  other  minerals,  like  coal, 
petrolenm  and  natural  gas  are  wholly  lost  for  ever. 

I  found  a  list  of  ten  of  our  leading  mineral  productions 
arranged  in  order  of  their  value,  which  interested  me:  coal, 
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iron,  copper,  clay  products,  petroleum,  gold,  stone,  cemoit, 
oatoral  gas  and  lead.  Silver  was  not  included  in  this  Ust 
becanae  it  is  not  found  b;  itself,  but  always  in  combination 
with  copper,  lead,  gold  or  some  other  metal,  and  is  often  a 
by-product 

Coal  is  wasted  in  its  production  and  conatunption;  in  fact, 
until  within  a  few  years,  fif^  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  wasted 
in  mining,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  waste  has 
been  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  As  nearly  perfect  com- 
bustion aboTild  be  obtained  in  the  burning  as  possible,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  earing  coal  and  eliminating  the  smoke  nuisance. 

A  great  help  to  the  conserratioa  of  copper  is  segr^adon 
of  grades. 

Whatever  sins  the  Standard  Oil  Company  may  have  com- 
mitted, let  it  be  said  to  its  credit,  that  there  has  beiea  less 
waste  at  their  oil  wells  than  at  any  others. 

The  waste  of  natural  gas  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  our  minerals.  It  has  been  allowed  to  bum  night  and 
day  without  any  attempt  at  economy  and  wh^  the  gas  no 
longer  flowed  under  its  own  pressure  the  wells  were  abandoned. 
Some  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  save  the  escaping  gas 
or  to  prevent  its  escape  till  it  is  needed  for  use,  and  to  pump 
the  gas  from  wells  after  the  pressure  is  reduced. 

ANIUAL    LIFB. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  sad  tale  of  the  animal  life  which 
existed  on  the  contin^t  when  the  white  man  first  set  his 
destructive  foot  upon  it !  The  birds  that  flew,  the  beasts  that 
walked  upon  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  that  swam  in  the  seas 
and  the  inland  waters  have  all  succumbed  to  his  force  and 
his  craft.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  try  to  relate 
their  pitiful  story. 

Our  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  are  fast  becoming 
extinct  and  those  of  the  second  and  third  grades  are  b^inning 
to  feel  the  pressure.  Stringent  laws  for  their  protection 
should  be  made  and  enforced,  and  those  animals  which  can 
be  bred  in  a  semi-domestic  state,  like  the  silver  fox,  lynx,  mink, 
etc.,  should  be  fostered  in  the  north  land  where  fur  reaches 
its  best  development. 
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To  protect  our  most  precioQB  of  all  far-bearing  animals, 
the  Alaskan  seal,  the  goremment  thia  ^ear  terminated  the 
present  lease  of  the  seal  killing  company  on  the  Preibiloff 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  aathorized  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  labor  to  declare  a  closed  seoaon.  It  has  also 
tried  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Japan  abont  the  seal 
question,  for  nnfortnnately  the  seals  stay  on  the  islands  onlj 
abont  a  quarter  of  the  year,  just  while  raising  their  young, 
then  they  pnt  to  sea,  often  going  a  thousand  miles  from  home, 
ao  there  most  be  international  protection  to  assure  conserva- 
tion of  thia  valuable  amphibian  on  whom  the  Japanese  are  the 
greatest  poachers. 

The  buffalo  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  some  of  the 
national  parks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in  a  few 
private  herds,  but  he  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  fur-bearing 
or  game  animal. 

fiomething  shonld  be  done  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  monarch  of  the  mountains,  the  grizsly  bear.  The  inroads 
of  civilization  have  driven  him  so  far  aloft  that  he  is  no 
longer  to  be  feared  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  him  altogether. 

We  are  in  need  of  more  and  better  enforced  game  laws  for 
the  protection  of  birds  as  well  as  big  game  in  most  sections 
of  the  country. 

There  l8  one  game  bird  of  the  Middle  West  which  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  so  easily  protected  by  indlridnal  efforts 
and  so  well  repays  its  protector,  and  that  is  the  wild  turkey. 
He  will  thrive  well  on  a  farm  which  has  any  considerable  wood 
land  if  he  can  be  unmolested  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Be 
feeds  laigely  on  mast  (which  is  now  wasted),  grasshoppers, 
and  other  destructive  insects.  The  wild  turkey  fumishes  the 
best  kind  of  food  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  brings  a  big  price 
in  the  market 

The  time  was,  not  many  decades  ago,  when  passenger 
pigeons  swarmed  over  the  trees  in  such  numbers  that  the 
branches  often  gave  way  beneath  their  weight,  and  now  a 
single  specimen  is  most  rare.  The  American  Ornithologist 
Union  is  making  a  great  effort  to  save  thefie  birds  from  utter 
extinction.  A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  first 
information  of  a  nesting  pair  on  the  North  American  Continent 
and  other  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  for  other  nenting 
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pairs  to  tbe  amount  of  three  thousand.  The  birds  must  not 
be  disturbed  or  the  prizes  will  be  forfeited. 

Bird  sanctuaries,  where  our  little  feathered  friends  may 
live  in  peace  and  happiness  and  have  food  supplied  them 
during  the  cold  winter  months,  are  doing  much  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  smaller  inaectiTorous  and  song  birds  in  our 
northern  states.  There  are  already  several  in  Massachusetts 
and  others  contemplated. 

Some  surprise  was  evinced  not  long  ago  to  see  the  Audu- 
bon Society  co-operating  with  the  sportsmen's  show.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  the  two  organizations  were  thoroughly 
antagonistic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Aadabon  Society  assures 
me  that  the  most  complete  accord  exieta  between  tbe  true 
sportsmen  and  its  societies.  They  both  stand  for  the  passage 
and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  would  ensure  tbe  perscrvation 
of  game,  and  for  the  absolute  protection  of  hannless  and 
beneficial  non-game  and  insectiTorous  birds.  The  real  sports- 
man is  a  true  protector  of  non-game  birds.  It  adds  to  his  sport 
to  see  and  hear  them  in  the  woods,  fields  and  meadows  over 
which  he  tramps,  and  he  is  benefited  by  them,  togedier  with 
the  rest  of  the  human  race,  in  a  practical  way.  In  the  matter 
of  game,  too,  he  stands  for  preservation,  not  extinction. 

It  was  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  learn  that  there  is 
one  sin  of  destruction  which  the  scientists  do  not  lay  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  white  man,  and  that  is  the  extinction  of 
the  great  auk  or  labrador  duck,  which  inhabits,  or  rather 
formerly  inhabited,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory.  It 
is  said  that  "the  hunter  or  collector  is  not  accountable  for  its 
disappearance."  Some  cataclysm  or  far-reaching  misfortune 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  has  visited  it,  probably  in  its 
nesting  grounds." 

It  might  seem  that  the  fish  would  have  some  natural  pro- 
tection, living  in  an  element  where  man  cannot  dwell,  but 
ev^  they  cannot  escape  him;  no  water  is  too  deep  or  too 
distant  to  go  beyond  his  reach.  Fish,  both  great  and  small, 
true  fish  and  anphibiang,  moluskas  and  crustaceans,  have  been 
overcome  by  bis  snares  and  his  toils  and  must  now  be  aided  in 
their  propagation  by  him  or  they  will  be  known  in  future 
generations  only  to  naturalists  as  creatures  which  inhabited 
the  waters  of  the  past.    Many  government  fisheriea  stations 
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are  doing  mach  to  promote  fresh  and  salt  water  life,  bat 
prirate  companieB  and  indiridnalB  could  do  much  to  aid  in 
tliiB  Une  of  conserration  as  well  as  otha«. 

Jnst  one  word  about  the  lobster,  which,  to  mj  mind,  is 
the  choicest  food  treasnre  the  sea  has  to  give  us;  if  any  one 
of  you  ever  has  an  opportunity  to  save  a  female  lobster  in  the 
breeding  season  from  the  pot  and  return  it  to  the  sea,  that 
she  may  have  another  chance  to  lay  her  eggs  where  they  may 
possibly  hatch,  do  not  fail  to  seise  it.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
more  than  oQce  while  at  my  summer  home  at  the  beach.  Here- 
tofore, the  laws  have  been  to  protect  the  small  lobster;  they 
should  be  to  protect  the  large  female. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion that  has  ever  presented  itself  to  the  human  race.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  ^'Wilful  tcaate  makea  woeful  want"  in  a 
true  saying  even  when  applied  to  natural  resources. 

GREETING  OP  MBB.  HOYLE  TOMKIE8. 

PSBSIDBNT  woman's  NATIONAL  RIVBBS  AND  HARBORS  C0N0RBB8. 

Madah  Prbsidhnt  and  Ububebs  or  tbb  Gonvsntion  :  By 
Kveral  of  your  loyal  daughters,  Uadam  President,  and  a  few 
from  the  great  outside,  the  Woman's  National  Bivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  was  oi^ianised  at  Shreveport,  La.,  June 
29, 1908. 

Almost  its  first  official  act  was  the  announcement  of  its 
existence,  and  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  at  Boston,  Mass., 
that  same  month. 

Happy  am  I,  that  by  no  use  of  the  wire,  the  same  good 
will  and  "God  speed  you"  are  tendered  you  today  by  the 
Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  for  I  esteem 
it  a  very  great  privil^:e  to  be  with  you  in  this  glorious  gather- 
ing of  womanhood  to  express  for  the  Congress  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  l>e  President,  our  whole-sonied  feelings  of  pride 
in  your  achievemokts  and  loyalty  to  your  purposes.  No  greater 
proof  of  this  could  be  cited  than  that  of  our  affiliation  with 
your  organization  I>ecemfoer  last.  With  its  avowed  objects 
inspiring  men  and  women  to  lii^er  ideals  of  home,  civic  and 
nati<«ial  life,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
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already  woo  recognitioD  for  her  beneficial  and  poverfal  io- 
fluence,  and  every  citizen  may  well  wieh  for  aoch  a  body  a 
hearty  Qod  speed. 

Yonr  achieTementB  cause  me  to  relate  that  in  the  mnsenm 
of  the  Boyal  Collie  of  Surgeons,  Scotland,  lies  a  famous  skull, 
generally  agreed  to  be  that  of  a  human  beii^  of  pre-historic 
times.  Professor  A.  Keith,  curator  of  the  museum,  says,  "I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  skull  is  that  of  a  woman.  From  the 
size  of  her  brain  she  must  have  been  shrewd  and  of  considerable 
spirit  From  the  size  of  her  jaws  and  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
of  mastication  were  remarkably  strong,  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
the  belief  that  nuts  and  roots  entered  very  lately  into  the  diet 
of  this  woman.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  things  which 
required  a  great  amount  of  mastication,  hence  the  unusual 
development  of  the  jaw  muscles. 

In  the  supposedly  six  hundred  thousands  years  since  this 
human  skull  housed  feminine  machinery,  woman  has  changed 
in  this  respect,  i.  e.,  while  she  still  has  nuts  to  crack,  and 
she  cracks  them,  and  she  still  goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  the 
result  is  a  brain  development,  and  the  nourishment  she  derives 
from  her  diet  is  a  power  which  is  rocking  a  cradle  of  nobler 
citizenship,  and  is  influencing  the  legislation  in  our  national 
Congress.  Woman's  soul  has  been  quickened  through  the 
centuries  to  a  higher  conception  of,  and  adjustment  to,  life. 
She  finds  in  the  changed  conditions,  new  needs  which  she  must 
meet  Thus  it  was  that  through  the  roar  of  raging  waters,  in 
the  fiood  period  of  June,  1908,  the  women  of  Shreveport  heard 
the  call  to  enlist  in  the  battle  for  the  nation's  waterways.  It 
was  the  Hon.  Jospeh  E,  Ransdell,  President  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congrees,  who  interpreted  the  message 
which  the  rebellions  waters  gave  voice  to,  and  he  couched  it 
in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  women  to  oi^anize  a  co- 
operative association  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  need  of  conservation  and  development  of 
the  nation's  waterways  for  transportation. 

The  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  thus 
came  into  being  and  now  stands  for  the  development  of  the 
water  highways,  and  we  ask  that  th^  be  non-polluted.  We 
further  advocate  consideration  of  tike  appearance  of  our 
streams  for  aesthetic  and  financial  returns  to  the  nation. 
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The  old  creed  wliich  naya  that  "Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade"  has  given  way  to  the  better  spirit  which  teaches  that 
"In  coK)peration  there  is  achierement."  Thus  are  we  working 
in  our  efforts  for  onr  caose,  and  in  the  not-far  distant  future 
m^  we  all  celebrate  together  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Policj  for  a  land-wide  snydicate  STstem  of  dereloped  water- 
ways, forest  preaerration,  and  goieral  conserratioD  of  all  oar 
national  resonrcee. 


USS.   SnSAN   LOOK  ATBBT,  OP   EBNTUCKI,    HONOBABX    VIOD- 
PBB8IDBNT. 

All  wom^i  should  study  the  politics,  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  our  day  and  country — that  we  might  fit 
ourselves  to  fill  the  8{riiere  which  Ood  manifestly  intended  for 
OB  when  he  made  as  an  helpmate  for  man  without  limitations! 

OBEETINQ. 

loss  MABOAKBT  J.   BVAN8,  OF  MINNESOTA,  HONOBABT  TIOB- 
PBB8IDBNT. 

In  the  joy  of  the  fellowship  of  this  great  assembly  today 
tiiere  are  certain  dements  from  the  past  in  which  women 
today  greatiy  rejoice.  Th^  are  those  elements  which  show 
that  we  worked  not  in  vain  in  those  first  years  with  the  im- 
pulses that  we  started,  or  the  fresh  impulse  that  we  gave  to 
movements  have  gone  beyond  onr  power.  That  there  are  cer- 
tain things  to  which  we  were  committed  that  have  now  grown 
into  a  great  national  movement.  The  movement  had  its  im- 
pulse in  our  early  federation  meetings;  the  impulse  toward 
indnatrial  education,  while  not  originating  with  us,  was  greatly 
assisted  at  some  of  tho«e  early  meetings;  the  whole  thought  of 
the  playground  and  recreation  element  which  has  come  so 
powerfully  into  education  has  been  a  part  of  our  movement 
wliich  has  gone  beyond  ns  and  occupies  the  thought  of  the 
nation;  there  is  also  the  library  extension  movement.  We 
have  not  done  it  all,  bat  we  can  rejoice  in  what  we  have  done. 

I  think  we  may. take  great  joy  that  we  have  come  to  that 
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second  stage  of  growth,  that  stage  of  social  conaciooHaen  when 
ever;  woman  of  as  hae  learned  that  no  woman  living  ia  a  law 
onto  herself;  we  came  to  that  change  in  a  giving  np  of  tite 
fndividnalism,  the  improvement  of  the  woman's  mind,  vMeh 
still  holds  and  will  hold  in  the  smaller  clabs,  in  the  local 
caters,  the  womoi  together,  but  with  that  change  came  the 
change  to  social  conadonsneea  which  made  ns  realize  tbat  too 
we  were  neighbors  in  this  great  world,  and  that  we  most  recog> 
nize  as  our  neighbors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  all  irtio  have 
need  of  us.  Then  we  ma;  take  great  joy  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  come  through  these  movements  to  deal  with  great  prin- 
ciples and  not  with  isolated  cases. 

Then  we  can  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  applying  to  these  things  preventive  ways.  We  are 
patting  emphaaia  upon  prevention  instead  of  wasting  more 
or  lees  effort  upon  cure,  upon  that  core  which  Hampty  Dumpty 
best  illustratea,  upon  things  that  cannot  be  remedied,  and  that 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  cannot  put  together 
again ;  and  we  have  turned  our  thought  to  saving  the  Cliild. 
The  labor  of  this  Federation  is  placed  upon  preventive  meas- 
ures, it  is  preventive  work  which  is  the  great,  blessed  work. 

Today  we  are  grown  np.  We  have  reached  our  majority. 
We  are  twenty-one  years  old.  Some  think  it  is  Ignominy  to 
be  grown  np,  because  a  man  loses  all  imagination,  while  the 
chlM  has  it.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Crothers,  being  engaged  to 
give  a  lecture,  sent  as  his  subject,  "The  Ignominy  of  Bdng 
Grown  Up."  The  uncomprehending  Lyceum  President  gave 
the  subject  to  the  printer  as  "The  Ignominy  of  Being  Brought 
Vp."  The  printer,  scenting  a  lecture  on  "graft,"  however, 
printed  the  subject  as  "The  Ignominy  of  Being  Brought  Up.** 

We  have  grown  up,  and  there  is  no  ignominy  in  the  faet. 

Later,  Mr.  Crothers  gave  an  address  before  a  great  cod- 
vention  and  chose  as  his  subject  "The  Intellectual  Docility  of 
Women."  I  do  not  know  of  any  clnb  woman  who  can  lay 
claim  to  intellecttial  docility! 

A  private  letter  from  Paris,  speaking  of  the  joy  and  excite- 
ment  of  Paris  over  onr  honored  ez-Presidenf  s  visit,  says  tbat 
be  received  one  great  honor,  of  which  he  was  wholly  incon- 
BciooB,  but  of  which  all  the  peojrie  were  beantifnlly  craiBcioia; 
they  scrubbed  for  his  coming  the  Sorbonne  floors  which  had 
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ttpputmUy  not  been  acrnbbed  nDcn  RiclicMm  tmiH  the  cbai>el. 
That  vas  himot  for  love's  sake,  uai  ve  have  cone  to  the  poiat 
where  wt  are  grown  op  and  ne  willing  to  scnb  floots  to  help 
<nx  ncd^ibbors. 

OKBETING. 

MBS.  GHABLOTTB  B.  WILBOUB,  OF  NEW  TORK,  HONOBABT 

nCB-FRESIDENT. 

Wlmi  Orpheus  deeided  to  leftve  the  cottage  <rf  bis  father, 
thnc  was  no  one  to  ata;  him,  aa  there  was  no  mother.  Wboi 
he  beard  the  mnaie  of  the  goddeu  and  net  the  goddess  she 
seoned  to  be  aorrowf  al  and  aald :  "Do  joa  know  that  the  path 
ot  knowledge  ia  aerions,  and  that  he  wbo  seek*  that  path  mast 
be  prepared  for  sorrowar'  And  the  little  brown  boj  looked 
the  goddeaa  in  the  face  and  said,  "I  shall  soothe  the  sorrows 
with  m;  muaic."  Have  we  any  other  newer  gospel  that  is  more 
comforting  than  that?  That  belongs  to  the  nnivereal  gospel  to 
bring  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

My  nearly  flf^  years  of  experience  with  clabs  and  clob 
life  convincea  me  that  th^  have  been  a  great  power  for  good — 
a  great  power  in  making  oa  onselfish.  Many  and  many  a  clob 
has  been  formed  for  sdflsh  purposes,  high  selfish  purposes,  but 
8  few  meetings  convinced  them  that  the  great  work  of  the 
world  was  in  their  hands.  I  can  say  with  great  pride  that 
I  know  now  that  ever?  club  belonging  to  the  Federation  feels 
the  necessity  for  practical  work  as  well  as  for  social  enjoyment. 

I  have  tried  all  my  life  to  promote  the  higher  cirflizatioD 
and  I  feel  now  that  there  are  several  things  that  most  be  done, 
and  I  should  like  so  mocb  to  have  the  women's  clubs  recognixe 
this.  We  mnst  reduce  emigration  to  our  country — we  must  in- 
restigate  some  way  whereby  when  these  people  feel  they  shall 
have  something  more  to  do  that  shall  interest  them  than  they 
have  at  present  The  great  work  of  reforming  people  is  giving 
them  something  better,  and  I  also  know  that  by  some  means 
we  most  endeavor  to  control  immigration.  We  have  too  heavy 
a  enb-strata,  and  this  great  work  of  reform  cannot  go  on  while 
we  are  perpetuating  this  continual  receiTing  of  uneducated 
people.  If  lliey  are  good  for  anything  their  country  needs 
Ihem. 
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In  going  through  rarions  parts  of  Italy  I  found  men  telling 
ns  the  Bad  tale  that  thar  sons  all  went  away  and  left  them  to 
do  the  work  of  th^  own  towns  and  dtiee,  they  go  to  New 
York,  and  there  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  work  that  they 
never  did  in  their  country  for  the  sake  of  being  in  oar  conntry. 
And,  I  feel  alao  that  we  ought  in  erery  way  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  immigrant  woman. 

From  all  points  of  view  the  imimgrant  woman  ia  the  moat 
embarrassed  and  the  most  circumscribed.  In  a  few  months 
her  children  don't  speak  her  language,  and  bosband  learns 
enough  to  manage.  But  the  woman  is  the  cme  we  should 
try  to  interest  and  help,  and  in  that  way  we  help  the  children. 

I  am  Tery  fall  of  interest  for  our  women's  clubs,  that  they 
should  take  up  the  hi^er  civilization  of  the  country.  In  every 
tittle  dab  let  something  be  done  for  increasing  the  hi^er 
cilirization.    I  wish  yon  alt  joy,  peace  and  prosperity. 
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TBB>  PKKEDBNT,  MB8.  PHIUP  N.  HOOBB,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 


The  morning  meeting  of  May  14th  was  devoted  to 
Beports  of  Bnsinees  and  Board  Ckimmittees.  Under  the 
sabject  of  the  morning,  Conservation  of  Vital  Forces,  there 
were  reports  from  two  standing  committees,  and  three  ad- 
dresses. There  w^e  also  greetings  from  Mrs.  Gharlea  Fair- 
banks, wife  of  ex-Vice-Prewdent  Fairbanks,  and  from  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Severance,  of  California,  Honorary  Vice-President. 

Beports,  addresses  and  greeting  follow : 

REPORT  OF  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE. 
LOUISA  B.  FOPPENHBIU,  OHAIBMAN,  SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

MaDAU      PrSSIDINT     AND     DULBtGATSS     TO     TBB      BiBNNUL : 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clnbs,  the  1909  Conncil  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clnbs  was  held  in  Ban  Antonio,  Texas,  March  Slst  and  April 
lit,  and  a  most  royal  welcome  did  the  Texas  club  women  give 
the  General  Federation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  General  Federation,  held  at  Colorado  Springs 
September,  1908,  the  following  Board  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  this  Council :  Mrs.  Gny  R.  C.  Allen, 
West  Va. ;  Mrs.  William  A.  Johnston,  Kansas,  and  Miss  Louisa 
B.  Poppenheim,  B.  C,  Chairman.  While  this  Committee 
worl^ed  faithfully  and  earnestly  on  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  securing  speakers,  and  arranging  the  program,  the  local 
Texas  Committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Drought,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Herman  Kampman,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker, 
Hies  Eleanor  Brackenridge  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dibrell,  had  entire 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  halls,  hotels,  mnsic  and  local 
entertainment.     There  were  present  102  delegates  (40  from 
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Texas  alone),  repreeoitUig  twenij-aine  States,  inclading  six 
officers,  six  directors,  six  cbairmeD  of  Staadioig  Conmiitteee, 
eight  state  presidents  and  two  federatioD  secretariee.  In  com- 
paring these  statistics  with  those  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Council, 
we  note  at  Norfolk  or  Jamestown  169  delegates  from  twent7- 
nine  states,  of  whom  twenty  were  state  presidents.  Tliis 
larger  number  of  delegates  and  state  presidents  was  probably 
dne  to  the  reduced  railroad  rates  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  this  Norfolk  meeting  was  held  in 
June  whea  many  delE^ates  could  include  the  Council  meeting 
in  tbdt  regular  snmmer  trip. 

The  program  at  Ban  Antonio  consisted  of  two  morning 
and  two  afternoon  sessions  given  np  to  reports  from  the 
Chairmen  of  standing  committees  with  time  for  discoBsion,  and 
one  erening  with  two  diattngnished  speakers :  Miss  OUl,  Chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Federation, 
who  spoke  on  "Economic  Statns  of  Women,"  and  Mr.  William 
Guthrie,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of 
the  Bouth,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  who  spoke  on  the  "Social 
Functions  of  Literatare" ;  some  choice  local  musical  selections 
completed  this  open  erening.  The  San  Antonio  Cit;  Federa- 
tion, under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eli  Hertzberg,  arranged 
tor  another  evening,  when  greetingB  were  given  by  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion and  an  elaborate  musical  program  presented. 

The  social  features  of  this  Council  meeting  were  planned 
to  suit  all  tastes  and  tbe  unbounded  hospitality  of  San  iVntonlo 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  drill  out  at  Fort  Myers,  the  drive  out 
to  the  historic  old  missions,  the  fascinating  Mexican  suppw 
served  in  the  park  at  dusk,  with  Mexican  lights,  flags  and  won- 
derful Mexican  dishes,  the  reception  of  the  City  Federation, 
the  reception  given  by  the  D.  A.  B.  and  by  the  Colonial  Dames, 
the  reception  by  Miss  Fenwick,  and  the  exquisite  luncheon  by 
Mrs.  Kampman  !n  her  beautiful  home,  gave  the  delegates  an 
insight  into  real  San  Antonio  life  and  we  were  all  made  to  feel 
that  Texas  was  taking  care  of  us.  No  Council  has  ever  had 
so  much  real  assistance  from  the  local  committee  as  did  the 
San  Antonio  meeting,  as  the  Texas  Club  women  assumed  tlie 
financial  responsibility  of  all  halls  and  all  badges,  leaving  the 
General  Federation  to  provide  only  the  program  and  tlie 
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speakers.  As  Chairman  of  this  Cotmcil  Committee,  I  can 
report  that  I  wrote  160  letters  and  sent  oat  ten  special  delirery 
letters  and  two  telegpramo,  receiriBg  110  letters  and  el^t 
tel^raiBs,  and  expended: 

For  Mr.  Onthrie's  expense*  as  speaker |113JM 

"    Miss  Gill's  expenses  as  speaker 100.00 

"    Printinf  600  programs 21.50 

"    Printing  credential  cards 2.16 

"    Expreasage,  postage  and  telegrams 9^0 

Uaking  a  total  expense  of |i246.49 

The  chief  interest  of  this  Council  was  centered  In  raising 
the  neceesar;  funds  for  the  English  Scholarship  and  in  the 
program  for  the  Cincinnati  Biennial. 

While  the  Council  can  merely  "consider  and  promote  the 
interests"  of  the  General  Federatitn  and  cannot  take  creative 
action,  these  meetings  between  Biennials  are  coodocive  of 
mnch  informal  discussion,  bringi^  the  Oiairm^,  State  Presi- 
dents and  Board  of  Directors  closw  together,  and  best  of  all, 
they  afford  an  opportunity  to  some  communities,  which  could 
not  possibly  manage  a  Biennial,  of  baring  the  Goieral  Feder- 
ation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  their  midst 

BEPOBT  OUTLOOK  COMMITTEE. 

MISS  HABBQtr  LAEB,  IOWA. 

To  THB  Prssidbnt  AND  Hbubbbb  ov  ths  Tdits  Biihnial 
CoifTSNTiON:  During  the  past  two  years  I  hare  found  that 
many  of  onr  monbera  do  not  nnderstand  the  province  of  the 
Outlook  Committee.  You  all  know  that  there  are  many  people, 
scattered  over  the  land,  each  one  interested  deeply,  perhaps 
exclusively,  in  some  idea,  or  cause,  some  one  reform  which 
tkey  really  bdieve  to  be  the  solution  of  all  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  problems  which  confront  .our  civillEation.  Per- 
haps for  years,  one  of  these  persons  has  been  tbinkii^,  talking, 
hoping  and  working  to  bring  about  his  particular  reform,  only 
to  meet  discouragement  and  failure.  One  day  be  reada  in  some 
magazine  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  great  organlaa- 
lion,  and  thoe  opou  before  him  the  vision  of  liis  reform 
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brought  about  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Glnbs. 
A  long  letter,  and  mnch  material,  data  and  argnment  are 
forwarded  to  our  too  bnay  President  For  her  relief  the  Oat- 
look  Committee  was  established,  that  these  commonicationa 
might  be  passed  on  for  consideratioD  and  recommoidation  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  m;  pririlc^e  to  fill  out,  in  the  last  administration, 
the  unexpired  term  <^  Mrs.  Fletcher,  resigned,  and  to  act  as 
Ontlook  Committee  for  the  present  administratioD.  Since  the 
Outlook  Committee  has  be^  made  one  of  the  business  com- 
mittees, I  wonld  suggest  that,  hereafter,  as  with  the  other 
business  conunittees,  the  chairman  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  for  the  committee  can  scarcely  be  called  a  "De- 
partment of  Work." 

From  the  following  report,  you  will  see  that  naaally  the 
reform  suggested  has  either  already  been  nndertaten  by  the 
Federation  or  does  not  come  within  onr  legitimate  sphere.  Only 
occasiooally  is  it  work  we  can  or  should  undertake. 

A  number  of  questions  were  referred  to  the  Outlook  Com- 
mittee immediately  following  the  Biennial  in  Boston,  The 
most  important  of  these  was,  perhaps,  the  request  for  the 
formation  of  a  Social  Problems  Committee  under  the  Federa- 
tion. Numerous  appeals  for  such  a  committee  were  received, 
for  the  most  part,  from  New  England  Club  women.  I  quote 
from  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  of  Boston,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  received.    She  writes  in  part  : 

"Is  it  not  time  that  the  clubs  should  add  to  the  very 
creditable  amount  of  public  opinion  stirred  up  on  the  subject 
of  child  labor  and  the  deforestation  of  the  country,  etc.,  a 
realization  of  the  causes  that  lie  back  of  child  labor  and  de- 
forestation, and  a  like  realization  of  the  social  remedies  that 
will  check  such  abuses  at  the  root,  instead  of  leaning  on  the 
broken  reed  of  legislative  regulation?  Is  it  not  fully  time  that 
the  clubs  studied  into  the  ethics  of  production  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  the  meaning  and  menace  of  privil^e? 
In  accordance  with  the  already  expressed  belief  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  women  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  undoubted 
opinion  of  many  women  all  over  the  country,  that  it  will  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  Federation  if  it  does  not  take  some  share  in 
this,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  life  of  onr  country.    I  am 
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writing  to  inquire  wbat  may  be  the  probability  of  tlie  appoint- 
moit  of  a  new  committee  in  the  Federation  that  shall  concern 
itaelf  with  the  inveetigation  of  fundamental  social  problema. 
If  snch  a.  committee  were  appointed,  from  among  the  many 
women  who  would  gladly  do  active  Mrvice,  the  next  Biennial 
might  strike  a  note  that  would  echo  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  start  actiritiea  into  being  that  would  have 
limitless  possibilltiee  for  good." 

These  letters  were  written  apparently  becanae  of  Prof. 
Zenblin's  address  on  "Culture  and  Democracy,"  and  were  prob- 
-ably  instigated  by  Mr.  Zeublin  himself.  Later  he  suggested 
to  the  Outlook  Chairman  the  merging  of  the  Industrial,  Child 
Labor  and  Forestry  Committees  into  a  new  committee  with 
enb-conunitteeB.  The  Board  of  Directors  did  not  feel  that  it 
bad  authority  to  do  either  of  these  things,  but  the  President 
writes  me  that  the  suggestion  of  our  committee,  that  exlstiog 
committees  be  asked  to  study  their  subjects  in  a  more  funda- 
mental way,  has  been  carried  out 

From  Dr.  Adeline  Portman  of  Washington,  D.  C,  came 
the  request  that  the  Health  Department  be  made  an  inde- 
pendent committee  with  physicians  as  the  members.  The  con- 
rention  had  already  fixed  the  status  of  the  Health  Department. 
The  second  part  of  the  request  seemed  reasonable  until  one 
stopped  to  think  that  no  practicing  physician  could  possibly 
devote  the  necessary  amount  of  time  to  cany  on  the  work. 
The  Board  believed  that  no  one  could  bring  to  the  work  more 
entiinsiasm  and  untiring  devotion  than  Mrs.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Pound,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Department  Vice- 
President  of  the  Women's  Outdoor  Art  League  of  the  American 
Oiric  Association,  asked  the  womm  of  the  Federation  to  pur- 
chase no  goods  of  merchants  using  billboards  for  advertising 
purposes.  While  deploring  the  prevalence  of  billboards,  the 
Committee  did  not  feel  it  wise  to  order  a  boycott. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Peace 
and  Arbitration  Department  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
and  the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  asked  that 
the  Education  Committee  extend  its  work  to  include  the  great 
new  movement  for  international  peace.    She  writes : 

"*  *  *  Cannot  something  yet  be  done  to  help  your 
great  and  influential  body  of  women  to  study  the  greatest  and 
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moet  feasible  reform  of  oar  age,  one  which  when  accompliBhed 
would  release  auch  floods  of  money  for  edncatioD  and  con- 
etmctive  work  as  would  la^^y  diminiah  por^^  and  do  away 
with  three-qnarters  of  oar  present  remedial  work." 

This  was  rejected,  for  the  present^  becaaae  the  Edaeati<Hi 
Committee  alread;  has  ae  much  work  as  it  can  handle 

The  snggeetlon  that  the  cause  of  Universal  Peace  is  the 
most  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of  women  was 
later  made  to  us  also,  b;  Mr.  E.  A.  Paffrath,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Emil  Werther  of  Asbton,  Kansas.  Hr.  Werther 
accompanied  hia  letter  b;  a  pamphlet  containing  an  original 
poem  entitled  '<!oanci]  for  Peace ;  a  poem  of  Social  Philosophy 
and  Rational  Beaaoning  in  Bhyme,"  which  he  said  had  had 
the  effect  of  queoching  the  desire  of  hia  own  son  for  a  soldi^s 
life.  Mr.  Werther  would  be  glad  to  pass  the  poem  on  to  save 
other  sons  from  being  sacrificed  to  war. 

Mrs.  Mead  has  been  invited  to  presoit  the  Peace  Pioblon 
to  this  Biennial,  and  it  will  be  for  yon  to  determine  whether 
the  Federation  shall  undertake  this  reform.  Man;  of  us 
as  individuals  are  interested,  and  already  affiliated  with  organ- 
izations working  for  Universal  Peace. 

Mra.  Mead  believes  that  every  Club  wonld  be  profited  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  has  prepared  ao 
outline  study  on  International  Peace,  for  ten  club  meetings, 
with  a  list  of  books  and  pamphlets,  which  can  be  secured  at 
small  expense  from  the  American  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I  am  glad  to  recommend  the  use  of  this 
outline  to  clubs  desiring  to  study  a  new  and  live  subject. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Hunt,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Mto.  Mary 
Osgood  Hodges  of  Topafleld,  Mass.,  requested  the  Federation 
to  make  its  most  important  work  for  the  winter,  the  lowering 
of  car  steps  on  steam  and  electric  cars.  Miss  Hunt  sent  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
take  as  a  work  for  humanity  the  lowering  of  car  steps  whidi 
at  their  present  height  tend  not  only  to  the  discomfort  ot 
women,  but  to  their  physical  injury,  especially  when  elderly, 
infirm  or  carrying  children." 

Tour  President  thought  this  a  local  matter.  Tour  Oiair- 
man,  though  unusually  tall,  has  experienced  mnch  dlacomfort 
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hi  many  localities,  from  almoet  impossible  car  atepa  and  voold 
be  glad  to  see  the  evil  remedied.  No  action  was  recommended. 
Bopbie  Ken;<Hi,  i&  her  endeavor  to  enlist  the  Federation 
against  Medical  School  Inspection,  snbmitted  several  Anti- 
Vaccination  punphleti.  Yonr  Committee  believes  that  the 
benefits  of  Medical  School  Inspection  tar  outwdght  any  evils 
in  this  connectitm.  They  do,  however,  recognize  Aat  tliere 
is  a  growing  feeling  against  vaccination.  Perhaps,  when  the 
Health  Department  has  the  work  against  tnbercalosis  thor- 
ov^ily  catabUriied,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Chairman  to  con- 
sider tliis  qaeation. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1908,  there  was  organized  at 
^rereport,  Louisiana,  tbe  "Women's  National  Bivers  and 
Harbon  Congress,"  ttie  pnrpoee  of  which  was  to  work  for  the 
conservatioD  and  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States.  This  organization  found  that  work  for  forestry  was 
inseparable  from  work  for  waterways.  The  officers,  beiim;  clnb 
women,  soon  felt  that  it  were  better  if  the  established  ot^an- 
isation  of  women,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
conld  be  indnced  to  add  the  work  for  waterways.  Here  again 
was  the  difficulty  abont  a  new  committee.  Yonr  Ontlook 
Chairman  su^eeted  that  a  sub-committee  on  waterways  be 
added  to  the  Forestry  Committee,  and,  as  yon  know,  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

I  believe  that  this  Biennial  should  change  the  name  of 
the  Forestry  Committee  to  "Conservation  Committee,"  and 
embrace  the  four  divisions  adopted  by  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  waters,  forests,  lands  and  minerals,  all  of 
which  are  interdependent,  nnless  we  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Ur.  Zenblin. 

Many  letters  similar  to  the  following  have  bem  received : 
WellcaleT.  Uta*..  8«pt-  aotb.  IVOg. 
mm  atnlet  Lak*. 

I  luTs  leaned  wltb  grot  utltractloD  at  the  moTenieDt  on  tont 
le  make  tka  out  meattv  (€  tbe  0«neral  r>deTatloii  mean  mora  tliin  aa  lait. 
hallently  manased  aa  that  «u.  It  a«med  to  me  tbat  It  did  ten  little  eltber 
t>  nilM  die  genaral  tatlmate  aDoDg  tbe  ontaldera  of  the  cbaracter  of  the  elnla 
or  tba  eaUbre  itt  tba  women,  or.  what  Is  rt-ttlj  Important,  to  direct  tbli  prlcelesi 
NMrroIr  of  well  IntentlOBed  energj  Into  fruitful  channels. 

Fleaae  exeaaa  nu  (or  tbU  Intmalon  on  tout  time,  and  bellere  me. 

Very  faltbfull;  joJirt. 

tStn^)     ntn.T  C.  RALCH.  Uember  Jamaica  Plain  Tueidar  Club,  Uaai.  Com- 

mfMlon  ca  Indaatrlal  Bdocaaon.  Aaaoclate  ProteMOT  Bconomlca.  Welletle; 
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The  session  devoted  to  the  discnssion  of  certain  social 
problems  is  the  direct  result  of  these  letters. 

Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Newcomb  Comings  of  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
presents  a  fev  sn^estionB  tor  the  "Organic  Training"  of 
children.  This  mi^t  be  defined  briefly  as  the  natural  training 
of  the  complete  child-body,  sense  and  brain,  as  opposed  to  the 
artificial  training  of  the  brain  only,  which,  andonbtedly,  is  a 
too  JDst  accusation  against  the  prerailng  school  system.  Mrs. 
Comings  will  gladly  send  her  leaflet  to  any  educational  com- 
mittee, Woman's  Clnb  or  Federation  interested  in  this  qaesti<nL 

Mr.  Carl  Erhardt,  Dunnigan,  Mo.,  explained  most  fully 
to  onr  President  the  theory  of  germs,  and  their  transmission. 
He  is  most  desirous  that  the  public  should  hare  the  protection 
of  state  anti-ezpectoration  laws  which  shall  extend  tiie  pro- 
tection to  bams,  stables,  pastures,  meadows,  poultry  ranges, 
cattle  and  hog  lots,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  carrying  the  prohibition 
several  steps  b^ond  the  city  ordinances,  for  which  the  Wo- 
men's Glnbs  have  been  working. 

Mrs.  Qertrude  E.  M.  Nelson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of 
the  "Committee  on  the  Endowment  Fund"  for  the  "National 
Association  of  the  Deaf,"  appealed  to  our  President  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  a  plan  of  procedure  in  organizing  a  "Woman'a 
Auxiliary  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,"  and  in 
securing  the  interest  and  assistance  of  philanthropic  women 
in  starting  an  endowment  fund  for  the  uplifting  of  the  adnlt 
deaf. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Rose  of  Cleveland  has  appealed  to  onr  o^an- 
ization  to  abolish  the  wearing  of  corsets  as  the  most  vital  step 
in  securing  the  physical  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  race. 

Mr.  K,  L.  Stoker  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  pays  the 
Federation  the  compliment  of  believing  that  we  have  only 
to  ask  of  the  President  and  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  have  it  passed.  He  believes  that  the  most  vital  need  in  our 
country  today  is  the  cessation  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
human  life  in  railroad  accidents,  most  of  which  are,  no  doubt, 
preventable.  He  believes  if  a  national  law  were  enacted,  com- 
pelting  railroads  to  pay  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  each  death  caused,  the  railroads  would 
quickly  find  a  way  to  prevent  such  accidents.  The  theory  is 
undoubtedly  correct.    But,  when  we  remember  that  for  (onr 
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yearo  we  have  been  tiTiiig  to  bdp  secare  the  pawage  of  the 
Federal  Childnn'B  Bnrean  Bill,  which  bo  one  seems  actlrely 
to  hare  opposed,  how  many  years  would  be  required  to  orer- 
come  the  active  oppoaitioQ  of  the  railroad  corporations  P 

Ton  will  recognise  that  It  is  not  feasible  for  as  to  under- 
take many  of  the  things  sD^ested  to  as,  bat  yon  mast  also 
recognize  from  the  fact  that  they  hare  been  soggested,  with 
sach  faith,  the  great  infln^ce  that  is  oars,  the  high  esteem  in 
which  onr  oi^anizatlon  is  held. 

Hay  we  be  in  all  ways  faithfnl  to  the  "high  calling  whereby 
we  are  called,"  worthy  of  all  confidence,  may  we  take  no  back- 
ward step,  bnt  in  all  possible  ways,  work  on  for  the  betterment 
of  hnmanlty. 

INTER-FEDERATION   REPORT. 

FANNT  H.  OAAPBNTBB,  OHAIBMAN,  NEW  XOBE. 

{Presoited  by  Miss  Loalsa  B.  Poppenheim.) 

The  report  of  the  last  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Federation 
Committee,  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward,  given  at  Boston  two  years 
ago,  was  so  fall  of  exceUent  saggestlon  that  coald  not  all  be 
carried  in  the  memory,  that  the  Q^ieral  Federation  Board  gave 
to  the  present  Committee  the  work  of  condensing  these  sng- 
gestions  into  a  little  circular  which  shonld  be  sent  oat  to  the 
State  Federation  Presidents. 

Any  new  saggeetions  that  occurred  to  the  Committee  were 
to  be  added,  so  that  the  whole  should  be  a  concise,  definite  set 
of  instractionB  for  Inter-Federation  work. 

The  Committee  wanted  it  so  attractlTe  that  the  clubs 
would  look  at  It;  so  clear  that  they  would  remember  it;  so 
short  that  they  would  read  it  all;  and  so  mandatory  that  they 
would  act  on  it  Here  is  one  of  the  little  leaflets  s^t  oat  a 
year  ago,  and  entitled  "For  a  Stronger  Federation."  Many  of 
you  have  had  them. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  hoped  that  the 
leaven  in  the  little  leaflet  has  been  working  in  the  clnba  toward 
Inter-Federation. 

Jast  what  is  Inter-Federation? 

Inter-Federation  is  really  the  idea  of  reciprocity.     It  is 
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the  spiritual  and  ideal  vbich  pree^ives  the  federation  spirit; 
tt  is  the  great  bond  which  holds  aa  all  togeth^,  and  vhidi 
ever;  club  and  state  must  pnt  into  practice  to  ke^  the  Federa- 
tion alire. 

REPORT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS  COMMITTEE. 
MBS.   OLAF  N.   GtTLDUN,   CHAIBMAN,   INDIANA. 

The  BCientiflc  discoTeries  of  the  past  fifty  years  hare 
related  na  intimately  to  the  great  living  vorld  and  the  forces 
of  natsre.    Dontestic  Science  is  the  science  of  intelligent  living. 

The  old  Lake  Placid  Organization,  which  k  now  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association,  has  been  studying  these 
problems  for  years  and  formulated  them  in  an  available  form 
for  school  and  home  use. 

The  American  school  of  Home  Economics  is  a  corres- 
pondence school  containing  all  the  material  and  equipment  for 
home  and  dub  study. 

Oar  mission  has  been  to  interest  the  clubs  In  the  study  of 
home  problems  and  try  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  this 
acquired  knowledge  and  those  people  and  organizations  who 
are  established  authorities  in  oar  realm,  and  Join  with  tiiem 
to  establish  home  economics  in  the  school  and  assist  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  better  living  in  every  possible  way  so  that  our 
Committee  has  consisted  not  only  of  those  whose  names  appear 
on  the  letter-beads,  but,  also  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards,  Mrs. 
Abel,  Dr.  Langworthy,  Miss  Helen  Kinne,  Miss  Barrows,  and 
many  others  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
We  really  have  developed  into  an  enormons  committee,  and 
with  all  this  allied  force  our  future  lo(As  evoi  brighter  than 
our  present.  They  all  seemed  to  realiee  that  we  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  when  in  Boston  and  if  we  made  clear,  definite 
strides  during  these  two  years,  they  had  to  be  a  sostaining 
power  on  all  occasions;  so  that  our  main  work  has  been  not 
only  to  keep  these  State  Chairmen  very  busy,  but  to  add  all  the 
work  we  could  to  these  very  able  Home  Economies  frieidB  who 
wanted  to  help  as.  Early  that  first  year  we  sent  out  letters 
of  the  State  Chairmen  with  the  following  reqaests: 

1.  To  have  each  club  devote  one  or  m(H%  sessions  to  Home 
Economics. 
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2.  To  hare  Home  EccmoiDics  iMwks  pot  in  the  PobUc 
Libraries. 

3.  To  lum  Home  EcoikmbIcs  tan^t  in  the  PobUc  Schools. 

4.  To  have  one  seesioQ  of  each  tmveBtion  derotod  to  tUa 
Bobjecl 

5.  To  coK)perate  vith  state  nnlrasltiea  and  agricnltnral 
colleges  to  secnre  Home  Ec<momics  teachers  for  carrying  on 
short  course  vork  and  lectures. 

6.  To  keep  this  Committee  fnlly  Informed  by  reports, 
programs  and  ontlines  on  whatever  is  accomplished. 

Hdiss  Helen  Einne,  Dean  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College,  rery  kindly  prepared  a  little  pamph- 
let for  onr  nse  on  Adequate  Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic 
Science. 

Hre.  Amidon  Till  report  the  excellent  work  onr  clobs  have 
done  in  Food  Sanitation.  Last  summer  we  decided  to  carry  on 
a  little  extension  work  of  our  own.  We  were  able  to  secure 
Hie  services  of  Hiss  Anna  Barrows  of  Teachers  Collie  two 
months.  When  the  nniversities  and  dubs  knew  that  Miss 
Barrows  contonplated  this  work  in  our  d^artmoit  she  was 
engaged  for  lectures  and  short  conrses,  and  risited  during  this 
time  from  one  to  six  days,  Madison  tTniversity,  Btont  Institute, 
Wisconsin;  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette,  Bichmond  and  Washing- 
ton— Indiana;  Chicago,  Eranston  and  Grand  Rapids.  She 
tiieD  went  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  the  Housekeepers'  Confer- 
mce  and  her  time  was  too  short  to  arrange  for  the  further 
reqnests  that  came.  The  Housekeepers  expressed  the  greatest 
gratitude,  the  newspapers  the  greatest  appreciation  for  the 
•enrices  of  this  most  able  woman,  who  taught  simple,  whole- 
some, scientiflc  and  sensible  liTing  dnring  this  era  of  hi^ 
prices.  While  many  of  onr  colleges  and  uniTersities  are  ar- 
ranging for  lectures  and  short  course  wort:,  not  all  of  them 
are  equipped  to  send  out  these  experieaced  people  who  are 
aide  to  teach  old  honsekeepers  the  simple  processes,  the  cheap- 
est and  most  scientific  methods  of  work  and  management  In 
my  experioice  I  hare  found  that  there  are  so  many  interested 
in  this  subject  that  a  club  takes  little  risk  in  conducting  such 
a  course,  and  I  hope  the  Incomii^c  Committee  will  not  rest 
natoit  io  sending  one  person,  but  will  hold  honsehold  confer- 
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encee  in  citJea  where  several  experts  may  teach  the  rarioiu 
phases  of  our  subject 

B7  co-operation  with  variona  local  organizations,  stores 
and  corporations,  the  expense  can  be  ver;  much  lessened. 
Although  the  cost  ot  our  experiment  was  close  to  |600.00  and 
expenses,  we  made  all  expenses  and  did  not  ask  the  G^eral 
Federation  for  one  penny.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  very  feindly 
contributed  the  use  of  her  art  gallery  to  the  Chicago  School 
of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  for  Miss  Barrows. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  sent  ont  by  the  General 
Federation  resulted  in  the  following  information: 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  clubs  had  one  or  more  sessions 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Three  hundred  and  eeventy-one  Home  Economic  Depart- 
m^ts. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  had  had  lecturers,  demon- 
strators or  short  courses. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  helped  materially  in  creatiog 
sentiment  that  established  Home  Economics  in  public  schools. 

One  hundred  and  four  had  done  some  sort  of  philanthropic 
or  educational  work  in  cities. 

On  asking  the  President  of  one  of  the  large  State  Domestic 
Science  Associations  to  join  the  Qeneral  Federation,  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  husband,  as  his  wife  was  ill  at  that  time. 
Trained  like  all  good  Domestic  Science  husbands  should  be,  to 
think  that  his  wife's  work  was  really  the  only  work  that  was 
worth  while,  he  wrote  back  that  for  their  organization  to  join 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Glnbs  was  like  patting  a 
quart  cnp  into  a  pint  cup  and  for  yon  to  Judge  of  the  Domestic 
Science  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by  the  clubs  through 
these  statistics  would  hardly  give  a  true  idea  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  through  Home  Economics  Clubs  in  the 
United  States.  To  give  a  real  complete  report  just  at  present, 
I  would  need  to  write  a  universal  encyclopedia  of  Modem, 
Municipal,  Agricultural,  University  and  Philanthropic  life,  and 
have  a  convention  all  of  my  own  to  tell  it.  The  Domestic 
Science  work  is  so  often  carried  on  in  the  City  Federation  of 
Clubs,  or  through  university  settlements,  schools  or  organiza- 
tions that  a  great  deal  is  being  accomplished  through  our  club 
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women,  the  credit  of  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  oar  in- 
dlTidnal  elnba. 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Nebrasba,  Illinois,  Kansaii,  WlBconaln, 
Wyoming  cOK>perate  ertenslTely  with  their  agrlcnltural  schoola 
or  tmirenitiefl  in  canTlng  the  extension  work  to  the  cities. 
The  Chairmen  of  Home  Economici  for  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
are  in  charge  of  these  departments  in  their  agricnltDral  col- 
legfie.  They  each  do  eztenalve  trarellng  and  lectorlng  for 
their  coll^iea. 

The  State  Chairman  of  Nebraska  Federation  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Domestic  Bdence  Association.  My  yebraska  re- 
ports would  Indicate  that  twenty-three  of  oar  Federation  CInbs 
have  Domestic  Science  days.  I  hare  had  letters  from  the  State 
President,  Chairman  of  Home  Economics,  and  others  from 
whidk  I  gather  the  following  Information; 

There  are  el^^-three  organlxatlone  onder  institate  work. 
The  clnb  women,  institute  workers,  Unlrersity  and  State  Sap> 
ttintendent  of  Public  Instruction  all  work  together.  Varions 
honsebeepers  divide  up  the  work,  each  member  makes  a  careful 
study  of  some  food,  in  which  she  is  especially  successful  In 
cooking  and  the  Hl^  School  girls  meet  In  her  kitchen  and 
there  do  the  work  and  study  the  underlying  principles.  Four 
times  a  year  they  have  an  exhibit  at  the  High  School  and 
thdf  work  is  passed  npon.  This  plan  started  at  Crete,  Ne- 
braska, and  is  known  as  the  'K)rete  Plan."  Some  one  confi- 
dentially Informed  me  that  the  "Crete  Plan"  was  rapidly 
belting  the  world  and  had  already  reached  Germany. 

The  State  Chairman  said:  "If  yoo,  as  National  Chairman, 
ever  need  encouragement  along  this  line,  come  to  Nebraska." 
If  my  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  were  not  perennial  I  really 
do  not  know  which  state  I  would  choose  In  which  to  be  revived, 
for  each  state  that  is  working  has  its  own  original  way  of 
doing  things.  The  Wyoming  Chairman  wrote  in  December: 
"I  tonred  the  Northwestern  Bonte  of  the  State  doing  extensive 
voA  giving  lectures  and  demonstrated  work.  We  visited  over 
twenty  towns  and  commnnlties;  I  shall  hold  several  short 
eonrses  in  February  and  March.  All  of  this  I  am  doing  free 
of  charge  to  the  clubs  and  committees,  as  the  University  pays 
all  bills  from  the  extensltm  fond.  I  shall  meet  every  dab  and 
Institute  organisation  possible."  She  issued  a  book  that  was 
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very  valaable  and  the  State  Committee  contrlbnted  fifty  copies 
to  oar  Committee.  Pleaee,  Domestic  Bclence  Committees  and 
Glnb  Chairmen,  note  that  and  send  in  abont  fif^  copies  of  yonr 
programs  and  atate  outlines  to  yonr  next  General  Federation 
Chairman,  so  that  ahe  can  said  them  to  the  clubs  and  states 
that  are  a  trifle  inactive  as  yet  Yon  littie  realize  how  many 
ask  for  help  and  programa  of  what  others  are  doing. 

The  Chairman  of  Iowa  is  also  allied  with  institute  work- 
ers. While  my  reports  would  indicate  that  fifteen  clnbs  had 
sessions  in  Home  Economics,  the  report  of  last  year  saya  that 
116  clnbs  had  one  session,  some  clnbs  having  devoted  the  entire 
year  to  this  subject  and  three  are  taking  a  fonr-year  conrae 
under  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics. 

The  printed  report  of  the  Honsekeepers'  Conference  of 
Missouri,  while  Miss  Edna  Day  was  Chairman  for  the  State,  is 
one  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  this  subject  that  I  have  seen. 
The  present  Chairman  has  isaaed  a  diagram  of  a  model  kitchen 
and  the  splendid  aet  of  qneations  that  she  has  sent  to  Mieaonri 
clnba,  are  so  comprehensive  of  the  underlying  meaning  of 
Home  Economics,  ttiat  they  are  well  worth  soiding  for. 

The  former  Presidoit  of  Kansas  wrote:  "During  my 
services  as  President  I  made  Industrial  Training  my  hobby 
and  oar  women  got  a  law  through  enabling  any  school  district 
to  put  in  an  equipment  for  Industrial  Training.  The  bill 
carried  an  appropriation  of  f2,000,  which  was  for  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  schools  that  desired  the  training  of  hands 
as  well  as  the  head."  Last  year  the  State  Le^lature  of  Kanaaa 
voted  t2S,000  to  be  expended  in  the  extension  work  of  the 
Agricaltural  College  and  now  they  are  carrying  on  the  Mov- 
able School  plan,  whereby  the  women  and  girls  who  cannot 
attend  the  Agricultural  College  can  have  the  short  course  at 
home.  They  do  the  cooking  themaelvea  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  The  college  could  not  supply  the  demands  that 
came  for  this  work  this  year  and  girla'  Domestic  Science  Clubs 
are  being  organized  over  the  State. 

New  Jersey  has  auch  a  law  whereby  the  "State  Board  of 
Education"  will  duplicate  any  amount  not  lees  than  $260  or 
more  than  $6,000  in  any  one  year,  in  any  school  district  for  tiie 
purpose  of  establishing  Indnstrial  Education,  Home  Econo- 
mics or  Manual  Training.  New  Jersey  has  a  Normal  Domestic 
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Science  Smniner  School  at  Cape  Ha;,  to  equip  their  present 
teachers  (or  carrying  <m  this  work. 

Oar  present  Domestic  Science  Chairman  of  Ner  Jersey 
took  this  conrse.  She  belieres  that  the  servant  problem  and 
the  high  coat  of  living  can  be  largely  remedied  by  simplifying 
methods  and  introdadng  modem  machinery,  coneequently  she 
is  holding  Hons^eepen'  Conferences  in  different  communities, 
carrying  with  her  modem  ntensils  and  Instracting  the  club 
women  in  simpler  and  easier  ways  of  doing  things.  She  has 
beoi  assisted  in  this  work  by  Hr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the 
HonB^eepers'  Experimental  Station  of  Darien,  Conn. 

Illinois  reports  eighty-flTe  Federation  Clubs  interested  in 
Home  Economics.  Almost  every  county  has  a  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Club  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Some  of  these  county 
organizations  are  in  the  General  Federation  and  one  of  them 
reports  being  the  agency  through  which  Domestic  Science  has 
been  out  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Another  is  engaged  in 
tliis  work  now.  The  one  feature  of  most  interest  is  that  each 
connty  organization  recommends  the  young  woman  who  is 
entitled  to  a  Scholarsliip  for  Home  Economics  coarse  in  the 
State  Uoirersity.  Delegates  from  these  dube  are  also  sent  to 
the  Housdeepers'  conference  each  year. 

WisconsiD  and  Michigan  are  each  very  active.  As  you 
know,  the  club  women  of  this  Federation  were  the  means  of 
putting  in  the  excellent  Domestic  Science  conrse  at  Milwaukee 
Downer  College. 

The  former  Chairman  of  Michigan  wrote  me  a  few  days 
ago:  "After  tdling  about  the  work  she  says,  'I  find  my 
enthnsiasm  grows  daily.'  But  here  is  the  most  significant  item 
I  can  give  you.  Our  club  wrote  recently  to  the  State  Library 
and  especially  for  referoice  books  on  Home  Economics.  In 
reply  the  Librarian  wrote  that  the  demand  for  Home  Econ- 
omics books  had  been  so  great  that  the  resources  of  the  library 
on  that  subject  were  exhausted." 

Onr  State  Librarian  wrote  me  recently  that  with  three 
traveling  libraries  on  this  subject  and  three  sets  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  books,  they  were  all  on  the  road  doing 
service. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  has  beai  helping  Oomell 
University  in  an  endeavor  to  secnre  an  appropriation  for  very 
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complete  Home  Elconooiioi  building.  Perhape  the  best  namt 
report  that  has  come  in  wai  from  ManacboBetts.  Manadin- 
eettB  originated  the  plan  of  sending  out  qaestioiu  and  the 
Chairman  enclosed  the  list  of  qoestions  and  of  the  programs 
and  outlines  of  conferences  that  have  been  held  ovtt  the  Stat«. 

Th^  hare  ei^t  members  on  the  committee  and  they  have 
divided  districts  np  amimg  these  members,  each  member  oBet- 
ing  sn^estlons  and  help  and  upon  reqnest  the  membem  of 
this  committee  have  apokoi  before  forty  clnbs.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  the  interesting  things  that  have  been  done  in  California, 
Or^!;on,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Bhode  Island* 
Florida  and  several  other  states.  North  Dakota  has  perhaps 
the  most  hopefnl  item.  A  Shakespeare  Clab  at  Devil's  IJalte 
studied  Domestic  Sdence  all  last  year. 

This  brings  me  to  another  essential  point.  Please  use 
your  civic  service  reform  in  appointing  Home  Economics 
committees.  Think  of  Hassachosetts  giving  forty  lectures  on 
this  Bnbject.  Id  some  states  the  Committee  could  not  give  one 
good  talk  and  yet  you  are  expecting  to  achieve  great  results. 

Domestic  Science  is  somewhat  technical  and  must  have 
those  at  the  head  who  understand  the  meaning  of  this  subject 
and  know  how  to  do  effective  work.  Please  see  to  it  that  yon 
have  efficient  workers  on  this  committee  and  that  they  are 
retained  in  service  after  they  have  proven  their  worth. 

I  realize  that  if  any  State  Chairman  can  put  Home  Econ* 
omics  in  practical  operation,  so  that  every  community  is  alive 
with  the  actual  manifestation  of  what  is  being  done,  she 
would  make  a  fine  president  or  director,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  be  promoted,  we  are  in  service  for  principle,  not  for  glory. 
Please  also  have  on  these  committees  your  Home  Economics 
teachers  from  the  State  Universities  and  Agricultural  Collc^tes. 
They  not  only  have  the  technical  education,  which  enables 
them  to  make  out  effective  outlines,  programs  and  give  the 
lectures,  but  through  the  old  Lake  Placid  Organisation,  which 
is  now  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  the 
Journal  of  Home  Ectmomics,  they  are  kept  in  touch  with  all 
the  best  phases  of  the  work.  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  new 
Chairman.  We  are  quite  snre  this  department  will  go  on,  but 
if  yon  do  not  make  better  state  provisions  for  cartylng  on  the 
work,  you  are  taking  great  chances  on  the  life  of  your  fotvre 
180  . 
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Chairman  to  ask  her  to  do  the  work  for  defectlre  itate  com- 
mittees. 

I  bare  eometimet  heard  the  critidaBi  that  Home  EcoMMaica 
is  not  practical.  The  greatest  {vactical  work  in  being  accom- 
pliahed  in  the  commnnltiea  by  the  indiTidnal  claba. 

When  clube  rtndy  for  tbe  whole  year  and  sncceBsive  years 
such  invblems  aa  Hotuehold  SanitatioD,  Ventilation^  Manage- 
matt,  BxpeDditnres,  Decoration,  Care,  Feeding  and  Clothing 
of  Children,  Food  and  Dietetics,  and  the  many  phases  of  oar 
Bubject,  does  it  mean  nothing  for  the  conservation  of  life, 
health,  happiness  and  the  pocketbookT  Does  It  mean  nothing 
to  bring  the  greatest  experts  Into  comnranltles  and  hare  these 
flDbjeets  taught  T  Does  it  mean  nothing  when  one  dub  after 
another  raises  the  money,  eqnips  a  DtHseatlc  Science  Depart- 
ment, manages  it  tbroagfa  the  experimental  stage  and  thtsi 
tarns  it  orer  to  the  Sdiool  Board?  Doee  It  mean  nothing  to 
equip  and  manage  Itmcfa  rooms? 

What  onr  cinba  have  done  for  health,  tnbercnlosis,  elimi- 
nating flies,  etc.,  will  be  told  by  other  Chairman,  bnt  what 
^ej  have  done  to  teadi  simpler  and  better  ways  of  living  and 
to  show  dub  women  that  rig^t  in  tiieir  own  world  In  iht  doing 
of  tidngs  in  the  most  intelligent  manner,  in  tiring  itself,  is 
absolnte  joy,  health  and  harmony.  Of  conrse  it  is  splendid  if 
ve  can  be  over  in  China,  Egypt  and  all  kinds  of  places  in  onr 
dab  worit,  but  jnot  now  when  we  know  that  oat  of  (10,000,000,- 
000  spent  for  living  each  year,  one  billion  might  have  been 
saved  for  bigger  things  if  we  understood  the  myatery  of  home 
management  Whm  600,000  babies  die  each  year  unneces- 
sarily, nnd^  two  years  of  age  and  almost  the  same  number 
from  preventable  diseases;  when  we  are  confronted  with  one 
divorce  in  twelve  marriages.  Since  these  statistics  show  that 
ve  have  erected  a  tremendous  sodal  strnctore,  bat  someway 
ft^ot  all  abont  the  proper  onder  pinning,  would  it  not  be 
q)Iendid  if  ve  could  remove  much  of  this  domestic  inharmony 
that  seams  to  clond  onr  world  and  free  ourselves  from  this 
dominion  of  little  tilings,  by  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
obtain  real  freedom,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
the  adaptation  of  modem  sdence  to  every  day  living,  shonld 
not  we  take  part  in  this  universal  adjustment  that  prevadea 
every  other  vocation  in  life?  Then  we  could  take  these  Chlneee 
and  Egyptian  dub  trips  with  such  a  light  heart,  knowing  that 
an  is  well  at  home. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  WOMAN'S  NOBLEST  CALLING. 

PtUiP.  MART  P.  BAU80H,  STATB  AOBICUUTUSAI.  OOLLBOB, 
FOBT  COLLINS,  OOLOBADO. 

Masam  Pbbsidbnt  and  Hehbsbs  or  thb  Cohthhtion  : 
"Where  there  is  no  naion,  the  people  perish." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  mj  audience  this  moming  la 
composed  of  people  vho  take  an  interest  in  the  home.  The 
Tery  word  "home"  has  magic  in  it.  I  like  the  old  song,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  Be  it  ever  ao  hnmble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
The  one-room  cabin  on  the  prairie  ma;  be  the  home  from  wbich 
some  great  man  comes.  Fine  linen  and  silver  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it    It  is  the  spirit  that  makes  the  home. 

A  wave  of  reform  and  improvement  seems  to  be  sweeping 
all  over  the  educational  world,  and  this  is  especially  tme  in 
the  work  of  Home  Economics.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.. The  art  of  home-making  means  happy  homes,  and  is  it 
not  a  happy  home  Ufe  that  makes  life  worth  living? 

My  friends,  do  yon  not  know  that  hundreds  and  handreds 
.of  young  girls  in  this  country  are  growing  ap  with  a  very 
poor  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  real  home-maker? 
-They  do  not  know  how  to  have  or  to  keep  a  strong  body,  th^ 
do  not  know  how  to  select  and  prepare  proper  food  for  little 
children,  or  that  the  hoose  must  be  sanitary  if  the  family  shall 
-keep  well.  They  do  not  know  how  to  famish  a  house  com- 
fortably and  artistically.  They  do  not  know  the  joy  of  living 
and  of  housecraft,  unless  they  can  apply  the  principles  of 
right-living  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  of  life.  Many  a 
woman  is  bound  by  the  four  walls  of  her  house,  and  her  view 
of  life  most  be  narrow  and  cramped.  Woman  is  the  center 
of  the  home.  Home-making  is  the  only  occupation  that  people 
undertake  without  any  previous  training.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  women  in  the  United  States  do  their  own  work.  We  want 
to  help  this  90  per  cent. 

All  little  girls  play  house.  When  the  child  is  five  yoo  give 
her  a  dolly  and  a  dolly  carriage.  Dolly  is  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  taken  for  an  outing  every  day.  Perhaps  Santa  Clans  (for 
I  hope  every  one  here  believes  in  a  Santa  Claus)  brings  a  little 
tiny  stove  with  tin  dishes.    Then  the  Uttle  girl  must  have  a 
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bit  of  bread  dough  and  she  mates  a  loaf  of  bread  for  mother, 
or  bakoB  a  mod  pie  for  father.  Or,  peihaps,  she  has  a  ttny 
broom  and  aveepe.  It  la  as  natttral  for  the  children  to  do 
this  as  it  is  for  the  birds  to  fly.  Ton  are  eicooraglng  the  in- 
ttinctB  of  moth^hood  and  good  housekeeping. 

yoiB,  what  do  yon  do  P  Yoo  aenA  your  littie  girl  to  school, 
and  from  the  da^  tiiat  she  la  Are  until  tiie  da;  she  learee  hi|^ 
school,  70a  have  not  tanght  her  one  single  lesson  on  the  one 
thing  that  nearly  every  woman  comes  In  contact  with  at 
some  time  in  her  life,  namely,  hooaekeeping. 

A  year  ago,  I  went  over  to  a  mining  town  and  held  what 
we  called  a  Hons^eeper's  Short  Coarse  of  fire  days.  I  noticed 
a  young  girl  dressed  in  deep  mourning  who  attended  every 
■«flBion.  On  Friday  her  father  told  me  that  the  mother  had 
died  a  month  before.  He  said :  "Hy  little  dan^^  is  fifteen 
years  old,  and  she  mnst  keep  house  for  five  little  brothers  and 
Bisters."  (The  baby  is  two).  "Bhe  must  cook  the  food,  set 
the  table,  wash  the  dishes,  make  the  clothes,  do  the  washing 
and  ironing,  keep  the  house  neat  and  clean.  She  has  been  in 
school  for  ten  years  and  she  has  never  had  one  single  lesson 
00  housekeeping." 

Hundreds  of  girls  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fonrteen. 
What  is  the  matter  with  oar  education  ?  I  think  that  every 
school  in  the  United  States  should  teach  enough  of  thia  work 
in  the  grades  so  that,  when  a  girl  of  fourteen  leaves  school, 
she  will  be  able  to  cook  a  simple  meal,  aet  a  table  nicely,  dresa 
neatly  and  keep  the  home  orderly. 

When  a  woman  has  the  care  of  a  couple  of  children  who 
are  sick  with  the  measles  or  acarlet  fever,  how  much  help  do 
yon  get  from  your  compound  interest  and  partial  payments 
that  yon  have  spent  hours  on  while  in  school  f  A  university 
graduate  told  me  last  year  that  she  would  give  np  her  whole 
university  course,  if  she  could,  to  exchange  it  for  one  year  of 
household  science.  WhyP  Because  she  is  now  living  on  a  ranch 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  nearest  neighbor  and  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  home,  frienda  and  mother.  She  has  a  sick 
husband  and  two  delicate  children,  and  she  feels  that  she  is  los- 
ing one  of  her  babies  because  she  does  not  know  how  to  care  for 
the  child.  It  does  not  come  to  every  woman  to  be  a  fine  honae- 
keeper  and  a  good  mother.  Housekeeping  is  a  business,  a  pro- 
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fflHiion  Ukfl  my  otiier  bQsinwB.  More  people  ciigage  in  ft  than 
in  any  other  occupation. 

Vine^  per  cent  at  all  that  the  people  earm  ii  ^tent  f<w 
clothing,  fnel,  food  and  ihelter,  and  yet,  no  training  ia  givat 
for  this  work.  Bitter  azperienoe  often  teachea  one  how  to 
be  a  good  hoosekeeper.  A  woman  haa  the  care  of  nursing  of 
the  bod;  at  the  critical  momenta  of  childhood  and  aickneaa. 
She  baa  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  most  im^veefiionable 
years  of  childhood,  and  she  haa  mach  of  the  government  and 
economicB  of  the  family  home. 

The  duties  of  voman  are  as  sacred  and  important  aa  any 
ordained  for  man,  and  yet  it  ia  only  within  the  last  ten  yeara 
that  any  pr^wration  or  training  has  been  accorded  her. 

Eleven  years  ago,  a  band  of  ten  people  met  at  Lake  Placid, 
New  Tork,  and  formed  "The  Lake  Pladd  Conference  of  Ecoa- 
omica."  Last  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economic  Aaeociation,  1,400  persons  were  i»eaent.  This  ia  a 
fair  gage  of  the  rapid  growth  of  domeatic  science,  but  we  need 
more  and  more — we  need  it  everywhere. 

You  can  recall  the  day  when  every  woman  knew  how  to 
put  up  preeerves,  knit,  make  their  hoods  and  atockings.  They 
also  had  to  carry  in  the  water  and  Bcmb  the  kitchen  floor 
with  sand.  I  am  glad  to  be  alive  to-day,  with  our  convenient 
homes;  but  there  were  some  things  it  would  be  vise  for  na 
to  copy.  Let  the  young  hons^eeper  begin  life  more  simply. 
Many  a  woman  here  today  began  life,  a  happy  life,  too,  in  a 
dear  little  cottage.  She  helped  and  encouraged  her  husband. 
Don't  think  that  money  alone  brings  happineea. 

You  can  also  recall  the  days  when  a  college  training  waa 
given  only  to  the  boy  who  expected  to  be  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 
Oirls  and  farmeis  did  not  go  to  college.  We  cannot  stay  the 
band  of  progreaa,  but  when  yon  do  put  thia  work  into  the 
schools  don't  put  it  in  in  a  foolish  way.  Don't  teach  the  giria 
to  make  a  cake  that  takes  Ave  ^gs,  but  teach  them  bow  to 
make  a  good  cake  wiih  one  or  two  egga. 

Yon  are  weU^dreased,  well-to-do  women.  Bemember  tiut 
there  are  thousanda  of  young  housekeepers  who  are  living  on 
small  incomes.  Encourage  them  to  have  a  gas  range,  a  bath 
room,  modem  kitchen,  and  as  many  labor-saving  devices  aa 
their  pocketbook  affords,  but  teach  them  to  make  the  beat  ot 
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what  thiT  have.  Tbt^  miiit  get  three  naeala  a  da^,  vaah  the 
diahes  three  tintM  a  day,  dreee  the  children,  vaah  and  irea, 
■ernb,  «ire^>  and  bake.  Why  not  ehow  them  the  eai^  way, 
how  to  have  nice  meala,  an  attractire  table,  with  simple  diahea 
of  food,  well  cooked  and  Berred,  and  teach  them  how  to  hare 
a  pride  in  their  hooae.  Teach  the  older  mothers  not  to  lat  Ihc 
high  school  girla  go  to  school  with  rats  and  tnrbans  and  sham 
jewelry.  Don't  let  them  wear  fancy  silk  dresses  at  graduation. 
It  ia  poor  taste  and  makes  many  a  heart  ache.  My  colitis 
girls  cannot  wear  a  dress  that  costs  more  than  |10.00  (inclod' 
ing  material  and  trimming)  <m  their  gradoation  day. 

Women  should  dress  well,  go  to  parties,  concerts,  clnbs 
and  travel.  That  is  part  of  the  daily  life.  No  one  bellerea  in 
the  social  life  more  than  I  do,  bat  I  tliink  the  woman  who 
neglects  her  home  for  the  card  party  is  an  extremely  poor 
example  to  oar  yoonger  women. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  teU  yoa  something  of  oar  short  coorae 
work  in  Colorado.  There  conld  not  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
b^ween  this  meeting  and  some  of  oor  meetings  in  a  smaller 
town.  As  I  look  around  and  see  this  beaatifol  hall,  these 
iowov,  these  fashionably  dressed,  coltnred  women,  I  think  of 
s(un«  of  oar  meetings.  Picture  to  yourself  a  small  town,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains,  a  barren  hall,  very  Bmall,  pertiapn 
it  is  a  skating  rink,  or  a  dietp  theater.  It  is  cold;  the  floor 
is  dirty,  the  window  glasa  is  broken.  There  may  be  one  poor 
wretched  stove.  There  is  just  as  much  interest  shown  in  tiiis 
little  hall  as  you  will  find  here  today.  Doxens  of  women  come 
pouring  in,  hooda  on  their  heads,  many  of  them  carrying  babies. 
Some  have  come  one,  two  or  three  miles  on  horBd>ack  throuf^ 
^Le  snow,  some  have  walked  two  or  three  miles.  Every  woman 
(and  we  have  from  60  to  400)  has  her  notebook  and  doesn't 
miss  a  single  session.  Uany  of  them  ride  out  six  or  seven 
miles  every  ni^t  and  come  in  again  the  next  morning. 

Two  old  ladies  over  sixty  drove  in  five  miles  every  morning. 

One  woman,  who  has  no  neighbor  nearer  than  twenty 
miles,  told  me  it  was  the  happiest  week  she  bad  had  in  thirty 
years.  She  said:  "If  oar  young  housekeepers  only  knew  the 
opportonitleB  they  have  today.  If  I  conld  have  bad  one  week 
like  this  when  I  was  a  young  housekeeper,  I  conld  have  been 
saved  gaarts  of  tears  and  hours  of  wretchedness,  because  I  did 
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not  knov  how  to  keep  honse,  and  lost  two  of  017  children  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them."  She  said : 
"Aa  old  as  I  am,  I  am  going  right  home  and  put  into  pra<!tice 
the  things  I  have  learned  here  this  week." 

Bometimea  we  get  hold  of  the  men,  and  I  tell  them  vhat 
I  think  aboat  them;  tiiat  the;  have  ever;  modem  implement 
and  conrenience  on  their  farm,  and  their  wivea  hare  to  use  an 
old  tomato  can  for  a  dipper  in  the  kitchen  and  has  no  linoleum 
on  the  kitcheB  floor,  and  no  deceit  store,  and  no  water  in 
the  boose. 

One  man  told  me  that  m;  lecture  of  the  previom  year  had 
cost  him  $160  and  that  his  wife  was  happier  and  yomiger 
than  she  has  been  in  fifteen  years. 

Another  man  came  np  after  the  lecture,  and  said,  "Miss 
Baosch,  I  am  going  to  cnt  ont  that  tomato  can,  for  it  is  in 
my  kitchen,  bat  how  did  yon  know  it" 

Another  time,  I  said  that  a  man  wonld  not  eren  give  his 
wife  anything  to  sharpen  knives  with.  That  was  in  a  small 
mining  commonly,  and  there  were  several  very  rongh  looking 
moi  in  the  andience.  As  I  left  the  platform,  I  had  to  pass 
through  the  middle  aisle,  and  a  hoge  man  grasped  my  arm  and 
Bald,  "Miss  Baosch,  I  want  to  thank  yoo  for  that  sensible 
talk,  and  just  to  please  yoo,  I  am  going  to  the  hardware  store, 
and  I  am  going  to  buy  a  present  for  my  wife.  She  has  been 
asking  me  for  fire  years  to  get  her  something  to  sharpen  her 
knives  with,  and  I  shall  get  it  today  on  my  way  home." 

Another  man  said :  "I  am  going  to  have  water  pot  into 
my  hoose  this  month.  My,  but  yoo  ain't  afraid  to  say  things, 
and  yoo  made  me  feel  as  small  as  a  peanot  because  I  have 
water  in  my  bam  and  not  in  the  house." 

One  good  mother  is  worth  twenty  teachers.  The  mother 
who  helps  her  little  ones,  steers  them  through  the  roo^  places 
of  childhood,  keeps  them  around  her;  keeps  her  little  home 
together,  who  oses  her  Influence  for  good,  who  teaches  hospi- 
tality, v^o  takes  an  interest  in  humanity,  sorely  soch  a  woman, 
whether  she  has  servants  or  is  doing  her  own  work,  whether 
she  is  in  a  log  cabin  or  in  a  palace,  is  doing  her  share  in 
"Woman's  Noblest  Calling — Domestic  Science." 

When  yoo  teach  people  to  think  that  it  is  necettary  for  a 
girl  to  be  taos^t  housekeeping,  it  will  rise  in  dignity,  and 
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erer^one  vill  think  it  in  tbe  greatest,  and  flneat,  and  b«st  of 
all  vocations,  aa  it  has  always  been. 

We  moat  educate  the  people  but  It  must  be  erolntion,  not 
revolution. 

Years  ago  honaekeeping  wms  really  all  that  was  demanded 
of  a  woman ;  now  ahe  has  to  be  a  good  hoos^eeper  and  mother, 
society  woman,  clnb  woman,  church  woman  and  dtixen. 

We  most  have  caltared  atadies  also.  I  will  not  teach  the 
practical  without  the  cultural  side.  Nothing  is  finer  or  more 
beantifnl  than  to  keep  house  and  to  make  a  home  for  someone^ 
and  I  think  the  little  woman  who  Is  stmggUng  with  a  small 
income,  and  several  children,  and  is  keeping  the  hoose  at- 
tractive, getting  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  teaching  the 
children  the  love  ot  coltnre  and  good  books,  is  doing  truly 
noble  work. 

The  common  things  of  life  are  the  grand  things. 

We  cannot  all  be  rich. 

Borne  of  na  are  bom  houa^eepers.  The  woman  who  does 
not  know  how  is  nnhappy,  and  many  a  quarrel  between  hua- 
band  and  wife  ia  started  over  a  badly  cooked  dinner.  Poor 
food  mina  diapositionB  as  well  as  stomachs.  Oo  over  the 
country  as  I  do  and  you  will  wonder  what  they  do  to  the  coffee 
and  the  meat  and  the  bread  to  make  it  ao  bad. 

It  is  my  creed  that  evray  education  is  a  failure  unlesa  it 
provides  bread  and  butter  and  shelter  in  time  of  need. 

Teach  every  girl  how  to  do  one  thing  and  how  to  do  it 
well.  Girls  are  thmst  into  matrimony  and  expected  to  provide 
for  a  family ;  they  know  nothing  of  money  values.  When  little 
children  come  they  are  helpless. 

At  the  State  Agricultural  Coll^ie,  at  Port  Collins  every 
girl  in  my  department  has  to  come  to  the  lectures  given  1^ 
physicians  and  nurses  on  the  care  and  training  and  feeding 
of  little  children,  and  every  girl  has  to  make  a  complete  baby's 
outfit  before  she  gets  her  d^^ee.  We  hope  our  girls  will 
marry  and  that  little  children  will  come  to  them.  Why  should 
we  not  teach  these  things  T  The  study  of  food  for  little  children 
is  a  very  Important  thing.  It  is  just  as  important  to  know  how 
to  dress  with  good  taste;  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
sham  and  the  real  and  how  to  spend  moD^  wisely.  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  every  woman  who  is   to   be  married 
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vill  hare  to  pias  an  aaamittatUm  in  hoiuehold  Rcience.  EreiT 
man  who  ia  to  be  a  doctor  or  lawrer  hai  to  pa«s  Utt  sxaraina- 
tion  before  he  b^^ins  his  life  wo^ 

Housekeepers  must  be  trained,  and  tliere  will  be  fever 
diTorces.  The  tempw  dlaease  comes  from  ecote  disorder. 
When  the  hoosekeeper  does  not  know  how  or  whj,  she  thinks 
it  is  dnidgery.  It  is  Jnst  the  p<»nt  of  riew.  Work  becomes  a 
joj  and  a  pleasnre,  when  we  hare  a  special  education  for  it. 
The  gwAogittt  breaks  rock  all  day  and  is  happy.  The  labors 
breaks  rocks  and  is  unhappy.  The  geologist  has  a  wide  Tiev — 
tiie  laborer,  the  narrow  one. 

Brery  (»ie  of  aa  has  a  mission  whether  she  know*  it  or 
not,  and  I  hope  that  nverj  woman  here  will  see  that  her 
dan^ter  learns  something  nsefnl  in  life. 

"And  the  young  men  see  visions  and  the  old  men  dream 
dreams." 

Our  dreams  must  come  true.  Mental  exhaustion  comes  to 
those  who  climb  mountains  (before  tbey  arrive  at  the  top),  bnt 
the  glorious  view  repays  them  an  hundred-fold. 

Bdiind  every  great  movonent  there  has  been  some  finer 
sentiment  to  inspire  men.  DifBcultiei  and  discouragement  have 
been  the  k^  to  success. 

Although  we  hear  of  political  corruption  and  fraud  In 
business,  and  divorce  in  the  home,  I  think  witen  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  daughters  and  sweethearts  meet  together  in  sudi  large 
numbers  as  this,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future  hinue. 

To  ask  for  your  friendly  co-operation  is  tiie  object  of  this 
hour. 

The  world  is  full  of  bustle  and  hurry,  but  in  the  home 
there  is  time  for  the  pressure  of  a  loving  hand,  a  smile.  In 
the  home  we  can  meet  sorrow  and  gaiety.  Lore  makes  the 
roof  and  walla  into  a  home ;  without  its  magic  touch,  It  ts  only 
a  house. 

I  leave  with  you  a  Colorado  wish :  To  each  and  every  raie 
in  this  room,  whra-ever  yon  may  be,  and  whatever  yoa  may  be 
doing  daring  the  coming  year,  I  wish  that  you  may  protper 
and  have  health  of  mind  and  body. 

Then  do  not  grasp  at  the  stars, 

Bnt  do  life's  work,  plain,  common  woi^, 

As  it  comes,  certain  that  daily  duties  and  dally  bread. 

Are  the  sweetest  things  in  life. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  QIBI^. 
HABTHA  VAN  BBNEHBLABR,  CORNVLL  DNIVBB8ITT,  N.  T. 

It  is  a  Btrikiiig  anomaly  that  the  science  oldest  In  its  needs 
and  practice  is  the  one  least  developed  and  understood.  Upon 
fliis  science  depends  the  healtii  of  the  indiTidtial  and  the  vd- 
tan  of  the  commtinity. 

Boys  are  trained  for  their  work  In  life,  a  apedal  prepara* 
tion  being  given  to  the  mechanic,  the  professional  and  the 
bmdnesa  man.  Upon  this  depends  their  saccen  and  their 
chances  to  ontriTal  their  competitors.  Oirls  hare  been  trained 
for  their  task  in  life  only  in  occupations  where  the^  become 
competitors  of  men.  For  Die  work  which  lies  nearest  tbem 
Uttle  opportnni^  for  training  has  beai  offered,  whether  it  is 
for  the  work  in  their  own  homes,  in  other  homes,  in  tnstitDtionB 
or  in  business  as  it  relates  to  food  and  clothing. 

There  are  one  and  a  half  billion  people  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  seven  hundred  million  are  females.  Beren^- 
flre  per  cent,  of  these  marry.  Though  many  of  these  women  are 
wage  earners,  they  still  have  the  responsibiLity  either  directly 
or  indirectly  of  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  food,  shelter 
and  clothing.  In  their  capacity  as  tatnre  mooters  throngb 
vhidi  they  are  very  vitally  concerned  with  the  laws  of  heredity, 
of  right  living,  of  the  training  and  care  of  children,  they  have 
less  oi^anized  education  than  is  given  to  men  for  the  breeding 
and  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm. 

Ten  billion  dollara  are  spent  annually  in  the  United  States 
for  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  The  same  amount  of  mon^ 
expended  in  any  other  line  is  guarded  by  training  those  who 
are  to  spend  It  Women  probably  do  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
bnying.  Thus  tiiey  become  responsible  for  standards  and  for 
values.  The  woman  should  be  trained  for  her  task  to  place 
this  expenditure  vrithin  the  sphere  of  economics.  It  is  as 
doBdy  related  to  political  economy  as  is  any  other  branch  of 
finance. 

Of  11,1S6  families  which  were  studied  in  regard  to  size  of 
Income  and  rate  of  household  ^rpenditure,  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  husband  and  wife,  and  careful  schedules  taken — 
flgores  show  that  of  total  expenditure  43.13  per  cent,  was  for 
food;  18.12  per  cent  for  rent;  13  per  cent  for  clothing;  4S 
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per  cent  for  fael ;  1.12  per  cent  for  ligbtiiig.  If  80  per  cent 
of  the  famil;  income  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Toman  it  is 
cmrel;  as  necessary  to  train  women  to  spend  money  wisdy  as 
to  train  men  to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

It  is  tmiTersally  conceded  that  one  reason  for  the  high 
price  of  living  is  dae  to  waste  and  ^travagance.  Through  a 
lack  of  proper  training  women  do  not  always  know  the  sham 
from  the  real.  This  bicreases  the  cost  of  living.  The  daily 
paper,  the  shop  window,  the  bargain  counter,  contribute  more 
than  edncatioD  to  the  standards  of  living.  Through  an  effort 
to  make  an  income  go  as  far  as  it  will,  mnch  is  demanded  for 
the  money,  and  workers  are  not  raconraged  to  do  good  work. 
Cheap  labor  lowers  the  moral  standards  among  women.  Many 
a  woman  with  a  normal  or  hi{^  school  or  a  coH^e  training 
stands  helpless  before  her  real  task  in  life. 

When  yon  send  yonr  boy  to  coll^ie  or  even  to  a  high 
school,  yoa  ask  what  be  is  going  to  be.  Too  often,  whem  yon 
send  your  girl  to  college,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  giving  her 
veneer  rather  than  real  worth  or  to  tag  her  with  a  d^ree. 
Education  should  inclnde  culture  but  it  should  also  give  prac- 
tical training. 

A  womEtn  sat  down  at  a  luncheon,  not  long  ago,  prepared 
by  a  class  in  Domestic  Science.  She  had  gradnated  from  a 
Normal  course  and  from  a  collie,  but  had  just  given  np  her 
teaching  to  be  married.  As  the  sat  at  the  table  and  saw  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  the  service,  she  said  wistfully:  "Oh! 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  keep  hons^  but  you  see  I  have  never 
had  time  to  learn,  for  I  have  been  in  school  all  my  life."  It  is 
a  travesty  npon  our  system  of  education  for  women  to  stand 
thus  helplees  b^ore  the  task  which  the  majority  of  women 
undertake  after  their  education  in  the  schools  is  supposed  to 
be  completed. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  said  to  be  its  life,  and  life 
begins  in  the  home.  Women  are  the  mothers  of  the  race,  and 
this  whole  subject  of  Home  Economics  revolves  around  the 
child.  The  whole  subject  of  conservation  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in  as  a  federation,  means  not  present  happineaa  for 
yourself,  but  it  means  the  happiness  of  your  children.  We 
cannot  reform  the  world  today.  There  is  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

IM 
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Nearly  every  Btate  has  an  AgricQltaral  CoUege.  There 
th^  are  atadj^ing  probleme  of  selection  and  breeding  as  re- 
gards plants  and  animals,  and  we  are  Just  b^^inning  to  study 
Bngesoics.  We  have  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  time 
to  Btady  selection  for  parenthood.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
Home  Economics.  Heredity,  eDvironmoit,  food,  are  the  factora 
determining  the  fate  of  the  coming  generation.  The  doctors 
say  if  we  take  care  of  those  three  things  infant  mortality  will 
be  lessened.    To  n^ect  the  study  is  nothing  less  than  criminal. 

^Environment  is  a  strong  factor  In  national  welfare.  It  is 
well  to  take  care  of  tnbercnlosis  patients  and  of  defectives  of 
today.  It  is  well  to  build  asylums.  Every  state  is  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  this,  but  it  woold  be  better  to  spoid 
thousands  of  dollars  as  preventatives  to  oisnre  a  healthy  race, 
to  prepare  men  and  womai  for  efficiency,  where  today  the 
legislatures  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  dependents 
and  defectives.  This  body  of  women  ought  to  be  woridng  for 
the  thousands  who  will  put  edncation  into  the  bands  of  yonng 
women  who  expect  to  be  homemakers. 

BEPOBT  OP  FOOD  SANITATION  COMMITTEE. 

HB8.  C.  F.  AMmON,  CHAIBMAN,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Mauah  PbisidbnTj  Fbibnds  anz>  Fvllow  Wobkbbb  :  I  ask 
yon  to  listen  to  two  messages  of  greeting,  and,  with  a  closing 
prayer,  leave  you  free  to  enjoy  the  splendid  tbin^  we  shall  hear 
from  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Nation's  leader  in  this  work. 

My  first  is  a  message  of  progress.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  fifteen  states,  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  states  In  the 
Union,  have  passed  pure  food  or  food  sanitation  bills,  in  every 
instance  bettmng  their  existing  laws.  Fifteen  of  our  forty- 
seven  states  have  developed  a  social  conscience  sufflclent  to 
compel  them  to  saf^^ard  the  food  of  their  people.  And  in 
this  work  the  club  women  have  done  their  part.  The  circu- 
lating of  the  model  pure  food  bill,  the  diBcnasion  and  agitation, 
the  petitions,  letters  and  messages,  have  had  great  wei^t,  so 
s^  oar  commisgioners  and  congressmen,  in  bringing  abont 
this  result. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  best  food  of  the  countty  has  not 
been  done  at  the  state  capitols.    The  dties  of  our  land — Port- 
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land,  Tacoma,  Chicago,  Albany,  Lotdsrille,  Palatka — hvadreds 
of  dtiei  throogboat  our  comitr; — ^north,  •oath,  northwcB^ 
sonthweBt— Jiave  redrafted  their  citj  ordinances,  i^pointed 
inspectOTB,  directed  campaigns,  pnniahed  law-breakers — and  in 
oihex  -ways  so  improved  tbeir  food  condition  that  their  work 
1b  telling  already  in  the  records  of  vital  statistlca  and  a  lovered 
death  rate;  and  in  erer;  city  in  which  this  thing  has  happened 
its  women  have  done  a  part.  In  this  diic  work,  even  more 
than  In  the  Ic^lation,  the  women  have  not  only  takoi  a  par^ 
but  in  fnlly  half  die  inatances  have  institoted  the  morement, 
kept  ap  the  enthusiasm  and  supplied  the  energy  that  brought 


Best  of  all,  the  public  is  aroused.  The  good  food  more- 
ment, its  publicity,  education,  inrefltigation,  is  not  a  passing 
fad.  It  Is  not  at  high  tide  today  to  ebb  tomorrow,  but  rather 
a  steady  current  The  movement  for  pare  and  clean  food  will 
never  stop  until  every  man  in  our  nation  is  fed  honestly  and 
wisely,  and  until  the  maker  and  purveyor  of  adulteration  is 
relegated  to  the  class  of  criminals. 

My  second  message  is  a  foreword,  a  suggestion  for  the 
future.  Within  the  next  two  years  fifteen  other  states  will 
pass  and  enforce  enll^tened  food  laws.  A  thousand  cities 
will  enforce  food  ordinances,  create  food  Inspectors,  prosecute 
vlolatora,  and  build  sanitary  dispensaries.  Within  the  next 
two  years  public  sentimoit  will  grow  and  harden  into  settled 
convictions,  and  at  last  into  national  policy  and  the  custom 
of  the  country.  The  debasing  of  food  is  going  out  of  fashion. 
It  will  no  longer  be  done.  We  will  lose  the  art,  reject  and 
forget  the  taste  of  "near  food,"  "dope''  and  "goo";  learn  to 
know  and  demand  fit  eating  for  a  free  people.  And  in  this 
work,  the  creating  of  this  standard,  the  womoi  of  the  land  will 
have  an  Increasing  part. 

My  closing  prayer  is  to  every  club  in  the  Federation.  The 
time  is  comii^,  and  now  is,  to  do  the  work  of  Food  Sanitatirai. 
The  day  of  "no  activi^"  in  food  sanitation  is  past  Study  art, 
and  literature  we  may  and  shall  ;create  parks,  endow  libraries, 
erect  statues,  preserve  forests,  save  the  child  and  the  land- 
mart,  and  the  aged  and  invalid — travel  and  tea  and  receive — 
all  things  must  we  do — but  I  charge  yon,  leave  not  the  other 
undone.    The  plain,  homely  work  of  women,  the  loaf  giver, 

in 
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of  the  Tirtaoas  woman  vlio  glTetii  meat  onto  her  bonaebold, 
liiat  world-old  work  is  yonrs.  Tea  cannot  escape  it  Yoo  may 
make  excnaes,  bat  th^e  lies  jonr  work,  the  work  of  woman* 
kind,  nndcHie  imtil  yon  do  it.  Yon  are  the  homekeepen  of  an 
empire.  Yon  must  follow  yonr  work  beyond  the  fonr  walla  of 
yonr  homes  into  the  Adds,  the  factories,  the  docks  and  quays. 
Yonr  food  embraces  the  products  of  the  earth.  Yonr  family 
nnmben  the  dwellers  of  America.  Look  well,  women,  today, 
tomorrow,  always.  Arise  to  yonr  world-wide  responsibility. 
See  to  it  now,  as  yon  hare  done  from  the  farthest  past,  that 
the  food  of  the  lend  is  conserved,  the  people  well  fed. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

HARTET  W.  WnET,  BUBHAn  OP  CHBMI8TET, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

Madah  Ohaibuan  and  Mbmbbbs  or  the  FsDnRATioN  or 
Woubn's  Cldbs:  The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
is  one  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  Federated  Clabs 
of  Women  of  this  country,  bnt  to  erery  citizen  and  to  every 
household. 
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It  it  rather  en  nncMm;  and  onpleaHant  think  to  speak,  on 
this  teatire  occasion,  of  the  subject  of  death.  Bat  I  am  not 
going  to  dvell  upon  it  long.  I  believe  that  every  veil  ordered 
man  and  voman  does  not  care  to  anticipate  that  eroit  and 
would  desire  to  bo  live  as  to  postpone  it  to  the  remotest  date 
possible.  That  is  the  feeling  which  perhaps  everybody  has. 
Yet,  how  few  people  ever  act  as  if  they  had  any  fear  at  all  of 
the  grim  reaper? 

The  moment  we  feel  ill,  then  we  want  health  and  se^  it 
through  every  possible  channel  that  science  can  offer.  After 
having  exhaosted  the  opportunities  of  the  comer  dmgstore, 
we  tliink  first  of  the  physician,  whatever  school  he  may  belong 
to,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  his  help,  if  he  can  give  it  at  that 
late  date,  to  relieve  us  of  onr  tronbles,  bot  when  we  are  well 
again,  how  little  do  we  care,  it  seems,  whether  we  again  fall 
into  this  state  again.  That  great  philosopher,  Epictetua,  says, 
that  death  ehonld  be  met  with  courage  and  avoided  with  cau- 
tion. But,  he  said,  Instead  of  that  we  flee  from  death,  and  aa 
far  as  trying  to  avoid  it  is  concerned,  mankind  displays  an 
ntter  contempt,  being  ignorant,  careless  and  indifF«?«nt.  That 
is  only  too  true.  A  philosopher  doee  not  fear  death,  because 
to  fear  the  inevitable  is  folly,  but  the  vise  man  muBt  exercise 
caution  in  order  not  to  meet  this  inevitable  end  any  sooner  than 
necessary. 

Now,  it  is  well  that  at  the  present  time  thia  country  is 
alive  to  what  we  call  the  "conservation  idea."  What  kind  of 
conservation  is  it  that  yon  hear  preached  mostiy?  Conserva- 
tion of  coal  (I  believe  in  conserving  coal,  but  if  it  is  conserved 
forever,  what  possible  use  is  it  to  anybody?).  Some  say  that 
our  forests,  aside  from  their  beauty  (all  beUeve  in  con- 
serving the  forests),  are  useful  only  as  they  are  consumed. 
The  same  la  true  of  the  iron  ore  and  all  the  mineral  wealth 
with  which  our  country  ia  so  blessed. 

How  rarely  do  you  hear  anybody  speak  of  die  conserva- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  all  natural  resources — the  health  of  the 
community?  I  think  that  coal  and  the  forests  and  the  ores 
pale  into  Insignificance  as  compared  with  health.  I  would 
rather  not  own  a  single  tree,  nor  a  single  bushel  of  coal,  nor 
a  single  chunk  of  ore,  and  be  well,  titan  to  be  on  my  deathbed 
and  possess  all  that  thia  continait  holds. 
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As  a  mere  economic  asset,  good  health  ia  worth  more 
moaej  to  this  coTmtry  than  all  of  ita  so-called  natnral  reaourcea 
and  if  by  my  preaching  and  my  investigatione  I  can  add  a 
stngle  day  of  health  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Btatea, 
I  will  Iwre  accomplished  ninety  million  aingle  items  of  good. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  yon  abont  the  conaerration  of  pnbllc 
health,  and  especially  throng  the  Improyement  of  food.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  details  of  how  this  ia  to  be  done,  hot  I  want 
to  Ml  yon  what  relation  the  food  has  to  health  and  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  conserve  the  health  of  this  or  any  other  coramnnity 
witboat  having  the  proper  things  to  eat.  No  more  can  yon 
drive  an  engine  with  a  train  of  cars  nsing  stones  for  fael  tban 
yon  can  drive  a  great  human  engine  with  impure  food,  and  t 
o>ean  by  that  word  "impnre"  evwything  which  makes  food 
leas  notritions  or  less  palatable  than  natnre  intended  it  to  be. 

In  other  words,  the  hnman  body  is  nothing  more  than  an 
engine.  Modem  science  has  shown  that  the  law  of  chemical 
dynamics  controls  every  living  being;  that  yon  cannot  get  more 
out  than  yon  pat  into  tiie  hnman  organism  in  the  way  of 
service.  A  starved  man  cannot  be  effective — a  poisoned  man 
cinnot  be  effective.  The  man  whose  digestion  is  injured  by 
bad  cooking  cannot  be  effective  and  his  ralne  to  the  community 
is  diminished  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  injured  in  any  one 
of  these  ways. 

The  common  idea  of  food  adulteration  is  that  it  threatens 
your  very  existence,  that  it  makes  you  positively  and  violently 
ill.  That  is  not  the  way  poor  food  works  its  injury  at  all. 
Very  few  are  actually  poisoned  by  eating  impure  food.  Too 
don't  see  many  accounts  of  death  by  ptomaine  poisoning.  More 
people  meet  death  by  rocking  the  boat.  We  could  spare  a  few 
people  out  of  this  country  if  they  were  killed  outright  and  we 
would  still  be  a  vigorous  and  strong  nation,  but  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  system  which  threatens  the  efficiency  of  every  person 
in  the  land  although  not  making  him  positively  ill  or  without 
destroying  his  life. 

What  better  preparation  can  any  man  or  woman  have  for 
his  day's  work  than  the  harmonious  activity  of  all  the  fone- 
ticois  of  his  body?  His  brain  is  a  material  substance  wUch  is 
fed  from  the  table  and  cannot  perform  its  function  unless 
prop^ly  nourished.  We  do  not  know  anything  ttom  cdcnoe 
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aboat  humanlly  than  is  not  msteriaL  I  am  not  going  into  the 
paycholog7  of  the  qaestion  at  all*  bat  whether  he  work  with 
his  hands  or  with  his  brains,  man  cannot  perform  the  functions 
to  which  he  ia  appointed,  nnless  he  is  properly  nourished. 

What  are  some  of  the  dangers  which  we  have  to  gaard 
against  in  this  matter?  In  the  first  place,  we  should  have 
some  idea  at  how  much  fuel  the  homan  engine  needs,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  on  that  point  I  don't  believe 
much  in  physiology  aa  it  is  taught  in  the  schools.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  science  of  nutrition  taught  in  the  pablic  schools. 
Children  can  understand,  if  tanght  in  the  right  way,  what  is 
good  to  eat  and  how  much  to  eat.  Th^  should  know  how 
much  food  a  man  requires  according  to  his  weight  and  occupa- 
tion. I  hare  no  sympathy  at  all  with  tiie  systems  of  philosophy 
which  believe  in  starving  humanity.  If  yon  want  to  see  the 
effects  of  scanty  food,  go  into  those  countriei  where  th^  don't 
have  enough  to  eat.  Do  you  know  what  this  country  of  onn 
does  for  the  immigrants  that  are  starred  for  gaierations  before 
they  come  here?  In  two  generations  their  whole  contour  is 
changed,  even  the  shape  of  thdr  heads  is  changed  in  two 
generations,  so  that  they  all  bc^  to  similate  the  American 
type  J  in  other  words,  we  have  a  great  amalgamated  machine  in 
this  country,  which,  in  a  few  generations,  makes  real  Americans 
out  of  all  of  ns,  no  matter  what  our  former  ancestors  have 
been.  Our  food  supply  is  more  bmefldal  and  more  generally 
available  than  it  is  in  other  countries.  The  size  of  these  immi- 
grants increases  vrtien  they  come  here  undersized;  they  grow 
taller  and  stronger,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
we  live  nearest  to  nature,  where  we  have  the  food  freshest,  and 
the  most  outdoor  life,  there  is  developed  the  strongeet  type 
physically  of  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the 
congested  centers  where  the  people  live  in  an  unnatoral  way 
famishes  the  environment  that  produces  the  weakest  type  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  eating  too  much.  I  will 
subscribe  to  a  good  deal  of  that,  but  let  me  tell  yon,  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  not  having  enon^  to  eat  I  will  take 
my  chances  on  dying  from  orereating  rather  than  perishing 
from  starvation.  In  the  first  plac^  it  is  a  qtdcker  death  and 
a  happier  one. 
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The  ezperimentB  of  scientific  men  have  ahown  bow  much 
fael  ttie  human  engine  needs,  and  any  artiflcial  attempt  to 
difltnrb  either  the  qnantit;  or  balance  mast  Teralt  in  disaster. 
What  is  the  hnman  animal,  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  get  away 
from  psychology  and  theology?  He  is  what  his  enyironmemt 
has  made  liim.  If  tbrooj^  mmnmbered  hondreds  of  centuries 
the  hnman  animal  has  cbos^i  to  eat  a  certain  character  of 
fbod  aa  his  natnral  food,  any  violent  and  artificial  change 
wonld  certainly  in  a  few  more  centuries  prove  disastrona.  We 
eannot  tell  what  we  would  be  a  thonsand  million  years  from 
now  if  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  our  food  was  cut  in  two,  or  if 
we  were  deprived  of  meat.  What  would  we  become  by  any 
Buch  artificial  distribution  of  tiie  food  as  tliat  which  has  been 
proposed?  You  have  all  heard  of  these  artificial  langaages 
which  have  been  invented  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  all 
the  world  in  undetstanding  each  others  words  and  thoughts. 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  people  who  invented  those  languages 
had  any  but  good  intentions,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
lojtg  it  would  be  before  anybody  would  adopt  an  artificial 
lai^age  instead  of  his  own? 

I  say  the  firet  necessity  in  food  sanitation  is  an  abundance 
of  good  food,  of  a  nourishing  character,  balanced  as  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  shows  it  should  be,  and  has  been,  to 
produce  the  results  which  we  have  attained.  So  much  nitrogen, 
«o  much  carbohydrate,  bo  much  fat,  and  so  much  mineral  sub- 
stance, all  essential,  all  necessary  to  the  proper  nutrition  of 
man.  When  yon  have  an  artificial  diet  yon  induce  grave  dis- 
asters always.  We  remember  the  disssirouB  Beri-Beri  which 
has  been  so  great  a  scourge  in  the  Eastern  countries.  It  was 
first  attributed  to  eating  rice,  then  tbey  found  it  was  polished 
rice — a  man  could  get  along  on  a  rice  diet  for  a  while,  but 
when  they  took  all  the  outside  coating  off,  and  the  men  were 
getting  a  phosphorus-free  diet,  they  became  the  victims  of 
Beri-Beri.  Bo  it  is  with  many  otlier  diseases.  The  artificial 
change  of  the  diet  Is  always  dangerous,  if  long-continned.  Ton 
may  stand  it  for  a  while.  It  may  be  prescribed.  Even  fasting 
has  its  value,  but  when  yon  miss  a  thousand  meals  in  succes- 
sion how  are  you  going  to  feel,  I  should  like  to  know? 

Ton  can  eat  nothing  but  a  r^etable  diet  today  and 
perhaps  feel  better  for  it,  but  how  are  you  going  to  feel  in  a 
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titouaand  y«an7  80  a  man  can  live  cm  a  meet  diet  tor  a  vhil& 
Bnt  what  ia  doing  to  become  of  him  if  he  keepa  it  op?  80  yon 
can  live  on  angar  for  a  day  or  two,  some  children  think  the; 
would  like  to  live  on  it  all  their  liree,  and  grown  people^  too. 
What  woDld  become  of  your  child,  reatricted  aolely  to  a  aogar 
dietf  It  wonld  probably  have  the  rieketta  in  leaa  than  a  month 
and  die  in  another  month. 

Let  na  have  common  aenae  In  nutrition  above  all  things. 
And  let  na  ondentand  that  what  haa  made  the  human  race  aa 
it  now  eiista  ia  ita  natural  food,  and  it  most  continue  to  be 
ao,  onlees  yon  want  to  change  the  nature  of  human  nature, 
and  that  is  a  diflScult  task  for  anybody  to  undertake. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  a  generous  diet,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  movemeDt  which  has  gained  ground  tn  thia 
country,  to  see  that  our  school  children  are  properly  fed  in 
the  dtiee.  Do  you  know  how  many  poor  children  do  not  go 
to  school  because  ihey  hare  nothing  to  take  for  luncheon,  and 
some  who  do  go  have  almost  nothing,  while  oth^s  have  plcm^ 
to  eat?  Ther«  has  been  a  movement  started  to  see  that  children 
have  a  good  mid-day  meal.  It  is  realixed  that  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  education  is  nutrition,  and  yon  can  not 
teach  a  hungry  child  anything,  nor  can  yon  teke  him  to 
church  and  preach  any  kind  of  a  sermon  to  Mm  with  any 
boiefit. 

Look  at  the  hungry  mobs  of  the  French  Bevolntion  and 
the  hungry  mobs  of  other  countries.  There  is  nothing  yon 
can  say  to  them,^  nothing  you  can  do  with  them  bnt  feed  than, 
and  feed  them  well. 

Now,  having  established  this  fundam^ital  principle  of 
generous  nutrition  of  a  normal  kind,  the  next  thing  ia  to  see 
that  the  food  of  oar  country  cornea  to  the  consumer  in  the 
proper  form  to  do  its  function.  That  is  where  the  food  lawa 
come  in,  and  those  moat  salutary  laws  of  sanitation.  I  hope 
that  before  another  ten  years  passes  by,  the  dtixens  of  evtty 
state  of  this  country  will  feel  ashamed  if  they  have  not  a 
food  sanitation  law. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  and  sufScient  unto 
the  year  is  the  food  thereof.  Why  should  we  contaminate  ia 
any  possible  manner  the  staple  articles  ot  food?  They  have 
evesi  tried  to  tamper  with  our  flour.    Millii^  is  no  longtt  a 
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mechanical  pToceea  to  separate  the  flour  from  the  grain.  The^ 
are  introdncing  chemiatry  into  the  milla.  I  don't  beliarre  in. 
chemicalized  flonr.  Milling  ie  good  enough  for  me,  and  for 
yon,  and  good  mill^is.  It  has  errai  beea  proposed  to  change 
the  Lord's  Prajer  and  aay,  "Give  os  thie  da;  our  daily  i^ 
and  forgive  na  oor  bread." 

Z<et  OH  keep  things  jnat  long  enough  to  get  them  Into  the 
market  There  la  a  bill  nov  b^ore  Ckaigresa  to  rebate  these 
Indnstriei,  to  fix  the  time  limit  of  cold  storage.  I  hare  ae^i 
things  in  cold  storage  two  or  three  years,  still  good,  still 
bett^  than  nothing.  Wh;  ahonld  I  be  opposed  to  keeping  a 
chicken  two  years?  There  are  two  reasona:  I  am  very  fond 
of  chickea  for  one  of  them,  and  I  don't  beliere  I  want  to  wait 
two  years  for  it,  moreover,  snfficlent  onto  the  day  are  the 
chickens  thereof  in  this  coontry.  Why  shonld  yon  pat  them 
in  cold  storage  and  keep  them  thwe  some  times  more  than  a 
year  when  yon  can  get  fresh  chicken  every  day? 

2<ever  trespass  on  one  season  with  the  products  which 
have  been  prodoced  in  the  one  b^ore.  That  is  the  role  which 
should  be  followed  and  that  is  the  rule  which  is  now  guiding 
the  memben  of  Congress  as  they  are  considering  these  meas- 
nree.  There  seema  to  be  an  almost  universal  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  committees  that  from  six  to  nine  months 
should  be  the  maximum  limit  for  keeping  goods  in  cold  storage, 
and  if  that  could  be  effected,  it  would  be  of  just  as  much 
boiefit  to  the  cold  storage  people  as  it  would  be  to  the  con- 
sumer.   It  would  benefit  every  one. 

No  doubt  yoo  will  all  agree  with  me  that  palatability  is 
one  of  the  elemrats  of  wholeeomenesB.  We  do  not  find  that 
any  poison  is  developed  in  the«e  cold  storage  fooda.  What  we 
do  find  is  a  tremendous  decrease  of  palatability  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  so  that  when  you  put  the  fresh  article  and 
the  cold  storage  article  down  aide  by  side,  one  can  easily 
distinguish  between  the  two  by  the  difference  in  taste.  You 
know  that  the  digeative  functions  are  la^;ely  controlled  by 
the  sense  of  taste  and  the  sense  of  smeU.  These  two  senses  do 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  perhape,  to  excite  the  secretion 
of  the  digeBtive  foments,  and  without  these  yon  have  no  di- 
gcatitwu  If  you  eat  food  which  is  nutritious  without  exciting 
the  digestiTe  fermenta  it  lies  leadoi  in  the  stomach.  Thraetore, 
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palatability  is  nndoabtedly  an  element  of  wholesomoieBs,  and 
no  process  of  keeping  food,  and  no  time  of  keeping  food  shoold 
be  eo  ftbnsed  as  to  make  the  product  less  palatably  because  in 
that  wa7  it  becomes  less  nntritions. 

So  we  shall  see  probably  in  a  very  short  time  the  enactment 
of  national  laws  which  will  forbid  the  handling  in  interstate 
commerce  of  foods  which  hare  beoi  stored  beyond  a  certain 
limited  time,  and  the  states  will  follow  this  r^^ation  with 
local  requirements  of  the  same  character  so  tiiat  we  shall 
have  the  complete  control  of  food  in  this  way,  and  the  cold 
storage  business  will  be  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  erer 
before.  People  will  hare  more  confidence  in  it,  and  those  who 
eat  the  food  will  be  even  more  greatly  benefited. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  out  the  philosophy  of  Elpictetas 
to  which  I  alluded,  let  ua  have  no  fear  of  death,  be  courageone, 
not  fiee  from  it,  but  let  us  be  cantiooa,  as  he  says.  Think  of  It! 
Two  thousands  years  ago  that  great  philosopher  laid  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  food  sanitation.  Be  cautious, 
be  wise,  cease  to  be  indifferent  Be  alire  to  the  problems  which 
await  you.  Though  the  food  has  thus  been  properly  balanced, 
is  in  sntBcient  quantity,  and  sufBd^Uy  pure,  that  is  not 
enough.  Let  it  be  so  manipulated  that  its  good  qualities  are 
not  destroyed,  and  here  is  where  the  women  of  this  country 
can  help  especially.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  which  is  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  I  beliere  in  all  activities  for  women.  I  have 
even  spoken  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  woman  is  a  human  being  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  her  rights.  But,  the  chief  function  of  woman  is  in  the  home. 
I  don't  care  how  much  she  votes.  I  don't  care  how  many  con- 
ventions she  holds.  I  don't  care  what  property  rights  she  has. 
She  ought  to  have  them  all.  She  onght  to  have  the  sufllrage 
and  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  be  represented  at  the 
polls,  and  the  right  to  hold  conv^tions  and  to  peacefully  as- 
semble and  petition  Congress,  which  is  preserved  to  her  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  provided,  she  does  not 
n^lect  the  home. 

I  believe  that  this  work  of  food  sanitation  can  be  made 
by  the  women  of  this  country  a  propaganda  which  will  do 
more  for  our  health  and  wellbeing  and  happiness  tiian  any- 
thing dse,  and  if  you  want  to  vote,  I  will  rote  that  you  may 
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do  that  or  anything  else  that  yon  want  to  do.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  women  of  ttds  country.  Someone  asked  me  if  I  wasn't 
afraid  to  speak  this  momiiig.  I  said  I  might  be  afraid  to 
speak  to  one  woman,  bat  not  to  five  thousand.  I  know  that 
oor  food  laws  were  enacted  latgely  Ihrongb  tiie  instnun^tality 
of  tills  very  organization.  I  know  also  that  no  law  of  any 
kind  will  ever  be  of  any  benefit  to  this  coontry  unless  it  ii 
supported  by  public  opinion,  which  yon,  most  and  best  of  all, 
can  oiganize  and  maintain.  Help  as  then  to  conserve  that 
best  of  our  natural  resources — the  health  of  our  people. 


A  8ANEB  AMD  SAFBB  FOURTH  OF  JDLT. 

HB8.  MART  HO  INTOBH  HEBTBT. 

I  tiiink  tiiere  would  not  be  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  general  war  of  celebrating  America's 
greatest  national  holiday,  July  Fourth,  has  made  it  a  day  of 
danger  and  dread.  We  have  all  read  with  horror  of  the  old 
Cretan  monat^  who  devoured  periodically,  seven  of  Atb^'s 
fairest  maidens,  and  seven  of  her  finest  youths.  What  shall 
we  say  of  a  twentieth  century  nation  Uiat  each  year  approaches 
the  c^ebration  of  its  great  national  Independence  Day  with 
the  positive  knowledge  that  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  of 
its  dtieens  will  in  one  day  loae  their  lives,  in  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  express  patriotism :  that  not  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand of  its  citisena  will  become  moltilated  and  crippled,  hun- 
dreds of  them  for  life,  on  accoont  of  wrong  ideas  as  to  bow 
to  express  love  of  country!  These  figures  are  not  a  guess; 
they  are  based  upon  records  kept  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  These  are  the  conditions  that  American  dtiscais 
will  face  when  our  next  Independence  Day  comes  around, 
unless  BQch  work  as  federated  clabs  are  becoming  interested 
in — ^that  of  promoting  a  better  method  of  celebrating  national 
holidays — amoves  rapidly  and  radically.  There  is  good  antbor- 
i^  for  the  statement  that  more  lives  have  been  lost  celebrating 
Jnly  Fonrth  than  were  lost  gaining  the  War  of  Independence. 
Could  there  be  a  grimmer  commentaiy  on  our  method  of  keep- 
ing what  should  be  a  great  festal  day ! 

Not  including  the  figures  for  deaths  and  accidents  on  last 
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Fourth  of  July,  when  the  Inflneuce  of  thie  great  moTemcDt  for 
a  better  daj  was  felt  qnite  genardl^,  etatlsticB  show  that  in 
ten  jeara  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  has  Increased  one 
hundred  per  cent  In  that  time,  deadly  explosives  onlmown  a 
generation  ago,  Jiave  been  ixtTented,  and  generally  used  by  both 
children  and  adnlta,  wholly  imtrained  and  inexperienced  in 
the  handling  of  sncb  deadly  instromentB.  It  is  a  rare  parrait 
who  has  not  allowed  his  children  the  use  of  explosiveB  of 
varying  degrees  of  danger;  yet  any  parent  would  consider  that 
his  child  had  had  a  shockingly  narrow  escape  from  death  who 
escaped  being  nm  over  by  an  express  train  by  only  ten  sec- 
onds! Tet  issa  seconds  is  the  time  for  which  the  fuse  of  a 
firecracker  is  set,  scores  of  which  almost  every  American  child 
is  allowed  to  set  off  erery  year  withont  any  supervision.  It 
has  been  quite  general  in  the  past  to  blame  the  small  boy  for 
the  annual  massacre;  bat  honest  parents  are  acknowledging 
their  own  carelessness  in  supplying  deadly  weapons  to  children 
with  which  to  endangn  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the 
neighbor's  children. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  humanity  of  American  citizcau 
to  believe  that  when  these  facts  and  figures  have  been  called 
plainly  and  «nphatically,  and  repeatedly,  if  necessary,  to  their 
attention,  our  barbarous  Fourth  will  take  on  new  forms.  These 
figures,  with  the  reports  from  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
pl^sicians  should  form  the  gravest  possible  argnment  against 
the  recklessness  which  is  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  a  so- 
called  "holiday." 

But  there  are  other  evil  elements  to  be  considered.  A 
citizen  of  Boston,  who  has  given  this  subject  much  study,  told 
me  he  was  sure  America  would  be  much  better  off  to  have  no 
celebration  of  national  holidays  tiian  to  continue  cdebrating 
in  our  present  way.  He  has  noticed  that  for  two  days  pre- 
ceding a  general  holiday  and  for  one  day  succeeding  it,  many 
citizens,  both  children  and  grown-ups,  consider  legitimate  acts 
of  lawlessness  which  at  other  times  ihey  would  call  hoodlum- 
ism.  Has  not  America  come  to  a  tragic  condition  when 
patriotism  makes  legitimate  bad  citizenship!  What  is  true 
of  July  Fourth  is  true  of  HaUowe'm,  Election  Day,  Christmas 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  New  Year's,  besides  local 
edebrations,  as  for  Boston,  April  19th  and  June  17th.    Mrs. 
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Bice:  "Eadi  of  theae  dajs  witneMai  our  thorooghfare* 
thronged  with  shontiiig  and  disorderly  crowds,  provided  widi 
every  device  from  tlie  tin  trompet  to  the  dangerooa  pistol, 
while  slirieks  of  whutles  Bhrill  maddrailngly  above  the  street 
clamor  and  the  booming  of  bells.  Accidents  occnr,  the  sick 
are  made  worse  t^  these  frenzied  demonstrations,  and  {v)or8t 
of  aU),  the  yonng  fail  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
day  which  is  being  so  iMbeantifnlly  celebrated.  Is  it  too 
broad  a  statement  to  say  that  patriotism  is  lost  sight  of,  or  is 
there  in  only  the  crudest  form:  snch  is  a  ^-iiiliiiBh  and  savage 
d^nonstration.  For  both  'child  and  savage  in  times  of  excite- 
ment and  emotional  exaltation,  resort  to  gaudy  colors,  hideons 
decorations,  shrieks  and  howls,  and  die  squeak,  din  or  rattle 
of  any  instrument  that  will  make  a  noise.'  Is  it  not  time 
that  American  citizens  should  grow  out  of  their  j'Miiiiah  way 
of  demonstrating  worthy  emotions,  and  grow  info  a  matnre 
way  that  shall  promote  general  good  taste,  a  more  fervid 
patriotiBm  and  an  unselfish  consideration  for  the  comfort  of 
others !" 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  our 
present  waj  of  celebrating  Joly  Fourth?  American  citizens 
on  Jnly  4,  1909,  burnt  op  in  fireworks  (20,000,000,  New  York 
alone  boasting  of  an  outlay  of  $4,000,000 !  By  the  careleesness 
or  accidents  of  American  dtisens  in  showing  their  patriotism, 
th^  burnt  np  in  conflagration  $446,600  more.  If  the  return 
from  this  nearly  $21,000,000  were  largely  a  renewed  and  in- 
creased patriotinn  no  citizoi  would  cry  a  change;  no  mon^ 
value  can  be  put  upon  an  ardent,  glowing  patriotism :  bnt  is  it 
attained  in  this  wayT 

A  worker  in  the  Civil  Bervice  House  of  Boston  told  this 
incident:  In  the  late  afternoon  of  July  3rd,  last  year,  he 
was  in  a  store  licensed  to  sell  fireworks.  A  workman  came  in, 
evidently  a  foreigner  and  without  skill,  carrying  under  his 
arm  a  shabby  jnmper  suit,  rolled  up,  and  a  bundle  of  tools. 
Uj  friend  judged  that  this  workman  earned  $2.00  or  $2.60  a 
day.  He  knew  too  little  English  to  tell  himself  the  names 
of  the  articles  he  wanted  with  which  to  show  his  loyalty  to 
his  adopted  country,  with  which  to  do  his  share  to  honor  her 
Independence  Day.  The  salesman  selected  the  articles  for 
this  potoitial  American  citizen,  and  his  bill  was  $7.60 !    I  will 
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repeat  that  a  true  ardent  patriotism  cannot  be  rained  in  dollan 
and  cents:  this  citizen's  personal  liberty  gave  him  the  right  to 
spend  as  mnch  money  as  he  wanted  upon  what  articlee  he 
wanted :  bat  who  will  claim  be  got  a  worthy  retnm  (or  three 
days'  wages  in  appreciating  more  clearly  his  privileges  as  an 
American  citizen?    Is  there  not  a  better  way? 

The  emotions  that  prompt  the  enthnsiasm  of  Jnly  Foorth 
are  the  best  emotions  that  can  move  the  citisens  of  any  coun- 
try: love  of  country  and  a  desire  to  express  sympathy  with 
any  stmggle  toward  liberty.  These  things  shonld  not  be 
repressed,  bat  encouraged  and  strengthened.  But  there  is  a 
feeling  among  a  large  class  of  Americans  that  these  ouotionB 
and  this  enthnsiasm  can  be  directed  and  guided,  that  Inde- 
pendence Day  may  become  increasingly  a  day  of  general 
recreation  and  instraction  along  historical  lines,  and  decreas- 
ingly  a  day  of  danger  and  discomfort.  It  is  belioYod  that 
by  gradually  controlling  and  eliminating  the  elements  that 
cause  such  enormons  losses  of  life  and  property  and  substitut- 
ing those  elements  that  teach  the  significance  of  the  day,  what 
American  liberty  cost,  and  what  her  citizens  today  can  do  to 
sustain  these  institatitms  that  were  bonght  so  dearly,  it  is 
belieyed  the  holiday  will  become  gradually  one  of  wholesome, 
hearty,  enthusiastic  joy,  kept  in  a  manner  fitting  and  appro- 
priate, providing  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  sympathy  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
conntry  at  heart  E^nthasiasm  we  cannot  hare  too  much  of; 
and  noise  we  must  hare  for  many  years  to  come ;  but  can  not 
we  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  things  that  make  for  danger  and 
rowdyism,  and  pat  the  emphaais  on  the  tiiinge  that  make  for 
a  deeper,  more  fundamental  lore  of  country? 

Erery  community  that  has  taken  up  this  morement  for  a 
safer  and  better  Fourth  of  July,  has  found  already  alsting 
a  rery  general  sentiment  in  its  faror.  There  is  only  needed  a 
few  citicens  to  take  the  initiatire,  to  crystallize,  organize  tiiis 
favorable  feeling;  the  citizens  of  towns  that  hare  begun  this 
reform  are  withont  exception  greatiy  pleased  with  the  results, 
and  under  no  consideration  would  they  return  to  the  old  way 
of  onlicensed  noise  and  danger. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  work,  the  restrictive  and  the 
constructire:  some  places  where  public  sentiment  is  generally 
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in  i^mpaih-y  with  the  morement,  dticetiB  hare  b^;im  b^  getting 
pamed  ordinances  rarying  greatly  as  to  their  llmltatioiu  of 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  explosiyee  to  be  used. 
This  is  a  very  necessaiy  part  of  the  work ;  it  is  a  great  stimulus 
to  not  only  the  children,  but  to  ns  grown-npe  who  have  so 
long  associated  noise  and  its  accompanying  danger  with 
patriotism,  to  know  that  oar  city  gorenuneot  in  the  form  of 
the  Mendly  policeman,  is  near  to  help  as  practice  self-control 
and  nnselflshDess  in  giving  rent  to  oar  enthusiasm  for  America. 
However  attractive  we  may  make  things  we  substitute,  Amer- 
icans for  years  and  years  to  come  will  tarn  InsttactiTely  to 
explosives  to  help  them  celebrate  the  Fonrth  of  July.  Or- 
dinances there  most  be  telling  who  may  use  explosives  and 
where;  noise  we  most  have  for  possibly  another  generation; 
but  vrtiy  not  onr  national  salute  of  for^-six  guns,  done  by 
trained  gunners,  carrying  with  it  no  danger  to  life  or  property  ? 
Beginning  with  moderate  laws,  gradually  growing  more  re- 
strictive as  we  become  used  to  the  new  order,  we  will  And  our 
children  grown  to  maturi^,  wondering  how  their  forbears 
conld  see  anything  of  logical  connection  between  two  snch 
incongruous  things  as  noise  and  patriotism. 

Bat  more  important  is  the  constructive  side.  We  must  not 
take  away  without  replacing  with  something  better.  While 
the  agitation  for  a  saner  Fourth  started  with  the  idea  npp«> 
most  of  saving  life  and  property,  all  towns  taking  up  the 
matter  find  that  they  have  been  losing  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  creating  and  fostering  a  community  spirit,  for  binding 
together  all  the  forces  in  a  community  that  have  any  Interest 
in  civic  Ufe.  Larger  places,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington, 
Springfield,  have  found  some  sort  of  dvic  festival  or  parade 
to  be  the  best  means  of  getting  interest,  and  of  allowing  the 
la^fcflt  possible  nnmber  of  citizens  to  participate.  Pageants, 
historical  tableaux,  floats,  aiTordways  for  every  organlsatitHi 
to  help  promote  community  co-operation.  Boards  of  Trade, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Civic  Associations,  Village  Improve- 
ment Societies,  Oet-together  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  all  patrio- 
tic societies.  Boys'  Clubs,  Girls'  Domestic  Organizations,  Med- 
ical Societies,  Good  Citizens  Unions — any  band  of  dtlsens 
wilji  a  spaA  of  dvic  interest,  would  have  a  place  in  such  a 
festival.  Athletic  games,  water  sports,  picnics,  various  sorts 
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of  parades  hare  all  been  fonnd  to  give  wholesome,  eafe  enjoy- 
ment, and  have  made  the  celebration  a  commnnity  affair.  The 
individnal,  unorganized,  ansocial  way  has  been  givtn  ap  vhcv 
ever  a  fev  patriotic  earnest  men  and  women  have  been  auf- 
flciently  aronsed  to  form  an  Indepokdoice  Day  Committee. 

I  shall  speak  particularly  of  the  woA  done  in  Springfldd 
aa  their  plans  hare  been  systematically  carried  on  for  enongh 
years  that  they  are  well  organized  and  effective.  The  work 
has  been  reviewed  in  several  magazine  articles. 

"In  Springfield,  the  day  has  l>ecome  one  which  apparently 
all  the  people  of  all  nationalities  look  forward  to  with  joy. 
The  pnblic  schools  prepare  their  childroi  to  march  in  a  great 
parade.  The  children  feel  that  it  is  their  day  even  more  than 
in  the  old  days  of  individual  celebration.  Each  nationality 
for  weeks  before  the  celebration  has  been  preparing  some 
demonstration  which  shall  respresent  some  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  people  from  which  they  spring,  and  which  indicates 
some  idea  germane  to  the  day.  The  English,  for  example,  last 
year  presented  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta.  In  tiiis  parade 
there  were  thirte^  nationalities  represented.  The  Greeks 
pres^ted  characters  from  the  ancient  Greek  history,  and  there- 
after tiie  Greeks  held  their  heads  higher  in  that  city  because 
they  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  civic  life  of  the  town. 
The  history  of  Italy  gave  the  Italians  ample  material  with 
which  to  present  a  splendid  float  Henceforth  they  were  not 
"dE^oes" — (Golumboe,  to  whom  American  citieens  owe  some- 
thing, I  believe,  was  a  "dago")  but  they  were  a  part  of  Springs 
field's  civic  life.  The  Chinese  lanndrymen  united  and  held  a 
parade.  Mo  people  pursue  their  own  independent  life  more 
tenaciously  than  do  the  Chineee,  but  their  participation  in 
this  Fourth  of  July  festival  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  them  feel  that  th^  are  a  part  of  the  community 
life  right  there  about  them.  The  school  children  march,  some 
represeutitig  features  of  American  history  which  they  have 
studied.  The  school  children  were  taught  during  their  history 
periods,  such  incidents,  with  the  view  of  producing  them  in 
floats  on  the  greet  Fourth  of  July,  as  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, Betsy  Boss  and  the  flag,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independ^ice,  etc.  This  year,  through  the  co-opwation  of 
some  of  the  city  societies,  there  will  be  as  an  integral  part  of 
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tite  parade,  r^reBcstations  of  the  dlffertnt  phases  of  AmericaB 
indnstr;.  This  splendid  parade,  which  Indnded  the  children 
and  addltB,  the  dt;  goTenunent,  the  nationalitiea  of  vhich  the 
tity  is  composed,  broagbt  the  people  together  as  tbej  had  never 
been  brongbt  before.  It  developed  a  feeling  of  oneneea,  of 
bdtmging  together,  which  was  new. 

As  th^  all  came  to  the  center  of  the  sqaare  In  front  of 
the  court  house,  ibey  sang  together  the  Dati<mal  airs,  being  led 
by  half  a  dozen  brass  hands  playing  in  unison.  In  the  after- 
Boon,  there  were  great  athletic  sports  held  in  the  public  parka 
of  the  dt;.  I^eee  games  were  not  so  mnch  those  in  which 
flitre  were  few  conteatanta  and  large  andiences,  as  games  in 
lAidi  a  large  nnmbw,  especially  children,  took  part.  There 
were  also  water  sports  on  the  Connecticut  Biver.  This  year 
there  waa  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  eroilng  with  an  address 
on  "Inde^tendence"  which  drove  home  to  the  people  in  v>ordt, 
ttte  idea  which  had  been  impressed  in  action  doring  the  day. 

"By  this  means  Springfield  has,  by  constrnctive  rather 
than  restrictive  measures,  won  her  day  and  is  winning  her 
dvic  consdotuneas.  The  children  have  thdr  fireworks,  but 
they  have  them  under  safe  conditions.  And  they  have  what 
is  better  than  fireworks,  throughout  the  day,  they  are  occu> 
pied  so  busily  with  other  things  that  are  more  interesting 
than  fireworks,  that  the  firecracker  has  slipped  back  into  its 
Bonnal  and  Intimate  place.  It  is  not  enough  to  restrict  the 
use  of  explosives.  ^Thou  sbalt  not'  has  its  place,  but  its 
place  is  limited,  as  compared  with  the  place  of  the  custom 
Springfield  has  instituted." 

Each  town  must  plan  its  movement  for  a  better  Fourth 
according  to  its  own  needs,  its  own  political  and  physical 
environment  Springfield  has  its  own  distinctive  dvic  life, 
varying  much  from  that  of  other  towns:  local  history  and 
traditifHi  often  give  color  to  dvic  festivals  which  make  them 
peculiarly  interesting. 

Last  May,  Hon.  William  A.  Magee,  Mayor  of  Pittsburg, 
Mst  invitations  to  the  executives  of  cities  of  over  five  thousand 
population  to  send  representatives  to  Pittsburg  for  a  con- 
ference, which  devoted  itself  to  discussing  what  had  been  done 
and  what  it  is  desirable  to  do  toward  celebrating  Indepoidence 
Day  in  a  safe,  sane  and  adequate  manner.    Forty-five  dties 
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responded.  Their  experienceB  varied,  bat  aU  were  aiming  (or 
the  things  I  hare  oatlined.  Springfield  del^atee  gave  in  detail 
what  I  have  told  7011  briefl;. 

The  eleventh  ward  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  a  small  ntunber  of  people — the  ward  numbers  4,000 
— ^no  great  outlay,  and  a  very  small  amonnt  of  money;  bn^ 
what  is  there  in  abundance  is  the  interest  of  the  cltitena  of 
the  ward  and  cooperation.  For  four  years  there  baa  been  a 
Patriotic  Association  which  plans  tiie  day.  The  school 
children  in  the  ward  are  invited  and  in  the  neighboring  ward% 
and  all  are  there  almost  witbont  exception.  First,  there  are 
simple  games  and  pli^,  and  competitions  for  the  older  ones^ 
then  comes  singing  by  the  children,  the  public  school  director 
of  mneic  giving  tiis  services,  there  being  no  r^earsals;  then 
the  children  are  given  a  short  pointed  address  by  some 
prominemt  citizen  of  the  ward;  then  a  parade,  very  splendid 
to  the  children,  for  they  are  it.  In  the  evening  there  are 
fireworks,  but  the  man  who  supplies  them  contracts  to  set 
them  off,  and  does  so  in  SQch  a  place  that  there  can  be  no 
harm,  and  where  the  highest  aesthetic  effect  is  obtained.  The 
fireworks,  as  well  as  the  program,  are  more  beantifnl  and  more 
safe  for  being  co-operative  instead  of  individaal ;  and  a  point 
I  want  to  emphasize  in  the  celebration  of  Ward  Eleven,  Cam- 
den, is  that  the  snbscriptions  (or  the  day  are  popular,  n<me  of 
more  than  fifty  cents  being  asked  for.  One  thonsand  fifty- 
cent  celebrations  would  have  been  insignificant,  bnt  one  five- 
hundred  dollar  celebration  was  attractive,  aesthetic  and  safe, 
and  the  civic  life  of  the  ward  had  been  promoted  and  strenth- 
ened.  With  minor  differences,  the  testimony  from  all  the 
municipalities  was  the  same :  Toledo,  Ohio,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
AltooDa,  Pa.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  McEeesport, 
Pa.,  and  many  others  agree  that  under  no  conditions  wonld 
their  citizens  return  to  the  old  order  of  unlicensed,  unrestricted 
noise  and  danger. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  any  municipality  contemplating 
work  along  the  line  of  a  saner  Fourth,  b^ln  on  cotuorvativg 
lines  that  can  be  followed  year  after  year,  expanding  and 
extending  the  work  if  conditions  warrant  it  rather  than  con- 
tracting it,  or  dropping  it  altogether  after  a  few  years'  trial. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  had  this  experience.    Altoona  had  a  celebration 
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along  the  Unefi  I  have  mentioned,  which  her  dtiieOB  called 
"An  Old-fajBhioned  Fourth  of  July,"  for  which  they  raised 
96,000.  (I  b^ere  the  dty  has  Bome  60,000  population.)  BTei7- 
body  waB  delighted,  and  the  day  wa«  pronounced  a  great 
racceas.  But  the  friends  of  the  morement  feared  It  waa  orer- 
done,  and  it  was ;  there  was  a  reaction,  and  Altoooa  has  had 
no  co-operative  celebration  since.  Now  ereryone  agrees  that 
five  yi,000  celebrations  would  have  been  far  better  than  (me 
96,000  celebration. 

And  another  point:  when  a  town  comes  to  choosing  an 
Independence  Day  Committee,  it  is  most  desirable  to  secure 
a  conunittee  who  is  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  for  a  few 
consecutive  years  that  the  plans  may  be  unified  and  progres> 
sire.    The  personnel  of  the  committee  should  change  graduaUy. 

A  more  rational  Fourth  does  not  mean  lessening  any- 
body's good  time  by  conserving  rather  than  exploiting  life  and 
property,  and  by  adding  year  after  year  to  our  knowledge  of, 
and  reveroice  for  the  institutions  which  American  liberty  has 
founded;  and  incidentally  by  getting  more  for  our  money  by 
coKiperative  than  individual  celebrations. 

Nor  does  it  mean  more  money  in  the  af^^regate ;  it  means 
the  same,  probably  less  mon^,  the  spending  of  which  has 
been  more  carefully  planned.  More  money?  I  have  told  you 
that  on  July  i,  1908,  American  dtisena  burned  np  in  fire- 
works and  confiagrations  almost  121,000,000.  Bnch  an  enor- 
mous sum  might  not  have  been  too  much  to  pay,  had  it  bought 
for  America  a  national  festival,  instinct  with  joy,  with  enthu- 
siasm, and,  "through  the  coKtperation  of  her  foreign-bom  cit- 
Ieois  with  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  the  fruits  of  the 
liberty  for  which  the  fathers  contended" ;  little  excnse  can  be 
found  for  such  an  exp^iditure  for  a  day  of  enjoyment;  no 
excuse  can  be  found  for  snch  an  ezpoiditure  for  a  day  of 
vulgar  display,  of  rowdyism,  of  danger.  Not  more  money,  but 
less  money  more  wisely  expended. 

It  may  stimulate  your  interest,  but  certainly  not  your 
pride,  to  know  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  among 
the  first-class  powers  that  keeps  a  great  national  holiday  with 
noise,  fire  and  danger.  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bice,  who  has  done  much 
to  further  the  movement  of  a  Better  Fourth,  gathered  by 
peiMdial  letters  how  fca«ign  countries  keep  their  great  natitmel 
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holidaTB.  Ab  r^ards  the  obBerrance  of  the  French  Fete,  July 
14,  Marcd  Preroet,  the  emineiit  writer,  s^t  Mib.  Bice  the 
following:  The  fete  of  July  14tb  is,  above  all,  in  France,  a 
da;  of  popular  rejoicing;  politics  do  not  enter  into  it  It 
affords  an  opportnnily  of  illnminating  the  town-halls  and 
public  buildingB,  and  of  indalging  in  Ihe  pleasure  of  dancing 
in  the  op^i  air.  In  a  word,  it  ia  a  huge  kermefis.  It  has 
always  taken  place  in  order  and  tranqnilli^.  Accidents  are 
rare,  even  in  Paris.  And  since  the  review  at  Longchamps  has 
.  hmnanel;  been  arranged  to  take  place  at  nine  in  the  momii^, 
instead  of  at  noon,  the  troops  do  not  mn  the  risk  of  son-stroke, 
which  BometinieB  saddened  the  early  fetes  of  Jnly  14th. 

The  following  touchingly  beantifal  account  of  Switzer- 
land's birthday  was  sent  Mrs.  Bice  by  Dr.  Eugene  Richard, 
member  of  the  Council  of  State: 

Year  by  year  the  people  of  Switzerland  keep  the  anniver- 
sary of  1291,  which  was  in  real  truth  the  foundation  of  the 
Confederation.  Does  that  treaty — founded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  borrowing  from  justice  her  most  equit- 
able principles  (even  down  to  that  of  arbitration  between 
states),  and  guaranteed  b;  the  rigid  energy  of  its  signers— - 
receive  a  commemoration  worthy  of  its  splendid  simplicity? 

There  is  no  clamorous  ceremony  to  drown  the  voices  of 
the  past,  instead  of  blending  with  them.  We  give  proof  of 
our  memembrance  of  the  First  of  August  by  a  few  brief  mani- 
festations during  the  closing  hours  of  the  day. 

This  national  solemnity,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  finds 
no  place  in  the  list  of  legal  holidays.  Mo  one  interrupts  his 
daily  tasks,  for  such  was  the  way  with  the  men  of  1291,  who, 
returning  to  their  homes,  took  up  again  the  care  of  their  herds. 

As  night  descends,  the  bells  on  all  the  churches  are  set  to 
pealing  in  a  sublime  concert  of  gratitude,  rising  with  penetrat- 
ing poetry  through  the  serenity  and  softness  of  a  snmjuer 
night.  Shortly  afterward  bonfires  are  kindled  along  the 
heights.  Here  and  there  will  be  a  modest  illumination  or  rare 
display  of  fireworks.  Occasionally  an  orator  reminds  the  peo- 
ple of  the  significance  of  their  rejoicing  and  holds  up  for  imi- 
tation the  character  of  our  ancestors. 

Whoever  witnesses  this  spectacle  realizes  the  strength  and 
the  sinceri^  of  a  patriotism  that,  without  clamor  or  ostcmta- 
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tion,  draws  fresh  life  bj  reverting  to  its  original  ionrces. 
Switzerland  Uves  in  tlie  lieart  of  her  dtisens.  A  noisy  demon- 
stration woald  take  from  ns  the  benefit  of  a  thonghtfal  mood. 

In  order  to  produce  an  Impression  both  profound  and  saln- 
tory,  national  celebrations  mnet  needs  have  a  pervading  tran- 
qnillity,  which  caihancee  their  dignity,  and  leads  mankind  to 
earnest  thought 

Prof.  Hogo  Mnnsterberg  of  Harvard  wrote  the  following 
to  Mrs.  Rice  as  to  how  Oermany  keeps  her  greatest  national 
holiday,  the  Emperor's  birthday : 

When  I  look  backward  to  my  boyhood  days  in  Germany 
and  ask  myself  from  what  sonrces  my  young  patriotism  was 
steadily  supplied,  I  cannot  value  hi^ly  enough  the  influence 
of  the  patriotic  celebrations  In  my  school  and  my  native  town. 
The  dearest  memory  belongs  to  the  Emperor's  birthday.  I 
know  quite  well  that  the  present  Emperor  was  bom  in  Jann- 
ary ;  but  when  I  hear  the  word  "Emperor's  birthday,"  it  still 
always  awakes  in  me  first  the  date  of  the  22d  of  Uarch — the 
old  Emperor's  day. 

Long  before,  the  school  planned  everything  for  the  grand 
day;  patriotic  find  reUgious  music,  songs  and  patriotic  de- 
clamations by  the  younger  pupils,  short  dramatic  plays  with 
motives  from  German  history,  given  by  the  older  boys,  and  al- 
ways an  ^thuBiastic  oration  '.  "  on^  of  the  teachers.  In  Sun- 
day clothes  we  gathered  in  the  school;  everything  was  deco- 
rated with  fiowers  and  garlands  and  flags,  and  the  whole 
school  continuously,  year  by  year,  was  lifted  up  in  a  common 
pride  and  enthusiasm.  Two  or  three  of  the  happiest  morning 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  celebration,  and  the  Jubilant  hurrah 
for  tiie  beloved  Emperor  at  the  end  of  the  historic  oration  was 
the  only  sound  of  the  day. 

Then  we  streamed  out  into  the  decorated  streets,  enjoyed 
ttie  picturesque  parades  and  went  to  the  concert  at  the  market- 
place, where  patriotic  marches  kindled  our  youthful  emotions. 
The  afternoon  Itelonged  to  parties  at  home  where  school  friends 
gathered  and  ^oyed  games  of  historic  flavor  and  chocolate 
with  a  patriotic  abundance  of  cakes.  Quiet,  mellow  days  they 
were  and  any  loud  noise  would  have  seemed  to  us  boys  a  dese- 
cration of  the  festivity ;  and  yet  the  loyalty  stored  up  in  those 
March  days  of  my  boyhood  still  supplies  me  amply  irtten  I 
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hare,  year  for  year  on  the  27th  of  Jannary,  to  make  xaj  Em- 
peror's birtbda;  orationa  to  the  Cterman  Amwicana. 

"Europe  abonnda  in  illnstrationB  of  pablic  holidays  tiiat 
are  truly  festal.  The  art  of  celebration  has  been  studied  and 
practised  there  for  generationa,  and  we  may  well  introduce 
many  of  its  features  into  oar  own  celebrations. 

"The  indiTidual  fanman  unite,  the  perBonal  factors,  liie  anm 
total  of  which  constitute  the  community,  city,  state  or  nation, 
profit  much  from  a  sane  and  fitting  obserrance  of  Indc^iendence 
Day/'  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  Springfield  citizeD.  "In  place 
ot  the  usual  hldeoua  and  dangerous  din,  the  advocates  of  «  bet- 
ter order  of  things  would  subetitute  a  wealth  of  wdl  planned 
entertainment,  rich  in  the  elements  that  appeal  to  the  best 
sentiments  and  emotions.  Pleasurable  excitement  to  qnickoi 
interest,  and  ample  variety  to  hold  attention  should  be  sup- 
plied. Buch  experiences,  repeated  yearly  in  a  generation, 
would  change  entirely  the  conceptiim  of  how  people  in  the  mass 
should  seek  enjoyment,  expand  patriotic  feeling  and  love  ot 
country,  and  train  a  citizenship  appreciative  of  the  best  in 
national  life." 

GBEBTIKG. 

MBS.  C.  M.  SfiVBBANCB,  CALIFOBNIA,  HONOBABT  VICE- 

PBESIDENT. 

Deab  MBHBBas  or  thb  Qenbbal  Fbdbbatioh  : — NotliiDg  is 
impossible  to  organized  womanhood — united  in  aims,  and  et- 
fort.  Ko  motive  is  so  potent,  so  compelling,  as  the  seel  of  tiie 
Mother  to  shelter,  and  uplift  the  Child. 

When  she  shall  be  recognized  as  the  equal — socially,  and 
politically — of  the  father,  the  hnsbaud,  and  the  son  whom  she 
has  cradled  next  her  heart,  and  for  whom  she  has  striven  to 
make  the  larger  home — the  State — a  fit  habitation  for  his  high- 
est development  and  citisenship — then  will  "the  two  beside  the 
hearth,  fuH-aiimmed  in  all  their  powers,"  and  seeing  eye  to  eye 
— bring  in  the  dawn  of  the  glad  day  foreseen  l^  Prophet,  anng 
by  Poet,  and  hid  in  the  heart  of  the  Madonna — Mothers  since 
the  race  came  into  consciousness  of  its  superb  endowments,  and 
its  responsibilities,  as  the  "Social  Creatortf  the  Era  of  Justice 
between   men   and  nations; — Justice  which   Indndei    Lov^ 
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Merer,  ai>d  tlie  noblest  haman  attribates— and  will  thuja  in- 
nre  the  appllcatioQ  of  the  ethics  of  oor  Chrlctianity  to  oor 
progreflBiT«  CiviliEation ; — the  Era  of  "Peace  and  Oood-will  to 
an  men." 

"Many  nuurels  mortals  scan, 

The  moflt  marreloiu  is  man." 
A  mind,  sbrined  in  the  most  marvelooi  mechanism,  the 
hnman  Body ; — avakciiing,  at  lenglh,  to  the  lofty  sense  of  Uni- 
veisal  Brotboiiood! 
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THB  PBBBIDBNT,  UBa  PHIUP  N.  MOOEB,  IN  THE  OHAIB. 

The  evening  meeting  of  May  14th  waa  devoted  to  ad- 
dresses on  Social  Problems.  The  incidental  mnsic  on  the 
organ  was  r^idered  by  Karl  Otto  Staps.  The  addresBes 
follow : 

ARMAMENT  va.  DISARMAMENT. 

UEUT.  JAMBS  J.  MAYBS,  24TH  U.  8.  INPAN'TOT, 
POET  ONTABIO,  N.  T. 

I  ask  yon,  a  repreBentative  aodieuce  of  tht  great  thlnting 
element  of  American  people,  to  hear  me  impartially.  I  do  not 
come  to  speak  for  war,  for  no  sane  man,  least  of  all  one  who 
knows  its  horrors,  desires  war  tor  its  own  sake.  The  so-called 
war-like  spirit  of  the  soldier  is  merely  liia  desire  to  folflll  hia 
solemn  oatii:  to  defaid  liis  country  against  all  her  enemies 
whatsoever — not  the  ttiirst  for  human  blood  so  oftoi  ascribed 
to  him  by  some  eternal  peace  propagandists.  The  soldier  is  not 
a  jingo;  he  la  a  man  of  like  passions  with  Ids  (eilows,  who  liaa 
pled^d  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  watches  a 
gathering  war  clond  quietly,  but  with  a  quickening  heart  HIa 
children  look  into  his  face  and  thai  at  bis  sabre  in  the  hall- 
way. Tears  come  to  their  eyes.  The  wife  ia,  if  it  were  poaaible, 
a  trifie  more  tender,  but  ever  brave.  The  soldier  is  not  driven 
on  by  sudden  enthusiasm  or  by  sudden  patriotism,  for  patriot- 
ism is  a  part  of  his  baptismal  creed.  He  knows  his  place  in 
the  first  line  is  merely  to  die,  and  by  selling  his  life  deli^  an 
enemy  nntil  his  country  can  prepare  an  adequate  army  to  reap 
the  glories  and  rewards  of  victory. 

Neither  do  I  come  to  lull  yon  into  a  listlew  dream  of  eter- 
nal security  from  war.  I  believe  we  are  all  of  one  mind  upon 
one  important  point.  I  desire  peace  and  so  do  all  of  you,  I  am 
sure.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  being  unprepared  for  war,  for 
war  is  one  of  the  ills  which  befalls  every  nation  abont  oncc^ 
at  least,  in  every  generation. 
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I  bring  to  7011  the  gospel  of  preparednefM — the  dnty  of  all 
men  In  all  times.  I  ask  70a  to  receive  this  goepel  in  the  spirit 
of  reason.  I  pr^  yaa  to  pnt  aside  mere  sentiments,  wh^er 
thej  be  for  peace  or  for  war.  The  sum  of  hmnan  life  is  not 
made  np  of  sentiments,  or  of  holy  deeirea,  or  of  good  intentifou. 
It  ia  made  np  of  the  acts  of  onrselves  and  of  otbera  and  tiie  in- 
ecratable  decrees  of  him  who  ezplaineth  not  Oor  best  crl* 
terion  for  judging  the  fntnre  is  the  experience  of  the  past; 
what  actnall;  happened,  not  what  might  hare  happened. 

AboDt  Biz  thoosand  years  ago  Ood  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  Qod  to 
grow  every  tree  that  ia  pleasant  to  the  si^t  and  good  for  food : 
the  tree  of  life  also  In  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  that  garden  lived  the  first 
f ami];  of  the  human  race.  There  was  p^fect  peace  tiiere ;  nor 
was  there  need  for  an  armed  force,  for  none  transgressed  the 
rights  of  another.  Peace  was  maintained  until  tiie  cool  of  the 
erening. 

The  man  and  the  woman  ate  of  the  fmit  of  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.  Knowledge  of  rights  and  wrongs  became 
a  part  of  the  human  soal:  the  soul  began  to  earj,  covet,  hate — 
man  had  acquired  the  power  of  sinning.  The  almight;  God, 
resenting  a  breaking  of  bis  law,  an  ofTence  against  his  sovereign 
right,  set  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  a  flaming  sword,  a  part 
of  the  armament  of  heaven.  The  earth  yielded  thisties  and 
man's  living  became  the  wages  of  toil  and  strife. 

The  two  sons  of  the  man  and  the  woman  quarreled,  when 
the  sacrifice  of  the  one  was  received  and  that  of  the  other  was 
not  received.  Cain  rose  up  against  bis  brother  and  slew  him. 
The  evil  of  war,  to  which  the  whole  human  race  has  since  been 
heir,  was  declared.  The  fact  that  competition,  jealousy  and 
kindred  human  passions  may  lead  to  mortal  combat  throng 
the  sin  of  one  party  was  established :  for  it  is  not  of  record  that 
Abel  had  offended  save  by  excelling  in  the  favor  of  his  Lord. 

Ever  since  that  day  the  world  has  been  populated  with 
Cains  and  Abels.  Profiting  from  the  lesson  of  AbePs  death, 
tiioee  who  came  into  his  heritage  have  fashioned  for  themselves 
weapons  for  d^ence  in  case  the  Gaina  should  rise  against  them. 
The  Cains  have  also  fashioned  weapons  and  have  at  r^ular 
and  irregular  intervals  arisen  against  the  Abels.  Strife  he- 
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came  a  part  of  haman  life  when  man  and  Toman  knew  good 
and  eril,  and  will  be  bo  until  all  the  promises  of  Ood  shall 
be  fnlfiUed.    That  will  be  at  the  millouiial  dawn. 

The  adrocates  of  disannarooit  are  wcoit  to  eay  that  na- 
tions are  composites  of  indiridoala.  With  this  statement  I 
agree  completely.  'Every  nation  is  s  composite  of  Cains  and 
Abels,  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  of  those  who  break  and 
those  who  keep  the  law,  of  trouble-makers  and  peaofrmakers. 
As  a  nation,  or  a  state  (to  use  the  more  sci^tiflc  term)  is 
merely  a  body  of  human  beings  living  within  a  certain  d^ned 
territory,  so  every  state  ia  natural  heir  to  all  haman  passions, 
as  well  as  to  the  graces  of  humanity.  Bometimea  the  passions 
rnle  and  sometimes  the  graces  reign.  Sometimes  calm  reason 
sits  in  court;  sometimes  ontraged  nature  nnfnrls  the  battle 
flag.  Sometimes  men  live  together  in  peace  and  serenity ;  some- 
times men  rob  and  kill.  Sometimes  nations  clasp  hands  across 
the  sea;  sometimes  nations  send  armed  ships  upon  the  sea  ano 
armies  npon  the  land.  It  has  been  so  in  this  old  earth  ever 
since  the  hand  of  God  sent  it  whirling  round  the  sun,  and  will 
be  so  nntil  the  angel  of  Ood  shall  stand  with  one  foot  npon  the 
land  and  one  foot  npon  the  sea  and  proclaim  the  end  of  time. 

Dreamers  assure  us  that  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  that 
armaments  should  be  done  away  with;  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  desire  and  declare  for  peace  and  peace  will  abide  with 
ns ;  that  if  we  stop  preparing  for  war  there  will  be  no  war ; 
that  the  way  to  keep  the  horse  from  being  stolen  is  to  leave 
the  stable  door  open.  That  all  these  thills  are  contrary  to 
human  experiences  and  human  nature  does  not  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  these  dreamers.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
deplore  war  (as  they  rightly  should)  and,  th^r  desire  bdng 
father  to  the  thought,  they  applaud  these  sentiments.  Bent 
upon  prosperity— for  in  a  great  sense  we  all  are  worshipers  of 
Mammon — the  people  begrudge  money  spent  in  preparing  for 
war  that  is  not  in  sight. 

The  number  of  those  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  daring 
the  Civil  War,  was  2,113,000.  The  number  killed  in  action  was 
67,000;  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  43,000;  while  the 
total  number  of  death  from  all  causes  was  369,000.  There 
were  249,000  who  died  from  disease  or  exposure,  during  the 
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Civil  War  in  the  Union  Army,  vbile  only  110,000  died  as  re- 
sult of  battle. 

Take  this  balm  to  your  sonl,  advocate  of  anpreparedness ; 
one-half  at  least — 124^00  men — died  as  a  result  of  ignorance 
of  sanitation,  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  mibsisteQce,  etc. — 
resnlts  of  nnpreparedness.  The  losses  from  battle  in  that  great 
civil  war  are  each  year  equalled  by  losses  of  life  in  indostrial 
pnnoitB,  due  to  a  failure,  on  account  of  corporate  greed,  to 
protect  the  lives  of  working  men.  Why,  if  yon  are  such  lovers 
of  the  human  race,  do  yon  not  start  a  crusade  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workingmen,  who  die  unhonored  and  onaong,  and  whose 
wives  recdve  no  peDsions. 

In  the  Spanish  War  the  number  killed  in  action  waa  218 
and  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  81.  The  total  loss  from 
battle  in  the  Spanish  War  did  not  equal  one  mine  disaster,  and 
yet  those  who  lecture  and  write  and  weep  aboot  the  horrors  of 
war  are  those  who  are  not  even  seriooBly  concerned  about  the 
industrial  dangers  and  evils — systems  by  which  men  are  ruth- 
lessly slanghtered  without  benefit  to  their  fellows  or  their 
countr7,  hot  merely  that  the  almighty  dollar  may  be  further 
deified. 

The  numtier  who  died  from  disease  in  the  Spanish  War 
was  3848.  At  the  lowest  estimate  1500  of  those  deaths  were 
the  result  of  peace-bom  unpreparedness. 

Before  the  Civil  War  and  before  the  Spanish  War  men 
dreamed  of  eternal  peace  and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  arm- 
aments. More  than  a  hundred  thousand  stones  at  soldiers' 
graves  are  monuments  to  the  folly  of  such  dreamers — dreamers 
who  cany  their  point  of  peace  and  cnrse  the  War  Department 
for  inefficiency  when  in  war,  inexperienced  men  die  in  the 
camps,  victims  of  ignorance  and  the  folly  of  a  nation  that  does 
not  teach  her  sons  to  defend  her.  These  graves  speak  not  but 
they  tell  the  tmth.  In  every  war  we  have  had,  vastly  more 
men  died  of  disease  than  died  of  wounds,  and  the  blood  of 
these  majorities  is  upon  the  head  of  a  nation  that  heeds  no 
warning — a  nation  extravagant  in  praise  of  the  valor  of  its 
sons  and  profligate  in  the  expenditure  of  their  Uvea;  a  nation 
that  destroys  its  men  and  pensions  its  widows  and  orphans; 
a  nation,  wise  in  finance,  that  prefers  to  pay  pensions  for  the 
dead  rather  than  salary  to  the  living. 
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The  Civil  War  was  a  m^hly  Btrnggle  betwe^i  two  forces 
of  meo  eqnall;  nnprepaied.  Each  paid  the  penalty  of  its  tm- 
preparednesB.  After  four  f eaia  these  two  forces  stood  upon 
the  graves  of  their  comrades — the  finest  armies  the  world  ever 
saw.  Trained  by  a  leaven  of  educated  soldiers  and  by  fiiat 
hard  taskmaster,  experience,  they  had  learned  many  things 
they  should  have  known  at  first  They  bad  learned  the  science 
of  arms  and  the  art  of  campaigning,  and  they  returned  to  their 
homes  to  let  their  sons  figbt  the  next  war  and  leani  as  they 
had  learned.  Those  who  died  in  the  process  of  learning  lived 
as  texts  for  spellbinders. 

It  is  a  national  delusion  that  we  are  natural  soldiers; 
that  we  are  natural  marksmen;  that  we  are  Americans  and 
therefore  exceptions  to  the  haman  race.  This  is  all  right  for 
campaign  pnrpoees,  bat  it  isn't  true.  We  are  not  natoral 
soldiers,  except  in  that  we  are  willing  to  fight  without  know- 
ing how  or  having  anything  to  fi^t  with,  and  are  susceptible 
of  rapid  development  along  military  lines — but  we  must  be 
developed.  There  was  a  time  when  a  great  portion  of  our 
people  was  accustomed  to  hardship  and  field  service,  for  it 
was  cntting  and  fij^ting  its  way  into  new  territory.  That 
time  has  passed  oat  of  the  experience  of  tbe  men  upon  whom 
we  have  to  rely  now.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  would 
fight  our  battles  now  are  peaceful  farmers,  mechanics  and 
clerks,  whose  acquaintance  with  deadly  weapons  is  extremely 
limited. 

There  is  a  sect  who  are  even  now  striving  to  prevent  the 
teaching  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Hepublic,"  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  such  songs  to  children  in  the  schools. 
Their  argument  is  that  such  songs  foster  war-like  spirits  in 
children.  Shrinking  from  the  bloody  spectacles  ot  war,  t^iey 
se^  surcease  from  their  cowardly  pains  in  seductive  theories 
of  eternal  peace.  Th^  seek  and  bring  about  unpreparedness, 
and  when  war  comes,  as  it  always  has  and  always  will,  thou- 
sands of  brave  but  untrained  and  unequipped  volunteer  sol- 
diers die  in  foul  camps,  victims  of  peace  bom  ignorance.  The 
preachers  of  unpreparedness  are  not  Uiere  to  die.  The  pity 
is  that  they  stay  at  home  and  start  a  new  eternal  peace  crusade 
as  soon  as  a  new  trea^  of  peace  ia  signed,  using  the  ^onlish 
evidence  of  their  own  crimes  to  awaken  revulsion  against  war. 
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Beal  soldiers  or  real  etodentji  of  intematioiisl  relatloiu  are 
nerer  fonnd  preaching  eternal  peace,  sare  aa  a  remote  con- 
snnunatioD  devontl;  to  be  wished. 

These  people  draw  even  the  "Man  of  Borrows"  into  their 
propaganda — the  Christ,  the  Bon  of  God,  who  came  into  the 
world  to  establish  e  spiritiial  kingdom,  who  replied  to  the  Phar- 
ImeB,  "Sender  under  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  Ood  the  tilings  that  are  God's."  A  distingnished  jurist  ar- 
going  for  this  disarmament  and  eternal  peace  Idea  not  long  since 
quoted  Jesus  of  Nasareth  as  a  supporter  of  imlTersal  peace, 
misBuing  the  words:  "Peace  I  leave  with  you.  Uy  peace  I 
give  unto  yoa."  The  mission  of  Christ  on  earth  was  divine, 
although  he  was  every  inch  a  man.  Borne  of  the  pictures  of 
Christ  portraying  him  as  a  weak,  submissive,  womanism  man, 
shock  my  conception  of  Christ  I  like  to  think  of  Him  as  the 
maB  who  drove  commercialism  from  the  temple  with  a  lash 
and  owtumed  the  tables  of  the  mon^  changers;  I  like  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  man  who  said :  "Buffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God" ;  I  like  to  think  of  Him  as  the  Bon  of  God  who  dared 
to  die  on  Calvary  that  the  world  which  He  loved  might  live. 
If  I  believed  tiiat  Christ  was  one  who  would  supinely  submit 
a  violation  of  His  father's  house  to  the  arbitration  of  strangers, 
I  could  not  bow  down  and  worship  Him  as  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life,  though  whom  I  should  come  to  the  Father  who 
created  me  a  man.  Christ's  divinity  was  best  evidenced  by 
His  righteous  use  of  human  passion not  by  the  absence  of  it. 

The  peace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  personal  peace 
of  a  man  with  bis  Qod  and  implies  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  his  fdlow  men.  I  know  that  I  can  command  a  company 
of  my  country's  army  upon  the  firing  line  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  peace  of  0ie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  my  soul. 
If  it  were  not  so  I  would  resign  my  commlBsIon  today. 

There  Is  a  duty  of  peace  and  a  duty  of  war,  Imposing  a 
corresponding  duty  to  be  prepared  for  either.  As  an  Individ- 
ual Is  authorized  by  law  to  defend  himself  and  his  home,  so 
is  a  nation,  that  composite  of  individuals,  authorized  to  d^eud 
itself  and  its  people  The  civil  law  does  not  expect  the  trouble 
between  a  lilghwayman  and  his  victim  to  be  arbitrated  if  the 
victim  can  gala  an  opportunity  to  fight  and  kill.    A  nation 
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may  become  a  highwayman,  a  marderer,  a  violator  of  homeB* 
and  the  great  law  of  nature  does  not  contemplate  arbitratioii 
with  anch  aa  these ;  the  righteous  wrath  of  man  will  not  permit 
it  When  vital  qnestlona  concerning  the  honor,  the  sovereignty 
or  the  existence  of  a  nation  arise,  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
There  is  but  one  verdict  acceptable  to  the  offended  party,  and 
it  is  a  farce  or  at  leaat  unnatural  to  submit  such  questions 
to  strangers.  Suppose  some  person  tries  to  invade  my  home 
by  force.  Am  I  going  to  wait  for  a  court  to  decide  the  qoeetion 
of  his  right  to  break  into  my  home?  No.  There  is  but  one 
verdict  Get  ont!  If  this  verdict,  as  delivered  by  me,  is  not 
complied  with,  I  will  enforce  it  even  by  taking  human  life. 
I  am  within  my  right  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  men. 

Yon  say  such  occasions  will  not  arise;  that  we  have 
reached  such  a  high  plane  in  social  development  that  nations 
will  not  invade  the  rights  of  each  other.  If  this  ia  bo,  why 
haven*t  the  individuals  compoaing  the  nations  reached  this 
plane?  The  money  which  you  object  to  giving  the  army  for 
its  maintoiance  is  a  mere  pittance  compared  with  that  spokt 
for  policemen,  sheriffs,  constables,  etc.,  which  are  found  neces- 
sary to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  crime  among  these  people 
who  are  so  filled  with  the  nnlversal  love  of  mankind  that  they 
will  neither  fl^t  nor  do  any  wrot^.  Add  to  this  the  expense 
of  the  machinery  of  criminal  courts,  jails,  penitentiaries,  etc., 
which  yoQ  find  necessary  for  caring  for  these  sanctified  ones, 
and  then  think  again  upon  nniversal  peace.  Emma  Goldman 
declares  that  policemen  shonld  be  abolished;  that  if  there 
were  no  law  there  would  be  no  crime.  Her  reasoning  is  not 
BO  very  unlike  yonn. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  America  whose  utterances 
command  more  attention  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  his 
very  recent  address  before  the  Nobel  prize  committee  he  pro- 
posed a  peace  league,  to  be  composed  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world,  with  a  curbing  of  armamennts  so  that  each  nation 
would  famish  its  proportionate  part  of  the  armament  to  con- 
stitute a  world  police.  This  would  meet  the  desire  of  every 
citisoi  of  the  world,  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  all  nations 
to  adopt  it  simultaneously.  No  nation  can  afford  to  lead  in 
disarmament.  One  may  believe  in  fostering  a  spirit  which 
would  justify  disarmament,  but  actual  disarmament  most  be 
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general  and  simnltiuieoiu.  Oar  national  hlstor;'  has  been  one 
coDtiiiTioaa  experimoit  in  peace  meBmerism — we  have  been 
caught  onprepared  erery  time. 

If  tiie  United  States  ehonld  enter  Into  a  league  now, 
agreeing  to  famish  ite  part  of  the  police  power  of  the  world, 
ber  forces,  especially  her  army,  would  hare  to  be  sabetantiall; 
increased  in  order  to  make  np  our  quota.  We,  a  nation  of 
periiapB  an  hundred  million  people,  have  an  army  of  only 
66,000  men — and  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  this  small 
force  is  mobile. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  this  to  say  abont  absolute  peace :  "Peace 
is  generally  good  in  itself,  but  it  is  never  the  bluest  good 
unless  it  comes  as  the  handmaid  of  righteousness;  and  it  be- 
comes a  very  evil  thing  if  it  serves  merely  as  a  mask  of 
depotism  or  anarchy.  We  despise  and  abhor  the  bally,  the 
brawler,  the  oppressor,  whether  in  private  or  public  life;  but 
we  despise  no  less  the  coward  and  the  voluptuary.  No  man  is 
worth  calling  a  man  who  will  not  fight  rather  than  submit  to 
infamy,  or  see  those  who  are  dear  to  him  suffer  wrong.  No 
nation  deserves  to  exist  if  it  permits  itself  to  lose  the  stem 
and  verile  virtues,  and  this  without  regard  to  whether  the 
loss  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  heartless  and  all  absorbing  com- 
mercialism, to  prolonged  iodnlgence  in  luxury  and  soft  effort- 
less ease,  or  to  the  deification  of  a  warped  and  twisted  senti- 
mentality." 

Concerning  general  arbitration  treaties,  he  has  this  to 
say :  "I  believe  that  these  treaties  can  cover  almost  all  ques- 
tions liable  to  arise  between  such  nations  if  they  are  drawn 
with  the  explicit  agreement  that  each  contracting  party  will 
respect  the  other's  territory  and  its  absolate  sovereignity  with- 
in that  territory,  and  the  equally  explicit  agreement  that 
(aside  from  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  nation's  honor  is 
vitally  concerned)  all  other  possible  subjects  of  controversy 
will  be  submitted  to  arbitration." 

If  yon  will  study  the  declaration  yon  will  note  that  it 
excepts  from  the  control  of  arbitration  treaties  all  real  causes 
for  war. 

This  country  is  flooded  today  with  pamphlets  discussing 
the  relations  of  various  nations  with  each  other.  Tbey  are 
generally  written  by  diplomats  and  are  very  diplomatic  at 
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least  The  time  to  stady  Philip  was  not  when  Philip  was  at 
a  Pereian  banqoet,  but  when  Philip  wae  with  hie  Macedonians. 
Oo  and  live  in  the  great,  teeming,  awakening  Orient.  National 
spirit  is  not  exported,  neither  is  national  character.  Qo  and 
Uve  with  other  nations  and  then  think  npon  disarmament. 
Oo  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  live  there  for  a  time  and 
then  think  upon  eternal  peace. 

It  is  a  physical  possibility  for  a  nation  to  disarm,  and 
diearmament  would  probably  bring  about  a  security  from  war 
for  such  as  would  be  wilting  to  accept  the  terms  of  that 
securi^,  but,  if  a  just  cause  for  war  should  arise,  I  believe 
the  American  would  fight  with  clubs  and  stones,  if  nothing 
better  were  at  hand.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  our  oft  told 
story:  the  failure  to  heed  President  Washington's  admonition 
— "in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war" :  it  would  add  perhaps 
a  hundred  thousand  more  gravestones  to  the  monumokt  of 
our  folly. 

You  may  gain  peace  by  making  yourself  unable  to  fight. 
If  you  disable  your  own  hands,  yon  will  not  have  to  work, 
but  yon  will  be  a  cripple.  If  you  destroy  the  sight  of  your 
eyes,  you  will  live  without  using  them,  but  you  will  be  blind. 
If  yoQ  permit  your  brain  to  become  atrophied,  you  will  be 
taken  care  of — treated  well,  I  am  told — but  you  will  be  one 
of  God's  wards.  If  a  nation  disarms  it  may  have  peace,  but 
it  will  be  dependent  upon  strangers  for  it 

As  long  as  men  covet,  as  long  as  men  envy,  as  long  as  men 
love  and  hate,  as  long  as  men  offend  against  the  law,  as  loi^f 
as  men  have  the  power  of  sinning:  so  long  must  the  power 
of  rig^t  go  forth  full  armed.  I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  believe  we  can  and  must  fight  our  own  battles 
without  alliance  or  compromise  with  any  other  power.  As  for 
me  and  mine,  we  drink  deep  the  toast  of  the  army  and  navy : 
"My  country,  may  she  always  be  right,  but,  right  or  wrong — 
My  Country." 
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NATIONAL  DANOEBS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

LnCIA  AHB8  MB*", 
DIBBCTOB  IN  AKTBSICAN  PBACB  SOOIETT. 

I  am  not  here  to  urge  dlaarmament  or  erm  its  logical 
precedent — redaction  of  armaments,  bat  to  call  for  a  halt  in 
the  increase  of  onr  more  than  adeqnate  navy  and  the  anbetitn- 
tion  of  less  costly  and  more  efficacioos  methods  of  defense. 

The  kind  of  defense  and  the  amotmt  of  defense  needed 
anywhere  depend  npon  kind  of  danger  and  amonnt  of  danger 
existing.  A  rocky  coast  needs  many  li^t-honses,  e  safe  coast, 
few.  Berlin,  which  is  practically  fireproof,  needs  few  fire 
engines  and  is  proud  of  having  fewer  than  onr  flimsily  bnilt- 
citee  require.  A  nation  that  has  little  danger  from  withoot 
should  exult  if  it  needs  few  battleships.  Nothing  except  dire 
danger  can  excuse  the  taxation  of  the  toilers  of  the  world 
for  dreadnaogbts.  Since  onr  republic  waa  foimded  it  has  never 
been  attacked.  We  b^an  all  onr  three  foreign  wars  in  which, 
all  told,  less  than  16,000  men  were  killed  by  foreign  ballets. 
This  is  only  one-tenth  the  number  slain  annaally  by  tnberca- 
loeis.  Out  dangers  are  almost  wholly  from  within  onr  borders. 
We  are  the  most  homicidal  of  civilized  nations.  We  marder 
oat  of  every  million  citisens,  129  every  year,  wliile  jast  across 
the  border  in  Canada  only  three  in  a  million  are  slain.  We 
are  the  moat  wasteful  and  ^rtravagant  people  upon  earth.  We 
hare  killed  in  four  recent  years  of  peace  60,000  more  precious 
lives  by  accid^it  than  perished  by  boUets  on  both  sides  in 
the  whole  four  years  of  bloody  Civil  War.  We  destroy  by  fire 
five  times  as  much  annually  as  does  all  Europe.  Said  Prof. 
Qiddings  of  Colombia  University :  "For  three  hundred  years 
we  have  been  a  herd  of  wild  assee  In  the  vlldemesa.  There 
have  been  other  herds  in  other  lands  in  all  agee,  but  no  other 
has  accomplished  an  eqnal  amount  of  damage  in  so  short  a 
time."  Onr  civic  corruption  and  gigantic  land  frauds,  sugar 
frauds,  and  insurance  graft  have  astounded  Europe,  and  made 
it  a  common  question  whether  the  Americans  do  not  care  most 
of  all  for  mon^.  We  have  atiU  about  6,000,000  Illiterates  and 
p^  onr  average  school  teacher  less  than  an  average  street- 
sweeper.  Tet  with  ignorance,  recklessness,  waste,  preventable 
;  accident  and  crime  attacking  onr  fair  land  on  every 
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hand  ve  are  epending  oar  chi^  thought  on  possible  coemies 
over  seas,  and  are  paying  over-two  thirds  of  oar  federal  rerestie 
on  past  war  and  pr^aratton  for  fatnre  war.  We  have  onl; 
thirty-two  cents  left  of  every  dollar  to  spend  on  all  national 
necessities  and  constmctiTe  work.  Imagine  yoarselTee,  ladies, 
spending  two-thirds  of  yoar  faotily  income  on  stone-walla  and 
moats,  burglar  alarms  and  ball  dogs,  and  having  only  one- 
third  left  for  the  housing,  feeding,  clothing  and  education  of 
yoor  family.  Part  of  the  federal  expenditure  is  for  pensions  and 
war  debt,  but  only  one-third  is  left  for  the  payment  of  Con- 
gress, the  President,  Cabinet,  all  the  federal  courts,  federal 
prisons,  cnstom  house  bnildings  and  officers,  post-office  build- 
ings, coast-guard,  light-bouses,  census,  printing,  diplomatic 
and  consular  service,  forestry,  water-ways,  quarantine^  Irriga- 
tion, agricultural  and  other  departments,  mints,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  told  that  our  armaments  against  a  foreign  foe 
should  depend  upon  oar  lei:^:th  of  coastline,  onr  populatioB 
and  our  wealth;  but  since  1907  the  nations  at  the  Hague  have 
forbidden  the  bombardment  of  unfortified  towns.  Should 
Cervera'a  fleet  come  towards  our  coast  today,  the  safest  place 
would  be  a  seaside  cottage  on  the  loi^  stretch  of  nngnarded 
coast. 

As  to  population,  China  has  a  population  ten  times  that 
of  France,  but  does  not  need  so  lai^  a  fleet  as  hers.  As  to 
wealth,  the  richer  a  country,  the  better  customer  it  is  and 
the  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  nations  who  want  customen. 
The  more  wealth  a  country  has  the  more  quickly  can  it  buy 
ships  and  ammunition  in  case  of  sudden  need.  Today,  war  ia 
primarily  a  question  of  financing  war  loans. 

We  have,  I  repeat,  never  been  attacked.  For  thirty  years 
before  the  Civil  War  and  from  1872  to  1898,  we  had  a  small 
navy.  But  we  were  a  world  power ;  onr  democracy^  as  Lowell 
said,  was  undermining  every  monarchy  in  Europe.  Our  be- 
loved land  did  not  become  a  world  power  when  Dewey  sank 
the  Spanish  ships.  Since  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  dozens  of  national  constitations  writt^ 
since,  we  have  been  a  world  power.  It  was  once  our  pride  and 
glory  that  we  need  not  burden  ourselves  with  the  millstoiie 
of  militarism  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  hung 
around  their  necks.    Today,  under  the  clamor  of  certain  vested 
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interests,  who  wast  contract!  for  milltarr  eqnipmente  we  are 
following  old  world  methods  and  follies  without  the  old  world's 
exense.  A  spirit  of  rain  emulation  has  been  goading  ns  to 
economic  madness.  Though  we  are  comparatively  rich  we  can 
ill  afford  the  gigantic  price  we  are  paying  for  this  either  real 
or  asenmed  new  timidity  and  this  humiliating  scare  which 
onr  hnge  nary  implies.  Since  Washington's  time,  oar  popula- 
tion has  increased  twenty-two  times  and  onr  area  perhaps 
Uiree  times ;  ve  have  increased  oar  naral  expenses  alone  one 
htindred  and  thirty-six  times! 

We  are  told  periodically  just  before  the  naval  budget  that 
Japan  has  so  many  bondred  thousands  soldiers  that  she  can 
land  upon  our  shores  and  that  we  are  unprepared  for  possible 
dangers.  Now  Japan  has  not  yet  paid  oCF  her  heavy  war  debts. 
She  needs  no  expansion  for  she  has  not  yet  developed  her  rich, 
newly  acqnired  island  of  Formosa.  She  has  the  great  p^n- 
sula  of  Korea  with  millions  of  discontented  natives  to  pacify 
and  educate.  She  has  her  Mancharian  railroad  and  commerce 
to  derdop.  She  must  keep  amstant  guard  against  her  former 
enemies,  China  and  Bnssia.  Japan,  like  Germany,  is  taming 
from  agricaltare  to  manafactnres  and  commerce  and  like 
Germany,  is  beginning  to  be  able  to  feed  increasing  millions 
by  parcfaasing  whatever  food  it  does  not  grow.  Neither  nation 
needs  expansion. 

It  is  claimed  that  Japan  wants  to  "dominate  the  Pacific." 
This  ocean,  bordered  by  ^even  countries,  is  the  great  highway 
of  nations.  No  one  can  ever  dominate  it  The  expression  la 
Dieaningless.  The  assertion  is  one  of  the  patchwords  of  the 
scare-mongers  based  on  jealousy  and  suspicion,  unworthy  of 
US  with  whom  Japan  has  ap  to  date  always  kept  faith.  Should 
she  ever  be  goaded  by  onr  insults  or  arrogance  to  attack  us 
she  would  expose  herself  to  encroachments  by  China  and  Bns- 
sia and  would  simply  commit  national  suicide.  Her  greatest 
asset  is  continued  friendship  with  her  old  time  friend  and 
teacher  on  this  side  the  Pacific.  She  has  just  reduced  her  war 
budget  and,  as  Ambassador  Luke  Wright  said,  "The  talk  of 
war  with  Japan  is  not  evai  respectable  nonsense." 

We  are  told  we  need  a  huge  navy  to  sastain  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  The  chief  beneflcient  work  of  that  doctrine  was 
done  when  we  have  a  small  nary.    Is  it  not  time  now  for  the 
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grom  up  children  to  the  eonth  of  us  to  plan  to  cooperate 
wh^  the  Panama  Canal  la  flnlBhed,  and  east  and  west  can 
easily  aid  each  other  and  dispense  with  this  nurse  when  th^ 
no  longer  need  one?  A  defauive  alliance  between  the  Soath 
American  atates  woald  enable  them  to  lower  their  own  arma- 
m«it  proportionately  and  be  an  absolute  protection  against 
outside  af^ressioa.  These  people  of  one  race  and  religion  are 
bound  eraitually  to  federate. 

The  Porter-Drago  doctrine,  agreed  on  at  the  aecond  Hague 
conference,  has  removed  the  old  troablesome  question  of  dan- , 
ger  from  European  attack  in  the  collection  of  payment  of 
contractual  debts. 

We  thus  see  that  the  old  need  or  pretended  need  for  a 
great  navy  to  maintain  our  obligations  to  Booth  America  has 
vanished  at  one  stroke. 

We  are  told  we  need  a  great  navy  to  defend  the  PMlip- 
ptnea.  Is  it  likely  that  when  it  has  cost  us  |800,000,000  to 
conquer  the  natives  and  hold  them,  that  any  nation  could  for 
twice  that  sum  wrest  them  from  us?  We  have  only  to  secure 
Qieir  neutralization  by  mutual  consent  of  the  nations  when 
we  grant  th«n  the  independence  which  President  Taft  has 
promised  them,  to  protect  them  from  all  danger  of  conquest 
This  would  not  mean  to  withdraw  our  counsel  and  friraidly 
help  in  education.  The  whole  question  of  neutralization  of 
^e  smaller  and  weaker  peoples,  as  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
have  already  for  years  been  neutralized  by  several  nations  and 
Norway  more  recently  by  a  few  more,  is  a  question  that  de- 
mands keen  attention  of  all  who  are  working  for  inteniatioDal 
progress.  Let  any  little  country  be  neutralized  by  all  the  great 
powers,  i.  €.,  secured  from  any  foreign  soldier  setting  foot  upon 
its  territory,  and  its  safety  would  be  assured.  The  time  is 
passing  when  any  one  nation  may  be  permitted  to  take  a 
weaker  under  ite  sole  domination.  Hereafter  this  must  be 
done  by  a  joint  agreement  of  the  powers  like  that  at  Algedras. 

The  peace  party  has  been  looked  on  as  visionary ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  baaed  on  precedent  and  logic  and  deals  only 
with  reasonable  probabilities.  The  big  navy  party,  ignoring 
the  psychology  of  intemationaUsm,  deals  in  visionary  fadiion 
with  hypothetical,  theoretical  dangers.  It  is  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  Canada  will  bum  Detroit,  that  ^ow.troope 
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will  Back  Quebec,  that  New  York  will  be  wiped  oat  by  a  tidal 
wave  and  earthquake — a  million  things  may  be  possible,  not 
one  of  which  is  the  least  probable.  No  sane,  strong  people  like 
onrselTes  can  be  pardoned  if  we  focoa  attention  on  mere  pos- 
sibilities of  danger  when  definite,  certain  erUs  daily  threaten 
QB  within  our  midst,  against  which  we  are  grossl;  nnprepared. 

Someone  has  said  that  at  the  second  Hague  Conference 
in  1907,  "it  was  the  weight  of  the  American  navy  that  gave 
force  to  the  words  of  onr  delegates."  On  the  contrary,  when 
onr  naval  expcsiditiire  in  1899  was  far  less,  oar  influence  was 
erer  greater.  Onr  navy  was  then  much  smaller  than  that  of 
several  other  nations,  bnt  none  exceeded  as  in  inflnence.  In 
1907,  though  England  had  the  largest  navy,  she  accomplished 
far  less  at  the  Hague  Conference  than  Germany  or  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is,  at  the  Hague  Conference,  personality  and 
power  coaot  irrespectiTe  of  force  behind  them,  just  as  in  our 
Senate  a  man  from  little  Bhode  Island  may  dominate  those 
from  states  twenty  times  as  la^e  and  popnloos. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  responsible  equally  with 
men  for  its  d^ense.  The  great  army  of  underpaid  school 
teachers  who  save  this  republic  from  the  rule  of  an  illiterate 
mob ;  the  great  body  of  mothers  and  nurses  who  are  preserving 
health  of  th^r  children,  fighting  dirt  and  vice  and  poverty — 
these  are  a  thousand  times  as  great  a  defense  of  this  dear 
land  of  ours  as  all  its  navy.  The  womea  fight  against  real 
enemies  that  fill  onr  cemeteries  with  graves ;  the  dreadnaughts 
face  no  raiemies  that  yet  exist  and  soon  will  go  their  way  to 
the  Junk  I^cap.  Take  note,  in  criticizing  our  misdirection  of 
d^ense,  do  not  understand  me  as  making  any  criticism  upon 
the  gallant  and  able  men  who  stlentiy  serve  in  army  and  navy. 
It  is  we,  not  they,  who  are  perpetuating  the  antiquated  system 
of  settling  questions  of  justice  by  explosives. 

That  government  is  based  on  force  is  a  notion  which  says 
Elihn  Boot  is  "less  than  half  troth."  All  governments  me 
force;  no  govemmeskt,  least  of  all  a  republic,  can  be  bated  on 
force.  The  weakest  government  in  the  world  uses  the  most 
force  to  protect  its  inheroit  weakness.  President  Taft  needs 
no  guard  of  thousands  of  soldiers  when  he  walks  the  streets, 
as  does  the  terrified  and  hated  Tsar.  His  security  rests  on  the 
free  consent  of  the  people  to  his  holding  ofBce.  No  republic 
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rests  BO  macb  on  army  and  navy  as  upon  money  or  commerce, 
or  roads,  or  the  printing  press  or  the  school  ma'am  or  the 
good  will  ot  its  citJEOis. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  The  peace  party  is  not  opposed 
to  the  use  of  force;  bat  sharply  distingnishes  between  the  kind 
of  force  which  aims  to  secure  a  judicial  decision  and  the  kind 
that  aims  to  settle  by  expoflives  such  questions  as  boundaries 
or  honor  or  payment  of  debts.  The  police  type  of  force,  as 
Presld^t  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  wisely  said,  is  vastly  higher 
than  the  military  type  of  force.  It  aims  to  protect  property  and 
preserve  life.  The  navy  is  created  chiefly  to  destroy  both. 
Police  of  one  district  never  fight  police  of  another  district, 
but  soldiers  are  expressly  trained  to  fi^t  other  bodies  of 
soldiers.  Police  take  men  to  court  with  tbe  minimum  of  force 
necessary  to  get  men  handcuffed  and  into  a  patrol  wagon 
They  never,  like  armed  forces,  constitute  themselves  judge  and 
jury  and  executioner.  Militia  are  essentially  police,  tbeir 
function  being  to  suppress  lawlessness  and  compel  rioters 
and  lynchers  to  obey  the  law.  Small  armies  like  our  own  are 
largely  for  police  purpoBee.  But  our  costly  navy,  no  longer  a 
police,  as  were  our  little  vessels  in  the  days  of  Barbary  pirates, 
is  merely  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  some  possible  international 
duel.  Navies  never  compel  off^ders  to  go  to  coort.  They  aim 
at  victory  irrespective  of  jostice.  After  all,  the  only  matter 
of  much  momokt  is  not  peace,  bnt  justice.  There  never  was 
a  wholly  just  war.  If  one  side  was  right  the  other  was  wrong, 
and  any  measure  of  justice  that  was  achieved,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  thousand  injustices.  The  old  superstitition  handed 
down  from  the  Middle  Ages  that,  "conquer  we  must,  when 
our  cause  it  is  just,"  was  refuted  by  Qeneral  Grant,  who  said 
of  the  Mexican  war  that  it  was  iniquitous  though  we  conquered. 

Tbe  name  of  tbe  Fonnder  of  our  religion  has  been  used  as 
a  sanction  for  war  because  be  drove  away  the  money  changers, 
as  if  a  father  sanctioned  kitting  a  naughty  boy  when  be  chas- 
tised him.  I  ask  you  to  picture  to  yourselves  Jesus  Christ 
lannctiing  a  Dreadnaugfat! 

The  peace  movement  is  primarily  a  movement  for  justice, 
for  ttie  substitution  of  the  system  of  law  (or  the  system  of 
war  between  nations,  just  as  in  1787,  at  our  CoDstitational 
Congress,  we  established  it  between  our  states.    Borne  states 
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have  feada  and  lynchingB  and  all  hare  many  homicides,  but 
there  has  nerer  been  var  between  one  state  and  another. 
Again  and  again  have  dilScnlties  arisen  and  been  so  qnietly 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Ck>nrt  that  few  have  known  of  the 
indpient  conflagration  that  has  been  qncnched.  Cases  have 
been  peacefolly  settled  more  serions  than  those  that  in  Enrope 
have  often  lead  to  war. 

What  is  the  program  of  the  peace  party?  Briefly  it  is 
World  Oiganization.  It  is  to  let  the  oi^tuiisation  of  the 
United  States  show  the  way  to  the  organization  of  a  United 
World.  This  will  involve  no  more  change  of  human  nature 
than  the  framers  of  oar  Constitntion  found  necessary  to  keep 
peace  betweoi  our  several  states,  or  than  United  Italy  has 
fonnd  in  keeping  peace  between  her  cities,  all  of  which  a  few 
hundred  years  ago  were  armed  to  fight  each  other.  World 
organization  requires  no  change  of  human  nature. 

More  has  been  done  for  the  world  oi^anization  since  the 
Hagne  Conference  of  1899  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
b^ore.  Btupendous  changes  of  far-reaching  import  have  taken 
place  The  last  man  to  see  the  significance  of  these  is  the 
military  man  trained  to  study  technicalities  and  mecbanisms 
instead  of  human  nature,  economics  and  statesmanship.  The 
man  whose  training  is  to  shoot  friends  whom  we  have  per- 
mitted to  become  raiemies,  is  the  last  man  to  know  how  to 
keep  nations  friendly  when  they  are  already  frirads.  It  is  to 
the  statesman  rather  than  the  admiral  that  we  must  took  for 
wisdom  on  these  human  questions. 

The  plan  of  world  oi^anization,  which  to  short-sighted 
people  seems  impossible  to  achieve  in  this  century,  is  already 
largely  accomplished.  I  own  a  book  of  mere  names  of  inter- 
national societies,  most  of  them  formed  in  very  recent  years. 
Bapid  interchange  of  ideas  and  travel  are  ^la^ng  our  sphere 
of  patriotism;  the  next  gmeration  will  say  with  Garrison, 
"My  country  is  the  world,  my  countrymen  are  all  mankind," 
and  this  wilt  imply  no  less  loyalty  and  service  to  our  beloved 
land.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  interchange  of  Investments, 
the  interdependence  of  banking  interests  make  war  between 
Germany  and  England,  which  hysterical  people  fear  today  not 
only  suicidal  for  both  but  a  calamity,  for  every  nation  that 
has  business  intereste  with  ibem.  Should  an  invading  Qenoan 
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army  loot  the  Bank  of  England  it  would  bring  rain  in  btiai- 
nesB  circles  in  Germany  and  America  as  well.  This  new 
eitaatlon  which  makea  world  o^anisadon  possible  is  due 
to  modem  rapidity  of  communication  and  the  spread  of  repre* 
sentative  government. 

World  oi^;anizationi  inroIreB:  (1)  A  World  Oonrt  of 
Justice.  Bach  a  one  is  already  agreed  upon,  although  its 
fifteen  jadges  are  not  yet  selected ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  already  open  and  to  which  more  than  a 
dozen  nations  have  submitted  cases.  (2)  It  involves  the  rc^- 
nlar  Hagae  Conferences  merging  into  a  world  L^slatare  with 
del^ated,  restricted  powers.  (3)  World  Organisation  in- 
volves many  executive  commissions  like  onr  Universal  Postal 
Bureau  at  Berne.  (4)  It  involves  an  International  Police,  a 
small  armed  body  to  suppress  disorder,  but  never,  as  Justice 
Brewer  said,  will  it  be  needed  to  enforce  Hague  Court  de- 
cisions. The  united  European,  American  and  Japanese  armlee 
that  relieved  the  l^ation  at  Pekin  are  a  suggestion  of  what 
this  might  be.  World  organisation  will  first  btihg  peace  with 
judicial  settlemaits  of  all  quarrels  between  nations.  It  will 
clear  away  the  greatest  obstacle  to  national  progress  and  set 
free  billions  of  dollars  for  all  constructive  purposes.  It  will 
leave  the  world  legislature  free  then  to  bring  about  a  common 
coinage  and  other  conveniences  and  better  adjnatmoit  of  all 
international  relations  and  the  upbuilding  of  backward  peoples. 

Already  the  nations  have  signed  about  one  hundred 
treaties  of  arbitration.  Our  nation  has  signed  twenty-four. 
All  arbitrati<m  treaties  should  now  be  given  wider  scope. 
President  Taft  rightly  says  they  should  include  questions  of 
honor.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  nation,  I  believe,  would 
ever  prefer  war  with  us  to  arbitretioQ.  As  soon  as  we  ask  for 
pledges  to  settle  all  questions  henceforth  peaceably,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  Ei^land  and  France,  and  I  believe 
Germany  and  Japan  also,  would  gladly  accept  and  aft^  that 
undoubtedly  every  nation  would  follow  suit.  It  is  incumbent 
on  our  rich,  protected  nation  to  take  the  initiative.  If  we 
dare  not  lead,  no  other  nation  can. 

Two  years  before  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  1915, 
the  dedsion  must  be  made  as  to  what  questions  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  momentous  Conference.     Upon  that  deddrai 
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depends  the  expenditnre  or  non-expenditure  of  the  hard  earned 
taxes  of  the  world's  workers.  Clnb  women  of  America  have 
direct  respmuibili^  to  create  snch  pnblic  opinion  as  shall 
encoorage  oar  government  to  take  the  most  advanced  steps. 
As  Soiator  Boot  has  said,  without  the  people  behind  it,  the 
goremment  can  do  little. 

This  is  not  a  remote,  academic  qaestion.  It  is  vital.  It 
aflecta  the  charities  and  the  family  Income  of  ever;  woman 
here.  It  is  more  important  for  permanent  haman  welfare 
than  all  onr  palliating  charities  combined.  It  Is  a  subject 
worthy  of  carefnl  study  by  clubs  for  whom  "Outlines  of 
Btndy"  will  be  supplied,  gratis,  by  the  Information  Bnreaa. 
For  dabs  in  the  eastern  states  a  lecturer  will  be  supplied 
free  of  cost 

Spite  of  coUoBsal  ormameats  today,  there  is  no  great 
evil  destined  bo  soon  to  be  removed  as  the  system  of  war  be- 
tween nations.  The  ethics,  the  economics,  the  politics  of  the 
world  necessitate  it 

I  greatly  deplore  the  necessities  of  procedure  this  evening 
which  have  compelled  me  to  take  a  polemical  attitude  and 
chiefly  to  answer  objections.  I  would  like  a  whole  hoar  in 
which  to  make  plain  the  clear,  definite,  logical  program  of  the 
peace  party;  to  describe  to  you  that  first  momentoos  meetii^ 
at  the  Hague  in  1899  of  one  hundred  representatives  of  the 
tw^ty-eix  nations  that  had  ambassadors  at  Bt.  Petersbnt^ ; 
of  the  great  part  which  American  public  sentiment,  expressed 
in  numberless  messages  from  all  over  the  country,  played  in 
influeaicing  Qermany  at  the  critical  time  when  her  co-operetion 
was  needed.  I  should  Uke  to  tell  of  the  opening  of  the  Per- 
manent Tribonal  at  the  Hague  in  IftOl ;  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  great 
gift  of  money  for  the  boilding;  of  that  provision  for  investiga- 
tion, which  at  the  time  of  the  Rassian  assault  on  the  Ehiglish 
fishing  fleet  averted  war  between  England  and  .Bassia;  of 
the  provision  for  mediation  which  enabled  President  Boose- 
velt  a  little  later  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringii^  to  a  close 
the  BuBso-Japanese  war. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  scene  at  the  Hague  in  1907 

when  I  looked  down  in  the  Hall  of  the  Eni^ts  on  the  repre- 

sentatires  of  practically  all  the  sovereign  civilized  nations  of 

the  world.    This  time,  not  twenty-six,  but  forty-six,  nations 
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had  heeai  invited.  It  was  not  merel;  an  event  of  a  lifetime 
or  a  century.  It  was  the  most  significant  assembly  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  If  these  del^ates  had  done  no  more  than  get 
acquainted  and  preserve  perfect  courtesy  for  four  months  in 
the  discussion  of  delicate  and  difficult  problems,  that  would 
have  been  a  great  st^  in  advance.  But  they  did  more,  much 
more.  Germany,  noticeably,  took  an  advance  step.  The  time 
forbidB  my  even  mentioning,  much  less  explaining,  all  that 
was  accomplished.  To  one  who  Bees  great  historic  movements 
in  their  true  proportions,  and  who  remembers  that  generally 
eveiything  tmly  great  is  bom  in  a  manger,  these  beginnings 
are  big  with  promise  of  a  new  era  of  human  progress.  They 
will  not  bring  the  millenium.  They  will  not  aid  intemperance 
or  licentionsDess,  or  civil  war  or  murder,  bnt  they  have  pro- 
vided means  to  substitute  law  for  international  war  and  to 
end  anarchy  between  nations  as  we  hare  ended  it  betweoi 
states.  It  requires  no  miracle,  but  simply  the  employment 
of  practical  business  methods. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  so  many  college  graduates, 
editors  and  otherwise  Intelligent  people  are  so  grossly  mis- 
informed. There  is  no  subject  so  all  embracing,  so  fascinat- 
ing, so  educational,  so  hopeful.  If  we  believe  in  evolution  and 
in  our  own  national  form  of  government,  if  we  believe  in  Qod, 
we  know  justice  with  peace  between  nations  can  be  achieved. 
Whether  it  will  take  ten  years  of  fifty  depends  more  upon 
onr  country,  I  believe,  than  upon  any  other.  What  our  country 
does  depaid  largely  upon  that  half  of  it  which  Prof.  Munster- 
berg  says  is  leading  in  all  the  interests  of  culture.  Will  the 
women  of  this  country,  more  privil^ed  than  any  other  womoi 
in  the  world,  rise  to  their  great  opportunity,  study  the  dangers 
that  threaten  us  and  use  their  powerful  infiuence  to  stifle  vain 
ambition  and  the  inversion  of  the  logic  of  defense  and  danger? 
Never  before  were  women  so  privileged  to  take  a  part  in 
shaping  the  world's  history. 
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EQUAL  8UFFBA0E. 

MISS   KATE  U.    OOBDON,   TIGB-PBBSIDBNT  OF   THE   NATIONAL 
AMBBIGAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGB  ASSOCIATION. 

Madau  P&obidknt,  Mbubobs  or  thb  Fedboation  op 
Wohbn'8  CiiDBs :  I  wonder  why,  as  Twentieth  Gentnry 
women,  we  are  ev&i  discnesing  this  qaeetion  of  a  woman's  right 
to  vote,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  two  points  of  view  on 
the  qnestioD  of  "Shoold  a  woman  have  the  right  to  vote?"  is 
one  of  verbiage  and  not  of  principle.  For  I  know  just  as  well 
as  thon^  I  had  taken  it,  that  if  I  polled  this  body  npon  the 
question  framed  in  this  wise,  "Bhoald  a  woman  have  the  right 
to  an  opinion  npon  matters  Titally  affecting  herself,  her  home 
and  those  dear  to  her,"  there  woold  not  be  a  dissenting  voice 
in  this  body.  And  what  is  a  vote  bat  an  opinion — a  form  of 
registering  an  opinion  which,  through  the  influence  of  a  con- 
stituency, becomes  a  weapon  to  create,  command  and  enforce 
law. 

Why  th^  should  not  an  intelligent  American  woman 
have  an  equal  right  to  vote  with  an  American  man?  The 
titie  of  an  American  woman  to  vote  is  identically  the  same 
title  npon  which  an  American  man  votes.  American  men  vote 
simply  because  they  live  nnder  a  form  of  government  which 
declares  for  two  fundamental  principles — that  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny  and  "governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  The  applica- 
tion of  this  title  to  the  voting  rights  of  women  is  brought 
clearly  to  mind  when  yon  ask  yourselves  two  questions — "are 
women  tazedT'  and  "are  women  governed?"  They  are  taxed 
and  they  are  governed  and  by  every  principle  of  national  hon- 
esty and  justice  it  should  be  their  privilege  to  share  equally 
with  men  the  protection  of  the  ballot. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  confer  the  ballot  upon  the  women 
of  our  country  in  order  to  vindicate  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment, for  in  our  present  interpretation  of  them,  the  nation  is 
living  a  lie.  If  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny," 
how  much  greater  tyranny  is  involved  in  "legislation  without 
representation.  We  can  see  it  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  lives 
of  the  millions  of  wooing  women  in  our  nation  today — their 
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half  paid  services,  longer  honn,  child  slaTes,  white  alareB,  and 
ve  can  aee  it  reflected  in  the  etatos  of  all  women  of  these 
United  States,  where  the  right  to  vote  (four  states  excepted) 
is  denied  to  the  banfol,  nseless  and  immatnre  classes  of  the 
people,  and  from  this  classification  womai  are  not  exdnded, 
their  opinions  rating  in  the  valne  of  the  state  on  a  parity  with 
idiots,  criminals  and  minors. 

Whm  we  present  these  ailments  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  opponent  today,  they  will  admit  a  woman's  title  to 
vote  is  identical  with  a  man's,  that  it  is  onr  right,  but  tb^ 
hesitate  and  in  an  alarming  tone  announce  that  its  not  ex- 
pedient to  extend  the  franchise  to  women  because  "there  are 
too  many  people  voting  as  it  is." 

What  qaalities  would  foe  expedient  to  introduce  to  the 
electorate?  The  expedi^cy  of  adding  intelligence  and  morality 
are  two  qualifications  which  should  appeal  to  all  well  intern- 
tioned  citizens,  and  women  in  these  United  States  hold  this 
educational  and  moral  balance.  According  to  Ihe  last  census 
taken  nearly  ten  years  ago  (and  we  will  have  some  new  and 
unquestionably  larger  figures  shortly)  there  are  more  literate 
women  than  men  in  the  United  States;  117,632  more  womoi 
than  men  could  read  and  write  their  ballots,  with  this  ratio 
constantly  increasing,  for  every  boatload  of  immigrants  brings 
three  illiterate  men  for  one  illiterate  woman. 

The  percentage  of  criminality  among  women  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  comparison  with  men,  therefore  upon  the 
basis  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the  ballot  to  women  in 
order  to  add  intelligence  and  morality  to  the  electorate  and 
"expediency"  objection  of  the  opposition  is  disposed  of. 

When  we  get  to  this  point  the  objection  we  goierally  meet 
is  this,  "That  the  woman's  sphere  is  the  home  and  that  there 
would  be  a  menace  through  deterioration  in  allowing  women  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  activities  of  government."  tt  is  in 
this  desire  for  the  protection  of  woman  in  the  so-called  "home 
sphere"  that  the  suffragist  and  anti-suffrag^t  meet  apon  com- 
mon grotind.  The  suflh'agiat's  demand  for  the  ballot  for  the 
home,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  every  department  of  the 
home  in  our  present  civilization  is  actually  tinder  political 
control,  and  ballotlesa,  the  woman  in  this  home  sphere  is  help- 
less to  control  conditions.    To  illostrate  let  me  hastily  outline 
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the  relatioiu  of  politics  and  particnlarly  monlcipal  politics  to 
the  home.  The  actnal  owning  of  the  shelter  ve  call  home  is 
controlled  by  politics,  for  the  honea^  or  dishonesty  of  a  dty 
administration  immediately  is  reflected  in  the  tax  rate  whldi 
in  turn  aifects  the  homekeepers'  ability  to  pay  the  taxes  or 
its  equivalent  rent;  the  life  and  death  of  the  Inmates  of  the 
home  hang  in  the  balance  upon  honest  political  administra- 
tion. Graves  no  longer  than  cradles,  and  a  city's  milk  supply 
are  related  subjects;  typhoid,  tnbercnloels  and  the  prevention 
and  control  of  infection  are  in  onr  ciTillEation  political  becanse 
nnder  the  administration  of  political  Bofirds  of  Health ;  educa- 
tional questions  in  the  home  are  controlled  by  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  politics ;  the  moral  conditions  surronnding  the  home 
are  dependent  upon  police  control  for  the  enforcement  of 
lavs,  and  police  administration  is  likewise  political.  What 
woman  is  not  vitally  Interested  in  tills  phase  of  the  relation 
<rf  politics  to  tiie  home  in  view  of  the  ezposee  that  reveals  the 
complicity  of  the  White  Blave  Traffic  and  police  departments. 
I  could  go  on  by  the  hour  and  outline  how  every  department 
of  a  home,  every  condition  in  the  life  of  an  individual  is  de- 
pendent for  control  and  r^pilation  upon  some  relation  of 
government,  but  we  have  not  time  for  this  detail  of  the  limited 
time  allowed  each  speaker.  But  it  seems  pertinent  to  ask,  is 
it  expedient  for  women  to  live  in  this  stage  of  our  civilization 
and  believe  they  can  influence  conditions  without  the  direct 
inflamce  of  a  constitaency?  Take  the  wage  earning  woman; 
she  belraigs  to  the  home  sphere  class  as  well  as  the  more 
fortunately  situated  woman;  and  when  ve  realize  the  poorly 
paid  services  that  the  average  woman  has  to  contend  with,  con- 
trasted with  the  wages  of  sin,  we  reslize  that  women  must  be 
given  power  to  create  conditions  economic  and  moral  and  that 
DO  tiam  of  dtisens  can  be  so  well  protected  by  any  other 
class  of  dtizena,  be  they  ever  so  philanthropic,  as  can  the  class 
that  needs  protecti<m  itself. 

If  I  had  never  been  a  suffragist  before,  six  weeks  of  sitting 
in  oar  Louisiana  L^islatnre  would  have  made  me  one.  Wheai 
I  realized  that  every  interest,  commerdal  and  vicious,  was 
represented  dickering  for  results,  and  home  interests  beg^^ing 
for  representation,  thai  I  realized  practically  what  the  power 
of  a  constitaency  meant. 
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Now  I  hare  no  doabt  that  there  will  be  presented  to  70a 
objections  to  women  voting.  There  will  be  no  argomeDtB  pre- 
aented ;  there  never  can  foe  an  argament  under  a  represoitatiTe 
form  of  government  to  a  woman's  right  to  vote.  The  opposi- 
tion taking  counsel  from  prejudices,  inherited  from  an  oriental 
idea  of  womanliness,  will  no  doubt  present  "that  women  are 
represented  already  by  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers; 
that  bad  women  would  outvote  good  women;  that  woman, 
already  overburdened,  wonld  not  have  time  for  her  higher 
duties;  it  would  simply  double  the  vote;  it  would  increase 
divorce ;  women  too  emotional ;  if  women  vote  they  must  ^it 
and  do  police  duty. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  objections  have  narrowed  them- 
selves to  three,  the  first  of  which  is  "that  when  all  women 
want  to  vote,  th^  will  vote."  According  to  that  logic,  we 
will  never  vote.  For  if  all  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  women, 
social,  industrial,  educational,  had  waited  for  all  women  to 
want  them,  no  woman  would  have  had  them  today. 

There  has  always  been  a  minority  of  men  and  women  who 
aaked  and  struggled  for  every  advantage  gained  by  society. 
The  idea  that  women  must  wait  for  all  women  to  ask  to  be 
franchised  is  an  absurdity  and  we  realize  its  absurdity  when 
we  read  the  history  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  men. 
Few  men  asked  in  the  beginning  for  the  suffrage  in  this 
country.  We  realize  how  much  argument  it  took  to  convince 
the  persons  enjoying  the  suffrage  to  share  it  with  the  laboring 
classes,  and  it  was  accomplished  as  a  party  measure  boasted 
of  to  this  day.  We  realize  how  the  ezteuslon  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  colored  man  was  accomplished.  They  as  a  race  never 
asked  for  it.  It  was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  party  measure, 
not  so  much  boasted  of  today.  We  realize  that  the  Indians 
never  asked  for  it,  it  was  conferred ;  and  let  me  tell  you  women, 
that  if  either  of  the  dominant  parties  or  both  find  it  expedient 
tomorrow  to  enfranchise  women,  it  will  be  conferred  upon  ns 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  all 
women  to  want  it,  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  that  some 
of  us  believe  such  sort  of  doctrine. 

There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  right  to  vote.  Eveiy  bit 
of  the  compulsion  is  on  the  side  of  the  women  who,  wanting 
to  vote,  and  realizing  that  they  have  a  mission  in  life  today, 
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and  that  the  ballot  is  a  means  to  an  end,  that  the;  should  be 
denied  that  power  in  aach  a  goTemment  aa  onn  declaring  (or 
the  fnndameQtel  right  of  repreaentation. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  yean  ago  in  West  Virginia  to 
hear  Presidfflt  Taft  at  that  time  defending  the  policy  of  the 
administration  in  denying  self-government  to  the  Filipinos. 
And  this  is  what  he  said:  "The  Filipino  is  not  ready  for 
self-gOTemment  He  has  not  our  ideale.  He  does  not  know 
oar  langnage.  He  has  not  developed  in  him  that  sense  of 
jnstice  between  man  and  man  which  is  an  essential  of  sdf- 
govenunent  Bat  give  him  a  little  time  and  the  opportonity 
to  learn  our  language  and  attain  to  onr  ideals  and  he  will 
be  admirably  fitted  to  have  conferred  upon  him  the  eaaenoe 
of  citizenakip  which  is  the  ballot" 

I  thought  aa  I  listened,  who  will  educate  this  Filipino  in 
the  language  and  ideals  of  oar  government?  Some  of  the 
women  teachers  who  will  go  over  there  to  develop  this  latent 
Braise  of  justice  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  citizenship.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  is  a  poor  role  that  does  not  work  both 
ways  and  I  wondered  whether  to  accoont  for  the  "essence  of 
citizenship"  being  denied  to  American  women,  because  of  a 
sense  of  jostice  on  the  part  of  American  men  for  American 
women.  Now,  friends,  there  is  a  very  serious  lesson  to  learn 
from  this  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Taft.  Before  we  can  preach 
of  independence,  high  ideals  and  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  those  abroad,  we  mast  first  learn  to  practice  them  at  home. 
The  average  American  woman  is  fitted  without  any  preparation 
to  have  conferred  upon  her  the  "essence  of  citizenship"  and 
jostice  between  men  and  women  demands  it  for  the  millions 
of  workii^  women  for  their  self  defense. 

The  other  so-called  argument  we  meet  today  is  the  time 
honored  one  which  associates  the  ballot  with  ability  to  bear 
aims.  A  persistQicy  of  the  force  idea  in  government  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  ethical  and  fundamental  principle  of 
consent. 

But  let  us  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  force  is 
an  esscaitial  in  self  government.  Is  there  any  government  that 
could  afford  to  send  its  women  to  war?  How  long  could  a 
nation  exist  whose  mothers  did  service  on  the  battlefield? 
Consequently  exemption  from  war  service  is  not  an  nnbooght 
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priTil^:e.  Bat  practically  let  db  consider  the  friating  ordw 
between  rotii^  anci  ability  to  eerre  in  var.  Do  the  men  who 
are  nnfltted  phjsicall;  for  war  service  become  diBfranchiaed? 
Not  at  all.  Think  of  the  large  nnmber  of  men  who  were 
unfitted  under  examination  to  eerre  in  the  Spanidi-American 
War.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  diafranchiBement.  There  ia 
no  relation  between  army  and  navy  service  and  the  right  to 
vote,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  m^  citicenB  of  the 
United  States  who  are  honorably  disfranchised  are  onr  m^ 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

The  third  up-to-date  objection  is  that  in  the  states  where 
the  franchise  has  been  extended  equally  to  women  it  has  not 
brought  about  the  mill^um,  they  have  not  bettered  conditions. 
It  was  my  privilege  as  one  of  a  committee  to  meet  by  invitaticoi 
from  President  Boosevelt  and  confer  with  him  upon  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  woman  suffrage.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  principle  bat  had  been  discouraged  because 
of  its  failure  in  the  states  where  wom^  vote  to  accomplish 
desired  reforms.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  people  who  are 
looking  for  the  practical  effects  of  woman  suffrage,  would  do 
well  to  look  where  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  results  and  if 
tiiey  will  do  so  they  will  find  them.  Tou  cannot  expect  a 
minority  of  women,  even  thongh  armed  with  the  ballot,  to 
change  in  a  gmeration  the  complexion  of  things  according  to 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  all  reformers.  But  when  a  state  is 
leading  the  United  States  in  education,  and  when  it  is  leading 
Ihe  world  in  child  saving,  there  is  something  to  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  that  state  in  allowing  women  the  responsibility  of 
representation. 

We  can  never  measure  the  effects  of  woman's  suffrage 
until  every  state  accords  the  right  to  vote  to  its  women,  and 
then  look  for  effects  in  the  individual  of  another  generation. 
The  same  criticism  that  is  made  against  the  failure  of  the 
suffrage  in  the  en-franchised  states,  can  be  made,  and  is  made, 
against  our  so-called  republic.  There  are  those  who  qnestitai 
very  strongly  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  self  government, 
but  before  they  question  it  they  should  give  it  a  trial.  We 
have  never  yet  had  a  trial  of  a  republican  form  of  govemm^t. 
We  have  never  bad  a  democracy,  we  have  only  had  a  sex 
oligarchy  and  I  admit  that  there  are  some  men  and  women 
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vbo  are  not  aatiBfied  with  eiiating  condltioiiB  resultiiig  from 
a  sex  oligarch;. 

This  failure  to  see  the  relation  of  parta  to  a  whole  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  a  Hindu  father  who,  calling  to  hi*  little 
son  and  pointiug  to  an  apple,  told  him  to  break  it  opm  and 
tell  him  what  he  saw  there.  "Nothing,"  replied  the  child. 
"Look  again  and  tell  me  what  ;on  see  there,"  said  the  father. 
"Nothing  bnt  a  few  seeds,"  replied  the  child.  "Break  open 
a  seed,"  said  the  father,  "and  see  what  la  there."  "Nothing," 
replied  the  child.  And  then  the  father  patting  the  little  head, 
said,  "Hy  boj,  where  yon  see  nothing  I  see  a  full  grown  tree, 
its  blossoms  and  its  fmits." 

This  ability  to  see  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  whole  con- 
stitutes to  my  mind  the  difference  between  a  saffragist  and  an 
anti-snffragist.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  that  noble  band  of  pi<ni- 
eers  promulgated  their  "Declaration  of  Blghta"  their  vieion 
of  this  relation  enabled  them  to  see  that  in  the  seed  of  a  tme 
democracy  were  possibilities  that  the  hnman  race  can  and 
will  achieve  if  both  branches  of  the  human  family  are  able 
to  bring  the  snm  of  their  Intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  their  generation. 

We  don't  want  a  man-made  world;  we  don't  want  a 
woman-made  world,  but  we  want  a  world  where  the  opinions 
of  men  and  womoi  rate  equally  and  then,  and  not  fDl  thai, 
will  we  have  a  tme  democracy. 

It  is  absurd  to  believe  that  the  vote  given  to  women,  hold> 
ing,  as  they  do,  the  balance  of  literacy,  the  balance  of  mor- 
tality, with  the  mother  instinct  in  them  developed,  and  with  a 
consecration  for  service,  would  be  a  greater  menace  to  the 
body  politic,  than  the  Ignorant  aliens  landing  on  our  shores 
and  in  many  states  given  the  right  to  vote  before  they  are 
even  United  States  citizens,  simply  upon  "declaring  intentions" 
to  so  become.  This  valuation  of  women  places  an  estimate  of 
inferiority  which  accentuates  sex  superiority  and  which  works 
to  terrible  disadvantage  in  its  effect  upon  lives  of  many  women. 
The  first  and  only  step  in  any  real  social  reorganization  de- 
mands that  the  state  confer  absolute  equality  between  m^ 
and  womrai,  equality  of  rights,  privilq^,  penalties  and 
responsibilities. 
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RESTRICTED  SCPPEAGE. 
MB.  BUDOLPH  BLANKENBTJBG,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

That  murersal  eaSr&ge — an  arrant  misnoiner — has  fallen 
short  of  its  well  meant  original  porpoee,  is  beyond  diapnte.  We 
see  its  banefnl  effect  in  mnnicipal,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ment. The  unparalleled  political  cormption  in  most  of  onr 
large  cities,  the  narrowness  of  public  men  in  state  and  nation, 
vfaoee  horizon  is  bounded  b;  the  limits  of  their  home  districts 
or  their  own  sordid  porpoees,  regardless  of  public  interestB, 
find  their  cnlmination  in  the  highest  legislative  bodj  of  onr 
land. 

They  crowd  seats  of  mental  giants  and  honored  statesmen 
of  fonner  days  with  goldcai  pigmies  or  political  highwaymen 
of  recent  growth,  and  can  be  directly  traced  to  onr  defective 
franchise  system. 

Shall  future  generations  point  with  shame  to  onr  time, 
when  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  domination  of  the 
plutocrat,  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  smelter  king,  the  dollar 
power  of  the  lumber  baron  and  other  agencies,  dark  and  mys- 
terious, gain  senatorial  seats  through  the  itching  palm  of  the 
caucus  slave? 

Manhood  (sic)  suffrage  permite  the  vote  of  the  intelli- 
gent, law-abiding,  industrious  and  public  spirited  to  be  over 
come  by  that  of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  purchasable,  lazy  and  in- 
different 

The  ranks  of  the  latter  are  largely  reinforced  by  the  "stay- 
at-homes,"  who  are  a  permanent  menace  to  good  government. 
These  people  should  be  punished  for  evading  without  legal  ex- 
cuse, their  political  duties,  as  are  jurors  who  fail  to  respond 
when  called  to  serve.  I  would  disfranchise  vote-skulkers  for  a 
term  of  years  for  each  offense.  The  man  once  punished  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  citizenship  will  leam  to  prize  the  heritage  left 
him  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  will  attend 
to  his  political  duties  as  he  would  to  bis  religious  and  moral 
obligations. 

Thinking  people  agree  that  some  qualification  should  be 
exacted  from  all  voters.  The  absurdity  of  the  intelligent,  tax- 
paying,  but  disfranchised  woman  being  governed  by  the  vote 
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of  the  illiterate,  shiftless  loattr  or  paoper  woold  be  laaghable 
were  it  not  so  serioas. 

An  edncational  qnaliflcatioii  Bhoold  be  a  paratnonnt  re- 
quisite. 

The  dull  peasants  of  BosbIb,  the  ignorant  sobjecta  of  the 
Saltan,  have  little  roice  in  govemm^t.  They  do  not  concern 
OS  in  this  discussion.  In  constitotional  and  semi-constitutional 
monarchies,  some  d^ree  of  intelligence  Ib  required  and  found, 
thoD^  illiteracj  prevails  to  a  distressing  extent  in  parts  of 
Bonthem  Europe,  while  a  better  and  eron  highlj-eqnipped  dti- 
eenship  prerails  in  France,  QermaQ;,  Qreat  Britain  and  Morth- 
em  Europe. 

All  these  conntries  excepting  France  and  Switzerland  are, 
with  more  or  less  constitutional  limitatioiiB,  under  the  rule  of 
sovereigns  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  while  our  own  rulers  occupy 
place  "by  the  grace  of  the  peopla"  Should  not,  then,  evoi 
greater  Btreaa  be  laid  upon  the  qoalificatioiiB  of  our  "king- 
makers" than  there  is  laid  npon  the  "king-subjects"  of  Europe? 

If  ever  a  goTOnunent  existed  that  reqoires  intelligent 
thought,  it  is  ours,  yet  we  have  over  6,000,000  illiterates  over 
ten  years  of  age,  comprising  2,000,000  native  whites,  3,000,000 
colored  and  1,250,000  foreign  whites.  Add  to  these  the  hordes 
of  illiterates  now  crowding  our  shores  from  Southern  and  Bast- 
em  Burope,  who  become  voters  and  "king-makers"  within  a 
few  years,  and  we  have  much  reason  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture with  misgiving.  An  educational  qualification  wisely  con- 
sidered, would  within  a  few  years  aitirely  obliterate  the  whole 
mass  of  this  species  of  undesirable  voters. 

The  indiscriminate  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
woman  would  not  ameliorate,  but  aggravate  the  evils  of  our 
present  suffrage  system. 

The  most  ardent  advocates  of  woman  mffrage  must  con- 
cede that  the  duplication  of  the  vast  number  of  illiterate  and 
undesirable  men  voters  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  wom«i  voters  of  the  same  class  would  not  improve 
the  evils  which  we  are  suffering  from,  and  would  not  give  us 
that  good  and  sound  government  which  should  be  ours,  and  of 
which  an  honest,  pore  and  intelligent  ballot  is  the  foundation 

The  right  of  suffrage  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  from 
those  who  at  the  present  time  legally  ^joy  it    They  would 
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not  be  wronged  if  all  wotnoi  of  legal  age,  with  the  proposed 
educational  reqniremoits,  shonld  be  enfranchised  without  de- 
lay. 

I  would  advocate  the  enactment  of  lawa  requiring  that  all 
citizens,  men  and  women  alike,  on  presenting  themselTes  to 
cast  their  first  ballot  after,  say,  the  year  1916,  must  have  such 
edncatiomil  qualification  as  shall  be  determined  by  liberal 
but  efficient  l^jslation. 

This  would  give  six  years  time  to  those  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  older,  today  to  prepare  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
sacred  right  of  citizenship,  and  any  one  too  indifferoit,  lazy 
or  callous  to  acquire  the  necessary  qualifications  should  never 
be  permitted  to  vote. 

Would  there  be  any  injustice  in  soch  lawsT  Our  free  pub- 
lic schools,  night  schools  and  other  opportunities  so  freely  of- 
fered in  all  communities  over  our  broad  land,  leave  no  excuse 
for  the  laggard  and  apatiietic.  If  too  supine  or  unconcerned 
we  can  well  dispense  with  their  participation  in  governmental 
affairs. 

If  the  woman  suffragists  will  base  their  claim  to  vote  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  good  government,  and  not  demand  suffrage 
for  the  ignoraut  woman  because  it  is  exercised  by  the  ignorant 
man,  they  will  make  t^  friends  where  they  now  have  one. 

Under  the  law  as  above  advocated,  it  would  not  be  many 
years  before  the  ignorant  voter  would  be  a  curiosity  as  great 
as  the  survivor  of  the  War  of  1812. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  have  the  ballots  of  a  mil- 
lion illiterate  m^  annihilated  by  the  votes  of  the  intelligent 
women  of  our  country,  who  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  and 
who  will  get  it  if  they  base  their  demands  upon  such  reason- 
able grounds  as  intelligent  and  public  spirited  men  cannot  long 
ignore. 

I  do  not  claim  that  limited  suffrage,  wilt  at  once  bring 
the  political  millenium,  but  it  will  lead  to  a  truer  appreciation 
of  American  ctizenship  and  a  purer  standard  of  public  life. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 
MISS  AUCB  HILL  CHITTENDBN,  BBOOKLTN,  N.  T. 

A  clever  woman,  an  ardent  snffragist,  once  remarked  to  a 
gronp  of  frienda  "The  Anti-suffragista  make  me  think  of  Hra. 
Partington  trying  to  sweep  back  the  ocean  with  a  broom,'^ 
bnt  another  woman  in  the  gronp  replied,  "No,  I  should  liken 
them  to  the  little  boy  of  Holland  who  kept  his  band  orer  the 
hole  in  the  dyck  and  thus  kept  bis  conntry  from  being  inund- 
ated and  destroyed  by  the  inmsliing  ocean." 

These  two  similies  very  aptly  express  the  views  of  the  two 
parties  to  this  question  of  wom«i  suffrage.  Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  it  proclaim  that  it  is  coming  and  that  nothing  can 
stop  it.  While  those  who  oppose  it  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  more  the  snbject  is  studied  and  understood,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  woman  suffrage  making  any  further  gains  in  our  Re- 
public. 

EUstory  furnishes  many  instances  where  people  suffering 
nnder  some  injustice  of  a  tyrannous  government  have  banded 
t<^ether  and  demanded  the  suffrage  to  right  their  wrongs.  But 
it  has  remained  for  the  ailig^tened  20th  (century  to  witness 
the  birth  end  development  of  a  well  oi^anized  movement  among 
an  onenfranchised  class  against  having  the  suffrage  forced  up- 
on them.  This  fact  is  so  significant,  that  thoughtful  men  and 
women  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage  must  be  baaed  upon  some  fundamental  principles,  and 
not  upon  the  mere  whim,  as  is  sometimes  said,  of  women  who 
do  not  wish  to  vote.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  those 
of  us  who  ar^  actively  engaged  in  opposing  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  our  sex  have  entirely  eliminated  all  personal  feeling 
in  the  consideration  of  this  queation.  It  is  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  Bace  which  we  have  at  heart,  and  a  careful  study  of 
this  subject,  not  merely  from  its  biological  or  scientific  side, 
bnt  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  governmental  expediency 
has  convinced  us,  that  the  suffrage  would  but  add  another  re- 
sponsibility to  those  woman  already  carries,  without  giving  her 
any  compensating  advantage;  that  the  whole  social  structure 
of  the  State  would  be  weakened  by  attempting  to  equalize  and 
identify  the  practical  activities  of  the  sexes,  and  the  basic  prln- 
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ciplefl  of  onr  goTemment  shattered  by  making  possible  a  ma- 
jority which  could  not  enforce  its  own  role. 

Woman  is  not  being  deprived  of  a  natnral  right  becanae 
she  is  not  allowed  to  vote  on  election  day.  Snffrage  is  not  a  na- 
tural or  inherent  right  of  the  indiTidnaL  Not  a  gift  of  Nature 
bestowed  upon  a  child  at  birth.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  insert  a  clause  in  any  Constitution  defining  the  qnali- 
flcation  of  voters.  The  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
not  be  deprived  of  the  ballot,  as  they  now  are  Tinder  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  government  in  that  territory,  and  no  State 
however  powerful  could  withhold  the  franchise  from  its  women 
citis^is.  It  is  a  strange  logic  wliicfa  argues  that  suffrage  is  a 
natural  right,  and  then  declares  that  women  mttst  have  the  bal- 
lot, whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  Natural  rights  do  not  have  to 
hi!  forced  upon  a  person.  The  eminent  jarist  Judge  Cooley  said, 
"tiuffrage  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  bnt 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  State  itadf,"  and  furthermore  that  "it  is 
a  regulation  which  the  State  establishes  as  a  means  of  perpetu- 
ating its  own  existence,  and  of  insuring  to  the  people  the  bless- 
ings it  was  intended  to  secure."  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  de- 
cision on  this  point  was  "that  the  granting  of  the  franchise  has 
always  been  regarded  in  the  practice  of  nations  as  a  matter  ot 
expediency,  and  not  as  an  inherent  rlg^t." 

We  claim  that  it  would  be  inexpedient — contrary  to  all  tb» 
interests  of  good  govemmrat  merely  to  doable  the  electorate 
in  this  coontry,  by  giving  the  ballot  to  all  wom^  nnless  sach 
an  increase  woold  insore  a  higher  standard  of  iotelligence  in 
the  majority  of  votes  cast  In  considering  this  point  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  women  are  not  cnltared,  edu- 
cated, intelligent  and  upright,  but  that  unfortunately  there  are 
those  among  our  sex  who  are  ignorant,  vicious  and  depraved. 
An  advocate  of  woman  suffrage  has  recentiy  said,  "No  person 
however  unreasonable  maintains  that  all  womoi  are  honorable, 
and  no  reasonable  person  fails  to  realise  that  political  pow« 
will  uncover  a  certain  amount  of  moral  weakness  in  woman 
now  passing  as  honorable.  Bnt  the  vote  is  not  withheld  from 
men  on  the  plea  that  politics  give  dishonorable  men  a  chance 
to  profit  by  their  crookedness;  no  reasonable  person  thai  can 
agree  tiiat  it  should  be  withheld  from  women  for  that  cause." 
This  is  scarcely  a  plea  for  good  gOTemmoat    Two  wrongs  do 
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not  make  a  right.  If  we  have  made  the  miBtabe  of  giring  dis- 
honorable men  the  chance  to  profit  b;  bnjing  and  selliDg  the 
votes  of  his  fellow  men,  why  make  it  possible  for  him  to  buy 
and  sell  the  votes  of  women  as  well?  Or  why  open  np  this 
same  temptation  to  women?  The  indifferent  male  voter  as 
well  as  the  dishonest  one  in  onr  electorate  has  made  the  prob- 
lem of  good  goremment  in  this  country  more  ditBcnlt,  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  there  will  be  a  still  larger  nnmber  of  indif- 
ferent voters  among  the  women.  The  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  women  tlironghoat  the  country  today  are  totally  in- 
different to  tliiB  whole  qneetion  of  woman  suffrage,  dtber  pro 
or  con,  ia  bnt  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Will 
onr  political  problems  be  less^ed  or  only  enhanced  by  admit- 
ting to  the  body  politic  a  vast  army  of  women  voters  who  know 
ev^i  lees  about  the  theoriea  and  principles  of  our  government 
than  does  the  average  male  voter? 

The  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Democracy  to 
withhold  the  ballot  from  woman  is  untenable.  It  wonld  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  a^ue  along  this  line  that  children  as  well 
as  women  should  have  the  ballot  Children  are  individuals. 
They  are  persons,  and  they  have  wrongs  to  be  righted.  Bnt  it 
is  the  family  and  not  the  individual  which  is  the  unite  of  the 
Btate.  The  high  water  mark  of  Universal  Suffrage  was 
reached  in  tUs  country  when  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro. 
The  spirit  of  Democracy  was  fulfilled  in  that  act,  for  since  then 
no  /anUIy  or  household  of  an  American  citizen  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercises  of  the  suifrage. 

The  rapid  changes  in  economic  development  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  half  century  have  forced  many  women  into 
industrial  life,  and  therefore  the  claim  that  the  working  girl 
or  woman  needs  the  ballot,  not  merely  to  insure  an  increase  in 
her  wages,  but  also  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  she 
works,  appeals  very  strongly  to  many  people.  There  are  no 
absolute  facts  to  prove  that  the  ballot  would,  or  would  not  help 
the  working  girl,  but  we  can  a^;ae  the  question  from  analogy, 
and  ask  what  the  ballot  has  done  for  the  working  man?  Has 
the  mere  casting  of  a  vote  on  election  day  raised  his  wages  or 
shortened  his  working  hours?  If  so,  why  has  he  joined  trades 
unions  or  participated  in  strikes?  It  is  the  union  organized  in 
nearfy  every  trade  which  has  raised  m^'s  wages— not  the  bal- 
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lot.  During  the  recent  baBiness  depression,  thousands  of  men 
all  over  the  country  were  out  of  work.  These  men  had  a  vote^ 
but  that  vote  did  not  assure  them  a  job.  It  Is  the  lav  of  supply 
and  demand  which  regulates  the  employment  of  both  men  and 
women — not  suffrage. 

Women's  wages  will  r^nain  low  just  as  long  as  there  are 
more  applicants  for  positions  in  factories  end  offices  than  there 
are  available  places.  A  certain  proportion  of  girls  who  crowd 
into  these  positions  belong  to  a  class  who  lire  at  home,  free  from 
expense,  and  who  take  up  an  occupation  for  a  few  years  before 
they  marry,  either  because  they  crave  some  excitement  outside 
of  the  daily  routine  life  at  home,  or  wish  to  make  a  little  extra 
pin  money  to  spend  on  their  clothes  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  accept  less  than  a  living  wage  for  their  work.  But  even  the 
factory  girl,  who  must  support  herself  and  otbera  dependent 
upon  her,  enters  an  office  or  factory  with  the  idea,  in  nine  cases 
oat  of  ten,  that  she  will  only  stay  there  until  she  marries.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  wage  earning  womoi  in  the  United  States  cease 
to  be  wage  earners  at  35.  Forty-flve  per  cent  to  be  wage  earn- 
ers  at  25.  It  is  this  temporary  nature  of  women's  work  as  well 
as  the  over  supply  of  the  market  which  affects  her  wages.  How 
will  giving  woman  the  ballot  change  such  economic  conditiona 
as  these?  Out  of  the  total  population  of  womai  in  this  country 
only  20.S  per  cent,  are  breadwinners,  and  32  per  coit.  of  tliis 
number  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 

In  view  of  these  figures  would  it  be  either  expedient  or 
justifiable  to  thrust  the  resptmsibility  of  suffrage  upon  all  the 
womai  of  the  country  on  the  plea  that  the  working  woman 
needs  it?  Gould  such  a  small  number  as  that  effect  any  change 
in  their  conditions  or  wages  by  casting  a  ballot  once  a  year, 
even  supposing  that  wages  were  r^ulated  at  the  polls,  which 
we  have  plainly  shown  they  are  not? 

Mo  thoughtful  woman  can  close  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  road  travelled  by  the  woman  toiler  is  a  hard  one,  and 
those  of  OS  who  oppose  giving  her  the  ballot  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
she  works  as  are  those  who  claim  those  conditions  could  be 
changed  by  a  vote  on  election  day.  Every  woman  who  has  the 
welfare  of  humanity  at  heart  welcomed  liie  famous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  two  years  ago  which  de- 
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dared  constitDtioQal  a  contested  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
voman's  work  in  factories  on  the  gronod,  that  as  the  Mother 
of  the  Bace  she  had  a  right  to  such  protection  which  the  man 
working  by  her  side  did  not  posseBS.  Such  a  decision  is  bound 
to  be  far  reaching  in  effect,  and  will  serre  to  crystallise  public 
opinion  to  the  necessity  of  shorter  boors  and  better  protection 
for  the  woman  worker  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  vigoroos 
race. 

A  brief  reriew  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
show  how  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  bnt  the  asser^ 
tion  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  working  women  are  bet- 
ter in  the  States  where  women  vote,  than  th^  are  in  the  States 
where  they  do  not  vote,  is  not  borne  ont  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
In  38  States  there  are  special  laws  of  some  kind  for  the  com- 
fort or  safety  of  working  women.  There  is  no  law  of  this  kind 
on  the  statate  books  of  Idaho.  In  20  States  tbe  hours  of 
woman's  labor  is  definitely  limited.  In  the  four  States  where 
women  vote  howerer,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  a 
woman's  working  day.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  members 
of  our  sex  are  in  reality  not  as  well  off  under  a  Constitation 
which  r^ards  them  merely  as  an  individual  factor  in  the 
economic  system,  as  th^  are  in  the  States  where  ihej  are 
looked  upon  as  beii^;  what  the  Creator  intended  them  to  be — 
women.  Thirty-four  States  require  seats  to  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  female  employes  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments whoi  the^  are  not  engaged  in  actual  duties.  In  New 
York  State  seats  must  be  provided  in  mercantile,  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  establishments  as  well  as  in  hotels  end  res- 
taurants. In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  seats  are  not  required  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  In  Utah  not  in  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, and  Idaho  has  no  r^ulations  of  this  kind.  In  11  States 
a  mother  is  joint  guardian  of  the  children  with  the  father.  Col- 
orado is  the  only  suffrage  State  where  this  law  is  in  force.  The 
four  States  in  which  the  best  child  labor  laws  prevail  are,  New 
York,  Ohio,  IlUaois  and  Colorado.  In  no  respect  however,  do 
the  laws  of  Colorado  r^pilating  the  labor  of  children  excel 
those  in  New  York.  This  latter  statement  is  made  of  the  axu 
thority  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Conunittee. 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  does  not  hold  good 
in  Colorado  for  we  are  told  that  the  difference  in  Uie  salaries 
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of  men  and  vomoi  teacfaers  in  that  State,  instead  of  being 
nnoBnally  Bmall,  is  tmnsaally  lai^ 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  lawB  effecting  a  woman's 
property  rights  will  suffice  to  ahow  that  in  this  respect  also 
woman  is  as  well  off  in  her  non-suffrage  States  as  she  is  in  those 
where  she  does  her  own  voting.  Women's  rights  of  inheritance 
in  their  hosband's  estate,  for  instance,  are  dther  eqnal  or 
greater  than  those  of  the  hnsband  in  40  States.  In  Idaho  not 
only  are  the  property  rights  in  favor  of  the  husband,  bat  a 
woman's  property  may  be  seized  to  pay  a  husband's  debts.  Id 
that  State  also  and  In  6  other  States  the  basband  has  control 
of  the  Commnnity  property,  whereas  in  27  States  all  of  a  mar- 
ried woman's  property  is  free.  In  38  States  the  earnings  of 
married  women  are  secured  to  them.  She  may  be  executrix  in 
40  States  although  in  26  States,  including  three  states  where 
women  vote,  she  cannot  hold  this  position  if  married. 

No  one  will  deny  that  nnder  the  Common  Law  woman  suf- 
fered from  many  l^al  disabilltiea,  but  during  the  past  fifty 
years  these  have  not  only  been  removed,  but  men  have  granted 
her  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  in  many  instances  far  ex- 
ceed his  own.  Are  the  women  who  are  demanding  the  suffrage 
ready  to  forswear  these  privileges  and  immunities  tbe  day  the 
ballot  is  placed  in  their  hands?  If  so  will  they  not  be  striking 
rather  a  poor  bargain  by  giving  up  more  than  they  will  get? 
Yet  this  seems  to  me  a  very  fair  proposition.  Why  should  they 
retain  all  their  rights  and  privileges  if  what  they  wish  is  to  be 
man's  equal? 

This  question  suggests  another  point.  Will  man  continue 
to  feel  the  same  responsibility  for  woman's  welfare  if  women 
have  the  ballot  and  can  l^slate  for  themselves?  I  fear  not, 
and  I  believe  that  any  change  in  our  social  order  which  taids 
to  lessen  man's  responsibility  toward  woman  is  greatly  to  be 
r^retted,  for  as  woman's  natural  protector  some  of  the  nob- 
lest traits  in  a  man's  character  are  developed. 

We  grant  there  may  still  be  minor  instances  in  some  States 
where  the  law  discriminates  against  woman,  but  there  is  enffl- 
cient  evidence  to  show,  that  woman  is  not  suffering  from 
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any  groBB  injoBtice  b;  reason  of  oar  so-called  "man-made"  laws. 
To  force  woman  into  die  political  arena  to  fight  tier  own  bat- 
tles, when  man  has  legislated  eo  greatly  in  her  favor,  wonld 
seem  like  fl;ing  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

There  are  many  earnest  sincere  women  who  say  they  want 
to  vote  becanse  they  wish  to  take  a  hand  in  what  they  call 
municipal  house  cleaning.  More  schools  are  needed,  more  parks 
and  playgrounds;  better  tenements  and  cleaner  streets.  Give 
OS  the  ballot,  they  ai^e,  and  all  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass.  Vow  these  enthasiaatic  would-be  house  cleaners  fail  to 
take  one  point  into  consideration,  and  a  very  important  point  it 
is.  Under  onr  form  of  government  clean  streets  and  model  tene- 
ments are  not  voted  for  on  election  day.  In  other  words,  men 
do  not  vote  for  measures,  but  for  men  whom  they  hope  will  carry 
oat  measures  in  which  the  voter  believes.  But  a  candidate  for 
political  office  may  be  elected  in  one  section  of  the  dtj  to  carry 
out  certain  measures  while  in  other  quarters  of  the  ci^  other 
candidates  are  elected  on  other  platforms,  so  when  the  differ- 
ent elements  meet  together  on  the  Council  Board  or  in  the  Leg- 
islature, a  compromise  has  to  be  effected,  or  the  political  ma- 
chinery is  set  in  motion  and  the  measnre  backed  by  the  major- 
ity, wins.  Now,  the  same  situation  would  arise  if  women  voted. 
All  the  women  would  not  agree  on  any  question  of  reform  any 
more  than  men  do,  or  if  they  all  should  happen  to  pull  together 
for  a  measure,  they  might  find  the  men  arrayed  on  the  other 
side.  Then  we  should  have  the  disagreeable  situation  of  a 
battle  between  the  sexes,  and  a  most  unequal  battle  it  would 
be.  If  the  men  were  in  the  majority,  the  womoi  would  lose 
their  case,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  were  in  the 
majority  they  would  still  lose,  for  being  non  combatants  they 
could  not  force  compliance  to  their  wishes  upon  the  minority. 
This  point  has  been  made  clear  by  a  New  York  lawyer  who  said, 
"The  majority  prevails  because  it  is  the  majority,  and  could  if 
necessary,  compel  compliance  with  its  wishes.  To  make  pos- 
sible a  majority  which  a  minority  could  safely  defy,  would  be 
to  overthrow  tiie  fundamental  ideas  of  Republican  Qovem- 
ment." 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  govemmcait  woman  as  a 
non-partisan  citizen  is  a  power  in  any  community,  for,  nntram- 
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melled  hj  part;  affiliation  or  obligations  slie  con  go  before  an; 
legislative  commitiiee  or  board  of  officials  and  urge  the  passage 
of  an;  law  or  measure,  and  her  recommendations  will  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits,  and  not  because  she  voted  with  this  or 
that  part;  at  the  last  election.  There  are  probabi;  man;  in  this 
audience  this  evening  who  could  speak  with  aathori^  on  this 
subject,  and  cite  instances  where  the;  have  been  aponsers  for 
some  remedial  measure  which  is  now  on  the  statute  booka  of 
some  Clt;  or  State.  The  Equal  Guardianship  Law  in  New  Yo^ 
is  a  case  In  point.  That  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture through  the  influence  of  the  Woman's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  in  Buffalo.  In  speaking  of  this  law  the  Fresi- 
doit  of  that  Association  said,  "It  passed  both  Houses  wlthoat 
a  disseoting  vote.  Circulars  giving  information  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  law  and  what  ve  wished  to  accomplish  vere 
sent  to  ever;  l^islator,  but  there  was  no  lobbying  and  it  was 
not  even  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Albany."  Is  it  expedient  to 
take  such  power  from  woman  and  make  her  bat  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  political  machinery? 

The  movement  for  woman  suffrage  is  in  reality  fifty  ;earB 
behind  the  times.  It  belongs  to  the  past  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent, in  that  it  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  ballot  in  its^  is 
a  panacea  for  all  existing  evils.  Half  a  centnr;  ago,  oniversal 
suffrage  was  widel;  r^arded  as  being  a  short  cut  to  the  solu- 
tion of  all  governmental  problems  and  evils.  But  that  day  haa 
passed.  We  have  found  that  suffrage  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
remedial  agent  in  government,  but  is  merely  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  wheels  of  government  in  motion.  We  extended  the  suff- 
rage to  the  n^;ro,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  boaated  of  onr 
Democracy,  bnt  the  ballot  hasn't  solved  the  n^;ro  problem.  It 
has  rather  tended  to  complicate  it.  Men  have  found  that  social 
reforms  could  not  be  bronght  about  b;  mere!;  voting  on  elec- 
tion da;.  That  is  the  reason  they  have  organized  commisdonB 
and  commitiee6  to  consider  the  questions  of  Child  Labor,  Tu- 
berculosis, the  care  of  Dependent  Children  and  kindred  anbjects 
from  an  economic  and  humanitarian  point  of  view  in  order  to 
educate  and  stimulate  opinion  to  a  more  intelligent  and  com- 
pr^enatve  understanding  of  these  questions.   They  realise  that 
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public  opinion  most  first  create  a  demand  for  a  law,  and  afto*- 
wards  enforce  it  in  order  to  make  tiie  lav  effectiTe.  Ex-Mayor 
McCletlan  of  New  Tork  aaid  in  an  addreaa  to  some  atadenta  laat 
aatnnin,  "In  the  last  analjaie  that  which  gives  life  to  the  Bta- 
tnte,  that  which  transfonoB  it  from  an  empty  threat  into  the 
living,  breathing  law,  is  the  vitalizing  force  of  public  opinion." 
William  Allen  White  in  liie  recent  novel  "A  Certain  Rich  Man" 
aaya,  "Whoi  public  opinion  riaes  snre  and  firm  and  strong,  no 
material  force  on  earth  can  stop  it"  In  this  task  of  motilding 
and  Btimalating  public  opinion,  woman  plays  a  great  and  im- 
portant part.  Hers  is  always  the  moral  force  in  the  world, 
man's  the  material.  She  isn't  ezclnded  from  any  conferoice  for 
the  discDSsion  of  social  problems  because  she  hasn't  the  vote, 
neither  is  her  influence  lessened  for  that  reason  as  a  member  of 
any  committee  where  men  and  women  are  working  together. 
Here  is  a  great  field  of  activity  and  uaefulness  for  woman,  and 
we  further  believe  that  women  of  judgment  and  ability  can  also 
render  valuable  service  in  their  own  community  or  to  the  State 
88  members  of  Educational,  Charitable  and  Reformatory 
Boards,  especially  as  members  of  boards  of  those  institutions, 
which  care  for  the  weak  and  unfortunate  of  h^  own  sex. 

There  is  undeniable  magic  in  the  word  progress,  and  the 
phrase,  "Wh^  you  oppose  the  extension  of  sutFrage  to  woman 
yon  retard  her  pn^ress,"  appeals  to  many  as  an  argument  in 
its  favor.  But  progress  to  be  genuine  must  conform  with  nat- 
ural laws,  and  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  woman 
to  assume  the  functions  of  man  is  at  distinct  variance  with 
two  natural  laws.  First  the  essential  and  intended  difference 
in  sex  activity,  and  secondly  the  great  law  of  evolution  which 
teachea  that  the  development  of  the  race  has  been  continuous 
growth  in  specialisation.  The  history  of  civilization  shows, 
that  as  civilization  advances  the  respective  functions  of  men 
and  womeu  are  more  definitely  developed,  and  subtle  difference 
of  tempaament  or  nature  more  pronounced.  A  recogoition  of 
this  differ«ice  does  not  imply  superiority  of  one  sex  or  inferior- 
ity of  tiie  other.  In  this  dualism  of  human  life  one  supplies 
that  the  other  lacks.  Francis  Parkman  the  historian  says,  "The 
social  power  of  woman  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
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tion  bat  their  political  power  has  diminislied."  The  Six  Nb- 
tiooB  of  New  York,  one  of  the  moat  Bavage  tribes  on  thu  Oon- 
tineDt,  paid  great  deference  to  the  connselB  of  their  matrons, 
and  the  Bemi-barbariana  of  ancient  Lyda  gave  so  mach  power 
to  tfadr  women  that  they  were  said  to  live  under  female  govern- 
ment. Among  the  earl;  Saxons  in  Northern  Enrope  man  and 
woman  held  the  same  positions  in  governing  the  trib&  Bat 
vith  the  growth  of  civillKation  has  come  the  recognition  of  the 
law  of  intended  differentiation  of  sex  activitr,  and  therefore  as 
constitationB  have  been  written,  a  claase  has  been  inserted  ex- 
empting womoi  citiseos  from  certain  daties  which  a  aova- 
eJgn  State  has  imposed  opon  its  male  citizais.  A  recent  writ» 
has  said,  "Either  sex  is  an  appalling  blander  or  else  it  most 
have  been  intended  that  each  sex  shonld  have  its  own  woi^  to 
do,  not  merely  in  the  physical  economy  of  the  race,  bat  also  in 
the  socifil  and  intellectual  world." 

AU  throogh  the  country  today  there  is  an  increasing  awak- 
ening to  the  necessity  of  conserving  oar  forests,  waterways  and 
mines,  the  natural  resources  of  our  prosperity,  in  order  that 
not  only  those  of  this  generation  but  also  of  the  generations  to 
follow  may  justly  share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  such  re- 
sources. Conservation  is,  io  fact,  the  watchword  of  the  hoar. 
The  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  here 
this  evening,  as  well  as  sister  Associations  in  other  States,  are 
also  actively  engaged  in  this  work  of  conservation,  for  in  op- 
posing the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  we  are  seeking  to 
conserve  woman's  natural  forces  for  the  great  work  Nature  has 
given  her  to  do.  The  conservation  of  energy  strengthens  ones 
forces,  while  diffusion  weakens  them.  The  poet  has  truly  said 
that  woman  is  "the  very  pulse  of  the  machine' — that  is,  she  is 
the  vitalizing  force  of  life.  But  a  diffused  eaetgy  cannot  be  a 
vitalizing  one.  The  heart  doesn't  do  the  work  of  the  brain  or 
lungs.  It  takes  up  the  worn  out  blood  which  comes  from  the 
veins,  and  then  revitalizes  it  and  sends  it  out  again  throogh 
the  arteries.  Thus  if  woman  must  now  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  political  life — if  she  most  do  man's  work 
in  addition  to  her  own,  it  will  mean  a  diffusion  of  her  own  na- 
tural powers  and  energies,  and  we  shall  have  deterioration  and 
not  progress. 
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I  would  nut  set  any  bound  or  limit  to  woman's  sphere  of 
DBefnlneas,  bat  I  would  have  bra  serionsly  consider  wbether  she 
may  not  better  serre  her  day  and  generation  by  ccouerving  her 
God-giren  powers  for  her  own  great  work  as  a  Home-maker, 
rather  than  ditrnse  her  forces  by  seeking  to  do  man's  work  also. 
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Sunday  afternoon  at  4  P.  M.  an  organ  recital  with 
vesper  service  was  held  in  Music  Hall.  The  service  was 
arranged  by  Miss  Mary  E.  WooUey,  President  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Coll^^  and  was  conducted  by  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Evans,  Minnesota,  Honorary  Vice-President.  The  orgaii 
recital  was  by  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Durst 

The  program  and  vesper  service  follow : 

PROGEAM. 

Prelade  and  Fugue  in  C Bach 

luTocation Duboia 

Largo  Baendel 

PoBtlnde — Festival  Overture. 
Fine  feste  Burg Ificolai-Litzt 

VESPBB  8BBVI0E. 
PRATER.    Cloeii^  with  Lord's  Prayer. 
DOXOLOGY.    Old  Hundred. 

Praise  Ood,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow! 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below ! 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host! 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  OhrstI 
ASCRIPTION  OF  PRAISE. 

{Congregation  Seated.) 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood ;  and  f  Ae  firmament 
Bhoweth  Sis  kandiicork. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  epeech,  and  night  unto  night  ahov)- 
eth  knowledge. 

There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  where  their  voice  it  not 
heard. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  eon ;  which  it  at 
a  Itride-groom  coming  out  of  Jtit  ohamher,  and  rejoiceth  at  a 
strong  man  to  run  o  race. 
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His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  hie  dr- 
cnit  onto  the  ends  of  it ;  and  there  it  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof. 

(Congregation  standing.) 
Oh,  worstUp  the  King,  all-glorious  above; 
Oh,  gratefnll;  sing  his  powar  and  his  love! 
Onr  Shield  and  Defender,  the  Ancient  of  Days^ 
PavJIlioned  in  splendor,  and  girded  with  praise. 

Thy  booutifnl  care  vhat  tongne  can  recite  T 
It  breathes  in  the  air,  it  shines  in  the  light, 
It  streams  from  the  hills,  it  descends  to  the  plains, 
And  widely  distills  in  the  dew  and  the  rains. 

Oh,  tell  of  hie  might,  oh,  sing  of  his  grace, 
Whose  rotte  is  the  light,  whose  canopy,  space! 
His  chariots  of  wrath  the  deep  thunder  clouds  form, 
And  dark  is  liis  path  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

Frail  children  of  dust,  and  feeble  as  frail. 
In  thee  do  we  tmst,  nor  find  thee  to  fail ; 
Thy  mercies  bow  tender!  how  firm  to  the  end! 
Onr  Malcer,  Defender,  Bedeemer,  and  Friend. 

CONFESeiON  OP  DEPENDENCE. 

[Congregation  Seated.) 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  ahall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almightjf. 

I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress :  my 
Qod;  in  Bim  will  I  trust. 

Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler; 
<md  from  the  noisome  pestUence, 

He  shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers,  and  under  His  wings 
Bhalt  thon  trust :  Hit  truth  ahall  he  thy  shield  and  buckler. 

Thou  sbalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the 
arrow  that  fUeth  by  day. 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  nor  for  the 
destruction  that  watteth  at  noonday. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 
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Only  with  thine  eyes  ehalt  tton  behold,  andeeethe  retoard 
of  the  vjioked. 

BecaoBe  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refoge,  even 
the  Most  High  thy  habitation. 

There  shall  no  evlj  befall  three,  neither  »haU  anjf  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwellmg. 

For  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  icaya. 

The;  shall  bear  thee  np  in  their  hands,  leat  thou  daah  thp 
foot  against  a  stone. 

{Congregation  standing.) 
Guide  me,  O  Thoa  great  Jdiovah 
Pilgrim  thro'  this  barren  land; 
I  am  weak,  bnt  Thoa  art  mighty; 
Hold  me  with  Thy  pow'rfal  hand ; 
Bread  of  Heav^ 
Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more. 

Open  now  the  crystal  fountain, 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow ; 

Let  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  mj  joome;  through ; 

Strong  deliverer. 

Be  Thoa  still  my  strength  and  shield. 

CONFESSION  OF  THE  LAW. 
(Congregation  standing.) 

The  Leader : — The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the 
8odI;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  Bare,  making  wise  the  simple; 
the  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicii^  the  heart ;  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pare,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever;  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether. 
{Congregation  seated.) 

The  Commandments.  (Leader  read  each  Commandment 
and  Choir  respond :  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  and  incline  onr 
hearts  to  keep  this  law.") 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore Me. 
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Thou  Bhalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  grarea  image. 

Thoa  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  rain. 

Bemember  the  Babbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy. 
■  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thon  Shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adnltery. 

Thon  Shalt  not  steal. 

Thon  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  tby  nei^tmr.    - 

Thoa  Shalt  not  covet. 

Thon  Shalt  love  the  Lord  with  al'  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  sool,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment  And  the  second  is  like  onto  it,  Thon  shalt  lore 
tttj  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets. 


8CEIPTUEE  BEADING. 

ADDRESS. 

PBAYEIB. 

ANTHEM.  The  Choir. 

"Hearken  nnto  me,  my  people."     Art^tr  Sullivan. 


(Congregation  ttandmg.) 
PSALM  23,  in  tiniflon: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  Hia  name's  sake. 

Tea,  though  I  walk  through  the  vall^  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thon  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and 
Tby  staff,  th^  comfort  me. 

ThoD  prepareat  a  table  before  me  In  the  presence  of  mine 
oiemies;  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  mnneth 
over. 

Barely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 
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LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT,  Lnz  Benigna. 
( Choir  and  CoKgregation. ) 
Lead,  kindl;  light !  amid  the  eDcircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

Bo  long  Thy  power  has  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 

O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  ton-Mit,  till 

The  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile! 

LEADER: 

Beloved,  now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  ap- 
pear we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  and 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  He  is  pure.  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us.  He  will  bless 
us. 

BENEDICTION. 
P08TLUDE.  Organ. 

Overture,  Eine  fest  Bui^,  Nicolai-Llsit. 


The  music  for  the  service  is  rendered  by  the  Male  Choir  of 
The  Church  of  Our  Bavioar,  assisted  by  the  Choir  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  with  Sidney  C.  Dnrst  directing  and  Karl  O.  Staps 
at  the  organ. 
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THE  PEESIDENT,  MBS.  PHIUF  N.  MOOEE,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  meeting  of  Monday  morning,  May  16,  was  devoted 
to  discassion  of  the  President's  Becommradations,  and  to 
reports  of  Chairmen  of  Revision,  Civics,  Literatnre  and 
Library  Extension,  and  Education  Committees.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  Stewart  gave  a  greeting  from  the  Needlework  Guild 
of  America.  Under  the  topic  "Service"  there  was  the  Re- 
port of  the  Civil  Service  Committee;  topics  concerning 
the  history  and  progress  of  this  committee  were  discussed. 
The  scope  of  the  "Drama  League"  was  outlined  by  its  presi- 
dent   Reports  and  discussions  follow : 

QBSETING  FROM  NEEDLEWORK  GUILD  OP  AMERICA. 
MBS.  JOHN  WOOD  STEWABT,  PEB8IDENT. 

Madam  Prebidknt  and  Ladibb:  The  Needle  Work  Guild 
has  had,  within  the  past  year,  the  honor  of  affiliation  witb 
this  Federation.  Many  of  those  present  here  this  morning 
are  members  and  some  officers  in  one  or  another  of  the  850 
branches  of  the  Guild,  and  we  hope  that  this  application  may 
remit  in  great  good  to  the  sick  and  suffering  in  many  towns 
and  cities  where  its  beneflcieut  power  is  not  now  known. 

The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  collect  and  distribute  new 
plain,  snitable  garments  to  meet  the  needs  of  hospitals,  homes 
and  other  charities. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Guild  as  having  its  origin  in  the 
heart  of  a  young  girl  in  her  Father's  parish.  In  our  leaflets 
we  say,  "The  Needle  Work  Guild  of  America  is  modeled  in 
part  after  an  organization  in  England  founded  by  Lady  Wol- 
verton.  That  yonng  girl,  who  visited  the  poor  In  that  country 
village  in  England,  learned  sympathy  with  the  poor  in  their 
trials,  and  learned  how  the  poor  loved  to  help  the  poor — that 
dear  girl  became  Lady  Wolverton  and  as  her  sphere  widened 
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and  opportimitiea  for  nsefolnesB  increased,  the  early  leeeoiu 
learned  in  ber  Father's  parish  vere  embodied  in  her  many 
charities. 

Wherever  the  "two  garment  a  year"  is  the  keynote,  there 
credit  should  be  given  to  Lady  Wolrerton.  In  America  we 
felt  this  80  strongly  that  thoagh  the  title  "Needlework"  has 
often  proved  misleading,  still  we  felt  it  due  to  Lady  Wolrerton 
to  keep  this  connectii^  link  with  her  name. 

We  have  jnst  celebrated  onr  Twoity-flftb  Anniversary 
with  aboat  350  branches  and  a  yearly  receipt  of  almost  a  haU 
million  garmoits. 

The  Needle  Work  Guild  of  America  differs  in  many  details 
from  others  bearing  its  name.  It  couits  among  its  members 
the  ver?  old  and  the  little  child  jnst  leamii^  to  sew.  The  oi^an- 
izatlon  is  so  simple,  any  one  of  yon  can  learn  today  and  go 
home  and  organize  a  branch  next  week.  Membership  means 
giving  two  new  garments  a  year. 

The  Needle  Work  Onild  begs  that  the  women's  clnba 
throughout  the  land  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a  Ooild 
representative  to  speak  to  them. 

REPORT  OF  CIVICS  COMMITTEE. 

MBS,  EDWIN  F.  MOULTON, 

CHAIRMAN   OP   CIVia   DBPABTMBNT,  OHIO. 

Madau  Fbbsidbnt  and  Mbmbbbs  of  thb  Convbntion: 
During  the  last  two  years  civic  consciousness  has  been  made 
manifest  in  every  part  of  our  land.  Men  and  women  are 
becoming  ardent  students  of  civics,  from  the  cleanaii^  of  the 
back  yard  to  the  artistic  grouping  of  public  bnildii^B. 

Bequests  at  once  came  pouring  in  seeking  informatfon 
for  starting  the  work — now  from  a  town,  now  from  a  city  and 
now  from  a  village.  To  meet  this  immediate  demand,  a  sug- 
gestive circular  was  sent  out,  stating  as  each  municipality, 
regardless  of  size,  presented  its  own  peculiar  needs,  a  clnb 
could  stndy  its  city  and  determine  upon  one  phase  of  the 
work,  and  at  once  begin  improvement  About  four  thousand 
of  these  circulars  were  distributed. 

While  the  circulars  became  inadequate  as  the  work  en- 
larged, they  proved  helpful  wherever  the  work  was  initiative 
Later,  civic  helps  were  given  oat  tbrou^^  the  various  clnb 
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magazinefl  and  throngli  the  press.  This  CoDunittee  wishes  to 
acknowledge,  through  this  report,  the  contlntied  courtesies  of 
all  dnb  magaEineB  and  of  the  newspapns  of  our  country,  for 
their  hearty  support  and  cooperation  in  the  efforts  of  the 
dabs  to  aecare  tiiose  things  for  oor  cities  and  villages  that 
will  make  life  bettra  worth  living  in  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  to  the  new  committee 
wsa  the  broadened  field  <^  woman's  worii  in  this  comparatively 
new  departure — the  civic  domain.  When  the  women  of  the 
General  Federation,  through  the  Tarious  state  organizations, 
took  ap  civic  activities,  they  merely  Bought  to  beautify  un- 
sightly places  in  their  large  or  small  home  city.  This,  no 
donbt,  was  a  natural  beginning,  bat  they  soon  discovered  that 
to  promote  beauty  is  an  end,  and  not  a  snlQcieDt  means  to 
place  a  dty  or  village  in  the  first  civic  clasB.  Women  were 
quick  to  discern  that  before  a  dty  could  be  beautiful,  it  must 
be  clean,  and  before  it  can  mete  oat  dvic  jostice  to  its  people 
it  moat  rest  npon  a  solid  foundation  in  civic  and  municipal 
affairs. 

This  facing  the  dty  on  the  foundation  side,  as  it  were, 
caused  a  rigbt-abont-face  movement  in  the  improvement  of 
dties,  and  afforded  a  larger  Add  for  the  efforts  of  dvic  re- 
formers. 

With  this  knowledge  of  naming  the  etarting  point  where 
the  work  most  b^in,  came  a  keener  perception  of  the  kinship 
that  exists  between  the  home  and  the  city;  that  each  bad 
kindred  functions  to  perform,  and  that  woman,  tbrou^  her 
long  experience  as  a  provident  and  efficient  home-keeper,  pos- 
sesaes  many  qualifications  for  dty  keeping.  Thia  recognized 
relationship  between  the  home  and  the  city  has  indeed  created 
a  new  field  for  dvic  efforts. 

And  today  woman  is  not  only  acquainting  herself  in  the 
art  of  municipal  equipment,  but  is  promoting  every  phase, 
dther  direcUy  or  indirectiy,  that  has  to  do  with  the  inner 
and  outward  life  of  the  community.  We  all  recall  with  what 
timidity  and  littie  assurance  she  entered  upon  dvic  work, 
little  dreaming  the  latent  power  she  had  in  reserve.  City 
planning  and  the  disposal  of  waste  were  unknown  quantities 
to  her.  Today  she  is  studying  both  of  these  problems  with  a 
seet  unknown,  in  her  efforts  to  resuscitate  some  dead  Issue 
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during  the  period  that  her  clnb  was  "organized  tor  literary 
porposeH  only."  She  is  no  longer  merdy  an  amatear,  bat  is 
a  student  of  civics,  and  a  right  hand  assistant  of  the  city 
ofScials  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. And  what  are  the  results  of  these  efforts?  For  with 
civics  as  with  people,  by  their  fruits  we  must  know  them. 

Recognizing  the  universal  desire  for  more  healthful  and 
attractive  cities  and  Tillages,  women  are  oideavoring  with 
the  men  of  our  country,  to  correct  the  errors  we  have  in  ttie 
past  permitted  our  cities  to  assume,  and  now  to  have  them  so 
guarded  that  civic  n^lects  and  defects  may  be  completely 
eliminated  in  the  future.  Evils  creep  into  the  life  of  a  ci^  or 
village  as  in  the  life  of  people,  and  most  be  carefolly  weeded 
ont. 

The  clubs  of  this  organization  are  endeavoring  to  have 
our  municipalities  fulfill  the  mission  for  which  they  exist,  by 
affording  civic  righteousness  to  all,  rich  and  poor.  Many  a 
city  today  would  be  minus  pure  water  and  pure  milk  supply, 
playgrounds,  parks,  open  spaces,  waste  disposal,  clean  streets, 
clean  markets,  and  so  on  down  through  the  necessities  of  a 
provident  city,  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  clubs  in  agitating  the 
needs  of  their  cities  and  of  educating  the  public  to  see  the 
value  of  better  civic  conditions. 

Parks  have  been  purchased,  free  waste  disposals  installed, 
playgrounds  equipped  and  maintained,  vacations  schools  and 
juvenile  courts  established,  unsightly  vacant  lots  transformed 
into  beauty  spots,  streets  and  sidewalks  cleaned,  and  an  entire 
revolution  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  back  yards  and 
home  surroundings.  In  recognition  of  Arbor  Day,  thousands 
of  trees  have  been  planted  and  cared  for — one  club  planting 
six  miles  of  roadway — and  a  smaller  club  having  three  thou- 
sand trees  to  its  credit.  Municipal  and  state  bouBedeaoing  is 
becoming  an  annual  event.  Money  has  been  raised  by  many 
clubs  and  expended  for  the  good  of  their  cities.  The  clnbe  of 
the  Canal  Zone  have  made  especial  efforts  to  have  the  fine 
trees  and  shrubs  spared  for  shade  aloi^  the  walks  and  streets. 
All  clubs  are  listed  as  foes  to  the  preset  form  of  modem 
art  ( 7)  that  disfigures  our  cities  and  landscapes,  and  one  club 
has  practically  eliminated  tbe  billboards  from  its  city  limits. 

The  majority  of  fedaated  clubs  are  doing  flue  civic  voA, 
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and,  like  all  altnuBtic  labors,  it  ia  fransbt  with  self-eacriflce. 
Compensation  is  being  centered  in  tbe  fact  that  this  is  a 
r^orm  that  concerns  all  the  people,  and  thus  becomes  truly  a 
home  mission  propaganda.  With  a  desire  for  more  cleanly 
and  attractive  cities,  has  come  first  a  desire  then  a  demand, 
for  a  higher  order  of  citizenship.  The  clubs  realize  that  it  is 
this  awakening  to  the  responsibility  of  citiEenship  that  is 
going  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  what  onr  fatnre  cities  will 
be.  For  this  reason  the  clubs  of  the  conntry  bave  forced  the 
edncators  to  see  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  taught  the 
mdimentB  of  good  citizenship  is  not  being  fairly  dealt  with. 
We  believe  that  "if  you  wish  to  get  anything  into  a  nation, 
get  it  into  its  schools,"  therefore,  we  have  nrged  that  a  Junior 
Civic  League  or  a  Oood  Citizen's  Club  be  organized  in  every 
school,  and  that  every  teacher  become  a  director  of  the  same. 
Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  now  members  of  such  organ- 
izations, through  the  efforts  of  clubs.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
next  generation,  for  they  are  now  being  drilled  in  becoming 
useful  citizens. 

The  civic  work  of  this  great  oi^anization  is  on  a  broad, 
firm  working  foundation,  and  its  civic  achievements  have 
bronght  recognition  from  the  leading  men  and  women  of  our 
cotmtry.  Evoi  the  experts  on  the  billboard  evil  assert,  that 
if  we  so  desire,  we  can  rid  onr  land  of  this  form  of  desecration. 

We  have  entered  the  lists  with  those  who  are  seeking  more 
economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  and  less  soot  for  digestion. 

Wbile  as  good  housekeepers,  we  have  never  held  out  the 
latch-strii^  for  the  common  house-fly,  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  grasped  the  disease  breeding  capacity  of  this  enemy 
to  the  human  race,  and  have  allied  our  forces  with  those  who 
are  seeking  to  drive  this  pest  out  of  existence. 

It  is  through  civic  work  that  we  have  learned  the  value 
of  well  directed  play,  that  it  not  only  assures  health,  but 
develops  diaracter,  and  that  the  street,  even  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages,  is  not  the  school  of  correct  morals  for  the  child. 
Throof^  your  efforts  for  healthy  child  life,  playgrounds  and 
school  gardens  are  becoming  necessities. 

A  long  felt  want  is  being  met  by  clubs  in  many  states  in 
maintaining  rest  rooms  for  rural  women  and  children. 

The  influence  of  and  atOliation  with  tbe  Federation  has 
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been  sooght  by  national  organizations,  among  them  the  Amei^ 
lean  Civic  Association,  National  Municipal  League,  Play- 
gronnd  Association  of  America,  Society  for  Universal  Peace, 
American  Medical  Association,  and  others.  Conrtesies  and 
helps  have  been  received  and  granted.  We  can  safely  say  that 
many  of  the  movements  for  the  good  of  humanity  have  asked 
onr  co-operation. 

More  than  a  thousand  letters  have  been  sant  out  in  re- 
sponse for  information  and  help,  over  seven  hundred  by  the 
chairman.  Several  thousand  miles  traveled  to  carry  a  civic 
message  to  conventions  and  cities  and  the  smaller  tovrns.  More 
requests  for  addresses  on  civics  than  tbe  chairman  coald  pos- 
sibly meet.  Members  of  the  committee  have  also  givoi  civic 
measles  in  various  places. 

The  reports  show  the  great  civic  worit  accomplished ;  they 
exceeded  any  previous  records  and  do  great  credit  to  thia  or- 
ganization. Truly  they  prove  that  yon  believe  "The  Noblest 
Motive  is  the  Public  Good." 

In  the  southern  states  the  municipal  honsecleaning  date 
— ^March  tenth — made  by  the  former  chairman,  has  been  k^t, 
and  let  this  day  be  forever  set  aside  for  that  purpose^  In  the 
colder  climate  of  the  north  we  most  name  a  later  date,  and 
find  May  a  better  time  to  remove  onr  vinter  accumulations. 

As  it  has  been  onr  privil^i;e  to  aid  in  the  springtime  of 
this  great  civic  awakening,  let  ue  continue  our  labors  nntil 
every  city  and  village  is  clothed  in  garments  of  health  and 
beauty,  and  every  citizen  an  intc^al  part  of  the  city's  life. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LITEBATTTEE  AND 
UBBART  EXTENSION. 

MBS.    MAY    AliDEN    WARD,    CHAIRMAN,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Madah  Prbsidbnt  and  Mbmbbbs  or  thb  Convention: 
The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Literatnre  and  Library  Ex- 
tension has  be^  largely  one  of  correspondoice  and  advice. 
Hundreds  of  letters  bare  been  answered  in  re^rd  to  couraes 
of  study  on  difiFerait  subjects  and  many  lists  of  autboritiea 
sent.  One  Study  Program  has  been  issned  on  Engliidi  History  , 
in  English  Literature  prepared  by  Professor  P.  Orman  Bay  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Collie,  and  many  copies  have  been  sent 
out.    Aa  tbe  appropriation  for  this  committee  is  limited,  it 
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was  Dot  deemed  wise  to  incur  the  expense  of  issuing  other 
Study  Programs.  The  ideas  of  the  dubs  are  so  Taried  that 
it  is  very  difScalt  to  find  sntrjects  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
a  lai^  nomber  at  once.  The  reports  from  clabe  show  that 
during  the  past  year  170  different  subjects  have  heea  taken 
Dp  by  the  clnba.  It  would  obvionsly  be  impossible  to  prepare 
programs  that  would  meet  such  varied  needs.  When  requests 
have  come  for  a  Stndy  Outline  on  a  definite  subject,  it  has 
been  sent.  The  Chairman  has  either  prepared  such  an 
outline  or  soit  one  that  had  been  used  by  another  club,  or 
referred  the  club  to  such  soarcee  as  Misa  Wlnslow's  book  or 
the  Bay  View  Course.  All  letters  concerning  Library  Exten- 
sion work  hare  been  answered  by  Miss  L.  E.  Steams  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  who  is  an  expert  on  that  subject 

Tbe  replies  to  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  committee 
show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  clubs  are  either  study 
dobfl  or  hare  classes  in  literature.  Of  the  Ei,231  clubs,  2,330 
replied  to  the  qneetioua.  Replies  were  recdred  from  erery 
State  but  one  in  the  Union.  Eig^t  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dubs  hare  committees  on  literature,  154  report  classes,  190 
dubs  hare  deroted  some  time  to  the  stndy  of  the  Drama. 

In  regard  to  Library  work,  495  clubs  report  that  they 
hare  furnished  traveling  libraries  or  hare  giren  books  to  mr^ 
schools,  hospitals  and  sailors.  One  club  in  Michigan  sent  200 
books  to  Dr.  Grenfel.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  clubs 
hare  established  and  maintained  libraries,  or  hare  giren  of 
their  time,  given  books,  cared  for  grounds,  and  in  other  ways 
aided  library  work.  Three  hundred  and  forty  clubs  reported 
"No  Activity"  on  either  subject  In  only  one  State,  Rhode 
Island,  did  every  dub  in  the  State  respond  to  the  questions. 
One  dab  in  Nebraska  has  been  the  means  of  loaning 
books  to  coontry  people.  Some  dubs  have  a  "Library  Day" 
each  year,  when  tbe  needs  of  the  library  are  discossed  and  a 
greater  interest  aroused  in  the  townspeople.  Reno,  Nevada, 
started  a  movement  whereby  conntiy  school  teachers  could 
have  access  to  books.  A  dub  from  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota, 
fomiahed  tbe  library,  gave  three  thousand  volumes.  This 
is  a  dnb  of  only  twdre  members  who  hare  carried  on  the 
wort  for  twelre  years.  A  reading  room  started  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  had  400  patrons  in  one  month.    A  Best  Room 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Ubraiy  employes  was  given  by  an  E^ran- 
ston  club  in  Illinois.  A  St  Loois  club  gave  paintings  valoed 
at  fl,000.    A  number  of  clubs  direct  a  "Children's  Hour." 

Ooldsboro,  North  Carolina,  reports  thirty  Traveling  Li- 
braries and  1,500  volumes  given  to  rural  schools.  Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania,  has  tm  Traveling  Libraries  and  books  are  also 
sent  to  western  lumber  camps.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  baa 
given  a  number  and  recoitly  furnished  a  complete  Children's 
Traveling  Library  at  a  cost  of  $90.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  a  traveling  library  of  100  children's  books.  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  sent  out  a  case  of  sixty-eight  books  for  chil- 
dreu.  The  Library  Committee  of  the  Indiana  Federation  has 
done  very  interesting  and  effective  work  in  Library  Extension 
throughout  the  State. 

Another  task  assigned  to  the  Literature  Committee  waa 
the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of  a  literary  contest.  This  waa 
suggested  by  the  Alabama  Federation  at  the  Council  Meeting 
in  San  Antonio  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
plan  for  the  contest  was  published  in  tbe  October  Bnlletin 
and  reprints  sent  to  the  Literature  Conunittee  of  each  stat& 
There  were  so  many  calls  for  tbe  plan  that  a  second  edition 
had  to  be  printed.  Owing  to  this  great  demand,  the  Literatnre 
Committee  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  manuscript.  The 
number  received,  however,  was  not  lai^;  19  papers  were  sent, 
representing  nine  states — Arkansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont 
and  West  Virginia.  A  jury  of  five  members  was  appointed 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  these  papers:  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Moore,  President  of  tbe  General  Federation;  Miss  Laura  D. 
Gill,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee;  Miss  Mary  Pop- 
p^heim,  former  Chairman  of  the  Literature  Committee;  Miss 
Helen  M.  Winslow,  and  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward.  Many  of  the 
papers  submitted  were  of  great  value.  There  was  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  from  the  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Effect  of  Grumbling  in  the  Home. 

The  Committee  selected  as  the  one  deserving  highest  place 
"The  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Old  Teetammt,"  Kentucky. 

The  second  place  is  given  to  "Origins  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture," Maryland, 

Many  of  these  papers  will  be  published,  we  hop^  in  fatore 
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Dambers  of  the  Bulletin.  AH  the  papers  aabmitted  will  be 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Infonnation  and  can  be  used  by  the 
clubB  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  task  of  examining  the  replies  sent  to  the  list  of 
qneBtions  has  been  an  interesting  one.  The;  furnish  proof 
positive  that  the  Study  Club  is  still  an  important  factor  in 
the  Federation. 

There  has  been  wonderful  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
study  but  there  is  still  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  clubs 
to  plan  iu  one  year's  program  enough  work  for  four  years  of 
a  college  course.  The  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year  resembles 
the  effect  upon  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  or  the  Con- 
versation of  the  March  Hare.  Bhe  said,  "somehow  is  seems 
to  put  a  good  many  ideas  into  my  head,  but  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  they  are."  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  necessity  of  simplifying  and  unifying  the  club 
programs. 

Those  who  disparage  the  study  club  feel  that  its  taidency 
is  to  prevent  an  interest  in  altruistic  and  civic  work.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  facts.  No  group  of  women  can 
stDdy  together  in  the  right  way  the  eternal  truths  preserved 
for  us  by  our  poets  and  prophets  without  an  awakening  of 
the  civic  conscience. 

Mr.  John  Bums,  the  distinguished  labor  leader  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliam^t,  was  asked  to  give  facts  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life.  To  the  question,  where  were  yon  educated,  he  replied, 
"At  Battersea  night  schools  and  still  learning."  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  club  movement  that  so  many  of  us  are  still 
learning. 

BEPOKT  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

miss  lauka  drake  gill,  chairman,  massachusetts. 

Madam  Pbhsidbnt  and  Mbubbbs  of  thb  Convention: 
Pour  yeara  ago  at  8t.  Paul,  one,  who  has  now  passed  over 
to  the  "great  majority,"  presented  a  brief  platform  for  the 
educational  work  of  this  Federation.  This  outline  was  so  sim- 
ple, 80  convincing,  so  inclusive,  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  our 
educational  slogan  for  many  a  year  of  hard  work. 
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The  platform,  then,  for  this  departmeot  cannot  be  too 
deeply  burned  into  onr  minda;  it  reads  as  follows: 

Aim :  That  all  children  in  the  United  States  shall  have 
equal  educational  opportoni^. 

Principles:  (1)  Strong  and  well-enforced  child  labor  and 
compolsory  edncation  laws  in  every  state;  (2)  A  snfBciait 
namber  of  well-equipped  and  wdl-cared-for  school  houses  in 
every  community;  (3)  A  properly  trained  and  properly  paid 
teaching  force ;  (4)  Expert  paid  supervision  of  all  school  work ; 
(5)  Training  for  the  hand,  and  moral  instruction  in  all  public 
schools. 

While  the  formal  reeolution  of  the  last  Biennial  coQvoi- 
don  recommended  some  one  of  these  fire  lines  of  work  to  each 
club  interested  in  education,  yet  it  did  not  narrow  the  range 
to  any  particular  interest  However,  the  special  workers  in 
educatioQ  believed  that  greater  results  would  be  attained  by 
more  definite  emphasis;  they,  therefore,  voted  in  special  session 
that  they  would  stress  the  fifth  principle,  "training  for  the 
hand  and  moral  instruction,"  for  the  biennial  period  now 
closing. 

Your  Chairman,  accepting  office  under  these  instructions, 
bad  drawn  op  for  publication  in  the  Federation  Bulletin,  as 
the  basis  of  club  study,  a  list  of  the  books  which  represokt  the 
soundest  philosophy  and  the  most  advanced  experience  upon 
these  subjects.  Professor  Paul  Hanus  of  Harvard  kindly  pre- 
pared this  list,  and  over  1,600  clubs  have  either  made  studies 
in,  or  have  considered  reports  upon  these  topics. 

But  enthusiasm  was  not  limited  to  study,  programs,  or 
even  the  production  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  In 
439  towns  the  club  women  directly  aided  in  introducing  tndna- 
trial  activities  (domestic  science,  manual  training  or  trade 
instruction)  into  local  schools.  One  needs  only  add  the  state- 
ment that  in  many  cases  the  entire  equipment  was  provided 
by  the  club  women,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  the  salaries 
of  the  special  teachers  were  assumed  by  them  through  the 
experimental  stages  of  the  work,  to  show  the  able  and  devoted 
effort  exp«ided. 

In  the  second  effort  for  moral  instruction,  the  reports 
show  284  centers  of  activity;  yet  this  smaller  return  does 
not  indicate  that  the  need  is  less  recognized,  nor  the  Interest 
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lesB  intense.  The  method  for  wise  action  has,  faowerer,  seemed 
less  clear.  For  concerted  action  we  need  to  know,  not  only 
the  desired  end,  bnt  also  a  proper  method  of  attaining  that 
end;  and  apon  serions  study  of  the  topic,  every  clnb  woman 
seems  partially  paralyzed  b;  the  erident  fact  that  no  mere 
theory  of  right  conduct  can  ensnre  "the  will  to  good"  that 
prodQcee  self-control,  self-denial  and  generous  conduct  toward 
others.  Moreover  it  Is  in  the  home  and  in  the  social  relations 
of  play  that  the  fetters  of  moral  habits  are  toi|;ed — those 
slender  fibers  of  steel  that  bind  us  more  relentlessly  than  the 
heaviest  cables  of  philosophy.  The  school  can  help  la^^ly  in 
forming  right  habits,  of  course ;  bnt  perhaps  it  can  render  ita 
highest  serrice  in  making  the  child  consdoua  of  the  motives 
which  are  behind  habits  elsewhere  acquired,  and  in  creating 
an  intellectual  rating  for  those  motives. 

It  has  been  wittily  said  that  statistics  are  like  children 
in  that  they  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  I  only  wish  that 
the  groap  of  educational  statistics,  which  I  shall  submit, 
unread,  with  this  report,  were  greater.  In  a  special  effort  to 
summarize  the  educational  work  of  the  Federation  a  year  ago, 
only  20  per  cent  of  tBe  clabs  answered.  I  feared  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  my  method^  and  felt  a  trifle  humiliated. 
This  spring  the  whole  well-organized  machinery  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  called  into  play  for  a  similar  summary  to  cover  all 
departments  of  work.  The  returns  have  come  to  me  from  jnst 
44  per  c&it  of  the  clnbs.  Conseqnently  I  am  rating  the  Qtsa- 
era]  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  business  efflciaicy  at 
the  low  grade  of  44  per  cent.  Ladies,  you  have  not  paaaed  as  a 
Federation.  Delaware,  New  Mexico  and  Rhode  Island  are 
excepted  from  all  conditions,  and  are  placed  on  a  special  roll 
of  honor,  having  received  100  per  cent  on  their  examination. 

In  order  that  my  statistical  children  may  represent  the 
highest  order  of  breeding,  the  tabulation  of  the  year's  work  in 
education  will  be  allowed  to  tell  its  own  pleasing  tale  of 
the  varied  and  extensive  work  of  the  year  to  such  of  you  as 
cannot  hear  the  reports  directly  from  tiie  state  workers. 

Evety  possible  phase  of  educational  work  has  been  giv^i 
successfnl  aid  In  some  place  by  some  club.  All  forms  of  health 
woik — ^medical  inspection,  school  and  visiting  nurses,  pure 
drinking  water,  individual  drinking  cnpe  or  fountains,  super- 
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vised  plftj  and  improved  sanitatioii;  all  kinde  of  special  achools 
— kiodergarteoB,  evening  achools,  vacation  Hchoole,  and  classes 
for  immigrantB ;  decoration  of  school  bnildings  and  grounds; 
better  normal  schools,  higher  salaries  and  pensions;  prizee, 
school  visiting,  troancy  supervision  and  penny  savings  banks 
— all  these  hare  counted  their  promoters  by  scores.  The  mol- 
tiplieation  of  school  libraries  is  specially  marked ;  and  the  fact 
that  one  club  gave  an  unabridged  dictionary  which  a  good 
sized  high  school  had  never  possessed  in  years  of  public 
service,  shows  that  there  are  many  nooks  in  this  great  country 
which  still  need  help. 

The  work  which  seems  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  all  cinb 
women  is  that  of  providing  scholarships  for  young  and  eager 
students.  Nearly  700  cinbs  make  a  scholarship  appropriation 
a  definite  feature  of  their  year's  activity. 

During  these  past  two  years,  special  interest  has  been 
centered  in  the  English  scholarship.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  saw 
a  vision  of  all  English  speaking  people  banded  together  in  a 
friendly  sympathy  tiom  of  matnal  understanding,  working  for 
the  uplift  of  the  human  race.  He  provided  for  bringing  to- 
gether young  moi  of  all  teutonic  races  in  common  study  at 
Oxford  University.  He  considered  carefully  the  possibility  of 
giving  these  privileges  to  young  women  also,  bat  rejected  the 
plan  because  he  did  not  feel  that  women  are  to  have  any 
political  weight  in  international  relations.  The  time  came 
when  the  women  of  England  and  America  wished  to  show  by 
at  least  one  brilliant  example  what  it  would  mean  to  have  our 
womm  bound  by  ties  of  common  study  and  friendly  reciprocity. 
So  we  are  giving  an  English  scholarship — ^not  especially  to 
show  our  respect  for  scholarship,  great  as  that  may  he;  still 
less  to  show  that  we  count  high  privileges  for  one  gifted  woman 
to  be  more  desirable,  than  less  conspicuous  privileges  for  onr 
many  local  eager  students ;  but  chiefly  to  show  that  the  wom^ 
of  America  and  England  recognize  a  common  mission  of  public 
service  and  a  common  need  of  the  highest  intellectual  prepara- 
tion for  that  service;  to  say,  at  least  once,  for  the  sisterhood  of 
the  teutonic  women  what  Cecil  Rhodes  said  for  the  brotherhood 
of  our  men. 

We  hoped  for  $3,000  with  which  to  award  for  two  years 
the  same  generous  scholarship  of  |1,600  which  our  Rhodes 
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scholars  receive.  We  have  toda;  $2,234  In  the  treaBoiy.  The 
award  has  be^  made  of  f  1,500  for  one  rear,  dating  for  this 
BDmmer,  to  Miss  Juliet  Staart  Points,  who  will  tell  yon  herself 
bow  she  proposes  to  nse  this  well-earned  privil^e.  Miss 
Mary  Trendlej  of  Ohio  stood  second  in  the  competitiye  exam- 
ination, and  Miss  Lillian  Lotspeich  of  Alabama  was  her  close 
third.  Tet  the  task  of  your  committee  was  made  free  from 
difficulty,  by  the  few  words  of  the  Oxford  examiners,  phrased 
with  true  British  simplicity  and  discrimination:  "Miss  Points 
was  appreciably  better  in  all  respects  than  any  other  candi- 
date." I  only  wish  that  some  good  fairy  will  open  wide  the 
purse  strings  of  our  convention  members,  and  that  we  may 
Boon  hare  the  remaining  |750  pledged,  that  the  award  may 
be  made  for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  as  originally  intended. 

The  year  has  beoi  rich  in  effort  and  in  attainment,  and 
the  chairman  closes  her  pleasant  task  with  deep  appreciation 
of  the  uniform  co-operation  which  has  been  given  to  her,  and 
of  the  able  work  done  by  the  various  committees. 

In  the  hope  that  better  things  are  yet  to  be  done,  thii 
report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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OENERAIi  FBDEBATION  OF  WOMBN'8  CLUBS 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  CIVIL  BEBVICE  BEFOBM. 

mbs.  saba.h  &  pl&tt  deckbb,  ohaibuan,  colosildo. 

Mabah  Pehsidimt  and  Mbhbbi&b  of  ihb  Convdmtion: 
The  five  qnestioiu  Bnbmitted  by  the  cbairmaii  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  Beform,  at  the  request  of  the  Presidoit 
and  Board  of  Directors,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Has  yoar  dnb  ever  had  a  program  npon  the  subject 
of  Civil  Service  Beform  7 

2.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  yonr  State  Institutions, 
havii^;  in  charge  the  depoidoit,  defective  and  delinquent  ? 

3.  Are  the  officers  of  these  Institutions  appointed  be- 
cause of  their  merit  or  through  political  influence? 

4.  Have  you  a  visiting  committee  for  tlLe  jail  in  your 
city? 

6.    Is  there  a  Civil  Service  law  in  yonr  City  or  State? 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  answers  received  to  the 
first  question,  namdy: 

Has  yonr  club  ever  had  a  program  npon  the  subject  of 
Civil  Service  Beform?  The  fonr  remaining  qnestions  were 
intended  as  snggestlTe  for  definite  work,  which  wonld  follow 
a  careful  stody  of  the  subject  through  the  club  program.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  is  a  just  estimate,  although  there 
are  exceptions  of  clubs,  which  have  done  fine  practical  woi^, 
withont  the  study  of  the  fnndamental  idea.  In  all  cases  the 
memb^ship  of  the  clubs  has  been  taken  from  the  1909  Di- 
rectory, lliis  makes  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  tabulation. 
As  in  the  instance  of  Alabama,  the  first  state  alphabetically, 
forty-six  clubs  are  scheduled,  and  reports  are  received  from 
fifty-nine,  Alabama  having  a  present  membership  of  sixty- 
seven.  Other  states  will  show  like  difference  owing  to  increase 
in  number  of  clnbs  since  the  IXirectory  was  issued. 
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Of  the  6,290  dubs,  anawen  vere  recedved  from  1,839,  of 
which  1,149  report  no  acttvi^,  and  390  aoBwer  the  qneetion 
in  the  alBrmatiTe. 

The  two  "banner"  states  are  Michigan  and  Florida,  the 
former  having  a  majority  of  nineteen  clnbe  reporting  interest, 
and  Florida  having  ei^t  In  excess  of  the  negatives.  Five 
states — Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Utah,  Canal  Zone  and  West 
Virginia — have  not  a  dnb  reporting  activity  under  this  head. 

Yonr  chairman  feels,  however,  that  a  detailed  statistical 
report  of  woi^  attempted,  is  not  the  paramount  question 
today,  and  accordingly  this  program  has  been  arranged  with 
a  view  to  presenting  the  doctrine,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
^'^th  that  is  in  na."  The  chairman  mnst  take  a  moment  ot 
time,  however,  to  make  one  earnest  appeal  to  the  State  Presi- 
dents. This  entreaty  is  In  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the 
respectiTe  Btate  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Befonn  Com- 
mittee. 

Letters  of  this  sort  have  beat  frequently  rectived  daring 
the  pMt  two  years.  To  qnote,  "I  have  been  appointed  State 
Chairman  of  Civil  Service  Beform.  Please  give  me  some  in- 
formation abont  the  work,  as  I  do  not  even  know  the  meaning 
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of  the  enbject."  To  endeavor  to  educate  a  cbainnan  by  letter, 
OQ  a  great  question  in  political  economj,  with  the  hope  that 
Bhe  will  in  turn  educate  a  whole  State  in  one  year,  is  worse 
than  a  "forlorn  hope,"  and  the  fallnre  in  many  States  to 
understand  this  subject,  which  is  the  actual  underlying  fonnda- 
tion  of  all  good  gOTemment  and  the  basis  of  hope  for  all 
reforms,  is  largely  due  to  a  selection  of  State  Chairman,  with- 
out soffldent  consideration  of  their  fitness  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  Will  not  each  State  President  heed  this  moat 
heartfelt  appeal?  Do  not  choose  a  chairman  because  of  her 
geographical  situation,  nor  her  club  affiliation,  but  because  she 
believee  in  Civil  Service  Beform,  and  is  willing  to  work  for  it. 
Do  not  choose  her  for  one  year  only.  The  woman  who  raiters 
into  this  campaign  should  enUst  for  the  war,  and  no  change 
of  administration  should  affect  these  captains.  Crystalized, 
the  two  requests  made  of  the  State  Pfesidents  are  as  foUowa: 

First,  sdect  the  State  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Service  Com- 
mittee because  of  her  belief  in,  and  understanding  of  the  cause. 

Second,  let  it  be  a  law  of  each  State  Federation  that  sndi 
a  chairman  shall  remain  in  office  for  an  indefinite  period. 

HI8T0ET  OP  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  BEPOEM 
COMMITTEE. 
THE  INCEPTION. 
miss  geobgie  a.  baoon,  magsaohusbtts. 
Madam    Pbbsidbnt  and  Mbhbzbs  of  thi  Convbntion: 
The   actual   inception    of   the    Civil    Service    Beform    Com- 
mittee dates  back  eight  years.    In  order  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  reason  of  ite  existence,  I  shall  suggest  to  yon  in 
rapid  succession  the  need  of  such  a  movement,  ^e  persons  who 
stood  sponsor  at  its  birth,  the  reasons  why  wom^  should  aid 
in  its  development,  and  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  wortc 
of  this  great  ot^anizatEon. 

Did  time  allow,  I  should  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Andrew  Jackson  and  see  how  the  influencea  which 
emanated  from  Aaron  Burr  and  his  skilled  political  pupil, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  were  reaponslble  for  the  introductfim  into 
our  national  life  of  that  system  whose  watchword  is  ^o  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils." 
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To  the  time  of  Abrabam  Lincoln  to  realize  hov  the  Bpoils 
SyBtem  threatened  onr  rer;  existence  as  a  nation ;  and  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Qarfleld  b;  a  disappointed  office 
seeker  who  sought  revenge. 

Thai  I  ataonld  try  to  familiarize  joa  with  the  efforts  made 
in  hehalf  of  reform;  efforts  which  b^an  as  early  as  1829 
and  contiiQaed  almost  without  cessation  until  1883,  when 
the  paaaage  of  the  P^dleton  Bill  in  Congreu  placed  the  reform 
on  a  firm  footing  in  oar  national  goTcmment  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Civil  Service  lav  in  New  York  State  showed  the 
power  of  pnblic  opinion  when  subjected  to  ontiring  preasnre. 

Then  I  ahonld  call  your  attention  to  the  organization  of 
the  National  Civic  Service  Beform  League;  to  Mr.  Qeorge 
William  Curtis,  its  first  president,  whose  lofty  views  were  al- 
ways inspiring  to  the  popular  mind,  and  to  Carl  Schurz,  the 
League's  second  president,  who,  to  quote  President  Eliot,  "was 
always  a  leader  of  the  people  and,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
devoted  servant  of  this  great  reform." 

Then  I  should  point  out  to  yon  the  evils  of  the  Spoils 
System  as  foond  in  the  administration  of  onr  states  and  their 
iniquitous  effect  npon  everything  in  oar  daily  lives  except  the 
air  we  breathe,  oftentimes  affecting  even  that. 

Then  I  should  ask  you  to  consider  the  stand  woman  has 
ever  taken  for  high  ideals,  her  untiring  energy  in  promoting 
those  causes  which  seem  to  her  just,  her  rapidly  growing  in- 
terest in  public  questions,  and  her  influence  which  through 
oi^anization  knows  no  bounds. 

Then  I  should  acquaint  you  with  the  work  and  Ures  of 
two  devoted  women,  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Bussell  Lowell  of 
New  York,  and  Mias  Perkins  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  facts,  pnblic  spirit  and  far-sighted 
Tision  easily  fitted  them  for  leaders  in  woman's  endeavor  for 
this  reform. 

To  Mrs.  Lowell,  full  credit  should  be  givea  for  having 
founded  the  first  organization  of  women  to  push  forward  Civil 
Service  Beform:  The  Women's  Aoziliaty  to  the  National  Civil 
Service  Beform  Leagne. 

Bealizing  the  possibilities  of  the  Club  movement,  Hiss 
Perkins  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Civil  Service 
Beform  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  womoi's  clnbs.    Throng  her 
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effort!  certain  womoi,  and  groups  of  women,  became  interested 
in  its  promotion;  at  the  Biennials  in  Milwaukee  and  Los 
Angeles,  bearings  were  given  the  cause;  and  at  the  latter  a 
reeolation  adopted  which  added  to  the  Standing  Conunitteea 
of  the  Federation  one  on  Civil  Service  Reform. 

In  February,  1903,  active  wo^  was  begun  and  thus  was 
established  in  the  General  Federation  a  movement  which  is 
the  basic  principle  of  all  lines  of  Federation  work,  a  move- 
ment which  emphasizes  service  for  hamanity  in  its  deepest^ 
tmest  sense,  and  vriiich,  as  time  goes  on,  will  demonstate  the 
fact  that  good  citizenship,  honest  goremment  and  an  upright 
national  life  depend  not  upon  the  patriotism  of  war  but  upon 
the  best  and  noblest  patriotism  of  peace 

FROOBE8S. 
MBS.  FBf^EBICE  H.  COLE,  NEBRASKA. 

Uadam  Chaikman  ANi>  Mbmbbrb  op  thh  Convention  :  In 
answer  to  the  query  as  to  what  progress  the  Civil  Service 
Beform  Committee  has  made  in  its  work,  the  fairest  and  moat 
comprehensive  reply  would  be  to  say  at  once  that  I  believe 
it  lies  mainly  in  an  aroused  public  sentiment  for  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  sense  and  sound  morals  to  the  retention  of  onr 
public  servants,  rather  than  in  any  marvelous  list  of  definite 
accompli  shments. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  accurately  statistics  which  will 
absolutely  point  out  the  degree  of  progress  made  by  the  Gai- 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  In  the  work  of  this  special 
committee.  The  briefest  statement  from  which  we  may  draw 
approximately  accurate  deductions  shows  that  in  June,  1906, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  existence,  the  committee  chair- 
man reported  being  in  correspondence  with  twenty-nine  statBS, 
in  which  200  clubs  held  meetings.  Today  our  chairman  reports 
forty-one  states  at  work,  with  309  meetings. 

Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  this  comparison  does 
not  leave  an  encouraging  balance  to  onr  credit;  but  we  most 
remember  that  all  great  reforms  in  the  world's  history  have 
come  slowly;  minor  r^orms  have  taken  at  least  a  generation, 
while  those  of  major  importance  to  the  world  have  taken 
man;  g^erations  and  sometimes  the  shedding  of  blood  In  their 
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accompluhiDcxit  Cotuerration  has  been  the  tiionght  snggeated 
by  nearly  every  committee  thraoghont  thii  conrentioii ;  yonr 
CiTil  Serrice  Beform  CMumittee  wish  eameetly  to  place  equal 
emphasis  upon  the  word,  "BpecializatioQ,"  and  to  use  ai  the 
key  notes  of  the  progress  of  the  CMl  Berrice  Beform  more- 
ment,  "Spedalizaticai  and  Conserration." 

To  "rise  and  report  progresa"  honestly,  without  bias  of 
enthusiasm  or  prejudice,  is  not  in  all  cases  an  easy  task — 
enthusiasm  leads  os  to  hope  that  this  educational  morement 
for  the  reform  of  our  Civil  Service  has  giren  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  a  right  to  belieTe  that  it  may  claim 
a  share  in  the  really  great  wave  of  sentimait  which  is  today 
sweeping  over  the  country  and  is  bringing  about  the  inreitiga- 
tion  into  and  cleansing  the  goTemmoLt  of  our  munidpalitiefl. 

In  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  the  club  women  hare  been 
a  very  vital  force  in  the  passage  of  their  Civil  Service  Beform 
law,  which  covers  their  State  institutions,  and  beeidee  provid- 
ing for  appointm^its  over  the  care  of  the  onfortnnatea,  the 
comparatively  recent  appointment  of  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  which  has  been  heralded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  as  a  mcwt  noteworthy  achievement  in 
the  forward  movement 

Our  hostess  State  of  Ohio  has  been  working  to  the  end 
that  the  White  Slave  Traffic  might  be  abolished  and  that  their 
Girls'  Industrial  Home  be  better  managed  and  improved. 

Five  minutes  is  all  too  short  to  go  into  any  details  as  to 
what  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  many  otiier  states  are 
doing  and  planning  to  do,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  quote  Pres- 
ident Charles  W.  Elliott  as  saying  that  this  reform  "is  the 
fundamental  governmental  reform  on  the  triumph  of  which  all 
other  reforms  in  American  Governmental  administration  neces- 
sarily depends." 

There  is  time  finally  to  say  that  whether  or  not  we  have 
accomplished  tangible  results  commensurate  with  our  efforts 
certain  it  is  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  are 
awakraing  to  the  necessity  of  trained  and  clean  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  tike 
country  today  having  a  new  city  charter  which  does  not  Intro- 
duce some  form  of  Merit  System. 

That     the     Geain^l     Federation     of     Women's     Clut»' 
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work  is  recognized  as  never  before  1b  evident  when 
OUT  chairman  and  onr  valaed  Mrs.  Oakley  are  called 
for  consultation  to  eit  at  the  council  as  well  aa  the 
feetal  board  with  the  men  who  have  been  working  for  this 
reform  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years.  These  men  and  these 
women  realise  that  we  must  have  specially  trained  men  and 
women  to  work  as  sanitary  inspectors  of  streets  as  well  as 
foods ;  skilled  and  specialized  care  for  our  blind  and  deaf  and 
all  those  who  by  reason  of  God's  providence  have  been  less 
than  normal,  either  morally,  mentally  or  physically. 

They  and  we  realize,  too,  that  if  we  wish  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  the  laws  for  which  we  are  working  to  better  in- 
dustrial and  child  tabor  conditions,  forest  reeerves,  yes,  and 
building  inspection,  than  it  may  be  safe  as  well  as  healthful, 
and  that  onr  world  may  never  again  know  a  parallel  to  the 
Iroquois  fire — we  realise  as  an  American  people  today,  I  say, 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  life  of  our  government  and  people  that 
we  do  have  this  preparatory  training  for  work,  and  that  we 
do  have  the  Merit  System  maintained ;  Uiereby  conserving  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  money  for  untrained  service,  and 
by  good  example  conserving  the  morals  of  the  yonth  of  otir 
land  who  are  our  hope  of  the  future. 

THE  LIONS  IN  THE  WAT: 

INDIFPEBBNCE,  IGNORANCE. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  OLABK,  BOONVILLE^  MIH80UKI. 

Madau  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mdmbbbs  or  thb  Convention  : 
I  have  to  kill  two  lions  of  the  jungle  in  ten  miuntes. 
While  I  may  not  be  able  to  send  their  skins  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  as  Col.  Roosevelt  did  those  of  the  animals 
he  killed  in  Africa,  yet  I  can  but  wish  I  could  send  to  Wash- 
ington a  live  animal  who  would  so  roar  the  sentim^ts  of 
Civil  Service  reforms  of  the  aforesaid  Nimrod,  that  public 
sentiment  for  this  reform  might  be  reinforced  in  National 
councils,  and  mi^t  permeate  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and, 
like  radium,  ^ve  out  the  light  of  htmest  public  service  without 
decreasing  its  own  force  or  volume. 

The  first  lion  that  is  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Indifference.  The  general  report  from  State  Chair- 
men is  that  they  cannot  get  the  clubs  of  the  several  states 
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to  become  interested  in  the  vork  ot  this  conunittee — that  the 
Interest  in  art,  education  and  civics  is  sustained  from  year 
to  year,  but  no  effort  seems  to  swakea  an  intereBt  in  civil 
service  reform.  This  indifference  must  be  ov^come  or  this 
comndttee  cannot  exist  much  longer,  for  it  is  of  little  use  to 
take  funds  from  the  general  Federation  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  this  committee,  or  to  have  the  chairmen  of  the  different 
states  exert  their  strength  and  give  their  time  to  lead  yon  into 
the  promised  land  where  laws  are  honestly  administered  and 
goTemment  is  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  when 
yoQ  turn  your  faces  to  the  fleshpota  of  Egypt  where  one  can 
grow  fat  on  the  spoils  of  otBce. 

Why  is  this  indifference  7  Should  not  women  be  interested 
in  the  proper  enforcement  of  laws  onder  which  they  live  and 
by  which  th^  are  protected?  Should  they  not  se^  to  become 
enlightened  citizms  and  thus  lead  their  childrai  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  requirements  T 

Shonld  tiiey  not  se^  to  know  something  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice and  how  intimately  this  service  is  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  homes  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  KepublicT 
Should  they  not  understand  that,  as  Miss  Perkins  says,  the 
work  of  this  committee  is  liie  connecting  link  of  the  work  of 
all  other  committees,  for  unless  the  laws  are  carried  out  prop- 
erly what  is  the  use  of  having  them  enacted  through  the  labor- 
ious wo  A  of  other  committeea? 

This  ideal  of  honest  pnblic  service  can  never  be  realized 
until  laws  for  civil  service  ntormn  are  on  the  statute  books  of 
all  states,  towns  and  cities.  Since  civil  service  reform  means 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  states,  and  as 
this  name  has  been  on  the  standards  of  those  who  fought, 
bled  and  died  for  it,  I  think  it  should  be  retained  to  the  end 
of  the  fight 

While  the  merit  system  may  mean  the  same  thing  aa  to 
the  placing  of  men  in  office,  through  competitive  examinations 
to  demonstrate  fltness,  yet  before  there  is  a  r^orm,  there  is  a 
civil  service  whose  weakness  must  be  revealed  to  force  a  public 
opinion  to  demand  a  change  of  conditions.  Bight  here  comes 
in  the  crime  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  woman  citizen, 
who  has  as  yet  not  realized  her  obligation  as  a  citizen,  or 
hee  responsibility  to  unfortunate  conditions  in  the  body  politic 
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that  ma7,  if  aUoved  to  nm,  bring  disaster  opon  bar  and  htr 
children.  If  this  same  dtizen  wonld  overcome  her  inertia, 
her  lore  of  ease  and  Inxtu?  and  seize  the  svord  of  the  spirit, 
and  press  it  into  the  bowels  of  fact,  she  woald  become  a  verit- 
able 8ir  Galahad  in  overconuDg  evil  and  in  cleansing  the 
Aegean  stables  of  political  greed  and  graft. 

When  the  two  lions  of  indifference  and  ignorance  are 
killed,  woman  will  rise  from  the  Jtingle  of  traditions  wbicb 
have  so  long  shackled  her  life,  and  assuming  her  responsibility 
to  the  tr^d  of  events,  will  ask  in  no  uncertain  tone  of  the 
powers  that  be  wfa?  certain  things  are  so — wh?  should  not 
ever?  citizen  have  an  equal  opportunity — wh;  should  not  the 
offices  created  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  tiie  State 
be  filled  with  men  who  are  trained,  or  who  have  trained  them- 
selves for  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  answer  to  these 
questions  will  be  a  Civil  Service  Beform  law  for  every  com- 
munity. 

Again,  the  work  of  this  committee  bears  a  closer  relation 
to  the  general  work  of  the  Federation  than  any  other.  This 
wo^  is  general  in  its  scope,  it  pertains  to  national  as  well  as 
to  local  interests,  to  the  creation  of  an  ideal  patriotism,  to 
the  making  of  a  pure  citizensliip  which  will  be  as  a  veritable 
foundation  stone  to  the  ezistence  of  a  pure  democracy,  to  the 
forming  ot  a  sentiment  for  the  preservation  of  the  institutions 
of  oar  country,  both  political  and  eleemosynary — all  of  these 
efforts  will  be  made  into  achievements — through  an  enlightened 
adfishnesB  which  is  made  op  ot  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
and  a  consideration  of  one's  life  to  be  lived  under  the  Ttsrj 
best  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  surest  that  if  the  clubs  would 
devote  one  or  two  meetings  to  civil  service  reform,  by  means 
of  programs  which  have  been  arranged  by  Hrs.  Oakley,  and 
which  may  be  bad  by  asking  for  them,  great  interest  might 
be  aroused  in  this  subject  of  Civil  Service  Beform. 

If  the  clubs  were  to  do  this  I  can  assure  them  they  would 
■Qnd  this  subject  anything  but  stupid.  It  pertains  so  closely 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  so  many  great  men  have 
considered  it,  so  many  impassioned  speeches  have  been  made 
for  it,  that  its  consideration  will  lead  the  clnbs  into  a  field  of 
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pure  cnltore  frhich  takes  account  of  the  greet  factora  vhicb 
are  maJdng  hiatoTy  each  day. 

I  can  but  hope  that  each  dnb  woman  will  take  home  with 
her  from  this  Biennial  a  message  in  her  heart  of  her  doty  to 
the  life  of  today  as  it  ia  developed  nnder  condltionB  for  which 
she  is  responsible  as  to  her  inflaence  and  knowledge,  and  if 
she  does  not  exert  these,  lions  will  appear  which  will  destroy 
all  the  barricades  which  have  been  erected  in  the  forgoing 
yean  to  protect  her  home,  her  chlldroi  and  the  conditions 
of  life  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 
MBS.  IJEOTA  W.  EBIL.,  UICHIGAN. 

Madah  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mbhbhbs  of  thb  Convbntion: 
When  asked  by  Hrs.  Decker  to  speak  to  this  convention  on 
the  "Ontlook"  of  the  Civil  Service  Beform  committee,  I  wrote 
her  that  I  knew  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  ontlook  outside 
of  my  own  State  and  that  all  I  conld  do  would  be  to  give  yon 
a  brief  report  of  what  onr  Michigan  committee  has  done  and 
hopea  to  do. 

When  the  present  committee  took  op  its  work  after  ap- 
pointment at  the  state  meeting  in  October,  1908,  it  was  with 
these  words  from  the  exangnral  address  of  the  retiring  Pres- 
ident ringing  in  oar  ears  and  weighing  on  oar  hearts,  "of  all 
onr  Federation  work,  Civil  Service  Beform  is  the  hardest  in 
which  to  interest  the  clnbs." 

Feeling  it  necessary  to  find  oat  the  caase  for  this  indiffer- 
oice  and  also  what  had  already  been  done  toward  awakening 
an  interest,  before  formnlating  any  plans  for  work,  we  decided 
to  take  antil  January  first  for  preparation.  Daring  this  time 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  pat  myself  into  communication 
with  every  Civil  Service  Beform  worker  in  the  country  of 
whom  I  could  hear,  and  asked  for  help,  and  it  haa  been  most 
generonsly  given  by  all.  If  our  committee  has  done  anything 
worth  while,  it  has  been  because  of  the  constant  encouragement 
and  advice  by  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Qeaeral  Fed- 
eration Committee,  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
secretaries  of  the  Hassachosetts  and  New  York  Anziliaries 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  National  League  and  our  own  New 
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Btate  Le^pie,  for  I  did  not  confine  my  correspondence  to  the 
women  workers,  bat  from  the  first  have  kept  in  close  com- 
mnnication  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform  leaders  among  the 
men. 

When  we  were  finally  ready  to  b^in  onr  work,  we  divided 
the  clnbs  in  the  Federation  between  the  fonr  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  each  club  president  a  postal  card  was  sent 
asking  her  co-operation  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  central  committee 
and  by  making  room  for  this  snbject  on  her  program.     In 
three  months  after  these  postals  were  sent  OQt  we  had  eighty 
Civil  Service  Beform  committees  in  the  state  and  place  had 
been  made  for  thirty  programs  that  had  not  been  planned  for 
when  year  books  were  made  out.    As  fast  as  these  committees 
are  appointed,  they  are,  through  the  generosity  of  the  National 
Leagne  and  the  New  York  and  Massachnsetts  Auxiliaries,  sup- 
plied with  literature  for  their  instrnction  and  a  letter  giving 
directionB  for  work  is  written  them  by  a  member  of  the  central 
committee.    These  committees  are  asked: 
To  tfaoron^ly  inform  themselves. 
To  provide  at  least  one  program  for  their  club. 
To  circulate  literature. 
To  place  literature  in  libraries. 
To  place  primers  in  schools. 
To  influence  newspapers  to  agitate  subject. 
To  study  conditions  in  state,  county  and  cily  and  report 
frequently  to  their  clubs  and  to  state  committee. 

To  try  to  interest  churches  to  take  up  the  agitation  for 
this  reform. 

Another  part  of  onr  plan  has  been  to  provide  speakers  for 
clubs.  We  now  have  five  women  in  the  State  who  are  prepared 
to  apeak  to  clubs  for  their  expenses  only. 

We  asked  for  and  were  granted  a  speaker  on  Civil  Service 
Beform  at  the  1909  Federation  meeting. 

The  interest  has  been  steadily  growing  until  now  138  clubs 
in  the  State  are  doing  this  work  either  through  a  special 
committee  or  through  other  committeea. 

The  work  has  become  so  heavy  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  ask  the  Board  to  give  us  two  new  members  on  our  com- 
mittee. 
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BbortI;  after  the  Bending  out  of  onr  flnt  postal  cards  there 
appeared  an  item  in  the  papers  stating  that  a  State  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  had  been  organized  at  Lansing  for  the 
purpose  of  working  for  a  Ciril  Service  Beform  lav.  I  wrote 
at  once  to  the  President,  Mr.  Ba;  Stannard  Baker,  telling  him 
of  the  educational  plan  of  onr  conunittee  and  asking  what  we 
conld  do  to  help  along  the  legisIatiTe  work.  As  the  secretar? 
and  treasurer  were  residents  of  m;  own  city,  I  could  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  and  keep  m;  committees  all  over 
the  state  advised.  We  tried  to  look  after  the  "edocation  and 
agitation"  while  the  men  attended  to  the  "legislative"  part  of 
the  pn^ram.  A  bill  was  presented  to  both  honsea  and,  thoagh 
it  was  lost,  the  work  was  not  loet  by  any  means,  as  we  have  a 
record  of  how  every  member  voted  and  this  will  make  excellent 
material  to  etart  with  daring  approaching  elections. 

The  ontlook  in  Michigan  can  perhaps  be  made  clearer  to 
yon  by  comparing  some  significant  features  of  the  presoit 
situation  with  those  of  time  of  the  last  session  of  our  1^- 
islatore. 

Then  we  had  a  governor  who  was  openly  opposed  to  the 
Merit  system  and  fought  the  Civil  Service  Beform  bill  by  every 
means  in  his  power;  we  had  a  large  majority  in  both  houses 
of  l^islature  who  were  either  oppcwed  to  the  Merit  system  or 
indifferent  to  it.  We  had  a  public  so  accustomed  to  the  spoils 
system  that  they  had  come  to  accept  it  as  inevitable  and  the 
only  forces  with  which  to  fight  these  were  a  little  hand  of 
men  forming  the  League  some  club  committees  scattered  over 
the  State  and  two  or  three  newspapers  advocating  the  reform. 
}fow  we  are  preparing  for  election  and  each  of  the  four  can- 
didates for  governor  has  publicly  pledged  himself  to  support 
Civil  Service  Beform.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  similarly 
I^edge  each  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  Many  leading 
papers  in  the  State  are  showing  friendliness  toward  the  move- 
ment and  as  a  working  force  we  have  these  nnmerons  club 
committees,  though  Collegiate  Allumnae  Association,  Civil 
Service  Beform  Committees  and  the  State  League  all  strei^th- 
ened  and  trained  by  the  year  and  a  half  of  service  and  all 
working  together  under  one  general  plan.  The  State  League, 
at  its  annual  meeting,  changed  its  constitution  so  as  to  admit 
women  members.    We  expect  before  the  next  session  of  the 
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Legislature  to  hare  at  least  one  thoasaiid  members  and  oar 
committees  are  helping  to  bring  tbia  about 

Mrs.  Decker  has  asked  me  to  presoit  to  70T1  my  definite 
plan  of  work  for  interesting  the  men.  /  had  none.  My  whole 
plan  was  simply  through  education  and  agitation,  to  create  a 
general  public  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  spoils  system 
as  onivereally  practiced  in  the  administration  of  governmental 
business  in  Michigan  and  to  awaken  a  sentiment  faroriDg 
reform.  We  have  worked  with  all  onr  minds,  mi^t  and 
strength  and  so  far  we  have  found  no  "lions  in  the  way"' 
worthy  of  serions  consideration.  When  we  have  met  what 
appeared  to  be  snch  we  have 

"Approached  the  awful  creature 

With  an  absent-minded  air, 
And  walked  directly  through  him 
As  if  he  wasn't  there." 

Education  Is  the  weapon  which  will  kill  out  the  "Lions"' 
of  "Indifference"  and  "Ignorance"  and  even  "Partisanship." 

I  do  not  claim  for  oar  Civil  Service  Committee  the  entire 
credit  for  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs  in  our  State,  by  any 
means,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  club  women  will  but  take  up 
this  work  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  with  faith  and  optimistic 
enthusiasm,  the  men  will  be  compelled  to  fall  in  line  and  help 
to  bring  about  a  better  di^. 

THE  DBAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

mfis.  a.  ota&b  best,  btan8ton,  illinois. 

Madam  President  and  Mbmbbbs  op  thb  Gonvbntion: 
The  Drama  League,  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  Art 
Institute  in  Chicago  last  month,  grew  out  of  the  realization 
(Ot  the  part  of  a  small  body  of  women  of  the  need  of  the 
momrat — the  actual  paralyzing  imminoice  of  the  peril  to  onr 
nation  from  the  prevention  of  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
of  oar  daily  lives — the  stage  today.  The  public  is  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment,  is  eager  for  the  chance  to  rally  to  the 
relief  of  dramatic  conditions  in  America.  The  people  at  lai^ 
are  b^iinning  to  realize  that  the  conditions  in  Amoica  are 
far  worse  than  in  other  conntries  and  are  anxious  to  improve 
those  conditions.    They  are  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  iulMseut 
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in  the  powerful  influence  of  the  drama  orer  the  pnbllc,  if  that 
inflnence  is  not  oinobling,  uplifting.  They  appreciate  its 
fowtr  for  good  if  properly  directed. 

The  more  we  studied  into  the  matter,  the  more  obvioua  it 
Memed  that  conditions  coold  be  improved  only  by  educating 
the  pnblic  to  demand  and  sapport  only  the  better  claaa  of 
plays.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  pnblic — the  great  tbeaterloT- 
ing,  theater-going  pnblic — accepts  and  enjoys,  or  tries  to  enjoy, 
whatever  is  givcai  to  it  Ai  soon  as  we  can  provide  the  man- 
agers with  an  intelligent  aadience,  demanding  good  plays  and 
only  good  plays,  jnst  so  soon  will  they  produce  good  plays. 
Bnt  it  win  be  of  no  nse  to  induce  the  managers  to  produce  only 
high  art  nntil  yon  secore  yonr  pnblic  for  high  art.  We  cannot 
force  a  new  theater  npon  an  unwilling  pnblic;  we  must  flnt 
locate  conditions  from  which  a  new  theater  will  spring  nat- 
urally and  of  its  own  making. 

As  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  tiie  object  of  the  League  is : 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  best  drama  and  to  awaken 
the  public  to  the  Importance  of  the  theater  as  a  social  force 
and  to  its  education  valne  if  maintained  on  a  high  level  of 
art  and  morals. 

To  harmonise  and  unite  forces  already  existing  for  making 
this  movemeat  nation  wide. 

To  coHirdinate  the  work  of  all  assodations  and  individuals 
interested  in  educating  the  pnblic  to  appreciate  and  demand 
the  best  drama. 

Besides  the  educational  feature  of  the  work,  we  aim  to 
organize  tiie  tlkeater-going  membership  of  the  clubs  of  the 
country,  both  men  and  women,  and  the  individual  members 
whom  we  hope  to  acquire  throughout  the  coontry,  into 
a  body  which  shall  faithfully  support  all  plays  re- 
cdving  the  League's  stamp  of  approval — a  body  which 
shall  consider  itself  pledged  to  ignore  all  plays  deliberately 
catering  to  Indecencies  or  that  are  or  no  literary  or 
structural  value.  The  standard  of  judgment  will  be  broad 
enough  to  include  comedy  and  even  farce  if  it  be  good  material, 
well  constructed,  with  no  evil  tendencies,  reflecting  life  in  a 
manner  to  enlighten  and  improve,  as  weU  as  to  amuse. 

It  will  labor  valiantly  to  encourage  the  publication  and 
translation  of  plays  by  furnishing  a  reading  pnblic  for  plays. 
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It  can  aim,  also,  to  encourage  the  stnd;  of  dramatic  writing 
as  a  seriona  vocation  requiring  apedal  training. 

The  Drama  IJeagne  has  been  in  existence  only  a  month 
and  yet  it  already  conaista  of  siz^-three  women's  clubs  and 
an  ag^^r^ate  membership  of  orer  fifteen  thonsand.  Inquiries 
and  requests  are  coming  in  erery  day  from  cities  all  over  the 
coontry  showing  the  great  pabUc  interest  in  this  work.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  enlist  the  clabs  of  the  entire  country  to 
join  the  organized  movement. 
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THE  FIRST  nCE-PRESIDENT,  MBS.  J.  E.  COWLES,  IN  THE  GHAIB. 

The  eyening  meeting  of  May  16,  was  devoted  to  reports 
of  the  State  PresideDts.  The  presidents  reported  in  groups, 
each  one  carrying  her  state  flag,  and  aoswering  the  qnestion 
"What  is  Your  State's  Best  Asset?"  The  Choir  of  Brasses 
rendered  "A  Stronghold  Sure,"  "I>oxology"  and  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  WYieii  the  National  flag  was  unfurled, 
each  president  placed  her  State  flag  In  the  receptacle  on  the 
platform,  thus  emphasizing  "Unity  in  Diversity."  Beports 
from  every  State  Federation  follow: 

ALABAMA, 

mbs.  fhabbs  oolbman. 

Madau  Pbbbidbnt  and  Mkubbbs  op  tub  Gonvuntion: 
Alabama  sends  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  most 
snccessfnl  Biennial. 

At  present  Alabama  has  sixty-eight  federated  clnbs,  rep- 
resenting approximately  1,800  members.  At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  the  addition  of  thirteen  clnba  was  annoonced.  Since 
the  first  report  to  this  body,  all  committees  have  been  read- 
justed to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  the  General 
Federation,  varying  only  to  meet  local  demands.  They  are: 
Art,  Forestry,  Klndei^rten,  Civics,  School,  Improvemrat, 
Edncatlon,  Legislature,  Bureau  of  Information  and  Loan 
Scholarship. 

The  Art  Committee,  a  new  one,  has  just  completed  it> 
first  work.  A  plaster  cast  of  the  willed  victory  of  Bamothrace, 
valned  at  (200,  was  awarded  to  the  first  high  school  offering 
to  pay  half  the  amount,  the  committee  to  defray  the  other  half. 
Montgomery  was  the  first  applicant  and  the  handsome  piece 
of  statuary  will  adorn  the  new  building  just  being  completed 
and  called  Sydney  Lanier  High  School,  in  huu^r  of  our  be- 
loved poet 
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We  are  still  uDdauDted  in  our  efforts  for  legiBlatlon  for 
the  protection  of  life,  health  and  moral  velfare  of  our  women 
and  childrOL 

In  the  line  of  OivicB  tiiere  is  an  awakening  thronghoat 
the  State,  for  which  our  women  are  largely  respoDBible. 

Under  the  head  of  Education,  nearly  all  the  voric  of  onr 
Federation  might  be  placed,  for  the  work  int^mingles  with 
nearly  all  State  work.  Under  direction  of  this  conuoittec^ 
Alabama  entered  one  applicant  for  International  Scholarahip, 
and  were  gratified  indeed  at  the  place  achieved  by  Him  Lot* 
Bpeich.  She  was  third  in  the  race.  All  School  ImproTemcnt 
work  is  intermingled  with  the  work  of  this  committee,  and 
Alabama  is  prond  of  the  work  done.  The  Chairman  annooncei 
that  tbia  Fall  erei^  county  in  the  State  will  be  organized  for 
this  work,  and  as  result  of  onr  efforts  there  is  in  Alabama 
today  a  School  Improvement  Association  which  U  aae  of  the 
strongest  organizations,  whether  of  men  or  womoi,  in  the 
State.  The  Federation  continues  its  hundred  dollar  prize  to 
the  county  association  submitting  best  report  Onr  Scholar- 
ship Committee  is  one  of  the  moet  active  in  the  Stat^  and  the 
work  in  this  line  is  respcHided  to  by  every  federated  cinb. 
We,  this  year,  are  maintaining  two  scholarBhipa  at  Hontevallo 
Industrial  School,  one  at  University  of  Alabama,  one  at  Gamp 
Hill,  and  one  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inatitnte,  for  the  bmefit 
of  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  Beform  School.  The  women 
are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  raise  a  permanent  endowment 
fnnd  for  these  scholatshipa,  and  we  hope  to  report  the  success 
of  tUs  effort  at  next  annnal  meeting. 

Our  Bnreao  of  Information  is  bdng  modeled  as  nearly 
as  possible  after  that  of  General  Federation.  Alabama  ia 
proud  of  fact  that  the  snggeation  of  a  memb^  of  this  com- 
mittee for  an  Interstate  Literary  Contest,  was  accepted  by 
General  Federation.  In  all  other  departments  are  oar  women 
doing  earnest,  thoughtful  work,  and,  as  an  organization,  are  we 
being  broadened  and  inspired  by  association  with  the  greater 
organization~the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clnba. 
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UBS.  SmNBT  a  NBW80U. 

Madam  Prbsidint  and  HauBURs  or  thb  Gomvbntion: 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federated  Clnba  of  Arisona,  vitfa 
thirty-Bix  del^atee  in  attendance,  was  held  in  Tocson  th« 
eleventh,  trelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Jannary,  1910. 
In  addition  to  an  interesting  program,  important  bnainess  wag 
traneacted.  Beveral  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution, 
among  which  was  the  rearrangement  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees to  correspond  to  the  standing  committees  of  the  Qen.- 
eral  Federation. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Federated  Clabe  of  this  territory  ntun- 
bered  eighteen,  with  a  membership  of  553;  since  that  tim^ 
six  clnbs  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  the  membership 
raised  approximately  to  seven  bimdred.  Daring  this  interval, 
however,  two  clnbs  have  disbanded,  in  small  towns  where  the 
popnlation  is  shifting,  thus  making  the  number  of  Federated 
Clubs  today  twenty-two.  The  CoU^ate  CInb  of  Tucson  ia 
tbe  last  to  enter  onr  organization ;  it  is  a  body  of  tliirty-tbree 
coUe^  women,  all  graduates  of  institutions  of  good  standing. 
Two  of  the  thirteen  counties  in  the  territory  have  no  federated 
dnbe,  as  the  towns  are  small  and  as  jet  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. According  to  the  constitntion,  as  amended  at  the  rec^t 
Federation  meeting,  the  General  Federation  Secretary  is  Chair- 
man of  the  CInb  Kctension  Committee,  and  we  hope  before  the 
dose  of  the  year  to  welcome  several  new  clubs. 

Of  the  twenty-two  dobs,  more  than  half  are  doing  depart- 
ment work,  though  not  all  of  this  nomber  are  divided  into 
diflFerent  sectioos  for  the  purpose.  Interest  seems  to  have 
centered  chi^y  in  the  following  lines :  art,  history,  literature, 
domestic  sdence,  philanthropy,  food  sanitation,  forestry,  juve- 
nile court  and  dvics.  B^ular  programs  have  been  given,  but 
reports  also  tell  of  special  work,  such  as  art  exhibits,  evening 
lectures  and  conc^^  open  to  the  public,  demonstrations  in 
domestic  sdeoce,  both  cooking  and  nursing,  pure  food  exhibitB, 
beantifjring  yards  and  streets,  establishing  and  Tnw*"tfl''n''ng 
reading  room  and  free  drculating  library,  securing  donations 
of  boohs  for  public  libraries,  di8txibntiI^;  clothing  and  other 
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supplies  to  the  poor,  giving  ChriBtmas  entertainments  for 
poor  children,  contribating  to  the  support  of  manaal  training 
in  the  public  schools,  planting  trees  and  vines,  teaching  the 
proper  obserrance  of  Arbor  Da;,  and  many  other  lines  of  cItIc 
and  philanthropic  work. 

The  rarions  Standing  Committees  rc^rt  progreas,  most 
of  them  co-operating  with  the  same  committees  of  the  General 
Federation.  The  Forestrr  Committee  has  investigated  local 
conditions  carefnll;,  and  sent  resolutions  pertaining  to  forest 
preservation  in  Arizona  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  our  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress. The  L^;islative  Committee  has  been  instnunental  in 
having  several  important  bills  passed  b;  the  Ii^ialatore,  and 
is  planning  to  do  some  effective  work  relating  to  the  new  State 
Constitution. 

One  clab  owns  its  club  honse,  several  others  will  bnild 
soon,  and  still  others  have  a  rapidly  growing  building  fund. 
In  many  cases  the  clubs  rent  rooms,  and  fnmish  them  with 
piano,  good  fnmitnre,  mge  and  pictures.  In  this  way  is  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  permanent  home. 

ABEANSAB. 

UBS.   S*"*"   B.   BLLSWOBTH. 

Hadau  Pbbbidiint  and  Hbhbkbs  or  thb  GoNvntrtON: 
Arkansas  sends  most  cordial  greetings  to  yon  and  claims 
Progress,  which,  according  to  Browning,  is  "Han's  diatiiictive 
mark — alone."  We  take  pride  In  stating  that  along  lines  of 
Education,  Civics,  Household  Economics  and  Libraries,  excel- 
lent work  has  been  accomplished.  The  establishment  of  School 
Improvement  Assodatioos  In  many  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  State  has  been  made  possible  by  tiie  earnest  endeavor 
of  our  club  womoi;  and  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  tiieae 
same  good  women  better  laws  for  the  education  of  the  child, 
morally  and  physically,  are  being  passed.  The  State  of  Arkan- 
sas is  moontainous,  has  an  exceptionally  healtl;^  climate,  and 
Innumerable  mineral  springs;  in  fact,  it  might  be  designated 
the  state  of  life-giving  water.  Hence,  it  Is  In  keeping  with 
all  history  that  the  people  of  such  a  coxmtry  are  bright,  intel- 
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ligent,  contented  and  happy.  Tell  an  Arkansan  that  he  most 
change  his  habits  and  keep  op  with  the  Nation's  progren 
and  he  will  cheerfDllr  fall  in  line. 

We  have  an  official  oi^an  for  the  State  Federation.  It  is 
only  four  month's  old,  but  the  Arkansas  Clab  Joomal  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  organs  of  other  states. 

We  were  indebted  to  Mrs.  Bofns  Williams,  of  the  G.  F. 
W.  C  Health  department  for  a  beautifol  design  of  ChristtnaB 
stamp.  Forty-two  clubs  used  and  sold  the  stamps.  We  sold 
abont  the  number  purchased  and  will  sell  the  remainder  next 
Christmas. 

We  are  now  ni^g  the  boilding  of  dnb  honies  as  the 
most  effectnal  means  of  promnlgating  onr  ideas.  To  obtain 
resnlts  we  mnst  co-operate  and  co-operating  we  think  is  best 
secored  by  personal  contact  We  firmly  believe  in  woman's 
influence  over  man,  for  good  or  bad ;  and  we  are  opposed  to 
putting  on  an  aggressive  armor.  The  gentle  manner  and  soft 
answer,  we  believe,  will  move  legislators  and  magnatea  of  wide 
Bpread  name  to  restore  onr  classical  old  State  House  to  its 
pristine  beauty,  and  to  give  ns  permanent  quarters  within  its 
walls.    Public  sentiment  already  seems  coming  our  way. 

We  have  received  new  inspiration  from  the  presence  of 
onr  highly  esteemed  Qeaieral  Federation  Presidoit,  Mrs.  Philip 
N.  Moore.  The  word  that  she  was  coming  electrified  the  dubia 
and  resulted  in  bringing  together  at  our  recent  annoal  meeting 
a  larger  number  of  earnest  worhers  than  ever  before.  We  thank 
Mrs.  Moore  for  the  honor  and  pleasure  given  ns;  ve  thank  all 
those  active  chairmen  of  committees  for  keeping  as  on  the 
"Qui  Vive,"  and  we  heartily  endorse  every  resolution  that  may 
be  offered  here  expressing  appreciation  of  the  beantifnl  hos- 
pitality of  the  Cincinnati  ladies. 

GALIFOBNIA. 
HB8.  KU8SELL  J.  WATERS. 
Masau  Phesidbnt  ANn  MsHsnts  op  thb  Convbntion: 
During  the  past  two  years  our  State  has  made  great  gain 
in  federation  interest,  and  the  activity  in  all  departments  has 
beea  greater  than  ever  before.  Ifot  only  has  our  membership 
increased  to  266  clubs,  represented  by  23,000  women,  but 
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■ercral  of  our  largeat  claba,  bitlLerto  indiffierent  to  tbe  caaa^ 
have  actiTely  come  into  the  work. 

California  is  the  land  of  immenBltiea,  and  tiiis  is  both  an 
advantage  and  a  disadvantage  in  our  federation  work.  The 
great  Bi«  of  all  onr  districts  hampers  the  work,  as  olficial 
rieiting  is  neceeBarilj  limited,  and  correapondence,  however 
vigoronsl;  prosecuted,  ladu  the  ralne  of  p»BCflial  contact.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  our  large  dnbs,  one  of  whidi  numbers  1,100 
members,  anotlier  1,000,  and  many  of  which  range  from  100 
to  SOO,  we  have  great  power,  as  anj  federation  project  takcD 
ap  and  endorsed  b;  these  clnbs  Is  given  great  impetns,  imme- 
diate and  far-reaching. 

In  accordance  with  the  reeommendatione  of  oar  Geaiecal 
Federation  President,  we  established  the  departments  of  Press, 
Waterways,  Civil  Service  Beform  and  L^islation,  and  in  all 
these  deiiartmeaits  have  laid  most  snbetantial  foondation  work. 
In  oar  Information  Borean,  which  we  are  trying  to  have 
made  permanent,  we  bdiieve  we  will  in  time  have  soroethiag 
which  may  mean  as  mnch  to  the  State  as  does  onr  Qeneral 
-  Federation  Bureau  to  the  national  work. 

Most  of  onr  clubs  have  passed  through  the  purely  literary 
stage  and  their  programs,  as  well  as  the  programs  of  the 
District  and  State  ConvHitions,  are  greatly  changed.  Social, 
civic  and  indnstrial  qnestions  are  not  only  presented  and  dis- 
cussed, but  acted  upon  so  effectively  that  there  is  no  large 
movement  in  the  State  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  California 
Federation  for  support  and  endorsement.  Among  the  organ- 
izations thus  assisted  are  tiie  Audubon  Society,  ttie  State 
Board  of  Health  in  Anti-Tuberculosis  work,  and  the  Tom^ 
Womrai's  Christian  Association  in  philanthropic  work. 

The  Federation  Courier  has  been  launched  as  a  State 
federation  magazine  this  past  year,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  is  to  be  continued  this  coming  year  under  private 
management,  so  far  as  its  finances  are  concerned,  bat  vrith 
onr  able  past  Presidoit  and  Corresponding  Secretary  as  its 
editors,  we  look  forward  to  a  year  of  still  greater  improvemest 
in  its  scope  of  work. 

At  no  time  has  the  fatnre  of  our  State  Federation  seemed 
brighter.    We  are  rapidly  inareasing  in  memberriup,  in  in- 
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tercst,  ia  recogataed  pMrer,  ia  bnadtb  of  Tiaioa,  ami  we  fad 
the  day  ■  Bot  ftr  diituit  when  the  O^lfonUa  Fed«ration  of 
WoBMo'i  Clnbs  will  mot  oslf  be  reeogniaed  u  oae  of  the 
poweta,  bst  Oe  gicatwt  power  in  <nr  State,  atandinc  in  tike 
ranguan]  ot  progpeia  uid  «irillz^ioii. 

CANAL  ZONE. 
MBS.  THOMAS  BDWIM  VSOWtf,  JB. 

Madam  Prbbidint  and  Miubibs  or  tbi  Contbition: 
The  dab  moTement  on  the  Isthmus  was  not  a  natural  growth, 
bat  was  broDght  here  bodily,  like  the  aiacUnery  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal  and  the  food  for  the  emidoyees  to  eat 

At  first  the  idea  was  exceedingly  popular.  Many  of  the 
womea  were  homesick— tbcsy  had  come  from  the  far  comers 
of  the  United  States  and  most  of  them  had  no  trieadfl  on  the 
Zone.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Biennial,  therefore,  the  del^atea 
were  able  to  report  that  there  were  nine  clabs  and  nearly  fire 
hondred  women  represented  in  the  Canal  Zone  Federation. 
But  nothing  ia  stable  on  the  Isthmus.  The  working  force  is 
constantly  changing,  and,  of  coars^  the  women  change  with 
the  men.  Then,  too,  the  womoi  who  bad  no  real  desire  to  join 
a  clnb  and  no  interest  in  clab  work,  bnt  merely  went  into  it 
because  of  their  homesickneas  and  desire  to  be  entertained, 
dropped  out  The  reenlt  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  officers  of  the  Federati(m  were  sometimes  disoonraged, 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  American  spirit  of  hating  to 
acknowledge  defeat,  tbey  might  have  been  tonpted  to  say  Uiat 
the  clab  moT^oent  had  been  a  failure. 

Kov,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  flgsree  taken  by 
themselFea  are  not  encearaging.  Thwe  are  seren  dabs,  with 
a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Bnt  in  spite  of 
that  apparently  poor  showing,  the  Canal  Zone  Federation  is 
really  doing  better  work  tlian  erer  befcwe.  The  women  who 
are  in  tiie  clubs  are  there  with  a  parpose  and  are  loyal,  en- 
tfansiastic  club  members. 

or  conrse,  the  first  meed  was  the  social  one,  bat  the 
Fedraation  haa  most  of  tUe  committees  that  the  State  Federa- 
tions have  and  each  committee  is  doing  good  work.  Oonditioaa 
on  the  Zone  aiie  so  aansual,  howerer,  that  methods  of  woi^ 
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and  the  needs  of  the  commonltr  are  very  different  from  those 
in  the  States.  For  instance,  the  Sanitary  Departmrakt  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  mahes  freqaent  inspections  of 
the  cold  storage  plant,  the  bakery,  and  idl  places  where  food 
supplies  are  kept,  as  well  as  of  the  food  itself.  It  also  inspects 
r^pitarly  all  qaarters,  laborers'  camps,  meases,  and  the  like. 
It  has  charge  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  probablj 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  public  health  is  more 
carefnll;  looked  after  than  on  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Quarter- 
master's Department  has  charge  of  the  water  front  and  public 
lands  and  does  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  setting  out  plantSr 
caring  for  the  trees  and  making  the  towns  attractiTe.  So  that 
the  Health,  Sanitation,  Conserration  and  CiTics  committees 
have  little  to  do,  exc^t  report  and  sometimes  suggest.  Some 
of  onr  frioids  in  the  clubs  at  home  have  sent  us  books  and 
art  portfolios  and  photographs  which  hare  been  a  great  help 
to  the  Library,  and  Art  and  Literature  Committees. 

As  long  as  there  are  American  women  on  the  Isthmus 
there  will  be  a  Canal  Zone  Federation  of  Womoi's  Clubs. 

COLORADO. 
mbs.  habbt  l.  hollisteb. 

Uadau  Pbbbidsnt  and  Ubhbbbs  of  ihb  Convbntion: 
Colorado's  most  valued  asset  is  her  citizenship.  A  citicai- 
ship  which,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  leading  at  paMotism  rather 
than  to  politics;  a  parenthood  that  feels  the  necessity  of  so 
living,  that  by  example  and  precept  it  must  train  a  generation 
that  shall  use  its  power  for  the  best  in  all  things. 

The  crying  need  of  America  is  an  active  conscience.  As 
conscience  is  the  "Spark  Divine"  it  cannot  be  extinguished  but 
is  blunted  by  disuse. 

We  need  a  conscientious  citisenship  that  will  sacrifice 
selfish  personal  ambition  and  the  supposed  comfort  of  in- 
activity; a  par^thood  that  will  stand  for  the  best  in  Educa- 
tion and  Morals  for  all  children. 

An  education  and  a  trade  required  for  oor  native  bom 
and  an  education  demanded  of  the  alien,  to  procure  a  Gitizen- 
^ip  in  America. 

Is  not  the  greatest  possible  moral  improvemoit  to  be 
396  . 
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found  in  the  argoment  for  separating  oor  boys  and  girls  during 
the  years  of  their  work  in  High  School  and  is  not  the  b«st 
possible  education  in  self-reapect  to  be  found  in  the  Public 
Trades  Schoola? 

All  conunittees  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  have  achiered  splendid  results. 

The  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  amounts  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  has  assisted  over  one  hundred  vomen  to 
become  salaried,  rather  than  wage  earners. 

The  Forestry  Committee  was  responsible  last  year  for 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  and  the  Chairman  so  en- 
thused that  she  undertook  the  personal  management  of  one 
of  her  ranches  where  she  could  make  practical  demonstratioiis 
on  virgin  soil  and  where  she  is  now  working  out  an  irrigation 
system  tiiat  promises  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

The  Ciyil  Service  wedge  is  entered.  The  great  fight  against 
tuberculosis  is  waging,  and  civic  ctrnditions  are  improving. 

As  a  new  feature  of  the  present  administration,  many 
clubs  are  making  personal  gifts  of  books  in  New  York  Point 
to  the  Colorado  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  line  of  good  citizenship. 

The  Colorado  woman  knows  that  the  ballot  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end,  in  performing  her  duty  as  a  Citizen  in  cor- 
recting the  civic  and  moral  evils  which  threaten  the  growing 
generation,  and  holding  fast  to  the  charm  of  being  a  feminine 
woman,  she  uses  it  without  fear  of  forfeiting  the  chivalrous 
consideration  which  she  cherishes  as  the  special  prerogative 
of  her  sex,  and  to  which,  as  the  Mother  of  the  coming  citisen, 
she  is  justiy  entitled. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MBS.  WILLIAM  H.  PHIPP8. 

Madam  Pbbsidbht  and  Hehbbbs  or  ths  Convbntion: 
Connecticnt,  small  in  area,  small  in  its  quota  of  federated 
dub  women,  yet  large  in  hope  and  in  an  increasing  belief  in 
the  value  of  Federation,  rejoices  not  only  in  growth  in  num- 
bers but  in  entbuBiasm  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  attain  to 
higher  ideals  of  achievement.  Harmony,  loyalty  and  hearty 
co-operation  are  the  significant  features  of  her  work  and  her 
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coDUButteei^  whether  tBgiged  in  wme  large  aeiijiij,  or  in 
quiet,  mueeti  efforts,  prove  thenuelTes  ready  and  alert  tor 
•erfioe. 

Ciric  problems  hare  interested  man;  thronghont  onr  Btate. 
One  club  secured  a  cit;  ordinance  forbidding  the  free  distribn- 
tiim  of  medicine  samples;  also  one  raqoiring  proper  protectitai 
for  food  expoaed  lor  sale.  Others  hare  rahwd  large  soms  for 
Tarions  town  improremeats,  such  aa  ridewalbs,  drinking  foun- 
tains and  transformation  of  imaightl;  coraen.  Out  mtpporta 
a  visiting  narse. 

From  the  Chairman  of  tiie  SetMk  Department  have  come 
man;  practical  aaggestions  that  have  been  received  with  in- 
creaeing  Interest,  and  proved  an  inspiration  for  renewed  effort 
The  keynote  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Literature  Com- 
mittee  was  thorouglmeaB,  illnatrated  by  the  story  of  one  club 
that  spent  three  years  in  the  etndy  of  France  and  then  the 
members  deplored  that  they  conld  spend  so  short  a  time  npon 
ench  a  conntry. 

Under  wise  and  efficient  leadenMp,  the  OonnecticBt  Fed- 
eration has  always  worked  with  other  organizationfl  not  only 
for  better  l^islatlrai,  bnt  for  the  stimnlating  of  interest  in  the 
educational  problems  of  the  State.  An  address  by  President 
Lnther  npon  some  of  these  proMems  aroused  great  enthnsiasra 
at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Mrs.  Oakley  of  Philadelphia  also 
spoke  most  effectively  for  onr  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
Iffesence  of  these  and  other  distingnished  gaests,  a  lai^  at- 
tendance  of  delegates  and  the  royal  hospitality  of  a  small 
country  club,  proved  that  a  Buccessful  annual  meeting  is  a 
large  factor  in  promoting  an  interest  in  Federation  throof^- 
ont  the  Btete. 

There  is  no  hostility  to  the  Forestry  question  in  Gem- 
necticot.  The  laws  being  so  excellent,  the  problem  is  only  one 
of  education,  and  through  the  efficiency  of  Mrs.  Gerard,  your 
Chairman  and  oars,  this  problem  is  met  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  the  chairman  addressing  all  clubs  desiring  It,  and  second, 
by  the  clubs  providing  meeting  places,  audiences  and  adver- 
tising for  Forestry  institntes.  No  money  is  spent  for  printed 
matter  by  the  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  bulletins  being 
sent  wherever  literature  Ib  desired.  Many  thousand  acres  are 
going  under  forest  cover  as  a  result  of  these  methods  of  work. 
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Was  it  oar  former  prabdent  vho  aaid«  "Federation  doa 
■at  mem  nmplj  betengliig  to  the  ranka,  bat  lorlng  and  anp- 
portiiig  the  votk."  Ocamecticiit  pledg«a  her  lore  and  support 
to  the  Oeneral  Federation  In  Ota  coming  years  sod  will  cberiab 
as  h«r  vatch  irturds,  loyalty  and  WHkperaiion. 

DELAWABE. 
lOa.  BOBBBI  J.  UNDAia. 

Madah  Pbbsihnt  and  Mwmm"  or  TBI  Coktintion: 
Detavare  is  (oimd  to  be  able  to  report  stead;  progress  along 
all  lines  of  vork  that  hare  been  undertaken  by  our  State 
Federation.  Our  Standing  Committees  conform  almost  en- 
tirely vith  those  of  the  General  Federation,  and  oar  Chairmen 
hare  beea  most  earnest  and  efficloit.  Onr  Arts  and  Crafts 
Committee  is  comparatively  new,  bat  much  interest  has  bees 
shown  and  the  exhibits  at  oar  annoal  meeting  (or  the  last 
two  years  hare  beoi  most  creditable^ 

Civics,  Forestry  and  Health  have  been  combined  in  one 
committee  and  all  these  aobjecta  have  received  mach  attention. 
Probably  Edocation  has  heea  onr  most  popular  "hobby"  and 
we  feel  that  oar  citizens  are  becomlog  more  and  more  awake 
to  the  needs  of  oar  poblie  schools. 

Household  Economics  is  always  a  welcome  sabject  and 
the  dubs  throogbont  the  State  have  had  enjoyable  days  when 
the  "fitekss  cooker"  and  vacuum  cleaner  have  been  demon- 
strated. Onr  TrareliBg  Liiwaries  have  increased  and  there  is 
constant  demand  for  them  all  ovex  the  State. 

Under  the  head  of  Social  Service,  much  atteation  has  been 
given  to  Child  Labor,  Factory  Inspection  and  the  care  of 
cnminals  and  unfortunates  of  all  kinds. 

Our  L($pslatiTe  Committee  hss  d<ffie  ezc^ent  work  and 
it  was  largely  dae  to  this  Committee  that  sevanl  measures, 
most  vital  to  the  State,  were  favorably  acted  apon  at  the  last 
session  ot  the  Legislature^ 

A  Btate  Health  Commission  was  formed  and  an  appro- 
priation granted  for  the  fight  against  tidiercalosis. 

A  Forestry  Gomnussion  and  a  State  F<»ester  were  ap- 
pointed and  much  benefit  is  anticipated  from  this  Committee. 
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A  uer  Committee,  that  of  Biven  and  Harbors,  was  formed 
lait  fall  and  it  is  said  tbat  there  is  modi  that  can  be  accom- 
plished along  this  line.  At  our  Jannar?  execntiTe  meeting 
we  endorsed  the  resolotioiu  adopted  by  our  nei^boring  State 
of  Maryland,  and  letters  were  written  to  President  Taft  and 
our  Senators  and  Congressman,  urging  them  to  nse  all  possible 
inflaence  to  stamp  out  the  White  Slare  traffic. 

Altogether,  we  feel  that  mach  has  been  accomplished 
throng  onr  Federation,  and  there  is  much  before  as,  bnt  we 
shall  not  falter  nor  fail,  while  we  hare  the  co-operation  of  oar 
fitter  hnndred  faithful  Delaware  Clob  Women. 

mSTEICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
UBS.  OHABLBS  M.  PBFPEB. 

Madam  Febhidbnt  and  Miubbbs  or  ihb  CoNT>NnoN: 
During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Federation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  faithfoU;  performed.  Har* 
log  no  municipal  goremment  and  no  State  Assembly  here, 
onr  District  of  Colombia  Committees  in  Congress  are  made 
Qp  of  men  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  District,  more  intonated 
in  your  welfare  than  in  ours.  Yet  we  do  accomplish  some 
legislation.  The  teachers'  pension  MU,  the  removal  of  tariff 
on  art,  the  child  labor  law,  the  compnlsory  education  law,  are 
results  of  work  by  onr  dubs. 

The  proposed  Children's  Bnrean  Bill  is  now  engrossing 
onr  attention.  Tliis  bill  was  favorably  reported.  QnestioiiB 
relating  to  child-life  such  as  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate, 
delinquency,  jurenile  coarts,  orphanages,  etc.,  will  be  referred 
to  this  bureau  when  established  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Our  committees  work  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Oeneral 
Federation  with  tite  exception  of  the  Library  Extension.  The 
reading  rooms  of  the  Congressional  Library,  and  Public  Li- 
brary furnish  ample  opportonity  for  research. 

The  Civil  Service  Beform  Committee  was  dropped  from 
onr  list,  as  many  women  in  our  clubs  are  wording  under  civil 
service  and  find  many  reforms  needed.  Nothing  but  political 
reforms  In  the  State  can  help  the  women  clerks  at  Washingttai 
to  better  conditioiis. 
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Since  the  Boston  Biennial,  we  have  been  going  on  to 
greater  achierements — no  backward  steps.  We  bare  added 
BecipTocity  and  Emergency  Committees. 

This  has  been  onr  reciprocity  year.  Instead  of  one  Annaal 
Btate  Meeting,  we  met  eight  timea  a  year.  We  listen  to  papers 
from  two  or  more  clabs,  a  real  feaat  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul, 
as  these  papers  are  the  producttons  of  the  brightest  womea 
along  the  lines  of  their  dub  studies  and  cover  a  wide  field 
from  the  creatioD  of  man  to  the  tearing  down  of  ids  being, 
by  over  indnlg^ces  of  the  good  or  bad  things  of  civilisation. 
All  these  excbanges  are  links  that  strengthen  onr  chain  for 
the  bettermrait  of  home  and  cotmtry. 

The  petition  to  Congress  for  eqaal  suffrage  was  presented 
in  April. 

Best  work  has  been  done  by  the  Emergency  Committee, 
composed  of  women  physicians.  A  class  formed  under  the 
anthorization  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  lectures  on  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  have 
been  given  by  best  medical  talent.  The  manual  being  furnished 
by  the  National  Bed  Cross  Society,  all  those  passing  the  ex- 
amination will  receive  certificates  making  them  reserve  volun- 
teer Bed  Cross  nurses. 

First  Aid  work  is  somethii^  every  woman  should  have 
some  knowledge  of.  Accidents  are  occurring  at  all  times,  and 
most  women,  when  they  see  an  accident,  feel  like  running  away 
from  it.  If,  however,  they  know  what  to  do  to  relieve  suffering 
they  forget  the  horror  and  run  to  give  first  aid.  This  certificate 
carried,  will  give  you  permit  to  cross  all  lines,  whether  mili- 
tary or  civic,  to  render  first  aid. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  State  will  take  up  First  Aid  work, 
creating  an  army  of  volunteer  nurses. 

PLOEIDA. 

MBS.  THOMAS  M.  8HACKLEF0BD. 

Hadau  Pbbsidbmt  and  Mbubbrb  or  thb  Convbntion; 
From  sonny  Florida  I  brii^  you  greetings  and  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  her  federated  club  women  for  the  strength  and 
ambition  that  come  to  them  through  your  migh^  influence. 
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The  Florida  Federation  has  no  radical  changes  to  report 
alnce  ve  laat  rendered  an  aeeoont  bat  a  steady  growth,  a  wider 
range  of  Tision,  a  stronger  bond  of  onion  between  the  clabs,  and 
the  eatabliahment  of  a  Federati<m  spirit  mark  the  years  1908- 
1910  aa  sncceesful.  As  a  State  institntion,  the  importance 
of  oar  work  and  the  power  of  oar  inflaence  are  coming  to  be 
leeogoiztd  as  never  before  and  this  of  itself  Diakes  our  efforts 
more  fraitfnl. 

We  have  added  ten  clnbe  in  tbe  last  two  years  and  loat 
two ;  oar  memboi^p  now  approzimatea  1,600. 

We  hare  added  a  LegialatiTe  Committee  to  onr  Standing 
Committees. 

Oof  Trarellng  Libraries  hare  grown  from  foar  to  deren 
and  are  in  constant  demand. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directon  on  Jannair  12tb, 
1910,  it  was  onanimoasly  voted  tbat  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
stamp  money  be  nsed  by  the  Chalnnan  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment  to  make  a  toar  of  the  clabs  of  the  Federation  and  lectare 
(m  Health  and  Hygiene  to  the  dabs  and  the  schools,  reaching 
as  many  people  as  possible  throagb  the  two.  This  seoned  the 
surest  way  of  getting  retams  from  oar  stamp  money  and  of 
creating  a  widespread  interest  in  the  health  woric  of  the  Fed- 
eration. The  Federation  has  also  pat  itself  on  record  as 
faroring  a  Federal  Health  Department. 

A  majority  of  the  clnbs  are  doing  fine  ciric  work  aided 
and  gaided  by  oar  splendid  Federatioi  Chairman  of  dries. 
A  ware  of  dric  betterment  La  passing  over  oar  State  as  the 
resalt  of  this  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  women.  It 
means  better  homes,  better  school  balldings  and  sarroandlngs 
and  better  monicipal  hons^e^ii^.  The  dabs  obserre  tbe 
National  Ciric  Day. 

The  Federation  is  doing  all  it  can  to  promote  tlie  edaca- 
tional  work  of  Florida.  We  hare  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
School  Campaign  the  Bsperintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction 
has  been  carrying  on  this  year. 

We  hare  a  Kindergarten  Scholarship  in  the  State  Collie 
for  Women.  We  gare  t60  to  the  English  Scholarship  Fond. 
Through  tbe  work  end  inBaence  of  the  Federation  we  have 
secared  tbe  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  for  Florida 
in  ISll. 
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The  Howdtold  EcMMtmic  Conmittce  hm  wotted  up  gnat 
eathoBiaBiiL  Misa  Agnes  HarriB,  Dean  of  the  Btstc  CoUege 
for  Women  at  TaUahaasee^  has  been  invited  to  give  leetnres 
and  demonatrationa  in  a  number  of  the  diiba  and  these  lec- 
tnrei  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  wonea  in  the  towna 
vhere  they  were  given. 

In  1909,  onr  Forestry  Committee  had  prepared  and  pnb- 
liahed  a  book  on  "Florida  Trees"  that  is  of  inestimable  raloe 
to  the  State.  The  Committee  looks  c&refnlly  after  the  Arbor 
Day  CelebratioBs  and  send*  ont  programs  for  the  clnbs  to  me 
in  the  schools. 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Oeneral 
Federation. 

OEOBOIA. 
M>a.   HUeH   U.   WILLEFT,  PEBSIDBNT. 

Madau  Pbbsidbnt  and  MiMBiae  of  the  Contbntion: 
Oeorgia  club  women  now  Qomber  orer  ^ght  thousand.  Forty 
new  clubs  have  been  federated  during  the  last  two  years.  For 
sixteen  years  our  chief  work  baa  been  to  promote  a  more 
rational  and  widely  diffused  edncaticai  for  our  State,  and  the 
r^me  of  onr  late  President,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lipscomb,  saw  much 
progress  here.  Three  strong  clubs  work  solely  for  education 
of  Georgia  mountaineers.  We  now  hare  eight  model  schools. 
The  Tallulah  School,  finished  last  June,  cost  nearly  f4,000, 
and  has  workshop,  kitchen,  orchard,  garden  and  a  teachers' 
cottage.  The  Student  Aid  Committee  raised  11,386  the  past 
year,  and  made  ten  loans.  One  hundred  gift  scholaishipe  are 
reported.  The  Ubrary  Extension  Committee  sends  out  thou- 
sands of  books  and  pictures  tbrougji  the  rural  sections. 

Last  year  a  brilliant  campaign  was  led  by  the  Chairman 
of  Compulsory  Education,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
clubs  the  Committee  presented  the  largest  petition  ever  carried 
to  the  Georgia  Geueral  Assembly.  The  Kindergarten  Com- 
mittee reports  ten  towns  with  free  kindergartens.  The  Atlanta 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  maintains  fifteen  schools.  The 
clobs  are  eikconraging  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  methods 
into  the  public  schools.    Through  our  ^orts,  medical  inspec- 
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tion  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  school  syBtems  throngh- 
ont  the  State. 

The  Inflrmary  Committee  secured  f  16,000  for  an  inflrmai7 
at  tiie  Qeoi^a  School  of  Technology.  The  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee, throaf^  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  oi^anlzers  of  the 
Georgia  Federation,  has  made  possible  a  summer  camp  for 
teachers.  For  this  purpose  she  has  given  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  near  a  lithia  spring,  and  snrronnded  by  orchards  of 
famous  Oeoi^a  peaches. 

Most  clabs  do  civic  improvement  work,  and  fifteen  do  that 
alone.  Seven  clnbs  have  rest  rooms  for  country  women  and 
children.  Health,  Civil  Service  and  Edncational  L^alatiTe 
Committees  were  added  at  the  annual  meeting  last  November. 
Home  and  club  schools  are  honeycombing  rural  Georgia,  and 
we  are  seeking  for  extension  teaching  in  sanitation  and  do- 
mestic science  for  our  farmers'  wives.  The  Athens  Woman's 
Club  last  year  maintained  a  day  nursery  for  colored  children. 

In  1908,  the  Antl-Tubercnlosis  Committee  sold  tl,4?3 
worth  of  Bed  Cross  stamps  in  Atlanta  alone.  Nearly  every 
club  has  an  active  Health  Committee. 

We  have  three  strong  city  federations.  The  Atlanta  City 
Federation  numbers  seventy  clubs,  with  6,000  members.  Last 
year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  made 
an  aggressive  and  successful  campaign  for  water,  sewers, 
hospitals  and  schools. 

Two  incidents  of  the  Georgia  club  work  merit  special 
motion.  The  club  women  of  Acworth,  a  small  village,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  old  woman  of  nursery  fame  who 
went  sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  sky,  donned  their  sunbonnets, 
took  brooms  in  hand,  and  swept  clean  the  streets  of  their  town. 

A  delegation  from  Gray  reported  at  the  Federation  meet- 
ing last  November  that  of  the  forty-three  families  living  at  the 
station,  thirty-eight  belonged  to  their  Civic  Improvement  Club. 
This  announcement  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause,  and 
gave  to  the  convention  inspiration,  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

Iq  a  score  of  ways,  Georgia  club  women  are  doii^  tiieir 
utmost  to  "make  tomorrow  bettra  than  today." 
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MBS.  JAMBS  H.  FOBNEX. 

Madam  Peibsident  and  Mbmbbbb  op  thb  CoNTBNxtOH: 
I  bare  the  pleasure  of  reporting  an  IncreaHe  in  oar  cloba  aince 
the  last  Biennial  of  from  thirty-three  to  forty-three,  with  a 
membership  now  of  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twen^- 
five. 

When  it  is  onderstood  that  tbia  is  only  the  sixth  year  of 
the  eziat^ce  of  onr  State  Federation  and  that  the  great  length 
of  our  State  and  consequent  expense  of  travel  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  District  Fderations  as  separate  organizations, 
some  idea  of  the  activity  of  onr  women  and  their  devotion  to 
higher  ideals  may  be  realized. 

We  have  come  from  all  over  the  world — only  a  few  are 
native  Idahoans — and  we  are  forming  a  homogenoas  whole 
that  is  already  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  march  of 
events. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  onr  women  pre- 
sented a  Civil  Bervice  Reform  bill,  which,  while  it  failed  of 
passage,  opened  the  way  for  a  more  snccessfnl  effort  in  the 
fntnre.  They  also  supported  a  Home  Finding  bill,  establishing 
a  children's  home,  etc.,  which  was  passed. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  work  of  onr  Art  Committee, 
which  has  been  formed  since  onr  last  report.  An  addition  of 
Art  Library  Cases  to  the  State  Traveling  Library  has  been 
secured  through  the  State  Library  Commission,  the  itinerary 
of  these  cases  to  be  arranged  by  the  Art  Committee. 

Each  clnb  is  urged  to  hold  an  Art  Loan  exhibit  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  Traveling  Art  exhibit  in 
the  early  Fall. 

Our  new  Forestry  and  Waterways  Committee  has  very 
wisely  begun  work  with  the  children.  It  also  forms  a  vehicle 
for  the  transmission  and  crystallization  of  sentiment  leading 
to  prompt  and  decisive  action  at  the  opportune  moment. 

The  Household  Economics  and  Food  Sanitation  Committee 
of  still  more  recent  creation  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  and  nrging  the  clubs  to  increased  activ- 
ity along  these  lines.    Hacb  good  work  is  being  done  by  many 
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of  our  clubs  in  HoDsehold  Economies  which  has  already  led 
in  some  instances  to  its  introduction,  together  with  that  of 
Manual  Training,  In  oar  Poblic  Schools. 

As  the  best  asset  of  a  state  is  its  citizens,  and  the  hope 
of  the  fntore  is  in  the  youth  of  the  land,  so  we  take  it  that 
assisting  in  the  preparation  ot  the  youth  for  higher  citizenship 
ontranks  all  other  effort.  Oar  Loan  Bcholarship  Fnnd,  started 
leas  than  four  years  ago,  has  now  reached  |1,5(H>. 

Eighteen  young  people  have  been  assisted,  a  number  have 
repaid  loans  in  fall  and  that  mone^  la  now  on  its  second  round 
of  blessing. 

While  we  hare  no  CSvics  Committee,  we  have  several  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Societies  and  each  work  is  done  either 
jointly  or  singly  by  onr  dnbs  in  every  town  of  the  State. 
Onr  problems  are  different  from  those  of  dwellers  in  more 
populous  centers,  bat  equally  perplexing  and  our  good  jn^ 
ment  in  selection  of  measures  for  concentration  of  onr  enet^es 
will  determine  oor  worth  as  an  organization  to  hnmanify  and 
the  State. 

ILLINOIS. 
MBS.  PBANC13  D.  GVEBBTT. 

Madam  PaasiDiNT  and  Mbmbbbs  ov  thb  Convkntioit: 
Certain  advance  steps  mark  our  history  of  the  past  two  years. 

Uhrary  Extension  Commistwn.  We  have  secured  l^ia- 
lative  enactment  creating  the  Illinois  Library  Extension  Com- 
mission, an  object  the  Federation  had  radearored  for  fonrteoi 
years  to  accomplish.  Preparing  the  bill  and  the  necessary  labor 
which  followed  until  the  bill  became  a  law  were  conducted  by 
the  Federation,  our  LegisIatiTe  Committee  being  oar  active 
ag^t.  And,  whm  the  Commission  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  we  received  an  onson^t  recognition  of 
service  through  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Eugenie  M.  Bacon  as 
one  of  the  Commission. 

We  have  presented  to  the  State  our  traveling  libraries — 
nearly  15,000  volumes — and  our  Library  Extension  Committee 
is  co-operatiDg  with  the  Commission  and  with  the  library  op- 
(^anizer,  Miss  Eugenia  AUin ;  so,  we  now  are  instituting  among 
our  club  women  library  activities  in  advance  of  work  which 
was  possible  to  us  before  the  commission  was  created. 
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The  nUnoit  Club  Builetin.  A  year  ago  we  latmcbed  our 
official  organ,  The  IHinoia  Clab  Bulletin,  irtiich  is  published 
in  October,  Jannar;  and  April. 

It  has  Ixea  the  coatom  for  the  Standing  Committeea  of 
onr  Btate  to  pnbliBh  man;  leaflets  containing  mesBages  to  the 
dobs;  bnt  this  system  has  been  deemed  vastefnl,  and  tlie 
resalts  often  bare  been  ansatisfactor;.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  ineffective  or  insufficient  plan,  there  came  the  erolntion  of 
oor  official  organ;  and  our  Standing  Committees  now  speak 
to  the  dubs  through  The  Illinois  Club  Bulletin,  the  messages 
^m  the  committees  thus  being  included  in  one  publication 
which  we  endeavor  to  place  in  the  bands  of  every  club  woman 
in  the  State.  Other  objects  of  the  magazine  are  to  provide 
a  channel  of  communication  between  the  State  Board  and  the 
individual  club  woman,  to  publish  current  Federation  news, 
and  to  meet  inqniriee  through  an  "Answers  to  Correspondents" 
column.  The  magazine  is  sent  free  to  Board  members  and  to 
club  presidents;  to  otliers,  the  subscription  price  is  25  cents 
a  year,  which  does  not  cover  the  cost,  but  which  makes  the 
publication  possible. 

Public  Health.  For  three  years  we  have  had  a  Committee 
on  Public  Health,  and  a  year  ago  we  made  this  a  Standing 
Committee,  with  Mrs.  Qeorge  Watkins  the  first  Chairman. 
We  have  developed  a  systematic  plan  of  instruction  in  two 
lines — the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  facts 
concerning  communicable  diseases  which  are  the  result  of 
KTual  immorality.  The  clubs  prove  ready  for  this  departure 
and  give  the  support  which  is  merited  by  the  grave  importance 
of  the  themes. 

Special  Committee  to  Yiait  Institutions.  A  year  ago  was 
completed  the  work  of  a  spedal  committee  appointed  to  visit 
our  seventeen  State  institntl<ms  which  are  under  Civil  Service 
and  to  report  to  us  the  results  of  these  visits.  The  final  report 
of  this  committee,  rendered  at  our  last  convention,  was  so 
valuable  that  we  published  it  in  pamphlet  form. 

Watching  the  spread  of  interest  in  one  or  another  of  onr 
great  objects,  we  rejoice  that 

"As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less. 
Nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 
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UR6.  QBACE  JULIAN  OLARKG. 

Madam  Pbrbidbnt  and  Mbmbbbs  of  tbs  CoNTlimoN: 
In  Indiana,  wliere  clnb  women  have  beat  meeting  in  annnal 
convention  Itmger  than  in  any  other  state,  we  have  been  a 
little  alow  to  take  up  the  practical  work  that  is  more  and 
more  absorbing  the  attention  of  oar  Bisters  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  What  coald  yon  expect  in  a  region  where  erei7 
other  person  one  meets  is  engaged  in  literary  parsaita,  where 
even  statesmen  and  soldiers  tarn  from  legislation  and  war  to 
write  novels,  and  where  a  new  poet  or  play-writer  appears  with 
every  changing  moont 

Bat  in  spite  of  this  atmosphere  of  letters,  we  have  beoi 
gradnally  awakening  to  our  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and 
Indiana  women,  thoa^  conservative,  are  very  mnch  in  eameat 
once  their  interest  and  enthosiasm  are  aroosed. 

Onr  State  Federation  shows  a  steady  growth,  nambering 
200  clnba,  with  the  thirteen  Congressional  Districts  all  organ- 
ized and  many  floarisbing  county  and  city  federations. 

Lord  Erskine,  at  the  ontset  of  bis  great  career,  was  very 
poor,  and  he  said  that  when  he  rose  to  plead  his  first  cause 
he  seemed  to  feel  bis  littie  children  plucking  at  his  robe  and 
saying,  "Now,  father,  is  the  time  to  get  bread !" — And  it  armed 
him  with  fresh  courage  and  the  determination  to  do  bis  best 

We  have  adopted  as  the  key-note  of  our  work  this  year 
and  of  oar  annual  convention,  The  Child — Everybody's  Child, 
and  have  borrowed  the  motto  of  the  Indiana  Child  Labor 
Committee : 

"Every  child  has  the  inalienable  right 
"1.    To  be  bom  right 
"2.    To  be  loved. 

"3.    To  have  its  individnali^  respected. 
"4.    To  be  wisely  trained  in  body,  mind  and  Bonl. 
"6.    To  be  protected  from  evil  persons  and  evil  in- 
fluences. 
"6.    To  have  a  fair  chance  in  life." 

This  Bill  of  Bights  embraces  the  work  of  all  Standing 
Committees.    Why  do  we  try  to  stimnlate  inteieet  in  the  best 
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art,  mnaic  and  literature,  to  multiply  libraries,  to  have  cleaner 
citiee  and  towns,  to  introduce  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  in  all  public  schools,  to  establish  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations,  and  to  secnre  the  Bchool  Franchise  for  women  T 
Why  do  we  make  war  on  tnbercaloius,  and  insist  apon  proper 
instmction  in  the  laws  of  health?  Why  do  we  study  Honse- 
bold  Ek;onomics  and  Food  Sanitation,  and  demand  a  better 
Child  Labor  Law  f  Why  are  we  interested  in  tree  preeerration, 
and  the  improTement  of  waterways?  It  is  not  because  we, 
onrselves,  expect  to  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  tiiese  re- 
forms, bnt  because  we  hare  heard  the  call  of  the  children  and 
of  the  Future,  because  we  are  determined  to  safegnard  and 
improve  as  far  as  possible  onr  most  valuable  asset — the  boys 
and  girls,  on  whom  we  depoid  to  mabe  the  same  Hoosier  "a 
bnmii^  and  a  shining  light"  to  all  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  all  our  committees  are 
bosy,  vying  with  one  another  in  the  service  of  onr  common 
object  We  are  bappy  to  renew  onr  vowB  of  alliance  to  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


mbs.  julian  w.  bichabd8. 

Madak  Pbesidbnt  and  Mbhbbes  of  the  Convention  : 
During  the  present  Biennial  period  the  dues  have  been  changed 
to  a  ten  cent  per  capita  tax.  The  Federation  lost  some  of  the 
clubfl  after  this  system  was  inaugurated  but  many  smaller  clubs 
have  been  added  to  the  Federation.  In  many  cases  it  cost  the 
Federation  more  to  admit  a  club  than  the  club  pays  into  the 
treasury. 

This  administration  enlarged  a  number  of  the  committees 
and  organized  new  ones.  We  believe  Iowa  is  the  first  State 
to  have  a  Conservation  Committee.  This  includes  water-ways, 
forestry  and  bird  protection.  There  is  great  need  of  such  a 
committee  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  Committee  on 
Education  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  scholarship 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  wishing  education  in  the 
State  University.  The  various  district  chairmen  are  doing 
much  to  ertlmnlate  interest  in  this  line  of  work. 
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The  Civil  Service  and  Social  Beform  Committee,  altboogfa 
established  but  a  few  months  ago,  has  investigated  the  merit 
systein  and  will  endeavor  to  have  the  same  established  in  the 
public  instittitionB  of  the  State.  The  commission  plan,  as 
adopted  by  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  State,  affords 
an  opportunil7  for  the  practical  work  along  this  line  as  this 
system  provides  for  appointments  on  the  merit  plan. 

A  work  that  is  especially  near  to  the  Iowa  club  women  H 
the  building  of  a  woman's  dormitory  at  the  State  tJniversi^. 
There  will  be  a  very  determined  effort  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  L^islature  at  its  next  session,  so  that  an  appropriation 
may  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Iowa  Federation  keeps  the 
work  of  the  Federation  before  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 
members  of  the  Press  Committee  see  to  the  work  of  publicity 
and  diBBemination  of  club  news  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State. 
In  the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  Iowa  Federation,  committee  reports 
and  district  reports  are  given  much  space. 

At  the  Biennial  held  last  Uay,  an  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Hardy  Clark  of  Waterloo  on  the  Black  Plague  and  Its 
Control,  copies  of  which  address  were  ordered  printed  by  the 
Iowa  Federation,  and  during  the  year  many  of  these  have  been 
distributed  to  the  clubs.  A  targe  number  of  clubs  in  the  State 
are  doing  splendid  woA  along  altruistic  lines,  such  as  tlie 
establishment  of  libraries  and  civic  improvem^t  and  they  have 
gone  into  all  branches  of  the  work  from  improving  river  fronts 
and  aiding  park  commissioners,  to  the  placing  of  waste  baskets 
on  the  streets. 

The  State  Federation  has  nearly  four  hundred  dubs  in  its 
organization. 

KANSAS. 

MBS.  CLA.SA  0.   OODD&BO. 

Hadah  Pbbbidbnt  and  Mbhbbrs  or  thb  Convbntion: 
In  submitting  a  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  we  take  great  pride,  not  so  much  in  the  many 
things  we  might  have  done,  but  in  the  few  thiims  we  have 
accomplished. 

Wb^  the  glad  tidings  of  hope  was  sounded  to  those 
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afflicted  with  the  Qreat  White  Plague,  in  regard  to  the  new- 
doctrine  for  the  treatment  of  the  dreaded  disease,  oar  dub 
women  enlisted  in  the  campaign  of  dvic  Berrice,  joining  hands 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health  In  the  fi^t  against  tnbercn- 
loBis.  The  past  year  we  hare  waged  war  against  the  unhealthy 
and  unsanitary  conditione  of  onr  State,  until,  as  a  common- 
wealth, we  feel,  in  a  measure,  that  we  are  as  healthy  a  lot  of 
people  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

We  have  organized  Jnnior  Giric  Leagnea  in  onr  Public 
Bchools,  established  and  supported  playgrounds  and  free  kin- 
dei^artens,  have  spent  much  time  with  the  children  in  makii^ 
onr  towns  and  communities  beantiful  and  healthful  places  to 
live  in.  In  other  words  we  have  been  laying  good  foundations 
for  our  future  citisens. 

Throtigh  the  official  oigans  of  the  newspapers  which  we 
have  located  in  the  different  districts,  as  well  as  maintaining 
a  State  Official  Organ,  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  alive  the 
dub  interests  and  activities ;  also  to  create  a  sentiment  among 
the  people  in  favor  of  the  work  being  done. 

On  March  10th,  we  held  a  big  Civic  Bally  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  This  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  resulted  in  much 
good  in  our  snrrounding  territory,  intensifying  the  enthusiasm, 
and  also  creating  a  great  interest  in  the  suppression  of  "The 
White  Slave  TrafBc,"  which  we  will  take  np  in  addition  to  our 
other  dvic  wort. 

We  have  also  been  working  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  fund,  and  are  glad  to  report  at  this  Biomial 
the  sum  of  |1,402.78,  with  two  young  ladies  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, also  the  payment  of  |100  to  the  English  Scholarship 
fond,  and  the  raising  of  |1,100  for  the  assistance  of  our  State 
Taberculosis  Assodation. 

This  has  been  our  focused  work,  besides  keeping  np  with 
the  department  work  as  prescribed  by  the  "Standing  Com- 
mittees" of  the  "General  Federation." 

KENTUOKT. 
ubs.  james  a.  leech. 
Madam   Pbisidbnt  and  Mbhbbbs  of  thb  Convention: 
Every  one  of  the  119  counties  of  the  State  has  been  oi^anised 
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with  School  ImproTement  Leagues.  The  fSOO  prize  olFered 
for  a  model  acbool,  inclnding  Mannal  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  was  won  b;  a  conBolldated  school  in  Owsle;,  one  ot 
the  mountain  counties. 

A  woman  nominated  b;  the  Federation  has  served  for 
two  years  on  the  State  Commission  for  School  Betterment. 

One  of  the  best  Child  Labor  laws  has  been  well  oiforced 
and  a  Compnlsor?  Educational  law  passed. 

The  industrial  conditions  of  women  and  children  have 
beoi  studied  and  practical  efforts  made  for  their  relief. 

A  special  conuuittee  on  Chxid  Boads  has  helped  to  arouse 
sentiment,  and  will  work  on  for  two  years  for  a  passage  of  a 
biU  in  1912. 

At  the  Ooremor's  request,  an  Advisory  Committee  for 
beautifying  the  grounds  of  the  new  Capitol  building  and  for 
its  furnishing  has  had  two  yean'  serrice. 

Mrs.  Caroline  BarUett  Crane's  campaign,  financed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  managed  by  the  Federation,  opened 
a  field  of  endeavor  in  hygiene,  including  food  and  sanitatiim. 
The  knowledge  of  conditions  in  city  and  State  institutions, 
not  realised  before  by  public  olBcials,  hag  made  possible  work 
within  our  rai^^e. 

Civil  Service  Reform  has  been  directed  to  the  study  of 
conditions  in  almshouses  and  penitentiaries. 

The  Woman's  Anxiliary  of  the  Kentucky  Humane  Society 
has  been  most  active  in  spreading  its  propaganda  through  the 
State,  and  in  bdialf  of  better  l^slation  for  protection  ot 
animals. 

The  Forestry  Committee  has  worked  for  legislation  favor- 
ing a  State  reserve,  a  State  Board,  a  trained  Forester  and 
flre  Wardens,  but  lost  the  bill. 

The  Federation  gave  for  the  State  1,000  copies  of  a  valu- 
able illustrated  book,  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  Hrs.  Mason 
MauTy,  on  the  "Native  Trees  of  Kentucky." 

The  sub-committee  on  Waterways  has  proven  so  important 
that  it  has  become  a  standing  committee. 

The  Traveling  Libraries  Committee  has,  besides  r^ular 
woi^  with  a  hundred  traveling  cases,  won  a  battie  with  the 
Legislature  for  a  Library  Commission,  the  special  credit  being 
due  to  the  Chairman,  Miss  Bawson.    In  accordance  with  the 
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law  it  is  necesBar;  that  one  member  on  thia  OommiBsion  be 
nominated  by  the  Federation.  Oorenior  Willaon  has  ap- 
pointed Uiss  Bawaon. 

Mothers'  Clabs,  Junior  Ciric  Leagues,  Improvemeiit  Glabs 
and  Civic  Leagues  working  for  play-groonda,  school  gardens, 
parks,  river  front  improvemeat,  and  in  the  war  against  tober- 
cnlosis,  have  accomplished  great  reanlts. 

Committees  on  Literature^  Art,  Ifnsic  and  Eldncatioii  have 
increased  the  nnmber  of  clobs  and  thdr  enthnsiasm. 

The  great  fight  of  1909-1910  has  been  for  a  bill  granting 
School  Suffrage  to  women.  It  was  lost  bj  five  votes.  This 
effort  has  aroosed  deepest  interest  in  the  State,  and  the  cam- 
paign for  1912  is  already  under  way.  The  able  leadership  of 
this  fight  wajs  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of 
Lexingtim. 

There  has  been  in  the  two  years  a  growth  of  the  number 
of  organizations;  an  increased  loyally  and  enthuslaiim;  a 
deeper  faith ;  a  larger  hope  and  a  stronger  power  for  influence 
in  the  State's  best  service. 

LOUISIANA. 
MBS.  CHABLE8  VEBNON  POBTEB. 

Madam  Prubidikt  and  Miubkbs  or  thb  CoNvaNnoN: 
Louisiana  has  thirty-six  clubs  belonging  to  the  State  Federa- 
tion, with  twelve  atanding  committees,  and  this  year  two  more 
committees  will  be  added. 

Seven  of  the  above  clubs  also  hold  membership  in  the 
Goieral  Federation.  During  the  past  year,  six  new  clubs  came 
into  the  fold.  I  think  I  can  conscientionsly  report  "not  a  boom, 
but  a  steady  growth." 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  our  last  meeting  all  taid  to 
the  betterment  of  the  child  and  the  home.  Briefly  told,  we 
endorsed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  the  State  Fed- 
eration looking  into  the  appalling  white  slave  traffic;  we  recom- 
mended the  Child  Labor  Law,  as  it  stands,  and  opposed  any 
amendment  to  the  age  of  consent  law. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ment, 80  that  our  offices  may  be  filled  by  persona  most  com- 
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petent  instead  of  moat  politic,  and  are  vorking  on  an  optional 
compnlBory  educational  bill  and  it  goes  without  saying  we 
endorsed  the  movement  to  secure  the  Panama  Exporiticoi  for 
New  Orleans,  the  logical  point 

Jost  at  present  the  all  absorbing  topic  in  club  work  is 
what  onr  law  makers  at  Baton  Bonge  are  going  to  do  with 
important  meaanres  onr  L^slative  Committee  is  agitattng. 

Looisiana  is  rich  in  many  things,  oil  Sows  like  water  and 
we  can  boast  of  the  largest  salt  mines  in  the  world;  in  fact, 
we  consider  onrselres  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

We  feel  that  we  have  canse  for  congratulations.  Onr 
State  Federation  is  only  eleroi  years  old,  and  already  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  womoi's  dabs  is  rapidly  changing, 
all  of  which  is  dne  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  oxa  enei^tic,  pains- 
taking and  capable  dnb  womtai  belonging  to  onr  organization. 

MAINE. 

UBS.  GHABLES  F.  PLAGG. 

Hadam  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mbhbbbs  or  thi  Contbntion: 
Education  Committee.  The  Federation  has  given  |100  to  the 
school  at  Mal^^  Island,  has  aasisted  two  girls  to  the  extent 
of  |200  apiece  in  completing  their  college  courses.  One  of 
these  girls  taught  in  a  rural  school,  and  clubs  s&pplled  it  with 
books,  pictures,  maps,  a  globe  and  a  flag.  This  Committee 
also  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  school  superintendents  in  keeping 
children  in  school,  and  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  rural 
schools. 

Literature  and  Art  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  tliis 
Committee  has  prepared  a  tribute  to  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  end 
has  been  ready  to  furnish  suggestions  for  programs  to  the 
clubs.  The  members  have  addressed  club  meetings  and  pro- 
vided speakers  for  Federation  meetings. 

Civics  Committee.  This  Committee  has  been  formed  since 
the  last  Biennial,  and  consists  of  five  departmaits:  Good 
Roads,  Playgrounds,  Health,  Civil  Service  Beform  and  Civic 
Improvement  The  Chairman  has  addressed  many  club  meet* 
in^,  and  distributed  much  literature.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment has  worked  assiduously  selling  Bed  Cross  stamps,  dis- 
tributing literature  arranging  tuberculosia  exhibits  and  doing 
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everTtbing  possible  to  stamp  out  the  White  Pla^e.  Tbe  CItU 
Serrice  Beform  Department  has  introduced  the  study  of  CiYll 
Berrice  Beform  iato  the  Anbnm  public  achoolH,  and  many 
ecsaya  were  written  by  tbe  pupils,  and  two  prises  given.  The 
Ciric  Improrement  departmeot  htu  encouraged  dnba  to  imder- 
take  measnree  of  improvement  with  much  sncceaa. 

Art$  and  Crafts  CoiMnittee.  Tfaia  Oommlttee  has  bdd  two 
fine  exhibitions  of  handwork  at  the  annual  meetiags  of  the 
Federation,  and  arranged  addresses  for  the  program.  It  has 
also  compiled  a  directory  of  Maine  handicraft  wotkers. 

Forestry.  This  Committee  has  distribated  mnch  litera- 
tar^  has  stimnlated  interest  in  the  proposed  Ut.  Katahdin 
reservation,  has  indnced  clnbs  to  have  "forestry  days,"  has 
supplied  programs  and  newspaper  notices.  The  Oiairman  has 
made  many  fine  addressee  on  the  subject  and  has  provided 
speakers  for  meetings. 

Legislative  Committee.  This  Ck>mnuttee  has  had  charge 
of  onr  work  for  Child  Labor  and  was  a  large  factor  in  carrying 
the  amendment  to  the  Child  Labor  Bill  at  the  last  session  of 
onr  Legislature;  it  also  worked  actively  for  a  bill  for  a  State 
Forest  Reserve  at  lit  Eatahdin;  for  a  bill  for  Medical  In- 
spection in  Public  Schools;  for  amendments  to  the  Truancy 
Laws,  and  for  a  bill  increasing  the  appropriation  for  pure  food 
inspection.  Onr  Bedprocity  Committee  has  maintained  a 
bureau  of  club  papers,  sending  them  out  constantiy  to  clnhs 
all  over  the  State. 

Onr  members  on  the  Library  Commission  have  done  faith- 
ful work  with  tbe  travelii^c  libraries.  The  President  of  the 
Federation  (both  the  present  one  and  the  past  presid^t)  has 
made  many  visits  to  dubs,  has  addressed  them  and  has  estab- 
lished several  district  associations  for  increasing  dub  work. 
The  two  years  have  been  bui^  and  profitable. 

MABTLAND. 

mbs.  b.  w.  cockban. 

Madau  Pbbsidvnt  and  Muhbirb  of  thb  Convintion: 
The  Maryland  State  Federation  is  progressing  with  a  steady 
growth  along  all  lines  of  activity. 

Its  policy  haa  been  directed  towards  fostering  the  derdop- 
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meat  of  the  individual  clabs,  and  co-operating  with  t^Tiatiiig 
oi^anisations  in  all  matters  of  ciric  and  philanthropic  reform. 
It  has  been  the  clearing  house  for  woman's  worfa  in  the  State 
without  committing  itself  to  any  definite  policy  that  mi^t 
limit  its  field  of  ns^nlness. 

It  is  now  organized  with  State  GhalrmeD,  corresponding 
to  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  General  Federation. 

Daring  the  past  year,  fifteen  clnbe  have  been  admitted, 
making  onr  preset  membership  flf^-three  dobs,  seven  of 
which  belong  to  the  General  Federation.  Of  these,  we  are 
proud  to  mention  the  Improvement  A.raociation  of  Bandy 
Spring,  oi^anized  in  1867,  and  the  Associated  Blind  Women 
of  Maryland. 

We  are  glad  to  report  onr  State  quota  to  the  English 
Scholarship  fund  of  the  General  Federation. 

We  have  also  provided  the  salary  of  a  Woman  Probation 
Officer  for  Female  First  Offenders  in  Baltimore  City. 

The  past  year  has  bem  marked  in  Maryland  by  mach 
l^slative  activity  involving  questions  of  City,  State  and  Na- 
tional interest    Unsaccessfa]  efforts: 

1.  Proper  Licensing  of  Employmoit  Bureaus  in  Balti- 
more. 

2.  Effort  to  secnre  a  woman  on  Baltimore  School  Board. 

3.  Bill  making  wometi  dlgible  for  appointment  on  Connty 
School  Boards. 

4.  Merit  system  appointments  (New  City  Charter  failed 
to  pass). 

The  following  bills  were  passed : 

1.  White  Slave  Traffic  (Maryland  sent  letters  to  all  State 
Federations,  asking  them  to  take  similar  action). 

2.  State  Care  of  the  Insane. 

3.  Appropriation  to  Tabercnlosia  Commission  for  Chronic 
Cases. 

4.  Pnre  Food  and  Drug  Bill. 

5.  Enlarging  Health  Board  by  five  new  Bureaus. 

6.  Amendment  to  Cliild  Labor  Law. 
T.    Midwife  Bill. 

Response  has  been  made  to  all  requests  from  the  General 
Federation  in  the  interest  of  National  L^slation. 

Earnest  work  has  been  done  in  promoting  public  scaitfmait 
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in  the  counties  in  favor  of  a  State  School  Attendance  Law, 
the  present  law  applying  only  to  Baltimore  City  and  AU^any 
County. 

The  visit  of  the  Preaident  of  the  GeDoral  Fedepation  last 
December  is  an  occasion  long  to  be  rem^abered  by  the  Mary- 
land Federation. 

Over  two  hundred  dub  women  attended  the  breakfast  giv^ 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Moore,  and  her  address  at  the  meeting  that 
followed,  has  brought  aboat  a  closer  afiOliation  of  the  State  with 
the  National  organisation. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  ftttoidance  at  the  State  Annual 
Meeting,  April  28th  and  29th,  shows  a  growing  interest  in 
Federation  activities. 

The  Confereaces  on  special  lines  of  work,  held  by  State 
Chairmen  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting,  were  well  attended, 
and  proved  most  helpful,  while  visits  to  the  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery and  the  Maryland  InstitDte  Art  Exhibit,  were  popnlar 
direraiona. 

Resolntions  were  passed  at  this  meeting  reqnesting  the 
interest  of  the  General  Federation  in  suppressing  the  White 
Slave  TrafDc,  in  the  study  of  Infant  Mortality  and  Social 
Hygiene,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Committee  as  one  of  its  Standing  Committees. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MISS  GBOBOIE  A.  BACON. 

Madah  PBBsnniiT  and  Mshbubs  ov  ths  Convention: 
The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  is  composed  of  247  clubs. 
Its  individual  membership  is  more  than  40,000 ;  123  cities  and 
towns  and  140  localities  being  r^resented.  Ite  growth  in 
efQciency  and  loyalty  has  far  exceeded  ita  growth  in  numbers. 
The  influence  of  the  Ninth  Biennial  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible. 

Beorganization  has  been  a  feature  of  its  work.  Its  by-laws 
have  been  amended,  rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  executive 
board  adopted,  the  duties  of  officers  carefully  defined  and  more 
evenly  divided,  committees  on  Meetings  and  Outlook  estab- 
lished, and  greater  attention  given  to  harmonizing  its  standing 
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coramitteeB  with  those  of  the  Qeneral  Federation;  all  vitb  a 
view  to  a  clearer  underBtandlsg. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the  atanding  committees  has  in- 
creased and  broadened.  Small  meaanres  have  not  been 
Delected  bnt  large  isBnee  have  received  greatest  consideration. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  the  home  have  been 
emphasised  throagh  measures  for  the  conserratioa  of  health, 
the  purit;  of  foods  and  the  teaching  of  thrift  The  needs  of 
diildhood  have  fonnd  expression  In  playgrounds,  home  and 
school  associations,  and  efforts  directed  toward  fnll  equipment 
tor  the  duties  and  privileges  of  life. 

The  conservation  of  natoral  reeonrces  has  been  u^ed 
through  the  staij  of  forest  conditions,  bird  protection  and  the 
wastes  of  dvilisation  as  shown  in  the  labor  of  littie  children. 
The  ideal  Btate  has  been  promoted  through  pleas  for  improved 
snrroimdlngs,  better  citizenship,  the  advance  of  the  M«it 
System,  and  I^slation  that  tends  toward  the  tme,  the  gre&t. 

Past  efforts  have  reached  enccesafal  conclnsions  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Hassachnsetts  State  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inveBtigate 
the  whole  system  of  factory  inspection. 

The  dangers  of  the  common  drinking  cup,  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  honse  &y,  a  saner,  safer  and  more  patriotic  celebra- 
tion of  Jnly  4th,  and  savii^  bank  insurance  as  an  alternative 
for  old  age  pensions,  suggest  some  new  features  of  the  Federa- 
tion's work. 

Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  closer  relations 
between  clubs  and  federation  have  proved  the  most  effective 
method  yet  devised.  Presidents,  aecretaries,  treasurers  have 
met  in  helpfal  diacassions  along  various  lines.  Federation 
committees  and  club  counterpartB  have  together  considered 
general  conditions,  the  adaptation  of  work  to  local  needs,  and 
efforts  necessary  to  insure  certain  results. 

Inter-federation  relations  have  been  established  with  the 
other  Kew  England  States,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  needs  of  all,  the  needs  of  one,  and,  as  a  joint  endeavor,  work 
in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  New  Hampshire  forests  has 
be^  b^on. 

Programs  of  exceptionally  high  standard,  audiences  that 
have  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  every  auditorlnm,  and 
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enthosiaam  that  baa  lived  beyond  the  moment,  have  character- 
ized the  r^olar  meetiogt  of  the  Federation  and  have  In  large 
measure  demonstrated  to  cloba  and  public  the  value  of  woman's 
co-operative  vork. 

The  past  ia  filled  vith  glorious  achievement,  the  present 
nrgefi  as  to  renewed  seal,  and  the  fntore  beckons  os  to  that 
BQccees  which  '"Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command — we'll  do 
more — we^l  deserve  it" 


urs.  flobbngb  q.  milul. 

Hadam  Pbbbidbnt  and  Mbubbbb  of  tbb  Convbntion: 
The  spirit  of  federation  baa  been  abroad  in  Michigan.  To 
h^  roll-call,  226  clnbs  respond,  an  Increase  of  forty  since  the 
last  Biennial. 

Civics  and  philanthropy  lead  in  nnmber  of  dubs  interested, 
bnt  Civil  Service  Reform  work  haa  been  nnsorpassed  at  a 
time  when  its  adoption  as  a  State  law  was  a  live  issue. 

Art,  Education,  Library  Extension,  Industrial,  Child 
Labor,  Historical  and  Household  Economics  all  have  done 
special  work. 

We  have  remodeled  onr  Legislative  Committee  and  for 
greater  strength  now  have  a  member  in  each  congressional 
district.  Our  new  child  labor  law  gives  better  protection  to 
the  working  child  and  woman. 

We  have  made  progress  in  school  le^lation  and  at  the 
coming  session  of  our  Legislature,  will  introduce  a  bill  of  our 
own,  entitied  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Pensioning  of  In- 
digent Childroi  of  School  Age." 

Many  dnbs  are  working  for  protection  of  oar  forests  and 
reduction  of  taxes  on  wood-lots  and  re-forestation.  Michigan 
now  has  two  United  States  Forest  Reserves. 

The  Davis  Bill  also  received  tbe  active  support  of  our 
club  women. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  General  Federation, 
we  have  established  two  new  sub-committees :  Waterways  and 
Public  Health. 

We  have  combined  Bedprocity  and  CInb-organization, 
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creating  a  bareaa  of  infoimatioii,  containing  a  scrap  book  for 
the  preserration  of  the  hietory  of  the  Federation. 

The  Ladnda  Hinsdale  Btone  Bcholarafaip  is  a  work  tiiat 
Michigan  vomen  are  proad  of.  During  the  four  yean  of  its 
existence,  we  hare  loaned  to  eleven  young  womai,  Tariooe  Boms 
to  help  them  through  coU^^  Alt,  save  two  of  these,  who 
graduate  this  year,  are  now  teaching.  The  sum  total  of  the 
loans  ia  |1,650 — a  splendid  memorial  to  the  woman  who  did 
more  than  any  other  toward  opening  the  doors  of  the  Uolrer- 
sity  to  women. 

Several  individual  clubs,  besides  maintaining  private 
scholarships,  have  contributed  toward  the  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  acholarship,  the  sum  of  $869. 

Our  efficient  Cbainnan  of  Corrections  and  CharitieB  has 
net-worked  the  State  to  secure  a  correct  and  careful  data  of 
conditions  and  needs  of  our  almshouses  that  we  may  carry  on 
an  intelligent  campaign  in  the  interest  of  these  "forgotten 
people."  This  Committee  also  made  an  effort  to  get  our  law 
changed  so  that  women  wonld  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent and  commissioner  of  the  poor. 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  record  with  pleasure 
the  appointment  of  one  of  our  ez-presidents  apcm  the  Board 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Believing  that  organization  and  co-operation  are  the  fc^- 
notes  of  advancement,  we  have  our  representative  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Humane  and  Audubon 
Societies,  in  the  State  Civil  Service  League.  Our  Forestry 
Chairman  is  a  director  on  the  Board  of  the  State  Forestry 
Association.  Three  members  of  our  Public  Health  Committee 
are  vice-presidents  and  directors  on  the  State  Board  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis.  This  Committee  also 
co-operates  with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Health  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  literature,  sending  out  last  year  over  &tteea 
hundred  bnlletins. 

MINNESOTA. 

MBS.   C.   G.   BIGBEE. 

Madam  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mbubbbs  or  thii  Convbntion: 
The  Minnesota  Federation   of   Womm's  Clubs  has  accepted 
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gratefolly  the  opportonities  which  hare  come  through  recog- 
nition and  co-operation  and  which  hare  made  it  possible  to 
become  a  larger  and  more  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
State.  It  has  aimed  to  adjust  its  working  plan  to  the  increase 
in  membership  and  in  interest 

To  fadlitEfte  the  work,  the  following  committees  hare 
been  established  or  reriaed : 

1.  Library  and  Reciprocity  combined. 

2.  Girl's  Indastrial  School  Committee  merged  into  Com- 
mittee on  Charities  and  Corrections. 

3.  Health  and  Hygl^ie  composed  of  rice-preeidoitB  of 
districts. 

4.  New  Handicraft  Committee. 

5.  Art  Committee  made  aaaociate  with  State  Art  Com- 


Organization  has  been  perfected  in  three  remaining  Con- 
gressional districts.  Snccessfnl  annual  meetings  hare  been 
held  in  the  now  thoroughly  organized  nine  districts  of  the 
Federation. 

The  annual  State  meetings  hare  been  held,  each  marked 
by  members  and  by  influence.  The  annual  of  1910  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
General  Federation,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore. 

Two  mid-winter  meetings  bare  marked  the  highest  point 
in  attendance  and  enthusiasm. 

E^lucational  work  has  been  broad  and  varied : 

1.  Two  Loan  Scholarships  hare  been  established. 

2.  One  hundred  dollars  contributed  to  English  Scholar- 
ship. 

3.  Prerentire  education  against  the  White  Slave  Traffic 
by  disseminating  knowledge  of  dangers. 

4.  Preliminary  work  for  Institute  for  Household  Eco- 
nomics at  State  Fair  grounds. 

6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-fire  appropriations  receired 
for  Qirl's  Industrial  School. 

6.  Interest  awakened  in  Welfare  Work  in  mercantile 
houses,  factories  and  packing  plants. 

CO-OPBBATION. 

1.    By  Inritation  of  the  Ooreraor  of  Minnesota,  the  Fed- 
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nation  co-operated  with  other  o^aniiatioiu  in  Gie  Viiat 
MlnueBota  State  Oonaervation  Congres*. 

2.  AIbo  in  the  woA  of  secaring  &e  OoTernor  John  Albert 
Johnson  memorial. 

Alao  closely  allied  with  tbe  Minnesota  Association  for 
Prevention  and  Belief  of  Tobercoloaia,  Minnesota  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Minnesota  Btate  Forestry  Association,  Minnesota 
Btate  Art  CommiBBion. 

Honored  by  being  one  of  five  FederationB  invited  by  the 
National  Com  Exposition  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  partidpate  in 
program  and  promote  Federation  interests  in  the  Northvect 

Clubs  added  to  Minnesota  Federation,  thirty-one  (31)  net. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
MBS.  DAISYB  B.  LAHKIN. 

Madah  Prbsidbnt  and  MBHBnts  or  thb  Contbntion: 
I  b^  to  report  that  the  Mississippi  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  composed  of  sixty  cinbs  and  1,300  members,  has  done 
excellent  work  in  the  differait  departments  of  the  Oeneral 
Federation.  The  Health  Committee,  but  recoitly  appointed, 
cleared  |125  from  the  sale  of  Bad  Cross  stamps,  with  which 
it  will  aid  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

The  Education  Committee  contributed  flOO  to  the  English 
Scholarship  fund,  and  made  loans  amounting  to  f360  to  girls 
needing  assistance. 

The  Legislation  Committee,  by  the  use  of  drcnlar  letters 
and  petitions,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  State  L^isla- 
ture  for  a  State  Training  School  for  Teachers,  also  a  better 
Child  Labor  law.  Tbe  Art  Committee  has  induced  many  of 
the  clubs  to  bold  ezhibitione,  devoting  tbe  proceeds  to  baying 
pictures  for  the  schools.  We  hope  *o  have  a  Traveling  Art 
Exhibit  of  our  own  next  year. 

The  Literature  Committee  has  a  contest  each  year  and 
the  best  thesis,  original  short  story  and  poem  are  read  before 
the  coDvention. 
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.  MIS.  EDWA&D  M.  8HHPABD. 

Uadau  pRisiDxirr  iNO  JUsmb^ib^  of  thb  Tenth  Bis^Niix 
Contbntion:  HiHQoivi  sendfl  hearty  graetings  to  her  ^ter 
■tatee  here  assembled. 

Onr  best  gift  to  joq  has  bei^  our  President— the  phlef 
E^ecative  of  this  organisation — bat  we  bripg  other  proofs  ot 
interest  in  the  objects  for  which  the  Federation  stands.  Opr 
State  Fedieration  now  nuntbers  158  clabs,  an  increase  of  thir^- 
two  since  the  Bostpn.  Biesmjal)  and  we  l^re  eighty-ope  clotw 
bdonging  to  the  General  Fedi»'ation  instead  of  aizty-nive,  aa 
last  teitorted. 

Our  work  has  been  enlarged  by  tb^  creation  of  a  atandfng 
copipnittee  pB.  Civics  and  Health ;  a  sub-copimitt^  on  Parents 
and  Teacbeia'  Meetings  addfd  to  the  f<<l>'<^tion  Conunittee; 
and  a  depa^'tmept  ot  Waterways  to  Forestry.  A  D9w  ^olar- 
sliip  Loan  Fund  is  reaching  substantial  proportions.  To  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  this,  oar  best  normal  scbpols,  col- 
leges and  onjveraities.ars  placing  scholarsbips  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Education  Committee. 

In  legislative  worfc,  we  iuiTe  aided  in  secnring  laws  requir- 
ing county  snperrision  for  public  schools,  and  JBrenile  conrta 
in  conntieB  having  £0,000  inhabitjmts.  We  are  now  aapporting 
a  poifiion  act  for  public  school  teachers;  i^nphasizing  the  need 
of  making  women  eligible  for  service  on  school  boards;  and 
working  for  both  Btate  and  Ifational  parks  in  Hissonri. 

"Art  in  the  market  place"  is  the  motto  of  onr  Art  Com- 
mittee. Fzhibits  for  all  classes  of  people  have  been  beld; 
•diolarsbips  in  art  schools  donated;  and  art  craft  ezdiange 
estobUdied  in  one  city;  and  art  coUectioos,  catalogues  and 
at«dy-ontliiK8  distiibated,  besides  art  folios  and  books  sent 
to  the  Caaal  Zone. 

New  dvjc  aaspciations  in  many  places  are  giving  childreo 
a  right  start  in  local  petaiotjam.  Play-gniasd  and  annaaJ-ont- 
ing-<lay4orpoor-childreii  movi^nents  are  growing.  Medical  in- 
spection and  better  sanitatioa  for  school  children,  the  enforce- 
mfmt  el  oompulsory  sdiocd  laws,  and  wide-spread  interest  in 
tbe  fight  tot  poblic  health  mark  Missouri's  progress. 
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Though  nature  is  prodigal  in  her  gifts,  we  Bee  the  need  of 
conserring  our  resources.  The  Forestry  Committee  has  se- 
cnred  wider  observance  of  Arbor  Day;  has  sent  out  literature 
and  lecturers,  and  recommended  enitable  books  on  forestry, 
birds  and  inaects  for  Dse  in  public  libraries.  The  Hissonri 
Federation  is  asking  the  State  L^;ielatnre  for  Forestry  and 
Waterways  Commissions. 

Onr  Home  Economics  movement  is  growing  throngh  tlie 
impetns  given  that  subject  at  oor  Btate  Universi^,  and  the 
introdnction  of  Domeetic  Science  in  high  schools. 

Our  Philanthropy  Committee  is  trying  to  deal  witli  the 
social  conditions  that  lead  to  disorder  and  crime. 

Public  sentiment  for  Civil  Service  Beform  increasa 
tiirong^  literatare  given  pnblidty  in  onr  State  Library  Oom- 
miasion,  prizes  awarded  to  high  school  contestants,  and  an 
aideavor  to  have  civic  service  rales  applied  to  city  oflttciala. 

Several  dnbs  maintain  libraries  in  small  towns. 

The  Wednesday  Clab,  of  St  Lonis,  has  btiilt  a  fine  house, 
and  the  Kansas  City  Athenaenm  is  at  the  beginning  of  a 
similar  enterprise. 

A  Woman's  Building,  erected  on  the  State  Fair  Oronnds, 
win  be  dedicated  nert  Fall. 

Each  year  brings  the  Missonri  Federation  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  should  be  done  for  a  State  that  is  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature  as  to  need  only  those  ^ings  whidi  an 
enlightened  public  conscience  can  supply. 

MONTANA. 
mbs.  j.  j.  mogosuice. 
Hadau  Pbb8u>bnt  and  Membbbs  of  thb  Convbntioh: 
The  perfected  organization  of  woman's  work  and  inflnenee 
can  only  come  after  years  of  effort  LooUng  backward  over 
the  brief  six  years  of  Montana  State  Fed^^tion  history,  wa 
rejoice  that  progress  has  been  made.  Each  year  has  mariced 
a  stronger  constrnction  and  increased  working  power,  bnt  <mly 
in  the  coming  years  can  our  ideals  of  oi^anized  woman's  woi^ 
be  realized.  Our  first  year  book  was  issued  in  1910.  Mn. 
T.  J.  Walsh  and  the  executive  board  formulated  a  clever  plan 
for  simplifying  the  club  work  by  including  a  map  showing  tiia 
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vast  area  of  M<nitana  divided  into  dietrictB  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  dnba,  towns  and  cities.  Montana  Btate  Federa- 
tion has  thirty-two  dabs  and  a  mnnberBhip  of  approximate!; 
1,300. 

The  annaal  meeting  for  1910  will  be  held  June  11, 16,  16 
in  the  beaatifta  little  city  of  Kalispell— a  city  that  wlU  be 
famous  in  history  because  of  its  nearness  to  Montana's  newly 
formed  national  park — Glacier  Park. 

The  State  Federation  has  ten  standing  committees,  all 
striTing  for  a  more  concentrated  system  of  working  with  every 
dnb.  The  effort  is  to  aroase  interest  and  enthosiasm  through 
study  and  investigation  along  the  line  of  work  taken  up  by 
each  committee  to  the  end  that  whenever  a  club  attains  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand  it  b^pns 
systematic  and  harmonious  work  with  the  committee.  While 
the  State  Federation  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  further  every 
good  within  in  its  province,  we  feel  that  we  must  stand  each 
year  for  some  definite  purpose.  Last  year  the  Federation 
began  a  campaign  for  better  laws  affecting  the  home  and 
BchooL  They  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  these  laws  passed 
and  expect  to  see  all  of  them  on  the  statute  books  after  our 
next  legislative  session.  A  movement  was  started  to  aid  the 
Anti-TubercnlosiB  League  in  building  a  sanitarium,  where 
those  affected  with  tnbercniar  diseases  can  receive  proper  care 
and  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  the  public.  Last  year  the  Helena 
Woman's  Club  issued  100,000  stamps,  the  sale  of  which  started 
this  fund. 

This  year  the  Butte  clubs  have  organized  a  health  league 
and  they  are  beginning  strong  active  wo^  in  the  good  cause. 
In  fact,  every  dub  in  the  State  is  awakoiing  into  a  new  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  coming  year,  ve  expect  a  regular  whirlwind 
of  agitation,  not  only  for  the  tuberculosis  cmsade  and  sanitar- 
ium, bat  for  the  better  and  enforced  pure  food  laws,  supervised 
playgrounds,  good  roads,  dvic  beauty — everything  that  makes 
for  deaner  and  more  wholesome  living,  morally  and  physically. 

Becanse  of  the  enormous  size  of  our  State  and  the  long 
distance  between  the  larger  cities,  we  have  many  difBcnltiea 
unknown  to  the  smaller  and  more  thickly  populated  states, 
but  through  the  combined  efforts  of  our  progressive  people 
and  the  rapid  development  of  our  manifold  resonrces,  thl» 
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great  State,  with  the  dimenriotu  of  an  empire,  is  rapidly 
taking  itB  place  in  the  trout  ranks  of  the  nation. 

NEBRASKA. 

MBS.   FBBDBRICK   H.   COLE. 

Madam  FaaaiDBNT  and  Mbhbbs  of  thb  GoKwmow: 
The  Nebraska  Federation  of  Wonuoi'e  Clobs  reports  tiiat  at 
its  Btate  Meeting  the  constitation  was  changed  requiring  all 
clabH  to  elect  otBcers  at  a  uniform  time. 

It  is  the  hope  that  while  the  change  has  wrought  havoc 
in  this  year's  mailii^  list,  the  erentaal  outcome  will  be  that 
of  reaching  clnbs  promptly  with  all  ofQdal  commonicatioin. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  passed,  twenty-Beren  dnhs 
have  been  added  to  the  State  Federati<m;  the  six  distticts  of 
the  State  hare  completed  thdr  organizaticHi;  each  having  ite 
own  per  capita  tax  with  which  to  pay  expenses  of  the  annual 
district  meeting  at  which  it  elects  its  otBoens.  The  district 
vice-president  is  a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Board. 

The  work  of  the  General  Federation  oi  Women's  Clnbs 
and  State  Federation  is  informally  discnssed  at  these  district 
meetings,  and  a  program  presaited  along  lines  undertaken  by 
thA  committees  of  ttie  State,  which  are  co-ordinate  with  the 
cdtnmittees  of  the  General  Federation.  The  district  rice-prest 
dent  has  general  snpervisidn  oter  the  clnbs  of  her  district; 
the  State  President  is  expected  to  attend  enrj  district  meeting. 

No  new  legislation  has  been  attempted;  close  watch  has 
been  kept  that  the  splendid  Pure  Food  and  Child  Labor  Laws 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  th^  be  enforced;  also  that  the 
library  commission  have  an  increased  appropriation  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  work.  Juvenile  court  system  is  in  force 
in  our  large  cities.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the 
Federation  expects  to  wdrk  toward  the  passage  of  a  dvil 
service  reform  law  covering  the  State  institntions. 

Two  State  organizations — the  Oradoate  Norses  and  the 
Home  Economic  Assodatioo — have  been  added  to  oar  working 
force;  through  the  latter  has  come  wider  (^p4M>tBnity  to  woik 
for  social  and  material  upbnildiiq;  of  home  life  on  the  farm. 

The  Education  Committee  has  three  scholantups  aggre- 
gating 91,960,  f  1,600  of  which  is  a  gift  to  tiie  FedetatioiL 
Me  CJoogIc 
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The  Industrial,  Hooaehold  EcoDomlc  and  Edacational 
CcHnmittees  are  ir<»kiiig  to  introduce  Industrial  training  in 
schools ;  all  are  better  undofrtanding  the  moral  and  economic 
ralne  of  sndi  training. 

Hnch  is  being  done  for  drie  deaalineaa  and  beanty.  The 
Foreetry  and  WaterwaTS  Committees'  plans  have  rccdved 
apedal  commendation  from  the  Gkaieral  Federattoo  Gbairman. 

The  Art  Committee  has  made  the  clnbe  see  in  a  tangilile 
way  the  benefit  of  tederatitai,  because  the;  hare  givcB  to  fed- 
erated clubs  only  the  ose  ot  three  traTeting  galleries  of  original 
paintings  and  the  box  of  pottery. 

Plans  are  completed  for  parchasing  portfolios  of  English, 
flemish  and  Dntch  Art,  for  ose  of  clubs,  with  vrtiich  the 
Library  Commission  will  furnish  sets  of  reference  books.  Com- 
mittees receire  assistance  tiiroti^  Bedprodtj  Bureau  and  Li- 
brary Commission. 

The  2febrai&a  £xecutive  Board  met  in  Omaha  wh^  the 
National  Com  Exposition  bad  as  its  guests  and  speakers  the 
State  Presidents  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  vho 
leit  a  distinct  impression  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  club 
morement  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 

KEW  HAUPBHIBE. 
hbs.  william  bublinqamb. 

Madam  Prbbidbnt  and  Mbmbebs  of  thb  Contbntion: 
The  New  Hampshire  Federati<m  has  a  membership  of 
eighty-f oor  dobs,  representing  between  five  and  six  thousand 
womm. 

Through  the  Bcholarship  Ptmd  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, fire  young  women  are  being  fitted  for  teachers  at  onr 
State  Normal  School.  These  young  women  are  pledged  to 
teadi  in  oar  rural  schools  for  a  certain  loigth  of  time. 

As  women  of  New  Hampshire  we  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  White  Mountain  Forest  Il«eerve,  and  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Presidoits  of  other  State  Federations  for  com- 
ing to  our  aid  In  asking  tbdr  congressmen  to  rote  for  the 
Week's  bUl,  which,  if  passed,  will  do  much  to  assist  in  the 
preserration  of  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  forests. 

Onr  Ciric  Committee  is  working  to  make  onr  dties  and 
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cleanliness  ie  veil  nnder  vay.  This  ia  a  work  in  which  ev^y 
one  can  take  part  The  children  are  tanght  not  to  throw  paper 
or  froit  Bkina  into  the  streeta:  recepticles  are  provided  for 
rubbish.  The  children  are  enconrt^ed  to  plant  gardens  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  T^etables  and  fioweiB  raised 
by  childien  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  One  of  onr  clubs  asked 
the  pablieher  of  the  local  weekly  paper  to  allow  the  dnb  to  nse 
one  page  of  one  publication  for  articles  on  the  needs  of  the  town. 
These  papers  were  written  by  men  and  women  setting  forth 
the  needs  of  the  town  and  Bng^:e8ting  improrementB.  Our 
river  banks,  the  park ;  care  of  the  lawns ;  my  first  impressioiis 
of  the  town,  etc.,  were  some  of  the  subjects.  These  suggestions 
were  acted  upon  by  many  of  the  citizens  and  a  general  cleaning 
up  followed. 

Throughout  the  State,  we  have  been  working  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  tuberculosis.  During  the  past  two  years 
our  clubs  have  earned  more  than  (2,000  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  also  just  placed  in  our  new  sanatorium  a  piano 
for  the  nse  of  the  patients. 

The  CSvil  Service  Beform  Committee  is  working  along  the 
line  of  iiutitutional  betterment  As  a  State,  we  are  far  behind 
our  sister  states  in  reformatory  work. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  until  a  State  Workhonse  or 
Beformatory  Is  established  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  minor  offenses. 

Our  Industrial  and  Child  Labor  Committee  is  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  necessl^  of  constant  vigilance  In  regard  to  child 
labor,  and  while  we  believe  that  New  Hampshire  is  compara- 
tively free  from  this  crime  against  childhood,  yet  we  know  we 
must  be  constantiy  watchful. 

We  have  two  membershlpa  in  the  Library  Art  Club  and 
our  clubs  have  free  use  of  its  exhibits. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  else,  we  must  be  interested  in 
the  homes  of  our  State ;  and  to  this  end  we  are  working  in  our 
Household  Economics  and  Food  Sanitation  Committee. 

We  trust  that  from  the  thousands  of  homes  represented 
in  our  Federation  there  may  go  forth  influences  which  will 
make  us  "In  Principle  like  our  Granite:  in  Aspiration  like 
our  Mountains:  In  Sympathy  swift  and  far-reaching  like  our 
Rivers." 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

ME8.   PRANK  A.   PATTISON. 

Hadau  Prhidbni  and  Mbububs  op  THE!  Convintion: 
In  1910,  a  circular  letter,  including  the  foundation  of  the 
Tork  planned  in  eight  dquirtments,  together  with  a  "code  of 
ethics"  ai  to  oar  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  oataide  oi^an- 
isation,  waa  sent  to  all  dnbfl  and  county  offlciaJa. 

A  Department  of  Mnsic  was  formed,  and  an  Annual  State 
Mosical  Festiral  planned:  object — to  raise  the  standard  of 
appreciation,  give  critical  andi^ce,  and  encourage  originality 
in  composition.  New  Jers^  seait  a  resolution  through  the 
Beeolntions  Committee,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meet- 
ing December,  1909,  to  be  presented  at  the  Cincinnati  CfOiTai- 
tion,  that  a  Departm^t  of  Mnsic  be  formed  in  the  General 
Federation,  and  although  word  was  received  from  the  Board 
that  it  was  deemed  "inexpedient  to  do  this  at  present,"  we 
hope  the  Federation  will  act  favorably  in  this  matter. 

The  vaine  of  art  in  home  environment  is  being  demon- 
Btrated.  The  ideal  town,  and  the  benefit  to  citizens  in  striving 
toward  such  conditions,  is  made  prominoit  Health,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  important,  is  a  feature  of  our  Federa- 
tion work,  individual,  poblic,  social  and  state.  The  protection 
of  trees,  birds  and  wild  flowers;  industrial  education  and 
better  school  r^olations;  legislation  In  all  worthy  subjects. 
The  passing  of  the  bill  formerly  known  as  the  "Olwell  Bill" 
has  been  one  of  our  successes  this  year,  matdng  for  better 
child  labor  conditions  in  our  State.  Also  a  Woman's  Beform- 
atory  Bill,  which  will  give  New  Jersey  that  needed  institutioii. 
Civil  Service,  or  the  Merit  System,  is  gaining  ground  and  in- 
terest throu^  public  school  essays  and  clab  study. 

The  conservation  of  heat  and  steam  in  household  economics 
is  being  demonstrated  through  modem  appliances,  especially 
in  the  flrelesB  cooker,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  public 
service  through  the  applied  use  of  gas  and  electricity. 

Literature  is  a  field  through  which  originality  in  the  form 
of  story,  thesis  and  poem  contests,  is  made  prominent.  Better 
education,  and  the  value  and  future  of  the  public  library,  is 
an  important  part  of  onr  work. 

Sodolo^,  or  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  and  the 
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endorsement  of  tbe  Oeoi^  Jnniw  Bepoblic  methoda  i»  BtUl 
another  departmeat  of  effort 

But  coDBtant  bettering  of  oj^anuatioii  is  perhaps  the 
keynote  of  all,  as  only  fine  Duduiwry  and  fine  STateai  can  give 
birth  to  fine  vorfc. 

MEWTOBK. 

To  THi  OiNBAi.  FiDmATioN  oT  Womim'b  Globs:  In  re- 
porting the  vork  of  a  State  Federatiod,  motiTca  and  efforbi, 
aa  wcdl  as  actaiereBents,  mnst  be  considered.  The  New  Toit 
State  Federation  of  Women's  CInbs  has  heard  tbe  aj  of 
"Berrice"  and  a  desire  to  respond  has  dominated  her  cndeaTors. 

We  work  through  conmiittees  modeled  in  Hie  main  after 
those  of  the  mother  body,  of  whldi  we  have  tried  to  be  a  liring, 
^mpatltetic  part  We  know  semetfaing  of  the  raloe  of  "tean 
work"  and  aim  to  apply  it  to  jowt  policies.  All  of  our  daba 
are  not  jet  "in  tone,"  bnt  it  ie  onlj  a  question  ct  patumt  and 
penerwing  edncational  effort  until  all  are  in  line. 

Since  tbe  last  bieuiial  conventitai,  we  hare  doubled  onr 
membership,  which  now  nmnbers  aboat  one  htindred  tbooaand. 
In  that  fact  alone  lies  tremendooa  latent  power,  and  its  de- 
Telopment  la  being  recognized  hj  out  State  gorerament  and 
many  of  onr  larger  -charitable  and  philanthropic  organiaationa. 
Oar  great  State  Edncation  Department  gratefnlly  acknowl- 
edges onr  aid  in  eatabliahing  indoatrial  education  in  the  public 
schools.  Throngh  oar  Indastrial  and  Child  Labor  Committees, 
nnlawfnl  marketing  of  products  of  contract  conrict  labor,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  working  women,  has  beea  inrestigated 
b;  onr  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  remedial  meaanres 
are  in  sight  Tbe  State  Saperintaidait  of  Weights  and  Ueas- 
ores  has  snccessfnlly  availed  himself  of  oar  reaonrces  to  erpoae 
frands  and  inatitnte  reforms  in  determining  quantities  of 
necessaries  sold  at  retail.  We  have  mato^all;  assisted  in 
abolishing  the  common  drinldng  cup  evil,  and  in  furthering  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosia.  We  have  labored  not 
ansucceesfnll;  for  municipal  art,  civic  service  reform  and  con- 
servation of  onr  grand  natural  scenerj  and  reaourcee.  Onr 
Boreau  of  Information  and  Reciprocity  has  trebled  its  scope 
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nd  ngefnlaeBB.  Oar  Lc^lBlertiTC  CommlttBe  hai  bron^t  alxnit 
offida]  Mcommoidatlon  to  our  Lc^latnre,  backed  bj  gaber- 
natorial  sanction,  of  Women'a  Conrta  in  our  metropolis.  W« 
hare  taken  a  Rtand  tor  M^fregatloii  of  crime  In  Dewspapera. 
Children's  playgronnda  and  gardou  and  infant  milk  depots  in 
popnlons  cotters  $ae  amcmg  onr  eontrlbatlons  to  bnntanity. 
We  are  incnlcfltlng  higher  standards  for  dvb  papers,  enconrag- 
ing  the  cnltare  of  the  speaking  rolce  and  woiking  for  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  mnslc 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  notable  undertaking  of  the  present 
administration  la  the  creation  of  an  Endowment  Fund  of 
(25,000,  Thoee  income  shall  angment  oar  fntore  resonrces  and 
establish  a  scholanhip  for  girls  in  an  American  college.  At 
OOF  annnal  cooveaition  last  Norembw,  this  fnnd  vas  started 
with  a  gift  of  110,000  from  Mrs.  BmseU  Saga  Before  ad- 
journment, other  contributors  had  materially  increased  the 
amount,  and  erer  since  onr  dobs  bare  been  responding  so 
generously  to  the  calls  of  the  Finance  Committee  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  close  of  the  present  clnb  year 
next  November  will  witness  the  consnmmatlon  of  onr  project 

Bnmmed  op,  we  bellere  onr  labors  of  the  past  two  years 
have  enriched  onr  lives  and  broadraed  the  horizon  of  the  dob 
movemaat. 

MOBTH  CABOLINA. 
MBS.  EUGENB  BEILLT. 

Hadah  Prsbidsnt:  Onr  State  Federation  has  reached  a 
hdght  from  wliicb  we  may  review  the  small  b^innings,  the 
increasing  nnmbers,  the  grand  work  and  the  inflnence  exoxteed 
by  onr  organization. 

Since  the  last  Biennial,  twenty  clnbs  have  been  enrolled. 
There  has  been  added  more  to  it,  than  nnmbers  indicate,  for 
with  every  new  membership,  there  has  hem  aronsed  a  living 
interest,  thonghts  awakened  and  ideals  elevated. 

The  true  clnb  spirit,  self  improvement  and  loving  spirit 
for  the  general  good  has  a  firm  hold  in  our  State,  bnt  for 
several  reasons,  Art  has  not  been  stressed  or  has  not  kept  pace 
with  otter  dob  work. 
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The  reports  that  hare  come  to  the  Civic  Department  are 
most  encoaraging.  One  of  onr  newest  clnbs  having  raised 
(2^00,  moat  of  which  has  been  Tiaed  in  restoring  and  beantify- 
ing  the  Hall,  now  the  Library,  and  Club  Boom. 

The  Departmrat  of  Edacation  has  directed  its  main  effort 
toward  raising  f  100  toward  the  "English  Scholarship"  and  $80 
has  beoi  ccmtriboted  toward  the  establishment  of  a  second 
fond,  known  as  tiie  "Federation  Nonnal  Fnnd."  Ten  free 
Bcholarshipe  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  departmoit 
from  the  Btate  Unirersi^,  and  several  of  onr  leading  collies. 
A  nnmber  of  parokt  and  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  in 
various  school  localities. 

The  work,  as  mapped  ont  b;  the  Forestry  and  Waterway 
Department,  has  snccessfully  materialized.  Clnbs  realize  the 
practical  valne  of  the  work. 

The  Hoosehold  Economics  Department  has  endeavored  to 
introduce  Domestic  Science  in  the  curriculum  of  public  schools. 
The  Industrial  and  Child  Labor  Department  has  been 
working  for  the  Stonewall  Jacteon  Training  School.  They 
have  united  with  the  Kings  Daughters  in  paying  for  the  first 
cottage  on  the  gronnds.  The  cottage  cost  (5,000  and  has  a 
memorial  tablet  commemorating  the  noble  efforts  of  the  women 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  unfortunate  boys. 

In  the  work  of  Library  Committee,  North  Carolina  club 
women  have  reason  to  be  exultant,  not  alone  over  their  success, 
but  because  their  introduction  to  Legislatare  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  such  a  magnificent  measure  as  the  Library  Commission 
BUI. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  has  estab- 
lished a  Literary  Commission,  and  a  feeling  of  appreciation 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  clnbs  has  resulted  in  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  State  organizations. 

The  Mnsical  Clnbs  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  class 
of  music  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

The  Publication  Chairman  has  kept  the  clnbs  informed, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Keystone. 

The  Health  Committee  has  instituted  a  rigorous  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  and  the  hook-worm. 

Bedprocity  is  generally  observed  and  the  Chairman  has 
charge  of  the  "Fine  Arts"  evening  at  the  State  Omvaition. 
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The  entire  program  rendered  on  this  occasion  vaa  original 
work  producd  by  North  Carolina  women. 

Our  club  women  are  enthoaiastic  and  are  prepared  to 
carry  on  to  snccesB  the  great  objects  of  the  Federation. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
MBS.  N.  C.  YO0NG. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  grown  from  fifty-seven  clabe 
in  namber,  with  a  membership  of  1,124,  to  sixty-five  clubs, 
with  a  membership  of  1,332.  Onr  last  annual  meeting  at  Valley 
City  was  by  far  the  largest  attended  convention  we  have  ever 
held ;  not  only  in  numbers,  bnt  in  spirit,  was  a  marked  growth 
and  development  evidenced.  At  that  time  we  bad  the  very 
great  pleasure  of  having  with  ns  Mrs.  Moore,  General  Federa- 
tion President,  who  gave  ns  much  of  her  cheerfnl  and  sane 
enthusiasm.  We  also  had  with  us  Mrs.  Welch  and  Mrs.  Onldin 
and  also  oar  own  Mrs.  Amidon.  We  held  a  federation  session 
fall  of  the  spirit  of  tme  federation. 

We  have  developed  the  work  of  our  committees  by  giving, 
each  year,  one  session  of  the  annual  meeting  into  the  charge 
of  one  committee.  The  Educational  Committee  had  charge  of 
an  afternoon  Bession  at  onr  last  meeting  and  gave  ns  a  fine 
and  healthful  program  from  which  we  were  able  to  understand 
much  better  the  woi^  of  the  Committee. 

We  have  pnt  our  heaviest  work  for  the  past  two  years 
into  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Sakakawea 
statue.  This  is  our  first  money  raising  enterprise,  and  while 
it  has  been  uphill  work,  it  has  now  ^listed  the  co-operation  of 
our  women  not  only  toward  erecting  the  statue,  but  in  develop- 
ing and  preserving  the  history  of  our  young  State.  The  pros- 
pects are  now  very  bright  that  by  our  next  fall  meeting  the 
money  will  have  been  raised  to  complete  the  necesaary  fund 
and  we  shall  unveil  the  statue  of  Sakakawea  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  our  city  of  Bismarck.  This  will  be  the  first  monu- 
ment of  any  kind  erected  by  the  women  of  our  State. 

At  our  last  Board  meeting,  a  committee  was  provided 
to  make  a  study  of  Federation  committee  work  and  to  prepare 
a  report  for  consideration  at  the  next  Board  meeting,  looking 
toward  a  revision  of  our  list  of  standing  committees.    This 
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report,  as  pr^Mred,  contemplates  mafcliig  our  standing  com- 
mittees conformable  to  tiiose  of  the  General  Federation,  and 
of  strengthening  onr  voi^  in  many  lines. 

Daring  the  past  two  years  ve  hare  made  good  progress  in 
the  organisation  of  district  federations,  and  district  meetings 
have  been  held  in  all  of  onr  districts  except  the  new  Tratii 
Jndicial  District  jnst  added.  This  disttict  lies  in  tike  newer 
part  of  oar  State  and  at  the  time  of  its  creation  there  was  no 
federated  cinb  within  its  bonndarlies.  Already  we  have  two 
federated  clnbs  so  that  we  now  bave  a  District  Vice-preeadent 
looking  after  th(;  work  in  that  field,  and  other  dabs  are  bdng 
organized  and  applications  are  coining  in  for  membersbip  in 
the  Federation. 

The  work  is  now  commanding  the  attention  of  the  m^st 
earnest  womoi  of  our  State  and  prospects  are  in  ensrj  vfj 
brif^t  tor  better  things  to  come. 

OHIO. 

UBS.  ADDISON  F.  BBOOUHALL. 

Madam  FaBBtoBNT  and  Hbhbbbs  or  thi  CoNTsinioK: 
In  the  Coitral  Bqnare  (A  Ohio's  Capital  City  stands  a  monn- 
ment  The  flgoree  abont  the  central  shaft  are  serei  of  Ohio's 
great  statesmen ;  snrmonnting  the  shaft  stands  the  flgnre  of  a 
woman,  symbolising  Ohio,  and  with  outstretched  hsnds,  she  is 
saying,  "These  are  my  jewels." 

That  statue  was  made  serente^i  years  ago.  Today  the 
mother  in  Ohio  does  not  stand  on  a  pedestal  looking  down 
upon  her  statesmen,  bat  ^e  stands  with  her  feet  on  the  ground, 
looking  into  their  eyes  and  saying:  "How  are  yon  administer- 
ing affairs  of  state  for  my  child,  for  my  home  and  posterity?" 
And  the  good  cbivalric  Buckeye  statesmen  are  responding 
nobly. 

Ohio  has  a  board  of  lady  Tisitors  to  State  Institations,  and 
women  factor;  inspectors.  Since  the  last  Biennial,  Ohio  has 
passed  a  Oivil  Service  Law,  a  law  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
white  slarery,  a  law  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  incapaci- 
tated teachers  who  have  served  twenty  years,  laws  for  relieving 
conditions  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  and  a  law  providing 
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tor  the  B»it  Byttem  in  our  public  seboola,  in  all  of  which 
Ohio  irotaak  have  had  a  ahare,  under  the  leadenbip  of  oor 
flpliaidid  committee  apon  State  Inititntioiui  and  L^sletltHL 

Ohio  has  330  clubs  la  the  State,  each  doing  efficient  irorh. 

The  GOTunittee  on  Ck>n8erTation  of  Ohio's  natural  rcsoorcM 
faKlndes  Fonatrj,  Waterways  and  wi°<Tig  Intereata,  and  pn»>- 
isea  apl^tdid  resQlts.  The  Art  Committee  is  preparing  ■  trar- 
eling  art  gallery  for  the  State;  Ohio  sends  ont  nore  than  2,000 
traveling  librariea  and  the  Library  Committee  will  soon  have 
a  list  of  good  books  for  busy  working  girls.  The  Literatare 
Committee  fnmisheB  good  elab  prt^rams,  and  the  Bnreaa  of 
Exchange  and  Information  is  in  constant  demand. 

Health  and  Honaehold  Economics  are  watchwords  in 
Ohio.  We  are  studying  indostrlal,  edncational  and  dvic  con- 
ditions, and  keeping  ever  on  the  alert  to  be  informed  in  all 
things  that  involve  the  welfare  of  the  home,  for  we  believe 
that  "Intelligence  is  inflnence  and  Inflneice  Is  responsibility," 
and  that  the  intelligence  and  enthosiasm  of  Ohio  women  con- 
stitotea  Ohio's  best  asset 

OKLAHOMA. 

(OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAH  TmBTTOBT.) 
MSS,    JOHN    THBEABOILL. 
MaDAH     PBaSIDCNT     AND     MSHBSBS     OF     THB     CoiTVlNTION : 

Statehood  came  to  Oklahoma  on  November  16th,  1907.  Okla- 
homa Territory  and  Indian  Territory  were  united  and  entered 
the  Union  as  oa.e  State,  Oklahoma.  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  recog- 
nise only  one  federation  from  each  state,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  two  territorial  federations  thai  existing  in  the  new 
state  to  unite  and  form  one  organisatlcai.  This  union  was 
accompliahed  on  November  5th,  1908,  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Federation  was  formed.  The  district  plan  was  Tmanimously 
adopted,  and  fire  districts,  corresponding  to  the  five  congrea- 
Bional  districts,  were  organized.  Onr  beloved  National  Freai- 
dent,  Mrs.  Moore,  was  Chairman  of  the  temporary  oi^anisation 
and  it  is  to  her  wise  guidance  that  we  owe  much  of  the  success 
of  the  flrat  year  and  a  half  of  administration  under  the  new 
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Our  beet  department  is  Civics.  One  hundred  and  twoily- 
five  dab  towns  are  thorong^ly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  clean 
and  artifitic  cities.  Sanitation  and  artiatlc  improvement  of 
streets,  alleys,  school  grounds;  drinking  fountains  placed; 
thousands  of  treee  planted;  trash  cans  placed;  and  insistent 
war  pledged  on  moequitoes  and  dies.  One  club  gave  its  town 
a  well-equipped  trash  bamer;  Alva  and  Nowata  have  estab- 
lished rest  rooms,  with  free  coSee  and  good  literature  for  f arm- 
eis'  wives.  Glnb  women  of  Oklahoma  are  largely  instrumental 
in  placing  around  the  city  a  twenty-six  mile  boulevard,  con,- 
nected  with  three  large  farms,  containing  160  acres,  640  acres 
and  744  acres,  respectively.  Four  hundred  dollars*  worth  of 
bonds  have  be^  voted  by  the  city  for  the  laying  and  improving 
of  this  boulevard  and  these  parks. 

Our  child  labor  law  prohibits  children  under  sixteen  en- 
gaging in  occopationa  injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life 
or  limb;  prohibits  boys  under  sixteoi  and  womoi  and  ^Is 
from  working  in  mines;  labor  scholarships  are  provided  for 
indigent  children,  when  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  attend 
school. 

Education  Committee  outlines  programs  for  use  of  clubs; 
advocates  the  following : 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  law. 

Improvement  and  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Extension  of  kindei^arten  as  part  of  public  school  systenL 

Merit  system  for  teachers. 

Separation  of  schools  from  politics. 

Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  in  all  public  and 
state  schools. 

Reduction  of  number  of  studies  and  text  books  in  schools. 

Women  on  school  boards. 

Women  on  library  boards. 

Our  educational  loan  fond  for  poor  but  worthy  girls  now 
contains  over  three  hundred  dollans. 

Household  Economics  department  active  and  fine  exhibits 
of  cooking  and  sewing  are  shown  at  our  State  conventions. 

Two  gold  medals  are  offered  for  original  composition  in 
music  (vocal  and  instrumental)  and  two  gold  medals  tor 
original  composition  in  literature  (prose  and  poetry).  Ten 
per  cent,  of  our  clubs  are  strictly  musical  clubs. 
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TDb«KiilonB  Committee  raised  $200  by  sale  of  Bed  Gross 
stamps,  organized  state  aasociatloD  among  physicians  and 
others  and  had  most  complete  exhibit  at  State  Fair  and  Fed- 
eration Contention,  1909,  with  stereopticon  lecture  by  regular 
physician. 

Committee  on  L^islation  reports  passage  of  Child  Labor 
Lav;  JoToiile  Court  Lav;  lav  eetablishing  state  training 
school  for  delinquents  and  incorrigibles  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  (building  now  under  constmction) ;  state  reformatory 
for  youths  between  sixteen  and  twenty-fire,  now  receiving 
inmates ;  strict  white  alare  law ;  law  abolishii^c  use  of  public 
drinking  cups  (now  in  effect) ;  law  regulating  sale  of  cocaine 
and  other  habit  forming  drags;  defeated  attempt  to  lower  the 
age  of  consent  for  girls.  They  are  supporting  l^slation  for 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources ;  preservation  of  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley;  also  Senator  Owen's  bill,  creating  Kational 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Women  of  Oklahoma  hare  right  of  limited  school  suffrage, 
and  the  policy  of  the  present  federation  administration  is  to 
arouse  clnb  women  to  the  importance  of  the  active  exercise  of 
their  right  to  vote  on  school  questions,  thus  hoping  to  lead 
them  into  a  wider  field  in  Civil  Service  Reform,  in  connection 
with  all  of  our  state  institatioQ  for  care  of  the  incorrigible 
yonth,  the  criminal,  the  insane,  the  blind,  etc. 

Oklahoma  is  yet  undergoing  the  formatire  stage  in  her 
laws  and  inatitntionB. 

OBEGON. 

MBS.    SABAH    A.    EVANB. 

Habah  PanmiMT  and  Dblbgatub:  The  Oregon  Federa- 
tion has  increased  60  pee  cent  since  the  last  Biennial,  and  now 
numbers  fifty-one  cluba.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  concentrate 
our  strength  and  expoid  our  ene^y  on  a  few  definite  objects. 

Our  major  wort  baa  been  to  increase  and  maintain  a 
aebolarahip  loan  fund.  It  was  established  a  little  over  three 
years  ago  with  a  capital  of  only  high  hopes,  and  indomitable 
conrage.  Today  the  more  substantial  fund  has  reached  {2,239 
and  fifteen  young  women  are  being  assisted  to  an  education 
by  it    The  last  Wednesday  in  January  hn  been  designated 
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"Scholarehip  Lobs  Fund  Day,"  and  on  that  da;  every  dob  in 
the  State  is  expected  to  do  aomething  to  increase  tbe  fond. 
The  da;  growe  in  popalarity,  and  last  Jannar;  onr  fond  was 
increased  orer  |900. 

Individoally  onr  clnbe  are  more  active  in  civics  than  along 
any  other  line  of  clab  work. 

Oar  Educational  Committee  has  perfected  an  arrai^ie- 
meat  with  onr  State  TTniveraity,  whereby  it  will  send  moa- 
bers  of  the  Faculty  to  the  clnbs,  free  of  expense,  to  lecture  on 
any  subject  the  club  may  desire,  and  the  dobe  are  actively 
assisting  the  Unirersi^  in  its  ertension  wortc. 

Public  Health,  particularly  in  its  rdation  to  tubercnlooB, 
has  received  apecial  attention  through  a  most  actire  com- 
mittee, who  IB  co-operating  and  working  in  conjunction  with 
our  State  authorities.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  committee, 
"Tuberculosis  Sunday"  was  generally  observed  in  the  pulpits 
throughout  the  State.  The  State  health  authoritieB  also  use 
our  Committee  to  disseminate  its  anti-tuberculosiB  literature. 
The  clubs  throughout  tbe  State  sold  over  $1,000  worth  of  Bed 
Cross  stamps  at  Christmas  time  for  the  tubercular  work  of 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Assodatlon. 

Our  Irrigation  and  Conservation  Committee  is  also  in 
dose  touch  with  the  National  and  State  workers.  Each  year 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  attends  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  as  a  dd^ate  from  the  State  Federation. 

Our  club  women  took  an  active  part  in  the  now  historic 
milk  fight,  with  the  result  that  Or^on  is  rapidly  getting  pure 
and  wholesome  milk.  Market  inspection  in  all  our  towns  has 
also  beoi  one  of  tbe  things  our  Food  Sanitation  Committee 
has  been  working  for. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  number  of  our  clubs  preparing 
to  put  Household  Economics  in  their  next  year's  coarse. 

Civil  Service  has  been  k^t  constantly  before  us,  as  we 
have  an  enthuFdastic  member  on  the  National  committee,  and 
several  object  lessons  in  our  State  we  cannot  foi^et 

Our  State  Bureau  of  Information  is  gathering  together 
much  valuable  material,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  raluable 
to  both  State  and  National  organization. 

We  take  pleasure  in  pres^ting  to  the  General  Federatioi 
four  new  dubs  this  year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
UBS.  BDWABD  W.  DIDDLE. 

Madam  Prisidint  and  Mimbsrb  of  thi  CoNviiirnoN: 
PennsylTania  reports  an  increase  of  twentr-aix  fede- 
erated  dabs,  advancing  the  total  membership  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  vomen.  The  attendance  upon,  and  manifes- 
tation of  sastained  intereet  in,  our  annual  conventions,  hare 
indicated  that  the  enthnsiasm  for  the  work  to  which  the  Fed- 
eration stands  committed  has  in  no  wise  abated  in  the  past  two 
years;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  stimulated  by  the  unceasing 
opportunities  presented  for  the  raidering  of  service.  lixpan- 
sion  has  been  particularly  marked  in  the  departments  of  civics, 
edncation,  forestry,  horticulture,  health  and  social  hygiene. 

A  standing  committee  on  Civics  has  a  member  in  every 
coun^  in  the  Btate  in  which  there  is  a  woman's  club,  and 
mnnidpal  advancement  is  in  consequence  rapidly  becoming  a 
general  movanent  It  is  well  known  that  Pennsylvania  has 
long  held  the  leadership  in  women's  work  for  forestry.  As  a 
natuTal  sequence,  in  a  commonwealth  so  rich  in  farm  lands, 
her  women  are  now  accentuating  the  science  of  agricnltore 
for  themselves  and  are  developing  opportunities  for  their  own 
training — especially  in  horticulture. 

Tuberculosis  camps  and  dispensaries  are  among  our  chief 
concerns,  and  the  clnbe  have  in  these  consistently  supplemoited 
the  work  of  the  State  Departm^t  of  Public  Health.  Perhaps 
no  question  of  more  vital  import  has  ever  been  laid  before  our 
Federation  than  that  discussed  at  its  last  annual  meeting  by 
Dr.  Bobert  N.  Willson  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  address  entitled 
"A  Physician's  View  of  Woman's  Need  of  Education  in  Social 
Hygiene."  C^idnly  no  subject  ever  appealed  more  directiy 
to  OUT  women,  or  impressed  upon  them  more  strongly  the  per- 
sonal reepoDsibility  that  rests  upon  each  one  to  uphold  the 
movement  for  public  education  on  lines  of  morality. 

The  most  important  project  that  we  now  have  in  process 
of  development  is  the  formation  of  a  State  Educational  Alli- 
ance. In  this  will  be  represented  all  such  organizations  as 
are  interested  in  anticipated  l^islation  for  the  advancement 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  While  we  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  E^lish  Bcholarshlp  Fund  of  the  Genial 
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Federation,  we  are  eodearoring  to  create  Bcholarships  for 
girla  in  Household  Economics  at  ttie  Peamsylyania  Btate  Cel- 
lule, and  have  secnred  through  the  dnbs  three,  tboosand 
dollars  for  that  purpose. 

The  special  advocates  of  better  child  labor  l^pslation  in 
onr  commonwealth  have  been  the  Child  Labor  Association  and 
the  Btate  Federation  of  Pennsjlvania  Women.  Throng  the 
co-operation  of  these  two  organizations,  the  child  labor  laws 
were  last  year  brought  to  a  worthier  standard  than  they  had 
ever  before  attained.  Numerous  playgrounds  have  been  sus- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  clubs,  and  school  gardens 
have  grown  in  numbens;  indeed,  all  questions  tliat  touch  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  whether  it  be  in  the  hom^  in  the  school, 
at  play  or  at  work,  are  unbraced  in  the  doctrine  of  dn^  of  the 
women's  dube  of  PenusylTanla. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 
UBS.  IBA  D.   BASBBOUOE. 

Madau  Fbbsidbnt  and  Mbhbbbs  or  thb  GoNmrnoN: 
Our  little  State  otttxs  you  greetings,  fraternal  and  loyal,  from 
her  thirty-fire  hundred    federated  women. 

The  admission  of  nine  new  clubs  to  the  Federation  has 
increased  our  m^nbership  to  thirty^six  dubs,  every  one  of 
which  filled  out  and  returned  the  General  Federation  depart- 
ment blanks. 

We  have  adopted  new  by-laws,  and  a  new  schedule  of 
taxation,  which  will  materially  increase  our  income,  and  put 
us  on  a  working  basis  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  growing 
o^anleation. 

For  eight  years  we  have  labored  for  better  child  labor 
laws.  At  last  we  know  the  joy  of  success ;  we  now  have  an 
educational  test  in  English,  a  reasonable  physical  test,  and 
no  child  working  In  department  stores  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishments after  8  P.  M. 

For  three  years  we  have  joined  in  a  onion  movement 
against  the  bill  board,  and  again  this  year  we  score  a  soccess- 

The  Federation  and  the  dobs  have  co-operated  witii  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis    Association    of    the    State,    seltiog    last 
year  S3  per  coit  of  the  state  aggr^ate  of  Christmas  stamps. 
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Tliree  Anti-TabercnloraB  ABsodationB  hare  been  the  direct  out- 
come  of  the  interest  and  actirify  of  local  dubs,  which  clabs 
bare  met  wholly  or  in  part  the  salariea  of  the  nnrtea 

We  are  almiag  to  establish  the  observance  of  a  "health 
daj"  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  hare  aabmitted  to  the  school 
snperintendentB  a  list  of  health  rules,  requesting  that  the; 
be  pasted  in  a  boob  of  erery  child. 

We  hare  commimicated  with  every  city  mayor  and  town 
council,  ssking  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-spitting  law  of  the 
State. 

Fare  milk  has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern,  but  we  find 
it  an  impractical  <me  to  handle  alone.  As  oor  supply  comes 
from  many  states,  a  "uniform  milk  biU"  seems  to  offer  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problem,  and  that  of  our 
neighbors'  and  our  neighbors'  neighbors ;  hence  our  appeal  to 
the  General  Federation. 

We  hare  a  new  Scholarship  Committee  which  will  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the  Bhode  Island  Collegiate 
Alumnae  Association,  the  chairmen  of  both  committeeB  being 
ex-presidents  of  our  Federation. 

Through  the  work  of  a  joint  committee  representing  ser- 
eral  organizations,  but  largely  financed  by  the  Federation,  a 
thorough  inrestigation  has  been  made  of  the  housing  conditions 
in  our  cities.  The  results  of  this  work  will  ultimately  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
state  tenement  house  law  to  r^^late  the  buiUing  of  tenemeat 
bouses  and  to  prohibit  conditions  detrimental  to  health  and 
morals. 

Bhode  Island's  largest  work  is  that  of  her  Trareling  Li- 
brary Committee.  We  hare  in  circulation  107  libraries,  with 
nearly  700  rolumes ;  a  larger  circulation,  I  beliere,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  membership,  than  that  of  any  other  Federation. 
This  Committee  also  distributed  last  year  22,000  magazines, 
600  pieces  of  hospital  literature  and  scrap  books  galore. 

And  the  half  of  Bhode  Island's  story  is  yet  untold! 

SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

MBS.  J.  U.  VI&AUBKA. 
Madau   Prbstdint  and  Hbubbbs  of  thb  CoNmNnoN: 
The   Booth   Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Olobs  includes 
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seY^ty  organisations,  representing  over  five  tlionttand  mem- 
bers. Oar  Federation  wo^  is  accomplifitied  b;  the  following 
eiglit  departmaitB. 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  hm  at  its  disposal  ten 
scbolatehipe  of  free  toition  in  Bchools  and  colleges  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  one  (eqniralent  to  fl50  per  annnm)  at  the 
State  Normal  GoUe^.  All  echolarsliipa  are  awarded  b;  com- 
petitive examination.  There  are  nineteen  Free  Kindergartens 
in  the  State,  and  three  Training  Schools  for  Kindei^artnerB. 
This  Department  is  working  for  compalsOT7  education  and  the 
introduction  of  Free  Kindergartens  in  pnblic  schools. 

2.  The  Department  of  Art  and  Handicraft  encourages 
oar  women  to  cultivate  crafts  peculiar  to  their  section,  and 
in  the  employment  of  native  material.  "It  proposes  bringing 
to  residents  of  rural  districts  a  knowledge  of  the  world's 
artistic  masterpieces  through  the  medium  of  a  traveling  ster- 
eoptican. 

3.  Domestic  Science  is  studied  b;  ten  federated  clnba, 
and  there  are  three  Schools  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  State. 

4.  Forestry  and  Civict  is  the  watchword  of  twenty  clubs. 
Charleston's  Junior  Civic  League  numbers  900  children,  and 
other  towns  are  adopting  this  method  for  the  Civic  Education 
of  future  citizens. 

On  March  10th,  South  Carolina's  first  Mnnicipal  Play- 
ground was  dedicated  in  Charleston,  and  placed  by  the  city 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Civic  Club,  with  power  to  equip 
and  direct  the  same. 

6.  The  Bealth  Department  will  work  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  of  a  Sanatorium  for  Tubercular  Patients, 
for  school  inspection  and  better  sanitation  in  public  carriers, 
buildings,  etc 

6.  The  Deportment  of  Literature  and  Reciprocity  has, 
for  three  consecutive  years,  conducted  an  evening's  Fine  Arts 
Session  at  the  annual  State  Convention,  when  the  two  papers, 
selected  by  the  Committee,  from  the  literary  contest,  have  been 
read.  This  Departmait  has  on  file  276  year  books  and  pro- 
grams, and  136  papers,  the  constant  call  for  which  attest  our 
club  women's  appreciation  of  this  Department's  usefulness. 

7.  The  Library  Department  reports  nine^  libraries  in 
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drcnlation,  and  for  three  years  haa  worked  for  a  State  Library' 


8.  The  Departmimt  of  Miuic  amngea  the  mosical  pro- 
gram for  the  Annual  Fine  Arts  Seasion,  and  aida  hj  programa 
and  SQggestionB  organizations  desiring  to  engage  in  moaical 
study. 

The  State  Beformatory  and  Indiutrial  School,  which  owes 
its  exiatence  largely  to  Bonth  Carolina's  club  women,  doea 
^ectire  work.  The  Federation  is  now  pledged  to  aid  in 
procnring  l^islation  to  eetabUah  Juvenile  Covrta — those  im- 
portant adjoncts  to  reformatory  work. 

The  Bonth  Carolina  Federati<Hi  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  an  official  organ,  and  still  claims,  with  pride,  the 
Keyatone,  which,  for  eler^  years,  has  kept  the  women  of  thia 
and  other  soathem  states  in  tonch  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  General  Federation,  of  which  Booth  Carolina  is  a  loyal  and 
demoted  part 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
MBS.  JULItlS  H.  JOHNSON. 

Masau  Pbdsidknt  and  Ububbrs  of  thb  Contbntion: 
Booth  Dakota  has  Federated  Clabs,  54;  Membership,  1,200. 

Art,  Many  clabs  have  placed  copies  of  mastwpiecea  in 
public  achool  rooms  and  pnblic  libraries.  Eight  dnlM  have 
devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  art  dnring  the  past 
year,  while  moat  of  the  clubs  have  giren  one  program  or  part 
of  a  prc^ram  to  the  subject. 

CMct.  Certain  days  have  been  set  aside  for  cleaning  up 
the  dty,  the  town  or  the  Tillage.  Beeda  hare  been  distribnted 
among  the  school  children,  and  prizes  awarded  for  the  beat 
garden,  the  prettiest  flower  bed,  and  the  cleanest  yard.  Prac- 
tically  all  the  clubs  in  the  Federation  have  done  some  eflFectire 
work  in  stimulating  dric  pride,  by  giving  a  pn^ram  or  an 
entire  day  to  practical  work;  or  by  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  town  anthorities  for  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  cities. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  playground  movement  has 
appeared  in  onr  State.  This  year  we  hope  to  see  in  operation 
a  playground  system  in  at  least  two  of  onr  cities.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  towns  the  school  yards  have  been  i»roTided  with 
basketballs  and  teeters. 
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Education.  A  more  g^ieral  interest  in  tbe  pablic  schools, 
and  co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers  have  been 
brought  about  through  club  women.  In  some  of  onr  cities 
this  has  been  done  by  the  Child  Btndy  Clnbs,  made  np  largely 
of  school  patrons.  Teachers  are  w^comed  as  dab  memben 
and  hare  been  very  helpfnl  in  securing  thorough  woi^  The 
lai^r  part  of  our  club  work  is  educational.  Of  our  fifty-four 
clubs,  thirty  have  made  special  study  of  history;  twelve  hare 
deroted  their  time  to  literature;  eight  have  studied  art,  and 
three  current  events. 

Many  of  the  clal»  have  carried  on  lecture  courses,  secur- 
ing the  liest  talent  obtainable  in  several  of  our  towns. 

South  Dakota's  share  (flOO)  of-the  General  Federation 
scholarship  fund  has  been  raised  through  the  ^cient  eervioes 
of  the  Chairman,  Miss  Emma  G.  Hall. 

Library  Ewtenaion.  Four  Carnegie  libraries  in  onr  State 
trace  their  be^nning  to  local  clubs.  About  twenty  clnbs  have 
aided  in  starting  small  town  libraries  or  have  donated  books 
to  already  existing  libraries.  The  State  Federation  owns  a 
traveling  library  of  about  185  books. 

Health  and  Bygiene.  Wall  cards  have  been  printed,  cir- 
culated and  posted,  warning  against  the  danger  of  tuberculosis. 

Legi9lation.  Dnrlng  the  recent  session  of  the  Lc^Iature 
the  Bouth  Dakota  Federation  took  active  part  in  securing  the 
passage  of  a  Fare  Food  Law;  in  securing  Juvenile  Courts;  and 
the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amendmatt  now  pending 
before  the  voters  of  the  State,  which  will  give  women  the  ballot. 
It  is  with  a  fond  hope  that  we  may  come  to  the  next  biennial 
as  enfranchised  citizens  that  many  of  us  are  denying  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Cincinnati  Biennial,  as  every 
woman  is  needed  in  the  State  now  to  carry  this  amendmoit 
at  the  polls  in  November,  1910. 

TENNESSEE. 

MBS.  JAMES  M.  MG  COBMACK. 

Hadah  Pbbstount:  The  Tennessee  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clnl»  is  in  the  forefront  of  organization,  working  witli 
a  comm^dable  spirit  for  educational,  philanthropic  and  civic 
betterment. 
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Within  the  past  two  years,  twenty-seven  new  clnbs  have 
afflliated  with  onr  State  Federation.  Oar  enrollment  is  over 
five  thoosand  members.  We  were  largely  inBtmmental  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  foUowing  legislative  enactments, 
namely: 

The  General  Edoeation  Bill,  giving  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  rerenaes  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  thereby 
providing  for  a  well  correlated  public  school  system  from  the 
primary  grades  ttirough  the  university;  birth  registration 
and  Vital  Statistics  and  the  State  Library  Commission. 

The  pass^e  of  a  Juvenile  Court  law  by  the  same  Legis- 
lature was  more  directly  due  to  onr  club  women,  as  this  meas- 
nre  was  drawn  up  and  presoited  through  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Memphis. 

In  civics  and  health  we  have  forged  to  the  front,  having 
within  the  past  two  years  advanced  from  second  to  the  last 
place  in  the  Union  doing  organized  work  on  behalf  of  health 
to  second  in  line  following  New  York,  which  holds  the  premier 
position.     (Sec  survey  February  19th.) 

Five  thousand  dollars  were  realized  from  the  sale  of  Bed 
Cross  Christmas  stamps.  Traveling  tuberculosis  exhibits  have 
been  sent  to  thirty-flve  counties  in  Tennessee,  chiefly  county 
fairs,  where  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given.  Visiting 
trained  nurses  have  been  installed  in  several  of  onr  lai^ 
cities,  women  sanitary  inspectors  employed — all  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  women's  clubs. 

Five  social  settiements  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee 
are  supported  solely  through  contributions  from  federated 
dubs  and  individual  members  of  those  clubs. 

We  have  over  one  hundred  travelii^  libraries  consisting 
of  more  than  Ave  thousand  volumes,  which  are  circulated 
freely  throughout  those  sections  of  the  State  where  there  are 
no  public  libraries. 

Our  clubs  have  established  free  kindergartens,  museums 
for  historic  relics,  boy's  aid  societies,  story  tellers'  leagues, 
a  work  shop  for  blind  persons,  who  have  lost  their  si^t  after 
reaching  the  age  of  maturity ;  child  rescue  missions,  temperance 
work,  art  loan  exhibits,  domestic  science  classes,  lecture 
courses,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  endowed  a  ward  in 
a  local  sanitarium. 
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Uatetiale  have  been  provided  and  garments  made  for  in* 
matee  of  orphanages,  musical  entertainments  given  to  inmates 
of  charitable  institntions,  and  visits  paid  to  hospitals,  home 
for  incnrables  and  penal  institntions. 

While  we  have  accomplished  much  that  is  praiseworUif, 
we  r^fard  onr  work  as  only  begun.  In  the  endless  succession 
of  new  desires,  new  hopes  and  new  needs,  we  realize  the  great 
possibilities  of  onr  organization. 

The  record  of  onr  activities  emphasizes  beyond  perad- 
ventnre  that  the  State  Federation  is  the  logical  center  of  the 
DOD-esoteric  body  of  splendid  women  working  in  dabs  and 
coteries,  tfaroagh  whidi  inflnence  and  information  radiate. 
Coming  together,  we  measure  onr  strength.  Thns  we  learn 
that  the  individual  point  of  view  is  not  a  complete  one,  and 
that  co-operation  not  only  insures  comprehensive  culture,  but 
it  becomes  a  potait  factor  in  the  propaganda  of  commnnal 
needs. 

Toinessee's  best  asset  is  her  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  the  Federation's  best  asset  is  her  harmonions  c<ai- 
stitnency. 

TEXAa 
UBS.  S.  J.  WBIQHT. 

To  THB  PbOBIDINT  AND  HbmBBBS  OF  THB  GiNBEAL  FM>flBA- 

TioN  or  WoH bit's  Clubs:  A  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  federated  work  and  of  concerted  action  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  Are  District  Presidotts  and  of  the  Chairmen 
of  our  fourteen  standing  committees,  rendered  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  onr  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  by  the  statement  that  during  the  last  two  years  flft^-nine 
new  clubs  have  been  added  to  onr  State  roster. 

Education  is  atrivtug  to  help  especially  small  towns  and 
rural  districts. 

During  the  last  two  years,  thirty-eight  girls  have  received 
scholarship  appointments  presented  our  Federation  by  many 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  We  have 
also  set  aside  five  |100  loan  scholarships  to  be  given  annually 
to  a  yoxing  lady  at  each  of  our  State  schools,  viz. ;  fooi  Nor- 
mals and  the  Collie  of  Industrial  Arts  for  Oirls. 
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The  total  amonnt  loaned  through  onr  Edncatlonal  Loan 
Fond  Becnred  In  the  districta  is  |2^63.77.  Dnrisg  the  three 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  fond,  twenty-one  girls  have  been 
made  its  beneficiaries. 

The  kindei^rBrten  moTement  ia  groirlng  in  pablic  favor, 
fouteen  tovns  now  maintaining  one  or  more  kindergartens. 
In  Bome  places  these  are  associated  with  training  schoola,  a 
da;  nnrsery,  playground  associations  and  settlemait  work. 

Growth  in  artistic  appreciation,  as  well  as  in  general 
cnltnre,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  sixty-one  clnbs  are  now 
giving  mnsic  and  art  space  on  their  programs,  some  of  them 
stadying  either  of  these  excloslTely.  A  few  scholarships  in 
art  are  already  tendered  the  Federation,  while  elevcxi  in  mnsic 
have  been  placed  with  joxmg  ladies  of  mnsical  taste  and  ability. 
Nearly  all  clnbs  are  stadyli^  history,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  a  portion  of  the  course  of  stndy.  Many  of  them 
have  special  programs  for  Texas  Indep^idence  Day  and  for 
San  Jacinto  Day. 

Onr  Literatnre  Committee,  the  Chairman  a  coUe^  in- 
gtractor,  reported  a  great  advance  in  character  of  Year  Books 
from  Clubs  and  in  courses  of  stndy  as  shown  therein.  A  State 
Literatnre  Contest  has  been  recommended  and  adopted. 

Onr  CiTica  Committee,  with  its  snb-diviBiona  of  "Health" 
and  "Parks  and  Playgrounds,"  has  shown  fine  progress  along 
all  lines.  For^-flve  dnbe  reported  study  of  Pure  Food  ques- 
tions. 

A  general  tendency  has  been  manifested  to  train  our 
young  women  to  a  systematic  and  intelligent  onderstandlng 
of  the  emancipation  of  women  and  children  throng  the  cor- 
rection of  the  effete  laws  affecting  them,  which  are  stiU  on 
our  statute  books. 

Onr  Federation  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  the  amotdment  to  the  State  Constitution  for  the  betterment 
of  school  conditions,  especially  in  rural  districts.  In  l^islative 
work,  we  were  successful  in  having  the  bill  passed  favorii^  a 
State  Library  Commission.  Also  the  passage  of  a  bill  foonding 
a  State  Juvenile  Trades  School  (an  Industrial  Training  School 
for  Juvenile  DelinqnoitB) ,  secnrii^  two  women  on  the  Board 
of  Control. 
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We  hope  at  the  next  Bicainlal  to  report  all  departments 
named  and  acting  in  exact  confonnit;  with  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation,  to  whom  we  extend  at  all  timee  onr  allegiance 
and  co-operati<m. 

UTAH. 
MBS.  C.  H.  MC  UAHON. 

Habau  Pbibidbnt  and  Mhmbbbs  or  thb  Gonvbntion: 
The  Utah  Federation  consisting  of  twenty-eight  clobe  and 
representing  1,000  women,  sends  greetings  to  this  BienniaL 

While  the  Utah  Federation  is  not  so  strong  nomericallr  as 
other  state  Federations,  yet  it  has  made  itself  felt  in  legislative 
halls,  council  meetings,  civic  conditions  and  the  cause  for 
children. 

By  having  one  member  from  each  of  the  Federated  Clabe 
represented  on  the  Standing  Committees  and  having  the  chair- 
men of  each  Standing  Committee  represent  Utah  on  the  cor^ 
responding  committees  of  the  General  Federation,  renewed  in- 
terest and  activity  has  heen  given  to  all  committee  work.  The 
individaal  clnb  has,  by  this  method,  been  brought  into  direct 
touch  with  the  General  Federation.  A  Hamane  Committee  haa 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Standing  Committees. 

Two  Special  Committees  have  been  appointed  for  some 
necessary  work  ootside  the  regular  committee  routine.  The  fint 
committee  assisted  the  Retail  Clerks  Association  in  its  cam- 
paign for  the  early  closing  of  stores.  With  the  sapport  of  two 
onfederated  c1ul»,  The  Woman's  Belief  Society  and  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  the  committee  bronght  about  a  per- 
manent early  closing  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  conunittee  will 
undertake  to  have  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  Sunday  closing 
of  stores  more  rigidly  enforced. 

The  other  Special  Committee,  consistii^  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  Civics,  Sanitation,  and  Health  Committees,  established 
a  pure  milk  supply  depot  for  the  benefit  of  invalids  and  chil- 
dren. The  patronage  of  this  depot  justifies  the  establishment 
of  others  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Bed  Cross  Committee  called  on  all  the  Federated 
Clubs  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  Bed  Cross  stamps,  in  order  that 
a  tent  thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped,  mi^t  be  secured 
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for  tubercular  patientB.  The  reflponM  to  the  call  wn  hearty, 
eDEbling  the  committee  to  carry  out  its  cheriahed  plan.  Two 
patients  have  already  availed  themHelres  of  the  opportonity  to 
we  this  tent. 

The  clnb  women  of  Ogden  assisted  by  the  Indastrial  and 
LegialatiTe  Committeea,  ancceeded  in  having  a  complete  change 
in  management  in  the  xtate  Indaatrial  School  at  Ogden  which 
resulted  in  a  far  reaching  good.  These  two  committees  were 
also  instrumental  in  having  the  Juvenile  CJourt  bill  passed 
after  it  had  been  pigeon-holed  by  the  Judicial?  Committee  of 
that  body.  The  united  efforts  of  these  committees  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  separate  detention  homes  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  club  women  prevented 
the  passage  of  an  undesirable  liquor  bill  through  the  Bait  Lake 
City  council. 

The  Utah  Federation  has  also  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
education.  It  maintains  two  scholarships  for  young  women 
in  each  of  the  following  schools:  The  University  of  Utah, 
the  Utah  Agricultural  CoU^e,  and  the  Branch  Normal  of  the 
Universi^  of  Utah.  An  educational  loan  fnnd  has  also  been 
established  which  has  enabled  several  yonng  women  to  com- 
plete their  courses  of  study.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Archaeological  Society  have  received  appropriations 
from  the  Fedo^tion. 

VERMONT. 
MB8.  0.  0.  ASHTON. 

Madau  Presidbnt  and  MBHBsas  OF  THS  Convbntiok: 
Since  the  last  Biennial,  Vermont  has  made  a  distinct  gain  of 
fire  Clubs  and  763  members.  We  now  have  thirty-one  Clubs 
snd  2686  members.  We  have  changed  the  time  of  our  Annual 
Meeting  from  Fall  to  Spring. 

Our  Chatrmcai  of  Committees  have  given  nnatint- 
ingly  of  their  time  and  talent,  and  activity  and  pro- 
gress are  evidait  in  every  field  of  work.  Becognizing  that 
health  and  education  are  prime  factors  in  the  successful  career 
of  every  man  and  woman  into  these  two  lines  we  have  put 
special  effort    We  have  co-operated  with  the  State  Board  of 
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Health  in  drcnlating  60,000  pamphlets  <m  "Consmnption,  its 
Prerention  and  Care."  We  have  placed  wall  cards,  sold  ChriBt- 
tnas  stamps,  using  proceeds  to  good  pnrpose.  The  Brattleboro 
Clab  opened  an  ont-door  camp  July  first  and  maintained  it 
until  November  12,  1909,  caring  for  seven  patients.  Dnring 
the  winter  the  patents  vere  under  supervision  of  trained 
nurses  in  their  homes,  f  1,916.  was  expended  and  the  Clob  has 
1690,  to  b^jn  with  lliis  year. 

Onr  Educational  work  without  interfering  with  lec- 
tures, and  the  usual  rontine,  has  beoi  directed  toward 
establishing  a  Normal  School  Bcholarship.  We  placed 
our  first  beneficiary  Angnst  31,  1909.  We  pay  the  entire 
expense  of  her  two  years  training  she  pledgii^  herself  to  teach 
two  years  in  rural  schools.  The  second  girl  will  enter  at  the 
fall  term  of  1910.  We  also  have  the  nucleus  of  a  loan  fond. 
92,900.  has  beoi  contributed  to  libraries  and  schools. 

Domestic  science  has  been  made  a  departm^at  in  the  Bnt- 
land  High  Bcbool  through  the  influence  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
which  gave  the  equipment,  and  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federation  Educational  Committee,  Elem^tary  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  have  heea  introduced  into  the  Waterbury  High 
School.  State-wide  interest  has  been  awakaied  and  we  shall 
agitate  until  these  two  courses  are  made  a  part  of  the  r^ular 
curricalam  of  every  high  school. 

AU  phases  of  civic  work  are  gaining  attention. 
One  Club  in  its  thirteen  years  of  life  has  expended  fl2,- 
000  in  improvement  of  a  village  with  lesB  than  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. Forestry  is  of  vital  consequence  and  appeals  to  every 
woman.  Vermont  women  are  past  masters  and  post  graduates 
in  that  part  of  domestic  science  which  relates  to  cooking.  Not 
a  recipe  known  to  the  Art  but  has  been  demonstrated — even 
the  products  of  the  fireleas  cooker.  Art — 600  words  would  not 
tell  of  the  impetns  given  by  the  enthusiasm  of  onr  Chairman. 
Child  Labor,  too,  deserves  an  entire  chapter.  Our  Law  says, 
that  every  minor  under  sixteen  most  have  completed  the  nine 
years  of  grammar  school  before  being  allowed  to  work.  Onr 
Chairman  has  discovered  a  flaw,  documentary  proof  of  age  is 
not  required.  She  says  this  must  be  corrected.  Pure  milk  will 
engage  attention  this  year.  Civil  Service  Reform  and  Water 
Ways  are  new  Committees,  but  making  splendid  b^nnings. 
We  are  alive  and  growing. 
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WASHINGTON. 
MISS  JANirr  S.  UOOSIL 

Madau  Pbbsidcnt  and  MsMBSEts  or  THB  Contbntion: 
Bince  the  biennial  meeting  of  1908  the  federated  cInbB  of  Wash- 
ington have  increased  in  number  from  ninet;  to  one  hundred 
trenty.  Standing  committees  report  active  work  aloi^  their 
special  lines.  Free  libraries  have  been  giroi  to  several  cities 
and  to  mral  districts;  libraries  are  being  maintained  by 
women's  clubs  in  a  nnmber  of  towns,  the  circnlating  county 
library  has  come  into  existence;  the  traveling  library,  which 
was  the  child  of  oar  state  federation,  has  l>een  taken  over  by  the 
state;  we  have  a  memtter  of  the  State  Library  Advisory  Board. 

Art  Kdbibits  have  been  held ;  lectares  on  art  have  I>een  giv- 
en ;  views,  paintings  and  books  have  been  placed  in  schools ;  a 
Monicipal  Art  Oommission  is  being  formed.  Civics  commit- 
tees advocated  and  aided  beautifying  public  grounds,  street 
cleaning,  instruction  in  schools  on  sanitary  living  in  the  home, 
rest  rooms  for  women  and  children,  reserving  lands  for  public 
parks  in  small  towns  and  cities,  play  grounds,  practical  recog- 
nition of  Arbor  Day,  a  rational  Fourth,  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis,  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  school 
nurses;  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  this  committee 
will  recommend  introducing  a  bill  abolishing  the  public  drink- 
ing cup  and  towel. 

L^slation :  The  office  of  female  labor  commissioner  has 
been  created  and  is  now  filled  by  a  competent  woman;  the 
Eight  Hour  Labor  bill  for  women  has  passed,  as  has  also  the 
Norses  Begistration  bill;  other  bills  of  value  to  women  and 
children  are  being  prepared  for  legislation;  jnv^Ie  courts 
have  been  established  in  several  of  the  cities. 

The  subject  of  Pure  Food  has  been  thoroughly  agitated : 
Beanlts ;  market  inspection,  milk  and  water  supplies  improved, 
food  sanitation  observed.  A  Pure  Food  Council  organized  in 
Tacoma;  in  this  city  the  office  of  Food  Inspector  has  been 
created  by  the  cify  conncil  and  is  filled  by  a  woman ;  many 
articles  of  an  educational  nature  written  by  onr  state  chemist 
and  published  in  the  leading  papers. 

Consnration:    Lectures  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Mills  of 

the  U.  S.  Forestry  service  in  Spokane,  Beattie,  Tacoma  and 
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Walla  Walla;  recommendatlonfl  have  been  made  that  Forestry 
be  taaght  in  tbe  public  echoola;  letters  hare  been  written  to 
oor  national  representatiTes  bespeaking  their  aid  in  conserra- 
tion  l^islation  for  other  states  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  laws  of  Washington  are  favorable  to  women  and  chil- 
dren so  the  work  of  oar  Industrial  Committee  so  far  as  child 
labor  is  concerned  is  prerentiTe  rather  than  remedial. 

A  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  has  become  part  of  our  educa^ 
tional  work ;  we  now  hare  something  over  fire  hundred  dollars 
in  the  fund  and  four  girls  are  receiTing  aid. 

The  Thurston  County  Educational  club  has  been  oi^anized 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  women's  clubs  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts with  headquarters  at  Olympia. 

The  Musical  clubs  have  raised  the  standard,  and  cuItiTated 
an  appreciation  of  the  "divine  art"  by  lectures  and  concerts  of 
a  high  class. 

The  historical  committee  has  preserved  landmarks,  col- 
lected manuscripts,  relics,  photographs,  diaries  of  pioneers, 
etc  ' 

Four  new  state  standing  committees  have  beea  formed: 
Btate  Institutions;  which  includes  the  interests  of  the  Blind 
committee,  LitO'ary,  Press,  and  interests  of  the  Home.  These 
new  committees  are  all  actirdy  working  and  accomplishing  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  Club  women  of  Washington  bear  the  Federation  mot- 
to steadily  in  mind  and  order  their  club  woA  "To  Increase 
Light" 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

UBS.  CHABLBS  S.  MOBBISON. 

Madah  Prbbident  and  MKUBHsa  OF  THB  Contbhtion; 
The  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  then  fifteen 
in  number  joined  the  General  Federation  of  Womcai's  Clubs, 
at  the  St.  Louis  Biennial.  Thirty-one  Clubs  are  now  enrolled 
in  our  State  Federation,  with  a  membership  between  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen  hundred.  Numerically  we  have  grown. 
Progress  and  development  are  indicated  in  other  ways.    Be- 
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ports  from  Standing  Committees  and  individaal  Clnba  ebow  a 
better  comprebennion  of  the  pnrpose  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion, and  an  increasing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  otheni.  Ptd- 
pit  and  press  have  ably  seconded  efforts  tovards  civic  cleanli- 
ness. The  best  papers  thronghoat  the  State  give  generons 
space  to  educational  articles  supervised  by  the  Federation 
Press  Committee. 

Many  Glabs  are  working  for  cleaner  streets  and  more  sani- 
tary environments,  beantlfying  small  parks,  planting  trees  and 
persuading  railroads  to  make  their  station  snrroundings  at- 
tractive. Still  others,  are  inaagurating  play  grounds  and  help- 
ing to  maintain  them.  Children  unlawfully  employed  have 
been  taken  out  of  factories  and  returned  to  school,  ^^lere 
necessity  has  demanded,  night  schools  have  been  supported.  In 
some  cities  shorter  hours  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  have 
been  secured  through  Club  women,  and  through  the  same  in- 
fluence shorter  hours  have  been  obtained  for  clerks. 

Curfew  ordinances  have  been  pressed  to  adoption,  and 
domestic  science  introduced  into  some  of  our  public  schools. 
Steps  have  been  taken  towards  obtaining  a  better  milk  and 
water  supply.  Conditions  in  county  asylums  have  been  investi- 
gated and  needed  comforts  provided  for  the  inmates. 

Club  women  throughout  the  State  sold  hundreds  of  thon- 
nands  of  Christmas  stamps  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  tuberculosis.  Sixteen  traveling  Hbraries  are  now  in  circula- 
tion. A  permanent  library  has  been  established  in  a  small 
town,  and  a  generous  contribution  made  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  piano  for  a  high  school.  Art  exhibits  have  been  held  and 
pictures  donated  to  schools. 

In  more  than  one  city,  flrst-claas  lecture  courses  have  been 
provided.  Recently  several  music  Clubs  have  united  with  the 
State  Federation,  adding  a  new  note  of  harmony.  Higher  edu- 
cation too  is  coming  to  its  own.  For  the  past  two  years  a 
scholarship  has  been  provided  for  a  student  in  an  eastern  uni- 
versity. 

The  State  Committee  on  Waterways  has  offered  a  num- 
ber of  cash  prizes  for  essays  writtai  by  school  children  on 
Waterways,  their  relation  to  commerce,  health,  comfort  and 
permanent  prosperity. 

To  summarize:    the  West  Virginia  Federation  stands  for 
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a  happy,  carefree  childhood,  for  compolsor;  public  sdtool 
tminiiig,  and  for  the  higher  education  wheat  possible,  for  in- 
duBtrial  imtmcticni  in  tiw  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'individual  that  the  mind  and  eye  may  respond  to  the  colti- 
vated  intellect,  for  such  reasoDable  hours  of  labor  that  there 
may  be  ieisare  for  the  refined  pleaenres  of  life,  vith  compen- 
sation just  and  liberal  eoongh  to  provide  for  the  family  com- 
fort; and  last  but  not  least,  the  West  Virginia  Federation  em- 
phasizee  the  exaltation  of  all  moral  and  aplifting  inflncaioes 
that  make  for  the  int^rity  of  the  manhood  and  Tomanbood 
of  the  state. 

WISCONSIN. 

ubs.  b.  h.  bdwabds. 

Madam  Pbbbidbnt  and  Members  of  the  Gensul  Federa- 
tion :  The  clubs  of  Wisconsin  have  been  actively  at  work  dni^ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  Each  of  tiie  eleven  districts  have  held 
district  convoitions  and  some  have  held  two.  Beside  conduct- 
ing tiieee,  the  vice-preeldents  act  upon  onr  Health  and 
Publicity  committees.  The  work  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  before 
the  public  in  every  local  paper  the  work  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Federation.  Its  motto  1b  "The  Press  is  our  ammunition, 
use  it."  Our  Health  committee  raised  sufficient  funds  to  buy  a 
Traveling  Health  Library  to  put  in  the  state  field.  The  list 
of  books  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  General  FederatitHi 
committee.  The  Health  committee  disposed  of  11,000  Bed  Cross 
stamps.  We  have  such  an  excellent  Anti-tuberculc»is  associa- 
tion in  our  state  that  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  jostifled  in 
selling  the  General  Federation  stamp  hut  poshed  the  sale  of 
the  Red  Cross  stamp  which  directly  aided  the  association. 

Our  Loan  Fnnd  committee  has  raised  over  fl,200  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Wisconsin  women.  $600  has  been  loaned 
to  worthy  applicants  and  fSOO  is  pledged  to  be  loaned  next  fall 
to  a  most  promising  young  woman. 

Our  Landmarks  committee  is  doing  educational  work  along 
historical  lines  and  our  clubs  have  helped  to  mark  Indian 
mounds.  A  fund  is  now  being  raised  to  place  a  marker  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Capitol  of  Wisconsin  at  Belmont. 

The  work  of  onr  committees  has  been  unuBually  strong  and 
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their  reports  show  nmtiniied  progreu  as  wdl  M  unity  vi& 
the  plaos  of  our  National  oi^anization. 

Tke  chairmaB  of  o«r  Education  committee  attended  the 
llational  Edacation  Association  at  D^ver  last  year  and 
eerred  ae  Secretary  of  the  Department  ot  Women's  NatioDal 
OrgaaisatioDs. 

In  the  UnireriBty  of  Wieconsin,  a  course  has  been  ontlined 
in  "Uoral  InBtmctioD  for  High  Schools"  for  the  SflCiior  year 
for  the  vse  of  High  school  teachers,  indicating  that  the  qnes- 
tioo  of  Moral  Ethics  ie  being  taken  up  from  the  proper  md, 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  to  teach  morals.  Segr^^tion 
of  classes  in  Physiology  in  High  Schools  should  be  anAther 
^ep,  and  that  too  needs  to  be  begun  by  ^«paring  the  teacber 
for  the  special  instmetiou  in  hygiene  for  the  sexes. 

The  dub  women  of  Wisconsin  will  work  to  have  the  Le^fo- 
lature  provide  for  more  women  factory  inspectors,  as  we  now 
have  but  one  in  a  state  which  has  a  la^  number  of  women 
employed  in  factories.  The  Civics  work  is  growing  rapidly  and 
quite  an  impetus  was  given  it  by  the  stirring  address  of  Mrs. 
Moulton  delivered  at  our  convaition  at  Waohesha  last  October. 

The  benefits  of  federation,  the  power  of  efficient  organiza- 
tion, and  the  promise  that  united  effort  gives  to  club  work  have 
been  emphasized  at  district,  state  and  club  meetings.  The 
history  of  Wisconsin  club  movement  shows  forcibly  that  the 
cultivation  of  all  that  is  best  in  home  life,  in  education,  for 
the  protection  of  the  young,  helpless,  and  unfortunate  has  been 
made,  and  that  these  as  well  as  civic  improvement,  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  child  are  now  vital 
qneetionfl  with  ns.  May  we  continue  to  practice  the  true  states- 
manship which  is  "The  art  of  changing  a  nation  from  what  it 
is  into  what  it  ought  to  be." 

WYOMING. 

MBS.  B.  B.  BBO0K3. 
To  TBI  Frisidbmt  and  Ofticers  op  thi  Qsniiral  Fbdeba- 
TioN  OF  Woman's  Clubs  : — I  have  to  report  to  yon  a  healthy 
growth  in  the  Wyoming  State  Federation.  Since  the  last 
Biennial  we  have  increased,  in  the  number  of  dnbs,  26  per 
cent,  and  new  clubs  are  being  oi^anized  in  various  sections 
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of  the  State,  wbicb  we  hope  will  join  with  as  in  the  near  fn- 
tnte. 

We  hare  held  two  amtnal  meetingB,  and  are  now  making 
plans  for  the  one  at  Casper,  Wyoming,  October  4th,  5tb  and 
6th.  The  lack  of  railroad  facilities  prevent  as  large  an  attend- 
ance as  we  Bhonld  like,  but  we  hope  for  better  things  in  die 
fatore. 

Mnch  interest  is  being  taken  in  Cirica  work,  and  last  fall 
we  had  an  excellent  report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cirica 
Committee,  also  enjoyed  a  talk  along  this  line  by  Mrs.  Montton 
of  Ohio. 

We  are  doing  good  work  in  Honsehold  Economics.  Onr 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  has  published  a  second  Stndy 
Outline,  and  this  is  being  very  generally  drenlated  in  other 
states,  as  well  as  in  onr  own.  Onr  hearty  snpport  has  been 
given  the  State  Pure  Food  Commissioner  in  his  work,  and 
mach  interest  Is  shown  in  this  department. 

The  Legislative  Committee  succeeded  in  having  some 
changes  made  in  the  laws  for  care  of  woman  prisoners,  also 
juvenile  delinqnents. 

Onr  Press  Committee  has  been  enlarged  to  embrace  all 
Club  towns,  and  we  find  onr  frequent  Clnb  notes  in  local 
papers  interesting  to  all. 

We  established  a  Loan  Scholarship  fond,  starting  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  at  the  last  Annual  meeting.  We  hope 
to  formulate  plans  and  bring  this  money  into  use  very  soon. 

The  Committees  of  Forestry  and  Waterways  have  beea 
combined,  and  as  tliis  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  us, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  other 
states,  and  make  progress  accordingly. 

The  Educational  Committee  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
making  school  rooms  more  attractive  and  urging  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Tmancy  Law.  EindergartoiB  are  also  receiving 
attention. 

The  Traveling  Library  and  Literature  Committee  is  do- 
ing good  work  in  sending  boxes  of  books  to  out  of  town  com- 
munities. 

The  Health  and  Humane  olBcers  receive  hearty  snpport 
from  UB,  and  we  are  pledged  to  assist  when  called  upon. 
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We  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  tbat  our  Federation,  thoagh 
small,  is  honored  by  an  officer  of  tbe  Oeneral  Federation,  and  I 
regret  very  mnch  that  we  are  not  able  to  Boid  a  better  delega- 
tion in  unmbere  to  the  Biennial,  bat,  though  far  away,  we  are 
with  yon  in  spirit. 
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The  monung  meeting  of  May  17,  waa  devoted  to  re- 
ports of  Credential  and  Nominating  Committeea.  Under 
tiie  topic,  "Adminifltration,"  there  were  reports  from  Indas- 
trial  and  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  from  L^^Iative 
Couuuittee,  and  fonr  addresses.  A  greeting  was  given  from 
Mrs.  Marj  I.  Crane,  President  Woman's  Anziliarj  Rail- 
way Mail  Association,  which  holds  affiliated  membership. 
Addresses  and  reports  follow: 

BEPOBT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CHILD  LABOB 

COMMITTEE. 

MISS  HELEN  TABIOK  BOSWBLL,  NBW  YOBE,  GHAIBMAN. 

Mauam  PREStDB^^^  and  Mbmbbbs  or  tbb  Contshtion: 
To  be  brief  and  yet  as  comprebensiTe  as  clearness  demands, 
this  report  will  deal  with  the  problems  which  come  #ithin  the 
scope  of  the  Committee's  endearor  under  fonr  heads: 

The  Child. 

Conditions  enrronnding  Young  Girls  and  Boys. 

Industrial  Conditions  as  they  Affect  Women. 

How  to  Help  M^  and  Women  in  the  Working  World. 

Bince  the  Biennial  of  1908,  advanced  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  child  from  being  forced  into  labor  has  been  secured 
in  gratifying  measure.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  its  Supplement  issued  in  1909,  shows  that  its  labors  have 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  in  its  own  might,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  women's  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  a  perceptible  decrease  in  that  child  labor  which  is  so 
dark  a  blot  on  our  iDdastrial  system. 

The  Chairman  has  felt  that  constant  agitation  toward  the 
secnring  of  nniform  l^islation,  helping  to  get  enforcement  of 
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good  lava  already  pused  bj  the  States,  a  oerer  ceaalng  ac- 
tivity  in  pushing  for  legisIatiTe  aiactmait  the  Bill  for  the 
eatabliBhment  of  a  ChiJdren'R  Bureau  at  Washiogtoo,  was  the 
work  of  tbis  committee  in  relation  to  the  child.  Bj  inritation 
of  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  the  ^National  C%lld  Labor  Committee  ve  were 
represented  at  the  Hearing  of  this  Bill,  held  at  WeBbington, 
April  Z9rd,  and  testified  as  to  the  keen  interest  felt  hj  the 
GeDeral  Federation  of  Women's  Onbe  in  this  taoch  needed 
meastire.  No  doubt  the  prorisions  of  this  Bill  will  be  speci- 
flcally  referred  to  by  the  Legislative  Committee  and  I  will  not 
eBcrf»aeh  npon  It  by  a  more  detailed  mention  of  the  proposed 
lav. 

The  responsibility  for  Child  Labor  remains  fixed— 

First,  in  the  parents,  who  throngh  ignorance  or  shiftless- 
aess  permit  their  children  to  labor  and  who  gladly  recelTe  their 
children's  earnings. 

Second,  L^slatora  who  do  not  enact  laws  against  Child 
Labor  and  provide  the  means  for  their  oiforcement. 

Third,  the  careless  public,  which  does  not  interv^ie  to  save 
the  child  and  edncate  the  future  citizen. 

Fourth,  Capitalists  who  desire  cheap  labor  and  employ 
children  because  they  are  cheap. 

At  this  time  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted  that  certain 
standards  are  possible  to  attainment  in  the  near  future.  They 
have  been  attained  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  number  of  the 
States.  Means  of  enforcement  are  defective  in  many  States 
where  good  lews  have  been  passed ;  active  pubUe  se&timeut  is 
also  lacking.  Auxiliary  legislation  sncb  as  marriage  license 
laws,  birth  r^istration,  and  parental  support  laws  are  needed 
— but  on  the  whol^  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging. 

Many  coBimanieatlo<iM  have  been  received  and  responded 
to  from  all  sections  of  the  country — many  have  come  throni^ 
our  splendid  Bureau  of  Information.  Much  literature  has  been 
seat  out.  We  have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  compiling  any 
special  statistics,  as  there  has  been  available  to  us  for  distrt- 
Inition  the  pamjAlets  of  the  National  Committee  on  Child 
Labor  which  goes  so  exhaustively  into  all  branches  of  this  sub- 
ject More  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  opportunities  of 
carii^  for  and  making  something  of  defective  chlldroi,  many 
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stunted  b;  too  earl;  forcing  into  some  industry,  than  along  any 
other  distinct  line. 

The  State  Prefiidents  and  chairmen  of  Child  Labor  in  the 
States  have  been  vritt^  to  in  the  interest  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  Bill,  and  have  responded  well  to  appeals. 

When  at  fonrte^i  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  young  girls  and 
boys  lawfully  enter  the  industries,  a  tremendous  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  whole  commooity  that  the  conditions,  mental 
moral  and  physical,  under  which  they  work,  shall  be  of  the 
best.  To  prevent  such  conditions  being  of  the  worst,  often 
taxes  the  wit,  wisdom  and  patience  of  those  who  are  striving 
ever  to  bring  aboat  a  higher  standard.  The  formative  years  of 
these  little  soldiers  of  industry  need  the  best  kind  of  welfare 
work  that  can  be  conceived  or  carried  out.  We  have  a  sub- 
committee of  which  our  Vice-Cbarman,  Mrs.  McEissick  has  had 
charge,  for  welfare  work.  It  has  looked  after  both  young  and 
old,  but  we  have  aimed  to  get  the  young  people  started  right 
and  especially  to  secure  for  them  necessary  recreation,  and 
amusements  of  a  wholesome  character. 

The  heritage  of  a  child  tip  to  maturity  ou|^t  to  be  happi- 
ness and  joy  in  mere  living. 

Bvery  woman  can  help  to  make  things  better  for  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  bodies  and  happy  hearts,  for  the  building 
of  a  strong,  safe  citizenship,  by  interesting  herself  in  the  wel- 
fare conditions  of  young  workers  in  her  own  community — in 
her  own  immediate  neighborhood.  We  have  tried  to  enthuse 
women  to  bring  about  these  better  things. 

Millions  of  women  are  in  the  industries.  They  are  fre- 
quently almost  as  helpless  as  the  children  in  obtaining  redress 
from  oppression,  or  in  securing  improved  surrounding  and 
better  pay.  Club  women  should  be  constantly  urged  to  have 
in  mind  the  needs  of  their  industrial  sisters,  and  to  bend  energy 
and  influence  to  the  improvements  of  conditions  under  which 
they  toil. 

For  more  than  a  year  your  chairman  has  beesi  especially 
interested  in  securing  some  amelioration  for  the  many  tliou- 
sands  of  women — thirty  thousand  in  one  industry — whose  work 
and  wages  have  been  sadly  cut  down  by  the  competition  of 
contract  convict  labor.  Let  there  be  no  misapprehension  as  to 
the  difficulties  of  this  subject.    The  problem  is  a  tremendoos 
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national  one,  and  will  be  nationally  dealt  with,  but  the  prob- 
lem to  the  working  women  is  a  very  preseing  one  jnst  now. 
We  all  wish  convicts  to  work — they  mnst  be  employed.  But 
they  can  be,  and  nltimately  mnnt  be  so  employed  that  justice 
Bhall  be  done  to  tbe  State,  to  the  convict  and  to  the  free  worker. 
They  at  leaBt  need  not  be  pat  on  lines  of  work  which  being  ex- 
clasively  woman's  work  outside  of  penal  institntions,  does  not 
benefit  the  male  convict  to  become  expert  in,  and  does  moet 
materially  interfere  with  the  work  and  wages  of  innocent 
women. 

This  committee  has  been  represented  at  Hearings  on  this 
big  subject  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  tbe  House  of 
Repreeentatires.  This  work  was  first  started  in  the  Btate  of 
New  York,  through  the  Btate  Commissioner  of  Labor  realieing 
how  mnch  of  sach  convict  made  goods  was  being  poured  into 
the  State  and  how  many  women  were  being  deprived  of  a  live- 
lihood. He  made  a  thorough  investigation  with  startling  re- 
sults. Toar  chairman  secured  his  co-operation  for  this  pur- 
pose. She  had  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Btate  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  Other  States,  other  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  have  become  interested  and  there  is  now  a 
National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  problem  and  offering  a  constructive  program  for  its 
solution.  Tbe  president  of  this  organization  has  honored  the 
National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor  by  becoming  a  member  of 
it  and  many  other  well  known  women  are  a  part  of  it  to  be- 
come intelligent  on  this  subject. 

There  are  many  industrial  problems  which  directly  affect 
the  men,  tbe  women,  the  children,  the  home.  The  Compensation 
for  Workm^'s  Accidents,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  for  Workmen, 
are  both  measures  which  vitally  affect  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  which  should  command  our  earnest  attention.  We  shall 
hear  from  Mr.  John  Mitchell  speciflcally  on  these  topics  and 
resolutions  have  be^i  submitted  bearing  upon  them.  Resolu- 
tions dealing  with  other  activities  of  this  committee  have  also 
been  prepared  and  submitted  by  your  Chairman. 

And  now — what  has  been  gathered  from  the  answers  to 
the  five  questions  sent  out  by  this  Committee,  a  detailed  resume 
of  which,  by  States,  is  appended.  It  is  most  difRcnlt  to  make 
a  summary,  or  having  made  one,  to  feel  that  it  is  correct.    On 
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tbe  face  of  the  returns  comparatiTely  few  clubs  are  iDtoested 
in  the  Ch!]d  Labor  question,  in  the  condiUona  imder  which 
women  work,  in  any  legislation  to  improve  things  for  oar 
great  indnetrial  armj.  Yet  I  know  that  in  many  of  onr  States 
which  by  these  returns  are  doing  least,  hare  in  reality  thtni- 
aands  of  women  in  and  out  of  oi^anizationa  who  are  eatnestly 
striTing  to  do  the  very  things  in  which  "Wo  Activity"  is  re- 
tamed  on  the  question  slips.  It  naturalif  kiaia  mff  feehnga 
very  much  to  aee  that  a  vride  awalw  Western  Cluh  called  the 
"Searchlight"  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  any  of  these  things, 
or  that  a  "Child  Nature  Study  dab"  in  the  South  hat  never 
taken  up  the  subject  of  child  labor,  or  that  a  Mother's  Club  in 
the  North  carta  nothing  for  either  loomen  or  children!  I  can- 
not but  wish  that  our  women  would  torn  more  from  the  trage- 
dies of  prose  and  poetry  to  the  human  tragedies  which  are 
enacted  hourly  under  our  eyes  and  which  coald  be  turned  into 
pleasant  domestic  dramas  if  we  would  bat  care  more  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  we  can  see  and  know,  than  for  the  crea- 
tions of  any  mind,  however  brilliant.  Still,  great  womoi  in 
great  States  are  poahing  forward  towards  high  ideals  through 
practical  methods,  and  the  standards  of  industrial  life  are 
ever  growing  higher — and  we  are  helping. 

Your  chairman  has  co-operated  with  the  National  Oiild 
Labor  Committee,  Child  Labor  Committee  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Woman's  Department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor, 
Woman's  Committee  on  the  Indostries,  and  other  organixatioiu, 
in  the  pursuance  of  her  work.  She  urges  clubs  to  have  an 
Industrial  and  Child  Labor  Committee  and  to  give  one  or  more 
sesaions  a  year  to  some  phase  of  the  industrial  questions,  for 
these  are  tiie  vital  topics  of  onr  national  life.  She  is  always 
glad  to  furnish  date  and  suggest  speakers. 
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SUMMABT    OF     INPOBMATION    OBTAINED     AS     TO 
ACTIVITY  AHONO  THE  CLUBS  IN  THE  WOBK  OP  THE 

INDtrSTEIAL  AND  CHILD  LABOE  COMMITTEE. 
Axi&BAUA.    59  Clabe  reported ;  26  auwered  one  or  more  qoea- 

tioDS. 
CAUHmNiA.    132  ClnbB  reported;  20  per  ceot  intereited  in 

Child  Labor  Lavs ;  6  per  cent  in  other  industrial  qnes- 

tiona. 
Canal  Zonb.    S  Claba  reported ;  government  conditions  eo  good 

no  need  of  activity  in  these  lines. 
CoNNBcnciJT.    31  Clubs  reported ;  25  per  cent,  active  in  Child 

Labor  and  Factory  L^elation. 
DiSTBicT  or  Columbia.    1  Clnba  reported;  3  intavsted  in 

indnstrials. 
Dblawabk.    22  CInbs  reported;  5  per  coit.  aetive  in  industrial 

matters. 
Florida.    50  per  cent,  of  Clnbs  responding  shov  activity. 
Uboboia.    6  reports,  all  keenly  interested  and  active. 
Idaho.    Claim  best  Child  Labor  Laws  in  country. 
Illinois.     173  reports ;  65  per  cent,  active  in  industrial  topics. 
Iowa.    12  reports;  10  per  cent,  active  in  securing  protective 

laws. 
Kansas.    70  reports,  but  only  5  per  cent,  activity. 
Kbntuckt.    60  per  cent,  active  In  child  labor  l^jiislation. 
Louisiana.    40  per  cent,  activity  in  securing  new  laws  and 

enforcing  old. 
MA88ACHua»rts.    51  reports,  but  fully  80  per  cent,  activity  in 

all  industrial  conditions. 
Michigan.    110  reports;  35  per  cait.  activity  in  the  commit- 
tee's work. 
Montana.    5  per  cent,  of  the  clnbs  interested  on  industrial 

lines. 
Maeyxakd.    28  reports ;  8  per  cent,  activity  in  child  labor  laws. 
MiNNisoTA,    30  per  cent,  activity,  particularly  in  factory  con- 

ditions. 
Missouri.    27  reports,  bnt  only  about  10  per  cent,  activl^. 
N.  Oabolina.    9  per  cent.  Interest  in  child  labor  l^slation. 
N.  Dakota.    16  per  cent  activity  in  industrial  conditions. 
Naw  HAUPSBmw.    29  reports;  6  per  cent,  activity  in  welfare 

work. 
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Nbw  Jebsey.  40  per  cent  interested  in  child  labor  and  indus- 
trial laws. 

Ndw  Tobe.    65  per  cent,  actiyit?  in  all  indiistrial  qnestione. 

Nebraska.    20  per  cent,  interested  in  industrial  l^slatioo. 

Ohio.  35  per  cent.  actiTity,  but  planning  mncb  greater  in- 
terest for  coining  year. 

Oklahoma.    45  per  cent,  activity  in  indoatrial  l^slation. 

Pennsylvania.  86  reports;  45  per  cent,  actlrit?  in  all  sncb 
qnestions. 

Rhode  Island.  50  per  cent,  activity,  responded  to  all  qoes- 
tions. 

8.  Dakota.    Only  abont  3  per  cent,  activity  shovm. 

Tennessee.    60  per  cent,  activity  in  all  industrial  legislation. 

Utah.    35  per  cent,  activity  on  all  indnstrial  questions. 

Vermont.  132  reports;  only  2  per  cent,  interested  in  child 
labor  lav, 

W.  ViRoiNiA.  Only  2  per  cent,  interest  Bhown  in  child  labor 
l^lfislation. 

Washinoton.  70  per  cent,  activity  and  keen  interest  in  indns- 
trial qaestions  and  progressive  l^slatiou. 

Wyoming.    10  per  cent,  activity  in  welfare  work. 

THE  DEATH  ROLL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

JOHN  MITCHELL, 
EX-PEESIDENT,   UNITED   MINE   WORKERS   OF   AMERICA. 

Madah  Chairman^  Ladies  of  the  General  Fedbbation  or 
Women's  Clubs  :  I  coont  myself  fortunate  in  bdi^  aiForded 
the  opportunity  of  presenting,  even  hriedy,  to  this  repres^ita- 
tive  ot^anization,  a  few  snggestions  upon  a  subject  that  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  the  people  of  our  country,  although  it 
affects  more  immediately  the  men  and  women  and  children 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  While  I  regret  the  fact  that 
women  have  not  yet  secured  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  affairs  of  the  state  and  nation,  nevertheless,  tiie 
influence  that  women  have  always  exerted  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wage  earners — especially  of  wage 
earning  women  and  children — cannot  be  overestimated,  and  I 
feel  quite  safe  in  assnming  that  any  legislation  calculated  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  number  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  to  provide  suitable  and  adequate  compensa- 
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tioD  for  tbose  who  fall  rictlnu  to  tiie  inevitable  hazard  of  in- 
dastrial  pnrBtiits,  will  receive  the  hearty,  eamest,  and  onani- 
mons  endorsement  of  the  great  organization  yon  are  del^^ted 
to  repres^it. 

The  victoriea  of  peace  have  their  price  in  dead  and  maimed 
as  well  as  do  the  victoriefl  of  war,  and  the  bread  of  the  laborer 
is  eaten  in  the  peril  of  his  life.  Whether  he  work  upon  the 
sea,  apon  the  earth,  or  in  the  mines  underneath  the  earth,  the 
laborer  constantly  faces  imminent  death;  and  his  danger  in- 
creases with  the  progress  of  the  age.  With  eacb  new  inven- 
tioQ  the  number  of  killed  and  injured  rises.  Each  new  speed- 
ing up  of  the  mechanisms  of  industrial  life,  each  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  our  mighty  engines  brings  with  it  fresh 
human  sacrifices.  Eacb  year  the  locomotive  aogments  the 
nnmber  of  its  victims,  in  each  year  is  lengthened  the  roll  of 
the  men  who  enter  the  dark  and  dampness  of  the  mine  never 
again  to  return  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones.  And  many  are 
killed  without  viol^ce.  Thousands  of  wage  earners  lose  their 
lives  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines  without  the  inquest  of  a 
coroner.  The  slow  death  which  comes  from  working  in  a  viti- 
ated atmoBpbere,  from  inhaling  constantly  the  fine,  sharp  dust 
of  metala,  from  laboring  unceasingly  in  constrained  and  unna- 
tural postures,  from  constant  contact  of  the  bands  or  lips 
with  poisonoDS  substances,  lastly  the  death  which  comeo  from 
prolonged  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  from  over  exertion 
and  under  nutrition,  from  lack  of  sleep,  from  lack  of  recupera- 
tion, swells  beyond  computation  the  unnnmbered  victims  of  a 
restless  progress. 

However  sure  the  precautions,  however  perfect  the  ar- 
rangements, it  is  inconceivable  that  the  gigantic  industrial 
movements  of  the  American  people  should  be  conducted  with- 
out some  fatalities.  The  industrial  structure  is  a  huge  ma- 
chine, hard  running  and  with  many  unguarded  parts,  and 
many  of  the  fatalities,  many  of  the  deaths  in  gen- 
eral are  simply  and  solely  the  result  of  conditions 
beyond  human  control  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  existence ;  but  thousands  of  easily  preventable  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  occur  eacb  year,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
we  strive  to  secure  relief. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  in- 
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Jnred  is  not  even  counted,  bat  from  tbe  estimates  made  bj  ac- 
tnaries  of  insurance  companies  it  is  calculated  that  not  lew 
than  fire  handred  thousand  serious  or  fatal  indoatrial  acd- 
dents  occQr  each  year.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  ctwipetfint  in- 
surance actuaries  has  declared  that  in  1906  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  thousand  persona  were  killed  and  approximately 
not  less  than  2,000,000  were  aeriously  injured.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  death  roll  is  longer  than  is  evident  from 
official  figures.  TSo  one  can  compute,  of  course,  the  number 
annually  yielding  up  their  lives  or  compelled  to  become  a  bur- 
den upon  their  friends  or  relatives  or  depoident  upon  tbe 
charity  and  munificence  of  society,  who  have  come  to  their 
death  or  disabilty  as  a  result  of  disease  contracted  in  their 
occupations. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon  our  boasted  American 
cirillzation  that  in  this  country  three  times  as  many  prasoDS, 
per  1,000  employed,  are  killed  and  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  disparage  the  institutionB  of  my  own  country,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  with  all  our  failings,  with  all  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  we  have  in  many  respects  the  best 
government  ever  instituted  among  men,  but  I  cannot  blind  my- 
self in  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  providing  protection  for 
tbe  life  and  safety  of  the  workman  and  ctMnpensating  him  for 
the  Injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  we  are 
lagging  far  behind  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  It  nii^  be 
said  that  this  is  not  a  parental  government  and  that  the  state 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  r^ulate  our  industrial  relationa, 
and  while  I  agree  that  "they  are  best  governed  who  are  least 
governed,"  I  contend,  neverthelesB,  that  it  is  a  proper  function 
of  the  government  to  throw  around  the  weakest  of  its  citizais 
all  the  saf^jfuards  and  all  the  protection  possible. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  and  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Service,  Hr.  Boosev^t,  then  President,  expressed 
thus  his  views  upon  ^lis  subject : 

"As  modem  civilization  is  constantly  creating  artificial 
dangers  of  life,  limb  and  health,  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to 
provide  new  safeguards  gainst  the  new  perils.  In  l^slatim 
and  in  our  use  of  safety  deviras  for  the  protection  of  workmen 
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ve  are  far  behind  European  peoples,  and  in  conseqaenee  in  the 
United  States  the  cwnaltiee  attendant  apon  peAoefol  indiu- 
tties  exceed  those  whicli  voold  happen  under  great,  papetual 
war.  Han;,  ereo  moet,  of  these  accidrata  are  preroitable,  and 
it  is  not  supportable  that  we  ehoQld  continoe  a  poUey  under 
which  life  and  limb  are  sawiflced  becaoee  it  is  sopposed  to  be 
cheaper  to  maim  and  kill  men  than  to  protect  them." 

In  the  matter  of  the  healdi  and  safet;  of  the  workman 
society  has  not  yet  learned  its  fall  lesson.  "Risre  was  a  time 
vhcn  the  criminal  law  was  a  matter  of  private  settlement  and 
a  man  eoald  rellere  himself  of  tiie  murder  of  his  neighbor  by 
making  a  '^lood  pajmott"  of  so  and  so  mnch  money  to  the 
kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man.  Oar  attitude  toward  indas- 
trial  accidents  is  stiU  much  the  same.  If  the  employer  pays  a 
ladieroosly  inadequate  sum  to  his  injured  employe  or  to  the 
widow  of  a  workman  who  has  beat  killed,  society  asBumee  that 
he  has  performed  his  full  duty  and  that  his  concern  in  the  af- 
fair has  ceased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  large  employers 
relieve  themsdves  of  financial  responsibilty  for  the  death  or 
injnry  of  their  workmen  by  a  system  of  insurance  in  employ- 
ers' liability  companies.  In  conaideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  small  fee  for  each  person  employed,  these  companies  guaran- 
tee to  defend  in  the  courts  all  suits  instituted  for  damages  and 
to  pay  to  the  plajntiffs  in  such  suits  any  judgment  that  may 
be  rendered  againat  the  ranployer.  Because  of  this  system,  it 
frequently  is  !«»  expensive  to  permit  a  workman  to  be  killed 
or  maimed  thdn  to  provide  adequate  saf^fuarde  against  his  in- 
jsry. 

The  United  Btates  is  now  tbe  only  industrial  nation  that 
has  not  abandoned  the  old  system  of  employers'  liability  and 
substituted  for  it  the  more  humane  and  infinitely  less  wasteful 
principle  of  compeaisation  for  losses  sustained  by  workmen  as 
a  result  of  industrial  accidents. 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
more  than  one-half  of  all  accidents  are  occasioned  not  through 
the  fault  of  either  the  workman  or  the  employer  but  are  due 
to  the  inevitable  risks  of  industry.  It  is  also  important  to 
know  that  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  employers 
for  liability  insurance,  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  actually 
goes  to  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  accidents  or  the  d^radrats 
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of  those  who  have  been  killed.  la  it  not  high  time  that  the  btui- 
ness  judgment  and  the  humanity  that  characterize  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  should  aaaert  them- 
selrefi  in  this  respect  and  that  we  shoald  delay  no  longer  in 
abandoning  a  system  which  has  proved  so  prodtictiTe  of  waste, 
injustice,  and  suffering?  We  cannot  afiFord  to  be  less  con- 
siderate of  the  well  being,  the  security,  and  the  happiness  of 
onr  wage  earners  than  are  the  people  of  other  nations.  In- 
deed, it  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  oar  country 
if  we  should  point  the  way  and  take  the  lead  in  l^!:isIation  for 
tiie  protection  of  the  life,  limb  and  health  of  our  workers  and 
in  compensating  them  for  the  losses  sustained  in  the  course  of 
their  employment. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  STATE 

LABOR  BUREAUS. 

MBS.  PEREY  STABKWBATHEEj  MINNESOTA. 

Mrs.  Pbbsident  and  Ladibs:  I  have  been  asked  to  tell 
you  how  to  establish  a  Department  for  Women  and  Children 
in  your  state  administration  and  probably  the  easiest  way  will 
he  to  tell  you  of  how  it  was  done  in  Minnesota. 

I-  wish  that  every  woman  here  would  consult  a  wonderful 
book  that  has  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Cesisus  Bureau  called 
"Women  at  Work."  Look  for  youTselvea  and  see  the  number 
of  women  who  were  at  work  in  your  state  in  the  year  1900. 
Look  at  the  percentage  of  women  at  work  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty.  Then  compute  what  they  earn  by  say- 
ing: if  this  number  work  300  days  in  the  year  and  earn  90 
cents  per  day  they  will  earn — so  much.  I  think  the  result 
will  surprise  you. 

I  thought  that  there  were  30,000  women  employed  in  Min- 
nesota and  I  went  to  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  L^islature 
and  said:  "Gentlemen:  There  are  30,000  women  who  are  at 
work  in  Minnesota.  If  they  work  300  days  in  a  year  and  earn 
an  average  of  f  1.00  per  day  their  earnings  are  fd,000,000  per 
year.  Our  creamery  industry  is  worth  $30,000,000  per  year 
and  we  have  forty  men  to  look  after  its  interest — don't  you 
think  that  we  should  have  at  least  one  woman  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  |9,000,000  worth  of  women?"    I  urged  that  a 
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woman  be  appointed  to  inTestigate  conditions  that  snrronnded 
women  at  work  and  recommend  sach  legulation  as  woald  best 
conserve  their  general  welfare.  The  meaanre  was  passed  in 
both  House  and  Senate  witlioat  a  dissenting  vote  and  when 
Oovemor  Johnson  arged  me  to  take  np  the  work  I  did  so. 

I  nrge  that  in  every  state  ;on  should  establish  a  Depart- 
ment or  Bnreaa  for  the  welfare  and  care  of  women  and  chil- 
drai.  And  don't  forget  that  the  girl  is  a  child  nntil  she  is 
eighteen,  the  boy  is  a  child  till  he  is  twenty-one.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  establish  snch  a  Btirean.  Be  practical. 
Have  not  only  your  plans  bat  your  laws  plainly  and  clearly 
presoited — and  other  states  will  do  as  Minnesota  has  done. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imperative  need  for 
a  school  law  that  will  provide  for  a  yearly  school  census. 
Uinneeota  has  a  Compulsory  Education  Act,  that  is  nearly 
perfect.  Throagh  its  provisionB,  that  give  to  the  members  of 
Borean  of  Labor  the  power  and  anthority  of  Tmant  officer 
we  hare  placed  in  school  since  last  September  more  than  9,- 
000  children.  Now,  yon  all  realize  that  child  labor  is  bad,  but 
clilld  loafing  is  a  thousand  times,  ten  thousand  times  worse. 
The  child  at  work  is  a  moiace  to  himself  and  in  some  measnre 
to  society — the  child  loafer  is  a  vims  that  harms  all  which  he 
comes  in  contact. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  more  or  leas  stringent  game 
laws.  In  almost  every  Instance  they  provide  that  if  a  qnail  is 
shot  ont  of  season,  if  a  partridge  a  fawn,  a  deer,  even  a  bear — 
is  shot  out  of  season  or  within  certain  prescribed  timea,  the 
hunter  is  fined,  his  gtm  ia  confiscated,  his  huntii^  oatflt  is 
taken  from  him  and  he  undergoes  the  further  loss  of  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  hunt  for  the  entire  year.  Moreover — and 
here  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoannt — the  person  who  secures  the 
conviction  of  the  individual  who  disobeys  the  law  is  retard- 
ed. He  is  paid  by  the  state  because  of  the  information  he  gave 
and  the  conviction  he  secured  is  worth  the  reward  the  state 
gives  for  the  preservation  of  its  game.  Shall  we  take  better 
care  of  our  game  than  our  children?  Shall  we  reward  with 
mouciy  for  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  kills  a  pheasant,  and 
seal  with  fear  the  lips  of  the  man  whose  testimony  would 
prove  the  killing  of  a  fellow  worikman  mi^t  have  been  pre- 
voited  by  better  care  on  the  part  of  the  employer?    Shall 
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the  taking  of  a  trout  t&a  inches  long  at  a  certain  aeason  of  the 
year  be  made  so  easy  of  conviction  and  pgnishment  that  tiie 
offense  is  becoming  every  day  more  rare  and  permit  onr 
children  to  be  maimed,  or  injured  evBrj  day  more  frequently? 
You  heard  Mr.  Mitchell  refer  to  the  fear  of  fellow  work- 
men to  testify  against  the  careless  employer.  How  natural 
a  feeling  is  this  and  only  by  taking  away  the  fear  can  the  find- 
ings of  all  the  facts  in  every  case  be  brought  about  You  will 
remember  that  a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  the  offender 
against  the  game  laws  is  given.  Not  for  'information*  but 
'conviction.'  Suppose  the  same  rewards  were  to  be  offered  by 
the  states  for  the  conviction  of  offenses  against  the  health,  the 
life  or  welfare  of  our  children.  Suppose  we  were  to  paraphrase 
our  game  laws  and  make  them  apply  to  humanity.  Might  it 
not  be  hoped  that  offenses  against  such  laws  would  be  as  ef- 
fective as  for  game?  And  game  laws  in  every  instance,  have 
as  a  part  of  their  penalty  the  confiscation  of  the  instrument 
with  which  the  otFense  was  committed.  The  rod,  the  s^ne,  the 
gun,  the  rifle.  Suppose  a  man  should  know  that  if  he  pot  a 
child  to  operate  a  dangerous  machine  and  the  child  was  in- 
jured that  not  only  would  he  be  fined  bat  he  would  suffer  the 
confiscation  of  the  machine.  Bo  you  think  there  would  be  as 
many  childr^  at  work  as  there  are  now?  Let  us  then  adopt  a 
slogan:  "Give  as  good  care  and  as  much  protection  to  the 
child  as  you  do  to  the  game."  Surely  everyone  would  Bubscrlbe 
to  so  modest  a  request.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  told  you  of  bow  piti- 
fully the  unfortunate  who  are  injured  sink  into  oblivion,  how 
soon  they  become  a  charge  upon  general  society.  Yet  we  meet 
them  every  day  and  their  sorrows  should  be  our  sorrows  if 
we  are  Christian  women.  Shall  we  be  less  active  in  our  care 
for  this  great  army  of  the  soldiers  of  industry  than  we  are 
for  the  smaller  army  of  the  soldiers  in  war?  What  can  we  do? 
Ladies,  we  can  do  much  if  we  will  but  try.  Men  make  laws. 
Women,  just  such  women  as  yon,  are  all  the  time  writing  the 
greater  higher  law — the  law  stronger  an  mightier  than  way 
written  upon  the  book — ^the  law  of  Public  Opinion.  Inform 
yourselves  thoroughly  upon  these  vital  and  living  subjects. 
Get  information  as  to  the  tmlh  of  conditions  and  then  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  you  have  gained.    None  of  yon  realise 
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yonr  own  inflaence.    Here  within  soand  of  my  voice  is  in- 
fluence aioagh  to  OTertnm  or  bnild  np  a  Icingdom. 

I  arge  npon  you,  get  information.  Establish  in  erer;  state 
a  department  where  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  women 
and  children  may  be  recorded.  Do  not  wait  for  a  great 
Federal  Bnrean.  That  will  come  fast  enough  when  70a  have 
one  in  every  state.  Minnesota  is  a  great  and  progressive  state 
bnt  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  that  is  not  taking  care  for 
the  fntnre  of  its  citizens.  These  citizens  are  the  children  of 
today.  Oar  sons  will  be  the  fathers  and  oar  danghtera  the 
mothers  of  a  coming  people.  Let  ne  so  rear  and  teach  them 
that  they  in  tnm  may  leave  the  world  better  than  they  fonnd 
it.  Don't  let  them  foi^t  that  culture  and  art  and  science  and 
any  and  every  aid  to  a  broader,  higher  life  is  but  a  means  to 
the  end  that  they  shall  be  better  fathers,  better  mothers,  better 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

ELLEN  SPENGEB  MCBSEX,  OHAIBMAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Madam  Pbhsidbnt  and  MiMBBRa  of  th8  Cokvbntion: 
The  real  work  of  this  Committee  began  in  December,  1908, 
when  we  were  directed  to  conc^trate  our  efforts  on  fonr  ob- 
jects of  National  L^^lation,  to  wit: 

1.  Placing  works  of  Art  on  the  free  list. 

2.  Appalachian  Forest  Reservation. 

3.  Anti-Tnbercalosis  Bill. 

4.  Children's  Bnrean. 

Later  we  were  instructed  by  the  Council  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  preservatioD. 

The  plan  of  work,  as  outlined  to  me  by  Mrs.  Watkins,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  waa,  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Committee  in  Washington  shoold  be  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion aa  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Bills  we  are  to 
work  for  to  onr  Chairman,  who  in  turn  passed  the  word 
through  circular  letters  to  Presidents  of  Clubs  directly 
Federated,  and  also  to  the  Presidents  of  State  Federations. 
Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Watkina  was  obliged  to  resign  her  diair- 
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manship  at  the  aid  of  one  year,  and  at  the  earnest  BoUdtaticMi 
of  the  President,  Mrs.  Moore,  the  present  Chairman  accepted 
the  position. 

Oar  firet  work  was  in  behalf  of  a  Federal  Child  Barean  the 
object  of  which  is  to  "investigate  and  report  upon  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  childr^  and  child  life,  and 
shall  especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality, 
the  birth  rate,  physical  d^ieneracy,  orphanage,  javenile  delin- 
quency and  juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  ill^timacy,  dan- 
gerous occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  childroi  of  the 
working  classes,  employment,  legislation  affecting  childroi  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  such  other  facts  as 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  train- 
ing of  children." 

A  Bill  was  introdDced  in  December,  1908,  in  the  60th  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Child  Bureau  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
m6nt,  by  the  Hon.  Herbert  Parsons  in  the  House;  Senator 
Crane  of  Mass.  introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  Senate.  A 
hearing  was  granted  by  the  Committee  to  which  the  bill  waa 
referred,  and  your  present  Chairman  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee with  many  disttnguished  leaders  in  work  of  this  kind, 
bat  no  action  was  taken  during  that  Congress.  The  same  Bill 
was  re-introduced  in  the  present  Congress  by  Senator  Flint 
of  California  in  the  Senate  and  again  by  Hon.  Herbert  Par- 
sons of  New  York  in  the  House  of  Beprraentatiyes. 

Your  Committee  has  co-operated  in  every  w^  possible 
with  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  which  has  estab- 
lished offices  in  Washington  in  order  to  promote  the  passage 
of  the  Bill.  Tour  President,  Mrs.  Moore,  wrote  officially  to 
many  Senators  in  behalf  of  the  measure  and  assured  them  of 
the  interest  women  have  in  getting  authoritative  information 
on  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  children.  While  the  BiU 
was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Eiducation  and  Labor,  I 
had  occasion  to  appeal  for  assistance  to  sevraal  State  Presi- 
dents and  I  wish  now  to  publicly  thank  the  President  of  ihe 
State  Federation  of  Indiana  and  the  President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  for  their  effective  and  timely  woi^ 
in  behalf  of  this  measure.  At  this  writing  the  Bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  conald»ation. 
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The  bill  as  reported  leaves  the  work  to  be  done  is  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  instead  of  establishing  a 
Bnrean  under  the  Interior  Department;  we  hope  that  it  ma; 
become  a  law  within  the  life  of  the  sixty-first  Congress.  We 
are  at  this  writing  hopeful  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  at  this 


As  to  the  placing  of  works  of  Art  on  the  free  list,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  law  of 
1909  permits  the  importation  of  works  of  art  free  of  datj 
provided  they  have  been  in  existence  twenty  years.  This  pro- 
vision admits  the  work  of  the  great  masters  while  protecting 
the  native  artJets  of  tlie  present  day. 

The  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Appalachian  Forest  Beserves 
aroused  a  whirlwind  of  opposition  and  certain  statesmen  an- 
nonnced  as  their  nltimatam  that  the  bill  could  not  pass  in  its 
present  form. 

Mrs.  Bnfns  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Department, 
has  been  ontiring  in  her  efforts  to  promote  all  that  wonld  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Pnblic  Health  un- 
der the  Federal  Government  President  Taft  said  tiat  "The 
economy  of  the  Union  of  all  health  agencies  in  the  National 
Government  in  one  bureau  is  wise."  Presidrat  Boosevelt  said : 
"I  also  hope  that  there  will  be  l^slation  increasing  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  to  deal  with  certain  matters 
concerning  the  health  of  our  people  everywhere;  the  federal 
authorities  for  instance,  should  join  with  all  the  state  anthori- 
ties  in  waring  against  the  dreadful  scourge  of  tnrberculosis. 
I  hope  to  see  the  National  Government  stand  abreast  of  the 
foremost  state  govemmrats." 

Senator  Owai  of  Oklahoma  has  introduced  a  Health  De- 
partment Bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  "Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred" of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science  is  working  actively  for  this  bill.  It  is  endorsed  by 
Mrs.  Williams,  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Pnblic  Health, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  I  am 
sending  out  literature  to  our  Clubs  asking  for  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  mothers  of  this  Counti?. 

The  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  bill  has  been  supported  by  the 
active  interest  o*  Mr.  John  Muir  who  has  sent  the  literature 
broadcast.     CoDstitntional  questions  are  bere  involved,  and 
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eepecialty  State  rights  and  Federal  control.  The  Senate  Gom' 
mittee  on  Public  Lands  states  that  these  water  rights,  becaose 
of  being  within  the  State  of  California  solely,  are  not  properly 
the  subject  of  Federal  legislation. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger,  baa 
taken  ap  the  question  of  the  action  of  bis  predecessor,  Secre- 
tary Garfield,  and  cited  all  parties  in  interest  to  appear  and  be 
heard  both  pro  and  con.  This  takes  the  matter  tor  tbe  pres- 
et oat  of  tbe  l^Blative  halls. 

We  bare  accomplished  what  was  desired  as  to  free  art,  and 
the  Federal  Child  Borean  Bill  is  faTorably  reported  and  a 
majority  of  the  Soiate  are  favorable  to  its  passage. 

Tbe  Owen  Health  Bnrean  Bill  should  now  claim  oar  ac- 
tive interest. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  preeerres  to  all 
citiKais  the  right  of  Petition.  Marriage  could  not  take  this 
right  from  a  woman  in  the  United  States  eren  while  she  was 
laboring  under  the  disabilities  of  tbe  common  law.  Our  ais- 
ters  in  Great  Britian  have  not  this  right.  During  tbe  past 
year  petitions  hare  been  pouring  in  in  behalf  of  the  CMld 
Borean.  These  petitions  are  presented  almost  daily  by  the 
BepresentatireB  and  Senators,  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Becord.  Letters  to  Bepreeentatire,  onlesB  from 
personal  friends  are  usually  deposited  in  the  waste-pap^ 
basket,  after  a  polite  acknowledgm^t,  but  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  BepresoitatiTeB  or  to  the  United  States  Soiat^ 
when  presented,  must  be  filed  and  noted  in  the  Becord. 

To  use  this  right  of  petition  intelligently  and  wisely  should 
be  the  effort  of  all  earnest  women.  Undoubtedly  it  is  too  madi 
the  custom  to  sign  papers  of  all  kinds  without  knowledge  or 
purpose.  Women  should  not  dissipate  this  power  and  infln- 
eace;  they  mnst  be  educated  to  use  it  wisely.  Many  legisla- 
tors claim  that  the  letters  received  from  women  do  not  show 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  conditions  sou^t  to  be  remedied, 
Qor  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  most  earnestly  warn  the  Federation  of  the  danger  of 
claiming  for  our  Federation,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members,  a  great  political  power,  or,  that  the  chairman  of  any 
one  Committee,  can  set  this  body  in  action  at  a  word. 

We  are  all  workii^  for  righteous  l^islation,   but  we 
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ahonld  not  follow  like  sheep  the  flnt  one  that  pnrports  to 
lead.  The  men  are  b^^iniiiDg  to  say,  "here  is  an  inflnence 
for  DB  to  control,  let  us  get  oor  women  to  aend  tettera  and  pe- 
tltiona  to  their  repreaentatlTei."  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  wiae 
measure.  Take  the  time  to  diacoBS  it  in  your  club,  at  home, 
and  Btudy  it  from  all  aides. 

Borne  very  abaard  etoriea  are  told  of  the  way  petitions  and 
letters  are  obtained.  To  illuatrate,  the  chairman  of  thia  com- 
mittee was  interriewed  in  a  New  York  paper,  when  the  TarilF 
waa  under  dlacnssion  in  the  spring  and  aammer  of  1909.  Aa  a 
reBolt  her  mall  increased  to  more  than  a  hundred  letters  a 
day,  and  sometimeB  fifty  of  these  letters  were  idoiticel  in  form 
and  anbstance.  The  climax  was  reached,  however,  when  two 
typewritten  allps  were  received  one  morning  headed:  "Send 
this  one  to  Senator  Aldrich"  and  the  oth^  "Boid  this  one  to 
Mrs.  Mussey."  The  poor  employe  of  the  mills  had  obeyed  her 
employer  literally,  and  instead  of  copying  his  letter  as  he 
intended  she  should  do,  she  had  sent  the  original  draft  This 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  conditions  that  give 
opportunities  for  criticism.  Understand  the  bill  yon  fsTor, 
ite  object  and  effect,  and  then  either  join  the  other  members 
of  your  club  in  a  wise  petition  or  write  a  brief  but  convincing 
letter  to  your  Bepresentatire.  Then  watch  him,  see  how  he 
votes,  and  let  him  know  that  you  are  aware  of  his  attitude. 
Hen  are  fond  of  calling  women  "the  power  behind  the  throne!" 
Let  us  see  whether  women  have  power  to  secure  for  children 
the  same  consideration  from  our  I^stators  that  thej'  give  to 
the  Tariff,  Interstate  Commerce  L^lelation,  etc.  If  we  can't 
accomplish  this,  it  is  time  we  tried  the  ballot  The  American 
man  is  the  best  on  earth,  but  we  American  women  owe  the 
duty  of  inspiring  him  to  the  best  and  the  highest  in  all  lines 
of  activity. 

The  returns  from  the  Clubs  as  to  l^islative  work  are 
most  interesting  and  I  regret  that  some  were  received  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  tabulation. 

In  the  long  ago,  when  the  General  Federation  of  Womm's 
Clubs  came  into  being  with  my  old  teacher,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Emerson  Brown  as  its  founder  and  first  Fresidetit,  we  were 
very  earnest  about  excluding  politica  and  religion,  but  as  we 
have  drawn  nearer  together  in  the  twen^-two  years  of  our 
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oi^anized  existence  ire  hare  become  lees  timid.  We  are  prond 
that  our  PreBidents  have  been  called  to  the  White  House  to 
take  part  in  a  Conference  concerning  the  welfare  of  children, 
and  sent  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  aid  in  eetablishing 
American  homes.  We  believe  that  this  recognition  of  intelli- 
gent American  womanhood  is  but  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to 
come. 

It  is  not  strange  however  that  oat  of  3192  Federated 
Clobs  only  532  report  any  activity  in  legislative  work.  Their 
reports  are  however  hardly  jnst,  to  themselves.  Some  have 
appointed  Legislative  Committees,  showing  a  desire  to  woife 
it  called  upon;  in  other  Clabs,  the  individnal  members  have 
worked  when  not  formally  oi^canixed. 

Many  Clnbs  are  organized  for  pnrposes  quite  foreign  to  1^- 
ialative  work. 

They  may  be  pnrely  literary  or  musical  and  come  to- 
gether to  enjoy  a  pleasant  program.  But  it  often  happeos 
that  some  strong  leader  will  drop  a  word  which  will  touch  the 
tender  heart  of  a  sister  and  before  they  know  it,  the  program 
will  indnde  an  article  of  Judge  Lindsay's  on  the  Juvenile 
Court,  or  on  the  conditions  of  the  children  and  women  wage 
earners.  They  are  studying  the  agitation  for  Pure  Food  Laws, 
and  that  for  suppressing  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  brfore 
they  know  it,  they  will  not,  as  one  Club  said,  "leave  l^^lation 
to  men,"  but  will  realize  that  they  and  their  chUdien  must 
bave  a  word  to  say.  Effective  l^islation  cannot  be  bad  onlees 
supiwrted  by  public  opinion.  Women,  and  particularly  Club 
women,  bave  much  to  do  with  moulding  this  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  the  questions  sent  out  could  be  improved 
upon  another  year,  and  I  think  more  care  should  be  given  by 
the  officers  in  preparing  these  reports.  Some  of  the  Clubs  say 
that  they  have  never  be^  advised  as  to  the  measurte  we  are 
supporting.  Others  are  doing  fine  local  work.  In  Aransas 
they  are  working  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  State  Capi- 
tol, for  compulsory  education  and  a  Child  Labor  law.  In 
Alabama  they  are  working  for  child  labor  laws,  and  collect- 
ii^  information  to  be  published  as  to  laws  affecting  children 
and  women. 

In  every  State  there  are  Clubs  working  for  the  protection 
of  children.    Many  work  for  the  closing  of  saloons  and  the 
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abolition  of  the  liquor  trafBc.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in 
all  local  r^alationa  relating  to  health.  In  Colorado  they  re- 
port, "We  all  vote  and  are  interested  in  good  legislation  and 
good  laws."  Some  Glnbe  are  informing  themselves,  and  others 
are  informed,  but  not  working.  One  Clnb  says,  "When  Club 
womoi  realize  that  an  interest  in  l^pslation  is  one  form  of 
patriotism  they  will  be  more  eager  to  study  it." 

In  Kentucky  they  want-  school  suffrage.  In  Maryland 
they  are  not  only  trying  to  get  equal  suffrage,  but  also  to  get 
a  law  permitting  women  to  serve  on  School  Boards. 

The  request  comes  from  several  clubs  for  "a  primer  as  to 
l^;ifllatiTe  work."  It  seems  to  your  Chairman,  that  there  is 
a  serious  tack  of  information.  Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not 
excuse  the  offender,  but  in  this  field  woman  has  been  dis- 
couraged  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 

There  sboold  be  a  manual  published  giving  the  lavs  in  each 
state  governing  property  rights  of  married  women  and  con- 
cerning guardianship  of  children.  It  should  include  public 
rights  as  to  membership  on  Hoards  of  State  institotions,  as 
well  as  political  rights,  both  local,  state  and  federal.  It  should 
include  all  that  touches  child  and  family  life.  With  snch 
information  before  each  Club  the  individual  members  would 
be  able  to  work  intelligently  both  directly  and  indirectly  for 
right  I^islation. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  thousands  of  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  have  supported  tliis  Committee  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
consideration  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  I  especially  desire 
to  thank  our  President,  Mrs.  Moore  and  our  Board  member  on 
the  Committee,  Mrs.  Philip  Carpent^,  and  all  my  Committee 
for  that  cordial  support. 

During  the  past  winter,  a  class  for  the  study  of  Current 
History  was  conducted  in  the  Chicago  Women's  Club,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philosophy  and  Science  Department,  by 
Hrs.  Alice  Bradford  Wiles,  a  member  of  the  Club. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  to  give  a  summary  of  current  events, 
but  to  study  matters  of  current  public  interest,  trying  to  under- 
stand their  causes  and  probable  results,  and  the  arguments 
both  for  and  against  all  debatable  questions  of  public  policy. 
It  was  b^eved  that  increased  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  public  affairs  would  stimnlate  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
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in  the  discnssions  in  I^islatiTe  haUs  and  in  the  Preaa,  and 
woald  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  ot  woman's  inllnence 
in  helpii^  to  form  a  jnst  and  righteons  public  opinion  In 
all  mattera  relating  to  city,  state,  and  national  betterment. 

The  class  was  fully  justified  by  resnlts,  interest  and  at- 
tendants steadily  increasing,  and  by  unanimons  vote  stady 
along  the  same  lines  and  under  the  same  leader  will  be  again 
pnrstied  next  winter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sabjects  iakea  np  last  year  be- 
caase  they  were  thoee  uppermost  at  the  time  in  legislatlTe 
chambers.  Their  development  and  crystallization  into  law 
will  be  followed  by  the  class  in  future  study: 

The  BngUah  Budget: 
Methods  of  Taxation, 
English  Land  System, 
Old  Age  Pensions, 
Naval  Disarmament, 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 

The  English  Election: 
Control  of  Finances  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Veto  Power  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
"Tariff  Beform"  or  Protection  for  England, 

The  Russianizing  of  Finland : 

The  Turkish  and  Persian  Berolutions : 

The  United  States  Congress: 

Independence  of  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
Departments  of  the  Qoverament, 

Coitralizatlon  of  Power  vs.  State  Bights, 

Anti-Cannonism, 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff, 

Conservation  of  Natural  BeaonrceB, 

The  Pinchot-Ballii^er  Controversy, 

Postal  Savings  Banks, 

The  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  Law  and  Control  of  Monopo- 
lists. 

The  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Decisions  and  Be-hear^ 
ings  before  the  Supreme  Court 
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The  IllinoiB  Legislature: 
Party  GoTerament  vs.  Control  bj  Pactioiui, 
Cit;  Goremment  by  Commiaslon, 
The  Short  Ballot, 
Direct  Primaries, 
Deep  Waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  QnU. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  WOMEN  ON  liEGISLATION. 

NANETTE  B.  PAUL,  LL.  B.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Since  the  b^inning  or  organized  eociety,  woman  has  exert- 
ed an  influence  upon  its  government,  bat  that  inflnence  has  beoa 
sporadic,  and  exercis^  generally  through  the  affectioDS- 
There  have  been  great  womai  rulers  in  perhaps  every  civiliBed 
state.  Cleopatra,  Elizabeth,  Victoria,  and  others,  come  to 
mind.  More  oftoi,  however,  wom^  have  Btood  behind  the 
throne,  and  reigned  as  the  sympathetic  wife,  the  virtaons 
mothn,  or  the  cmel  and  heartless  mistress. 

In  Greece  during  that  half-centory  of  onezampled  splendor 
when  it  gave  to  the  world  men  never  sarpassed  in  science. 
poetry,  art  and  in  the  administration  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  the  women?  Because  trsdi 
tion  and  social  convention  rigidly  excluded  them  from  all 
participation  in  government,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religiim. 
Bat  in  spite  of  rigorous  costom,  the  genius  of  the  woman- 
mind  would  not  be  entirely  subdued.  By  the  sacrifice  of  her 
virtue,  the  Greelt  woman  coald  obtain  the  intellectual  com- 
panionship she  craved,  and  often  exerted  a  moral  inflaence 
upon  the  greatest  men.  The  name  of  Aspasia  will  be  conpled 
forever  with  that  of  Pericles,  not  because  of  her  beauty,  for 
she  was  plain,  but  for  her  wisdom  and  indirect  participation 
in  public  afFairs  of  that  famous  r^nblic. 

Daring  the  golden  age  of  Borne,  women  had  many  rights 
but  it  is  not  related  that  they  used  them  in  the  defence  or  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  empire;  perhaps,  because  a  military  or- 
ganization never  has  appealed  to  the  woman-nature.  Lato", 
however,  when  Justinian  gathered  the  scattered  laws  of  the 
empire  into  one  coherent  whole,  Theodosia  stood  at  his  side, 
cheering  and  encouraging  Mm,  as  well  as  rendering  aasistauce 
in  technical  details.  In  the  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  ideals,  from  the  monachical  to  the  donocratical  form 
of  government,  women  as  well  as  men  have  felt  the  stimnlog 
toward  a  more  general  participation  in  public  affairs.  With 
the  opening  of  doors  into  regions  of  history,  literature,  and  art, 
women  tmconscously  peeped  into  the  apartment  of  law  and 
justice.  Their  curiosi^  was  aroused  and  their  ambition 
stimulated  to  explore.    Their  innate  ideas  of  ri^t  soon  caused 
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tltem  to  see  many  thiDgs  in  the  ezieting  order  to  ImproTe  or 
to  condemn.  Bat  neither  their  co-operation  nor  their  criticiBm 
has  been  welcomed  alvays  by  the  party  in  power.  Thej  hare 
learned,  however,  that  never  was  there  greater  need  of  the 
ingenuity,  adroitness  and  perserverance  developed  tiiroagh 
long  centories  of  subservience,  than  at  the  present  time  in 
the  effort  to  influence  legislation. 

We,  as  women,  can  mle  no  longer  by  the  heart  alone. 
We  must  add  the  inflnemce  of  the  head.  If  we  enter  and 
hold  the  mental  and  moral  spheres  occupied  heretofore  only 
by  onr  brothers,  we  most  learn  to  wage  war  with  the  same 
weapons.  We  have  Altered  one  field  of  endeavor  after  another 
with  varying  degrees  of  opposition.  The  domain  of  law  and 
legislation  is  abont  the  last  Into  which  we  are  to  effect  an 
entrance.  It  may  prove  the  most  difDcnIt.  We  shall  succeed 
only  as  we  call  into  action  all  the  training  of  the  past 
centuries,  with  all  the  forces  of  our  complex  natures,  care- 
fully educated  and  wisely  directed. 

The  judicial  attitude  of  mind  is  not  wholly  a  masculine 
characteristic;  under  favorable  conditions  and  the  necessity 
of  development,  it  has  responded  to  the  feminine  impulse. 
Indeed  thia  quality  is  rapidly  growing  as  women  dispassion- 
ately discuss  public  qnestions  in  our  various  societies.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  may  have  our  Solomons  in  the 
near  future. 

We  can  point  already  with  pride  to  a  woman  judge 
in  ChicE^o,  who  is  not  only  giving  satisfaction  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  doties  of  her  oflBce,  but  who,  by  the  esteem 
she  is  inspiring  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  her  jurisdiction, 
is  paving  the  way  for  the  election  of  other  women  to  the 
same  onusual  position.  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Eatherine  Waugh 
McOnllough.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  Mrs.  McCuUough 
was  conversant  with  the  law  of  her  district  before  she  was 
selected  to  administer  it. 

There  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  law 
among  women.  Law  may  be,  as  some  one  has  wisely  said, 
only  beneficence  acting  by  mle;  but  granting  the  truth  of  tliat 
statement,  without  knowledge  of  the  rule  our  attempts  to  bene- 
fit others  are  liable  to  be  frustrated. 

We  no  longer  expect  a  young  girl  to  assume  control  of  a 
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home  and  succeed  in  its  management  withoat  some  prerioos 
training;  ve  do  not  pnt  a  pattern  into  the  hands  of  our 
daughters  and  require  them  to  make  their  gowns  without 
some  preliminary  instmctioos;  and  yet  we  presume  to  eater 
the  broad  realm  of  law  and  legislation  with  no  training,  no 
study  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  society  rests,  no  com- 
prehension of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  premature  l^slation, 
and  no  understanding  of  the  peculiar  and  delicate  structure 
of  our  Federal  Republic  I  We  expect  in  ignorance  of  all  these 
fundamental  facts  to  accomplish  by  our  untrained  effort  in 
a  few  years  what  the  world  may  have  been  wrestling  with  for 
ages. 

When  a  reform  is  contemplated,  oar  first  duty  should  be  to 
discover  where  the  remedy  lies.  May  it  he  accomplished  by 
the  State  or  National  law?  The  Federal  Constitntion  has 
limited  the  powers  of  the  National  government,  but  there  are 
cases  when  only  a  trained  jurist  can  detect  the  line  of  de- 
markation.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  questions  of  a 
domestic  nature  are  left  to  the  indiridual  States.  Legislation 
governing  marriage,  divorce,  hours  of  labor,  care  of  cbildr^ 
etc.,  may  be  secured  from  the  State;  while  the  right  of  suffrage 
may  be  obtained  by  either  National  or  State  law.  If  uniform 
action  in  the  States  is  desirable  we  women  may  accomplish 
that,  approximately  at  least,  by  planning  such  l^slatioQ  in 
meetings  like  this,  and  carrying  it  into  execution  in  the  par- 
ticular State  of  our  residence.  But  we  must  remember  tiiat 
in  no  department  of  the  complex  structure  of  human  socie^ 
is  tbete  greater  need  for  prayerful,  constant,  and  Sclent  train- 
ing than  in  this  one  of  l^slation. 

Do  yon  realize  that  but  yesterday  law  and  religion  were 
the  reverse  sides  of  the  same  shield?  That  even  now  tiie 
foundation  stones  of  the  structure  of  onr  civil  law  are  the  tea 
great  commandments  that  have  held  humanity  in  thrall  since 
the  birth  of  civilization?  That  the  laws  of  both  States  and 
Nation  are  but  the  attempt  to  apply  those  same  commandmatta 
to  new  and  perplexing  conditions  ? 

As  we  look  at  the  various  branches  of  the  great  lav  tree 
we  are  amazed  at  the  variety  of  Its  manifestations ;  but  as  we 
follow  them  down  to  the  huge  trunk,  we  find  a  logical  and 
natural  development  for  every  one.     By  such  contemplati^ni 
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we  readily  see  that  every  altematioti  proposed  to  the  exJKtlDg 
lawa  most  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole;  that 
lopping  off  one  branch  a  little  too  much  may  promote  an  un- 
desirable growth  in  another. 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  every  woman  Bbonld  enter  a 
law  college  and  pursue  the  three  years'  course  leading  to  a 
Bachelor's  D^ree  before  Bhe  sanctions  a  reform,  the  need  of 
which  la  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  That  is  not  pos- 
sibla  But  it  is  desirable  that  each  one  of  ne  manifest  the 
same  respect  toward  the  law  of  our  land  that  we  show  in  our 
attitude  toward  other  phrases  of  social  reform. 

We  could  not  think  of  attempting  to  modify  the  creed  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  other  church,  without  first 
acquainting  ourselves  with  the  form  of  the  creed  as  it  stands, 
its  historical  development,  the  effect  of  such  change  npon  its 
adherents,  etc.  Yet  such  action  would  effect  the  lives  of  but 
relatively  few.  When  we  demand  alterations  in  our  law  do  we 
observe  the  same  obviously  necessary  precautions,  although 
such  change  may  effect  the  entire  population? 

We  can  none  of  us  ever  hope  to  know  the  law  in  all  its 
ramifications;  no  lawyer  ever  has  or  ever  will.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  such  fact.  But  be  knows  the  principles,  how 
to  apply  them  to  a  given  case,  where  to  look  for  precedents,  etc. 
We  most  gain  more  knowledge  of  those  principles,  if  we  ac- 
complish what  we  wish  in  the  way  or  influencing  legislation. 

Yon  may  ask  how  such  knowledge  may  be  acquired?  Do 
you  not  study  history,  literature,  art,  sociology,  economics,  in 
fact,  everything  but  law,  in  your  clubs?  You  do  not  go  to 
college  for  a  special  course  in  order  to  acquire  some  general 
information  along  these  lines;  why  may  you  not  accomplish 
something  in  the  same  way  concerning  the  origin  and  growth 
of  our  common  law?  You  enjoy  the  study  of  these  other  sub- 
jects without  presuming  to  be  a  specialist;  why  should  yon 
not  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  that  science  which  tran- 
scends all  others  in  its  application  to  human  affairs,  without 
thereby  expecting  every  woman  to  become  her  own  lawyer? 

There  will  be  always  room  for  teachers,  practitioners  and 
specialists  in  every  department  of  science,  however  generally 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  science  is  based 
may  be  dissenunated.    It  Is  also  true  tliat  the  more  general 
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the  information  r^arding  tbe  tonndatioii  principlei,  the 
higher  the  standard  of  the  specialist;  the  greater  the  re- 
sponsibility required  of  him  toward  bis  clients  and  pabtnu. 
In  order,  bovever,  to  study  the  nnderlTing  principles  of  the 
l^al  science,  there  most  be  qaalifled  leaders.  Here  aa  dse- 
where  the  steps  of  tbe  student  must  be  wisely  directed.  These 
leaders  must  of  necessi^  have  had  a  college  course  or  svch 
pracical  training  as  will  not  have  caused  them  to  lose  sight 
of  principles  in  tbe  technicalities  of  practice  in  oGBce  or  court. 

Many  colleges  are  open  to  women,  but  not  all,  nor  a  aofl- 
cient  number.  It  is  one  of  our  first  duties  to  demand  that  the 
doors  of  every  law  college  in  the  land  be  opened  <m  equal 
terms,  exacting  equal  work  and  granting  equal  recognition,  to 
every  applicant,  regardless  of  the  style  of  clothes  he  may  hap- 
pen to  wear.  While  this  should  be  true  of  every  professional 
institution,  it  ia  absolutely  essential  in  those  teaching  law,  and 
training  for  service  in  tbe  affairs  of  government.  Do  you  know 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  all  our  l^islative  as- 
semblies are  practicing  attorneys,  or  men  otherwise  trained  in 
the  law?  Woman  is  makiDg  her  way  into  the  law-making 
bodies  slowly  bat  surely,  and  her  preparation  should  be  similar. 

The  study  of  the  law  is  no  longer  something  to  contem- 
plate as  a  diatingaishing  factor  in  a  woman's  life.  It  must  be 
accepted  soon  as  a  matter  of  course.  Urge  your  daughters  to 
take  the  law  coarse,  now.  The  discipline  it  affords  her  will 
enable  her  to  add  the  knowledge  of  literature,  art,  etc.  by  h^ 
own  effort  later,  besides  giving  her  a  breadth  of  view,  an  in- 
sight into  social  and  political  conditions  which  no  other  line 
of  stndy  can  furnish. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  on  education. 
Should  not  some  part  of  that  vast  sum  go  toward  institutions 
which  will  give  our  women  balance,  and  preserve  us  from  be- 
coming top-heavy  with  culture?  The  criticiam  is  already  made 
that  we  are  being  educated  away  from  onr  husbands  and 
brothers.  If  such  a  danger  exists,  nothing  will  correct  it  more 
effectually  than  a  general  study  of  law. 

One  young  girl  Bometimes  doubted  the  wisdom  of  spend- 
ing three  years  on  a  profession  which  she  had  no  intention  of 
practicing.  But  since  her  marriage  she  has  realized  its  uae- 
fnlnesB,  for  nhe  remarked :  "My  husband  brings  home  his  cases 
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and  we  go  orer  them  together.  He  is  so  pleased  that  I  can 
tmderstand  them.  M(»t  women,  you  know,  are  so  stupid  about 
mch  things."  Bo  long  as  such  mntaal  interests  exist  in  the 
home,  is  an  appeal  to  the  divorce  conrt  probable? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  count  the  colleges  in  your 
State  that  invite  women  into  the  law  department  It  may  sur- 
prise man;  that  in  our  Capital  Cit;,  the  seat  of  the  law-making 
body  of  our  tree  Republic,  bat  one  educational  institution 
permits  women  to  enter  the  department  of  law,  and  that  is  the 
Howard  University  for  colored  youth.  Is  the  colored  woman 
more  capable,  or  does  she  need  more  law,  than  her  white  sis- 
ter? In  order  that  we  white  women  may  prepare  to  practice 
in  our  courts,  or  to  acquire  some  general  information  of  busi- 
ness and  other  branches  of  the  law,  we  are  forced  to  maintain 
a  separate  institution.  Sach  an  anomalous  situation  is  of 
coarse  the  result  of  deep-seated  prejudice,  and  is  not  perhaps 
surprising,  but  that  men  are  willing  and  eager  to  give  their 
time  to  teaching  in  an  institution  founded  for  women,  and  di- 
rected by  a  woman  Dean,  and  without  compensation,  surely 
points  to  the  new  order  when  women  shall  have  equal  advan- 
tages even  in  this  field. 

In  this  great  state  of  Ohio,  a  woman  cannot  act  as  a  no- 
tary public,  nor  has  she  a  place  on  State  board  controlling  the 
insane,  imbecile  and  other  unfortunate  citizais,  many  of  whom 
are  women.  In  the  near  future  women  are  to  take  their 
places  naturally  not  only  in  law  coll^^,  and  on  state  boards, 
but  in  the  courts,  the  legislatures,  and  on  the  bench,  dispens- 
ing justice  with  a  fine  a  discrimination,  and  with  perhaps  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  individual.  She  will  then 
have  the  right  to  exercise  the  symbol  of  a  free  citizen,  the  bal- 
lot, and  her  influoice  will  be  more  effectual,  becanee  of  her 
rect^^tion  as  an  equal  factor  in  the  social  organization. 

Hitherto,  American  women  have  influenced  legislation  by 
sending  in  petitions,  wet,  perhaps  with  the  tears  of  our  earn- 
estness and  enthusiasm;  have  buttonholed  our  congressmen  at 
dinners  and  teas,  pouring  into  their  reluctant  ears  the  facts  or 
fancies  of  our  crusade;  have  taken  them  out  in  automobiles  to 
view  the  ^JiiMts,  etc.;  always  compelled  to  implore  their  in- 
terest and  action  as  a  favor.  Bnt  when  the  intellect  of  women 
is  trained  in  the  same  schools  with  her  brothers,  her  judgment 
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derdoped  by  the  aame  tests,  hep  social  viBion  extended  to  th« 
Bame  horizon,  her  co-operation  baaed  apon  equal  privilege  and 
equal  knowledge,  then  will  her  inflaence  be  co-equal  in  the 
field  of  l^alation.  That  anch  influence  will  be  altmlBtic,  and 
broad  in  Bcope,  considering  the  welfare  of  the  dlaconraged 
man,  the  helpless  child  and  the  fallen  woman,  there  is  no  donbt. 
Whenever  her  hand  has  torched  the  l^islatire  lever,  it  haa 
turned  toward  the  home,  the  sweat-ahop,  and  the  slams. 

The  opportunities  of  sturdy,  of  philanlliropic  and  charitable 
endeavor  in  which  many  of  yon  are  so  earnestly  engaged  today, 
is  poBsible  because  of  the  influence  of  some  women  upon  the 
men  who  make  our  laws;  and  the  control  which  many  of  yon 
exercise  over  your  own  property  has  been  wreated  from  your 
hneband  by  the  intelligent  and  determined  influence  of  a  few 
women  in  the  past  The  fact  that  the  liqnor  men  and  otha 
classee  which  thrive  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  are  a 
unit  against  women  suffrage  indicates  their  fear  of  her  as  a 
l^islator. 

The  time  for  cajoling  legislation  is  past.  It  will  be  ac- 
complished hereafter  by  reason  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  calling  for  improvement  We,  thousands  of  women 
trained  for  the  work,  banded  together,  may  become  an  invinc- 
ible power  for  straightening  out  the  tangles  in  our  legislative 
skein,  or  we  may  prove,  without  such  preparation,  the  destruc- 
tive force  which  will  draw  the  tangle  into  a  more  hopeless 
snarl. 

When  Prussia  seeking  to  rise  from  the  wreck  of  the  Na- 
poleonic invasion,  asked  the  great  Humboldt  for  aid  in  re- 
organizing the  stricken  kingdom,  his  reply  was:  "Whatever  you 
would  put  in  the  State,  yon  must  first  put  into  the  schools." 
To  which  we  would  add,  "and  into  the  womok's  clubs." 

The  result  of  our  influence  vrill  depend  upon  the  attitude 
we  assume.  Unbiased,  educated  effort,  cautiously  and  wise^ 
directed,  seeking  what  is  right,  because  it  is  right,  not  because 
we  want  it,  will  prove  the  co-operation  needed  and  welcomed 
by  our  best  citiz^u.  Mere  numben  of  names,  without  the 
balance  of  a  sane,  sound  leadership  vrill  place  the  resnlt  of 
most  of  our  efforts  in  the  scrap-basket  which  stands  on  the  left 
band  of  every  congressman's  desk. 

We  may  with  profit  copy  the  example  of  tiie  peasant 
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women  of  Switzerland,  who,  while  their  hiubaDds  and 
brothers  are  leading  the  American  tonriat  over  their  glorious 
snow-capped  monntaina,  don  the  men's  cast-off  doflilng  and 
thoB  arrayed  carry  on  the  work  of  the  farm,  tending  the  cattle 
and  the  goats. 

Let  ns  then  clothe  onrselTea  with  the  mascoUne  garments 
of  a  legal  education,  a  diacrimlnatiTe  judgment,  and  a  compre- 
hension of  the  peculiar  stmctnre  of  onr  Federal  and  State  or- 
ganizatlonB.  With  such  a  preparation,  and  with  the  enthusi- 
asm already  aroased  wisely  directed,  snccess  cannot  long  hide 
her  shining  face  from  oar  view. 

PACTORT  INSPECTION. 
MISS  ELLA  HAAS^  STATB  FACTOBI   INSPECTOR   OF  OHIO. 

Ladiks  or  THB  CoNVBNTiON ;  Dnring  almost  two  years  now 
that  I  hare  been  interested  in  factory  inspection,  I  hare  had 
a  most  wonderful  awakening. 

I  want  to  plead  with  the  mothers  of  this  audience  this 
morning,  or  with  any  woman  who  has  any  influence  with  the 
employers  of  labor,  to  use  your  influence  which  Qod  has  given 
you  for  the  protection  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  woman- 
hood of  our  country. 

Today  we  have  in  onr  list  of  wage  earners  over  six  mil- 
lion women.  If  only  one  million  of  the  six  do  not  marry 
you  have  over  five  million  American  homes  that  most  be  rep- 
resented by  these  wage  earners.  Think  of  that  army  that  are 
coming  to  ns  for  the  next  generation.  Think  of  the  condition 
of  the  offspring  of  these  homes,  and  yet  we  say  our  institu- 
tions are  a  great  burden  to  the  State. 

I  made  the  statement  to  the  Ohio  legislature  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  wliile  we  bad  a  grand  body  of  men  representing  our 
goremroent  in  our  State  House  today,  I  made  a  prophecy 
that  in  the  next  generation  ve  coald  not  have  the  standard 
of  manhood  that  we  have  today  unless  some  conditions  are 
changed,  becanse  the  members  of  our  legislative  bodies  do 
not  come  from  the  lap  of  Inxnry.  The  majority  come  throaj^ 
the  trials  of  life,  and  unless  we  have  better  mothers  in  our 
State  we  cannot  bare  better  men.  We  will  have  to  meet  the 
d^enerating  conditions  that  must  coma 
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In  Tieiting  one  of  oar  institntions,  I  vas  impressed  vith 
some  conditions  tliat  I  fotmd  there,  and  ;et  I  want  to  make 
the  statement  very  clear  why  I  felt  as  I  did.  The  president  of 
that  institntion  is  a  very  strong  church  man.  The  other 
officers  of  that  institution  were  very  much  the  same  type  of 
men,  and  yet,  ladies,  when  I  went  throngh  that  institatioD 
and  pointed  out  things  here  and  there  that  were  not  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  onr  state,  one  man  that  stands  very  nobly 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  said,  "Wbj,  Miss  Haas,  that 
seems  to  be  a  joke.  These  people  are  nothing  to  as  bat  nam- 
bers.    Th^  are  not  men  and  women." 

Take  that  one  thongbt  home.  If  I  only  bad  time  to  give 
yon  that  one  thought  it  is  well  spent,  because  I  know  there 
are  women  in  this  audience  that  are  the  wives,  mothers,  or 
sisters  of  some  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  onr  country,  and 
plead  with  your  husbands  or  your  brothers,  that  the  women 
who  are  helping  to  make  the  business,  who  are  creating  the 
money  going  into  yoor  bank  account,  are  worthy  of  being 
more  than  numbers,  for  those  women  will  be  the  mothers  of 
the  next  generation  and  their  children  must  be  the  Toten 
of  this  country.  They  are  going  to  have  their  influence  vhere- 
ever  they  go  r^^ardless  how  poor  they  are. 

Perhaps  just  a  thought  of  my  own  experience  would  be 
helpful  to  yon.  I  w^t  to  one  of  the  tobacco  war^ooses 
which  I  know  is  being  supported  by  a  great  deal  of  mon^. 
The  dust  there  was  so  thick  that  I  know  40  per  cent,  of  the 
operators  in  that  room  were  constantly  coughing.  I  was  not 
able  to  talk  three  minutes  without  coughing.  I  said  to  the 
Superintendent:  "Have  you  no  way  of  ventilating  this  room 
any  better  than  it  is  this  morning?"  He  replied:  "If  we 
open  those  windows  on  that  side,  they  complain  of  taking  cold. 
If  we  open  the  windows  over  here  the  same  thing  occois." 
The  roof  of  the  building  was  a  series  of  sky-lights  and  yet  the 
architect  and  the  contractor  and  everybody  connected  witii 
the  construction  of  the  building  had  never  realized  the  line 
of  work  which  would  have  to  be  done  in  that  building  and  every 
window  was  nailed  fast.  I  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  have 
every  second,  third  or  fourth  window  so  it  coald  be  opoied. 
"That  is  juBt  a  minor  matter — too  ridiculous  to  talk  about,"  I 
was  told.  "It  is  a  matter  of  cold  judgment.  Would  your 
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corporatioii  be  willing  to  spend  this  amoant?  These  women 
cannot  give  jon  tlie  best  service,  their  longs  are  filled  with 
this  dnet  and  they  cannot  give  yon  the  right  service.  It  is  a 
matter  of  cold  dollars  and  cents,  man ;  put  these  windows  in 
and  you  will  get  better  returns  from  your  people."  "Will 
yon  go  in  and  talk  to  the  Manager  of  the  Company?"  "I  will 
be  glad,"  I  said.  I  met  the  manager  and  said:  "Won't  you 
consider  changing  some  of  these  windows?"  "I  Ifaink  we  can, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  us." 

Ladies,  there  are  thousands  of  manufacturers  in  our  state 
today  that  are  just  aa  ready  for  the  suggestion  from  your  mind, 
more  ready  than  they  would  be  from  me,  because  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

Why  not  interest  yonreelveB  in  the  women  of  our  country 
that  are  making  the  industries  of  our  country?  I  will  gnar- 
antee  this  morning  that  a  great  number  of  the  industries  of 
onr  own  State  are  today  the  lines  of  work  that  in  my  mother's 
time  were  done  in  the  home.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  these 
institutions  have  been  incorporated?  The  women's?  No. 
The  men  have  incorporated  the  institutions.  Has  the  ma- 
chinery been  invented  by  the  women?  No.  The  men  in- 
vented it. 

The  men  are  drawing  the  women  out  of  the  homes  into 
the  industries.  Now,  I  say,  every  employer  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  owes  the  women  that  he  takes  into  these  insti- 
tutions, such  conditions  that  they  can  go  out,  and  without 
any  shame,  face  the  world,  saying,  "I  am  a  pure  woman 
when  I  leave  this  institution." 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  onr  wage-earning  women  have  not  one 
hour  left  in  which  to  prepare  for  wifehood,  or  motherhood. 

I  am  advocating  an  eight-hour  day  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  know  that  in  my  own  life  when  I  was  working  ten 
hours,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  my  press  at  6 :30,  I  had 
not  time  to  learn  to  cook,  and  when  I  got  home  I  had  not  time 
to  learn  bow  to  bake  tea  biscuit,  and  I  was  not  fit  to  go  into 
any  man's  home  and  be  the  proper  wife  or  mother  of  that  home. 
Do  you  want  your  daughter  to  be  robbed  of  that  Qod-given 
privil^e?    Now  think  of  the  other  mother. 
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GREETINGS. 

UBS.  UABT  I.  GRANS,  lUILWAT  UAIL  ASSOCIATION. 

I  am  very  glad  and  proud  to  stand  here  at  this  time  and 
bring  a  brief  word  of  gpeetii^  to  yon  all  from  the  twelre 
hundred  women  who  constitute  the  Women's  AnxHiary  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Association.  The  15,000  Railway  Mail 
Oleics  in  the  land  have  an  organization  for  caring  for  legisla- 
tion (or  themselves  and  for  accident  insarance.  We  were  or 
ganised  as  an  Aoxiliai?  to  that  oi^anization. 

We  were  first  organized  to  promote  sociability  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  advancement  of  their  families,  bat  we  very 
soon  found  ont  that  we  could  help  ourselves  better  by  hoping 
others,  so  we  were  soon  federated  with  oar  State  Federa- 
tion, and  almost  all  the  branches  are  affiliated  with  their  State 
Federations. 

There  are  41  branches  in  as  many  states  in  the  land,  and 
through  affiliation  with  the  state  organization  and  with  the 
State  Federation  we  are  going  along  with  you,  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  you  are,  and  we  mean  to  grow  in  nombets 
and  good  work  until  we  shall  be  known  of  all  men  and  shall 
fully  justify  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clabs  tak- 
ing us  into  affiliated  membership. 
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THB  FIBST  VIGB-PBESIDBNT,  MBS.  J.  SL  OOWLES,  IN  THB  OHAIB. 

The  tneetiiig  Tnesday  erening  waa  devoted  to  the 
Department  of  Literature  and  Library  Extension,  Mrs. 
May  Alden  Ward,  Chairman,  and  to  tlie  Department  of 
EdQcation,  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  Chairman.  The  general 
subject  of  the  evening  was  "Development."  The  incidental 
music  waa  given  by  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Durst  on  the  organ : 
Prelade,  Maestoso,  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Sheinberger;  Adagio, 
Durst;  and  Interlude:  Liebestraum,  Lemare.  The  ad- 
dresses follow : 

THE  THEATRE  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

DE.  BICHABD  BUBTON. 

UNIVEESITT  OP  MINNESOTA. 

(Dr.  Burton  spoke  in  part  as  follows:) 

The  theatre  is  an  amusement — herein  lies  its  peril,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  high  principle.  Its  peril,  because  we  of  puri- 
tan descent  (and  I  should  be  most  interested  privately  to  see 
how  large  a  per  cent,  of  this  audience  were  included),  and  so 
inheriting  an  unfortunate,  and  I  think,  unfair  prejudice 
against  it,  are  in  danger  of  making  the  drama  low  b;  thinking 
it  so.  Give  a  dog  a  tod  name,  yon  know  ,meana  a  great  deal. 
We  incline  here,  I  think,  to  foiget  that  bit  of  Latin  wisdom : 
'^he  abuse  of  a  thing  is  nothing  against  the  thing." 

An  amusement  like  the  theatre  can  influence  the  world 
with  its  splendid  ideal  more  vitally  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
regarded  as  pleasure.  It  reveals  the  nature  of  a  person,  of  a 
people,  as  work  itself  does  not.  It  catches  humanity  oS  guard, 
BO  to  say,  in  a  childlike  mood,  and  hence  it  has  been  said :  "Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  the  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
the  laws."  It  goes  deeper  into  the  very  heart  of  man.  When 
we  may  say  a  piece  of  creative  work  was  done  sportively,  in  a 
spirit  of  sport  or  play,  we  mean  it  was  more  truly  selt-expres- 
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BiTe.    It  is  this  sense  of  boy-like,  creatlTO  activity  which  is  in 
mind. 

You  remember  the  great  Old  Testament  words :  "When  He 
marked  ost  the  fonndRtioD  of  the  earth,  then  I  was  with  Him 
aa  a  master  workman,  and  I  was  tmly  His  delight,  Bporttng 
always  before  him,  and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  moL" 
The  theatre  has  its  roots  in  this  deep  craving  for  play,  for 
sport,  for  joy,  and  in  this  sense  play  is  not  a  loxary,  as  a  lead- 
ing education  has  recently  said — ^not  a  Inxnry  so  mnch  as  a 
necessity. 

Every  child  desires  to  act.  Every  child  is  a  little  mummer, 
every  moment  by  day  and  night.  It  throws  a  new  meaning  in 
that  line  of  Shakespeare:  "And  all  the  men  and  women  simply 
players." 

The  theatre  has  its  root  in  religion ;  the  ancient  Indian 
myth  plays,  the  Greek  altar,  the  Earopean  Cathedrals,  every- 
where in  history  yon  And  the  drama  illostrates  that  trath. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  late  of  this  older  union  of  re- 
ligion and  the  stage  by  such  plays  as  "Everyman."  "The  Serv- 
ant in  the  House"  and  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
The  Church  has  always  been  aware  that  a  stage  play  is  re- 
garded by  an  audience  as  a  piece  of  life,  which  exercises  a 
corresponding  power.  I  say  tbe  church  would  not  have  toler- 
ated the  notion  that  a  drama  bears  no  relation  to  life  and 
therefore  is  relieved  from  all  moral  responsibility. 

The  veteran  actor,  Henry  Irving,  when  past  sixty,  was  pre- 
senting Tennyson's  t>eantiful  play  "Becket,"  when  some  one 
remarked  that  the  actor  had  done  a  great  deal  for  that  Tenny- 
son play;  whereupon  Irving  answered:  "It  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  this  play  has  done  for  me.  It  has  changed 
my  whole  view  of  life."  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  remark- 
able testimony  coming  from  such  a  man.  If  a  play  can  eflFect 
such  a  result  in  the  case  of  a  player  with  fifty  years  of  make- 
believe  behind  him,  what  can  It  not  do  for  the  average  play- 
goer? 

Here  then  is  tbe  most  democratic  of  all  story-telling,  re- 
sponding to  the  deep  dramatic  instinct  that  is  in  us  all,  influ- 
encing untold  thousands  daily,  and  millions  a  year,  and  thoe* 
fore  its  use  or  abase  offers  a  vital,  practical  educational  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States. 
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What  is  being  done?  That  is  what  I  have  come  from  Uln- 
neBota  to  ask  and  trj  to  answer  bo  well  as  I  may. 

Do  we  realize  what  the  playhouse  is,  and  are  we  handling 
it  to  show  such  realization?  Have  we  a  goremment  otBcer 
known  as  a  soperrisor  or  censor  of  the  theatre?  That  were 
absnrd,  yon  say,  I  ask  yon  bluntly:  "Why  so?"  We  hare  a 
conserver  of  our  forests,  and  are  the  sonls  of  the  people  not  as 
well  worth  conserratlon  as  sticks  and  stones?  Is  there  not 
here  the  sacrifice  to  the  great  god  Commerce?  Moreover,  the 
Director  of  the  Fran<;aiB,  the  best  theatre  on  earth,  is  an  officer 
of  the  state.  Why  then  is  it  atopian  to  snggest  a  like  possi- 
bility in  our  own  blessed  laud?  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  pseudo- 
idealistic  to  suggest  it. 

Has  any  state  or  city  in  the  nation  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  except  where  some  private  citizen 
has  left  his  town,  money  for  a  mnnidpal  play  honse?  This  has 
occarred  in  Bed  Wing,  Minnesota,  Saginaw,  Michigan  and 
Northhampton,  Massachasetts.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  cities 
in  this  cooulry  these  sporadic  object  lessons,  of  course,  help  a 
little,  bat  we  must  confess  that  sound,  broad  thinking  has  only 
joBt  begun  in  this  important  social  question,  but  the  movement 
has  started.  Here  and  there  a  prophetic  voice  is  heard,  here 
and  there  a  significant  step  has  been  or  is  being  taken. 

In  her  recent  book  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets"  Jane  Addams  writes  these  significant  words:  "The 
classical  city  provided  for  play  with  careful  solicitude,  build- 
ing the  theatre  as  they  built  the  market  place  and  the  temple, 
and  it  came  to  anticipate  the  highest  ideals  of  the  poet  when 
the  sounds  of  pleasure  released  the  national  life." 

She  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  in  the  play  mood  that  yon 
can  take  humanity  and  do  something  with  it.  Only  in  the 
modem  iadoatrial  citiea  have  men  concluded  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  municipally  to  provide  for  the  desire 
for  play.  A  sentence  of  hers  that  will  bear  repetition  is  "the 
insatiable  desire  for  play."  After  her  twen^-flve  years  of 
superb  social  service,  her  thought  is  very  much  what  Matthew 
Arnold  bad  in  mind  when  he  said:  "The  theatre  is  irresistible 
— organize  the  theatre." 
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THE  SEVEZf  AOEB  OF  WOUAN. 
AUCB  WILLIAMS  BBOTHEBTON. 
FOREWORD. 
When  in  "As  Yoa  Like  It,"  Shakespeare  puts  into  the 
month  ot  the  "melancholy  Jaqnes"  that  speech  b^^inning: 
"All  the  TTorW*  o  Btage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  Players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts; — 
Sis  Acts  being  Seven  Ages. — " 
we   recognize   that   the   Dramatiat   is   speaking  not   in  his 
own  words  but  in  those  of  the  jaded  libertine,  the  jaundiced 
sneering  satirist  to  whom  the  Senior  Duke  says  frankly  :— 
"All  the  headed  evils 
Which  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Thou  wouldst  discharge  into  the  general  World." 
Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  on  analysis  that 
every  phase  nf  man's  life,  represented  as  seen  through  ain- 
darkened  eyes,  is  contemptible.    Every  figure  in  the  procession 
that  defiles  before  the  reader  is  mean,  undignified,  eren  re- 
volting— the  crying  Infant,  the  dawdling  School-boy,  the  maw- 
kish Lover,  the  bullying,  swaf^ring  Soldier,  the  obese  pomp> 
ous  Justice,  the  shrivelled  Miser,  the  doddering  Imbecile — ^these 
are  the  distorted  images  of  Humanity  seen  by  the  morbid 
Pessimist,  whose  springs  of  life  are  poisoned  at  their  source. 
Unluckily  for  us,  Shakespeare  never  found  time  or  occa- 
sion to  sum  up  for  us  bis  ovm  view  of  the  other  side  of  life,  the 
healthy,  cheery  view  of  the  sane,  courageous  sonl. 

Nor  was  be  likely  to  have  drawn  for  ns  as  a  companion- 
picture  the  Beven  Ages  of  Woman;  for  it  is  only  within  these 
last  seventy  years  that  our  sex  has  attained  to  more  than 
three  or  four  Acts  in  the  Drama  ot  Life.  We  live  longer  and 
more  fully  than  onr  grandmothers,  or  even  our  mothers.  The 
broadened  horizon,  wider  range  of  interests,  thronging  oppor- 
tunities for  service,  not  only  prolong  but  oirich  life. 

So  (with  apologies  to  the  Elizabethan),  I  venture  to  show 
you  the  happy  normal  life  of  Woman  made  possible  by  the 
chivalrous  generosity  o(  the  best  American  manhood  (which 
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has  created  for  Woman  an  ideal  eDTironment),  and  b7  tiie 
ClDba  which  lift  m  into  the  World-cnrrrat  of  ideas  and  of 

WOTt. 


First,  the  Infant, 
Dimpling  and  crowing  in  its  artless  glee. 

And  then  the  care-free  Bcbool-girl,  curls  a-toSB. 
And  shining  ^es  a-twinkle,  trips  along 
The  flowery,  bower-j  country  lane  to  school. 

The  Maiden  next  or  the  gs;  laughing  Bell^ 
Just  poised  upon  the  brink  of  womanhood ; 
A  social  qneen,  mling  ber  little  conrt 
B;  grace  of  beauty  and  of  coartesy. 

Soon  the  fond  Bride,  resigning  wider  realms 
To  be  qneai-regnant  of  the  happy  hearth; 
To  find  the  primal  Eden,  dewy-fresh 
And  flower-bestrewn,  that  world  within  the  World 
Which  wedded  goals  may  still  tread  hand  in  hand. 
— O  Love,  first  lord  of  life  and  foe  of  death, 
The  miracle-worker,  burthen-lifter,  guide 
And  guard  of  honest  hearts  I      Shall  ill  befall 
A  Land  so  long  as  altar-fires  of  borne 
On  every  side,  from  Northern  Lake  to  Gulf, 
From  Sea  to  Sea,  gleam  with  tby  sacred  flame? 

The  Mother,  next,  high-priestess  of  the  Home; 
The  link  that  welds  the  Present  to  the  Past, 
The  world-old  channel  of  life  for  humankind. 
In  the  safe  shelter  of  the  ingle-nook 
Loaf-giver,  guardian,  nourisber  of  life. 
Heart  of  the  honsehold,  comforter,  and  Durse — 
Each  hour  its  duty,  and  its  guerdon,  brings ; 
Now,  wifely-wise,  to  soothe  a  husband's  cares, 
To  hold  the  household  routine  to  its  coarse, 
To  gaze  into  the  baby's  eyea  and  watch 
Witbin  the  depths  a  new-bom  soul  arise; 
To  sift  from  childish  prattle  meanings  clear, 
Tntot  her  boys  in  sturdy  principles. 
In  lighter  hours  be  comrade  to  her  girls : 
These  are  the  tasks  that  fill  her  daily  round. 
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— O  bonrs  of  cradle-song  and  twilight  tale, 
Of  prayers  above  low-plUowed  golden  heads — 
Hours  all  too  brief,  gone  ere  yonr  worth  is  known, 
Days  all  too  full  for  an;  thooght  of  self — 
Dear  hours  and  days  of  happy  Motherhood 
Too  swift  yon  pass,  too  soon  onr  nestlings  fly! 

The  sixth  scene  shifts  into  the  Matron  h^e 
With  graver  brow  and  statelier  step  and  slower, 
Fit  pilot  for  the  young  adventurer's  bark 
Across  the  treacberons  reefs  and  shoals  of  Time. 
The  skill  long  trained  in  strennous  hotisehold  needs 
Is  deft  for  earnest  work  in  broader  fields. 

Now,  the  arms  empty  of  their  nurselings  readi 
To  lift  the  down-trodden  and  the  desolate; 
Before  the  cowering  slave  of  bmtiBh  sin 
To  bold  the  a^s  of  chaste  Womanhood; 
Palms  hallowed  by  their  years  of  ministry 
Outstretch  to  plead  for  civic  decency; 
The  heart  that  brooded  over  childish  hurts 
Grows  strong  to  sympathize  and  aid  and  bless 
All  orphaned  Childhood  robbed  of  childhood's  ri^ts. 
And  life's  long  Indian  Summer  glides  away 
In  dedicated  service  to  mankind. 

Last  scene  of  all,  beneath  the  silver  crown 
Of  Age  droops  low  the  reverend  Orandame's  head ; 
Waiting  the  call  awhile  she  lingers  yet 
Beside  the  dying  embers  of  the  hearth, 
Alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  Faith  is  here, 
And  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Memory  in  the  dnsk 
Tells  one  by  one  her  rosary's  shining  beads. 

Till  Deadi  draws  near,  in  no  grim  skeleton-guise 
But  in  the  white  robes  of  God's  messenger 
Bearing  the  blessed  key  that  opea  Time's  door 
Into  the  fair  fields  of  Btemity, 
Where  Past  and  Future  form  one  perfect  Now ; 
And  being  merges  in  the  wider  Life 
8(ma  pain,  aatu  sin,  satu  tean,  «hm  anght  but  Joy. 
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■PBOP08ED  USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP. 

MISB  JUUET  STDABT  POINTS. 

(Miss  Points  epoke  in  part  as  followa:) 

I  aboald  like  to  extaid  to  the  Federation  of  Women's 
CInliB  my  very  deep  personal  gratitade  for  tlie  opportunity  that 
is  to  be  given  me  for  study  in  England,  for  a  deeper  insight 
into,  and  a  broader  oatlook  npon  tiiis  terrible  bat  fascinatii^ 
problem  of  modem  lif& 

Education  means  usefol  functioning  in  society,  and  fnnc- 
tioning  not  merely  as  a  unit,  not  merely  for  ones  self,  bat  for 
others.  I  suppose  that  most  of  our  worthy  citizens  at  the 
present  time  would  consider  that  education  had  fulfilled  Its 
higbeat  purpose  if  it  had  produced  a  group  of  human  bdnga, 
happy,  prosperous,  successful  in  life,  with  some  idea  of  the 
reqairements  of  their  fellow  men.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a 
medieral  idea  and  most  take  its  place  with  the  other  medieral 
ideas  in  the  past. 

We  cannot  take  the  purely  personal,  selfish  view,  which  the 
medieval  student  took,  and  we  cannot  take  the  pnrely  cultural 
view,  which  I  am  afraid  most  modem  students  take.  We  must 
take  the  modem  view,  which  is  the  product  of  the  conditions 
of  the  present  time — the  view  that  socle^  must  demand  tliat 
education  function  truthfully.  If  socie^  is  pouring  a  vast 
amount  of  money  into  this  educational  system  and  demands 
something  in  return,  we  must  think  of  society  as  a  vast  ma- 
diine  where  each  c(%,  each  little  wheel  must  be  perfect  in 
order  that  the  machine  may  not  be  destroyed,  must  be  perfect 
in  Itself,  and  must  work  perfectly  with  every  other  part. 

We  know  that  nowadays  society  Is  being  influenced  by 
intelligent  opinion.  There  was  a  time  when  anybody  thought 
he  had  a  ri^t  to  have  an  opinion  on  anything,  but  that  time 
has  long  gone  past,  I  think.  At  present  it  seems*  that  we  re- 
quire as  much  sdentiflc  knowledge  to  solve  the  problems  of 
tiie  causes  of  poverty,  of  trades-onionism,  ss  we  require  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  origin  of  species,  or  of  the  theory  of  comets. 
We  cannot,  any  of  us,  speak  on  these  queetionfl  offhand.  We 
have  to  know  about  them. 

We  trained  women  are  the  ones,  not  altogether,  bat  largely 

perhaps,  who  have  some  of  these  questions  to  solve.    I  think 
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thftt  upon  every  one  of  oa  rests  a  moral  reipoiuibUi^  to  im- 
deratand  tlie  social  questions  of  oar  time — not  mraely  to  hare 
a  philanthropic  interest,  and  to  want  to  do  things  ont  of  tlie 
kindness  of  onr  hearts,  bnt  really  to  fcnow  something  abont 
them,  if  our  public  policy  is  erer  to  amount  to  anjtlUng — ^if  our 
social  work,  so-called,  is  vnt  to  produce  an;  resnlts.  If  it  Is 
going  to  be  more  than  picking  op  water  in  a  siere^  iM  tnu»t  jn- 
telligently  underttand  the  oautet  of  tooiat  faoton  and  that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  ti7  to  learn  in  England. 

I  tliink  I  have  a  fairly  deep  sense  myself  of  the  necessity 
for  the  women  of  America  working  on  these  very  problems. 
I  am  going  to  study  economics  and  sociology.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  find  out  more  than  I  know  at  present  of  the  laws  that 
govern  society,  and  then  try  to  make  use  of  these  laws. 

There  is  a  choice  of  Universities  open.  In  this  case  one 
may  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  London.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  place  to  study  economics  and  sociology  in  Bngland  at 
present  is  the  London  School  of  Economics.  This  school  was 
founded  some  fifteen  years  ago.  It  has  accomplished  wonders 
for  the  advance  of  sociology,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  social 
problems  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  I  think  that  much 
may  be  obtained  by  studying  with  men  of  that  calibre. 

I  hope  not  merely  to  listen  to  the  lectures,  but  mean  to 
do  some  work  myself  on  some  of  these  questions.  That  is,  I 
hope  to  do  some  practical  research  work  during  my  residence 
in  Loudon.  TItis  will  be  made  much  easier  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  British  Museum.  I  hope  to  find  ont  the 
method  of  finding  out  things.  In  the  British  Museum  tboe 
are  documents  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  library 
of  the  world,  which  throw  light  on  our  present  social  condi- 
tions, and  the  study  of  documents  at  the  time  of  the  industrial 
revolutioBB,  throws  more  light  on  present  economic  conditions 
ttian  the  study  of  any  other  period  whatsoever. 

I  am  also,  as  I  suppose  we  all  are  here  tonight,  de^Iy 
interested  in  the  question  of  women's  work,  of  women's  poei- 
tion  in  society,  of  what  it  was,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  wiU  be^ 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  no  work  could  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  would  be 
more  valuable  than  an  investigation .  into  the  entrance  of 
women  into  industry,  and  its  effect  npon  modon  life. 
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This,  then.  Is  the  plan  that  I  have  outlined  for  1117  woric 
in  England.  I  hare  tried  constantly  to  remember,  that  after 
all  this  Bcholarsblp  goes  to  bnt  one  person,  that  it  entails  many 
Bacrifices  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  contribnted  to  It, 
but  also  on  the  part  of  those  who  need  the  money  which  was 
applied  in  this  way.  These  eonsiderations  make  me  fed  It 
necessary  to  make  practical  nse  of  my  time  in  England  and 
also  afterward,  not  only  dnring  the  tennre  of  this  scholarahip, 
but  after  I  am  through  with  my  work.  I  hope  that  the  train- 
ing I  will  get  there  of  whatsoever  character  it  may  be,  will 
equip  me  better  for  fighting  ahonlder  to  ahonlder  with  all  the 
other  public-spirited  women  who  are  represented  by  the  dele- 
gates present  in  tliis  audience,  for  the  establishment  of  a  bet- 
ter environment,  of  a  better  and  greater  opporttinity  for  hap- 
piness for  the  downtrodden  ones,  not  only  of  oar  own  sex,  bnt 
of  all  humanity. 

KPPICIENCY  IN  GETTING  THINGS  DOmE  THEOUGH 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN, 
DIKEGTOB  OF  THE  N.  Y.  BUBEAD  OF  MDNICIPAL  BESBABCH. 
Acting  for  800,000  American  citisens,  the  Goieral  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clnbs  has  undertaken  to  work  dnring  the 
next  year  for  five  uniTersal  needs  of  the  American  child : 

1.  For  better  equipped,  better  ventilated  and  cleaner 
school  buildings. 

2.  For  more  nnmerons,  latter  and  better  snpervised  play- 
grounds. 

3.  For  medical  school  inspection,  and  school  nurses. 

4.  For  physical  education  and  inetraction  in  personal 
hygiene. 

6.  For  instruction  in  normal  schools  in  wise  methods  of 
presenting  the  essentials  of  personal  and  sex  hygiene. 

This  ilve-headed  program  will  be  welcomed  as  never  before 
by  teachers  in  private,  parochial  and  public  schools,  because  It 
will  be  understood  as  never  before.  Examination  of  public 
school  children  for  defects  of  vision,  breathing,  teeth,  lungs,  etc. 
Is  mandatory  in  Colorado,  Hassachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Per- 
missive or  optional  laws  have  been  passed  for  Califom^  Con- 
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necticot,  Hinneeota,  Washington,  the  District  of  €k>lambla  and 
Maine  In  Vermont,  eight  and  hearing  are  tested  in  Septonber 
of  each  year.  In  Ohio,  cities  most  have  phydcal  examinations 
while  mral  districts  may.  In  Indianapolis  cliildren  in  priTate 
and  parochial  schools,  a  well  as  public  schools,  most  be  ex- 
amined. Uore  than  two-thirds  of  550  cities  baring  8,000  or 
more  inhabitants  have  already  begun  snch  examinations  eren 
in  the  atwence  of  specific  laws  anthorizing  or  compelling  them. 
Playgronnd  moTements  are  started  in  400  cities.  The  commMi 
drinking  cap  has  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  extinction 
in  California,  Wisconsin  and  Massachosetts.  California,  Boath 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  have  recognized  the  State's  obligation 
to  insure  properly  constructed  and  properly  ventilated  school 
bnildings  even  in  rural  districts.  Everywhere  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene  is  compulsory.  Full  page  illustrated  stories 
about  school  hygiene,  dental  clinics,  playgrounds  and  physical 
culture,  and  almost  daily  notices,  are  no  longer  strangers  to 
our  newspapers.  The  contents  of  magazines  and  the  ofDdal 
utterances  of  leading  educators  prove  that  State  Superintend- 
ent Joyner's  comment  r^arding  North  Carolina  is  true  wher- 
ever the  Stars  and  Stripes  fly:  "The  subject  of  children's 
health  is  being  discossed  and  thought  over  possibly  as  mach  as, 
If  not  more  than,  any  other  subject  that  concerns  oar  people 
today." 

Nobody  challenges  the  child's  right  to  the  five  benefits  for 
which  you  will  work  this  coming  year.  In  most  States  the 
propaganda  stage  is  passed.  The  time  for  execution  has  come. 
The  question  is  no  longer  "Shall  wel"  bat  "How  shall  we?" 
"When  shall  we  start?"  and  "How  efficiently  shall  we  keep  at 
it?"  The  country  will  respond  heartily  to  any  sustained  effort 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  what  ve  know  onght  to  be  done  for 
the  child's  physical  wdfare  and  what  we  are  actnally  getting 
done  through  our  schools. 

By  directing  the  attention  of  800,000  women  to  these  five 
distinct  but  related  fields,  the  General  Federation  of  Womm's 
Clubs  is  in  position  to  correct  two  fundamental  vrora  which 
inflnence  the  thinking  and  the  doing  of  the  world's  largest 
givers.  No  one  who  has  once  seai  the  immediate  importance 
of  your  program  to  over  20,000,000  children  that  are,  and  its 
indirect  importance  to  millions  upon  millions  yet  to  be,  could 
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contiQue  to  bellere  what  Hr.  Garn^e  still  beliereB  and  re- 
peatedly flaya— that  it  la  almost  impossible  to  find  worthy  ob- 
jects for  his  beneficent  interest.  Jost  one  day's  stud;  of  yonr 
program  would  prove  conclnsively  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  he, 
too,  is  fondamentally  wrong  when  he  says  in  his  antobio- 
graphy :  "There  is  not^  and  never  will  be,  money  enough  to  do 
the  world's  nplift  work." 

There  will  never  be  mone?  enough  to  make  month  breath- 
ing a  thing  of  beaaty,  or  to  prevent  adenoids  and  enlarged  ton- 
siU  from  dimming  the  intellect,  bad  teeth  from  injoring  nutri- 
tion, and  depleted  vitality  from  inviting  tnbercalosis.  All  the 
philanthropists  in  the  world  pot  together  have  too  little  money 
to  make  air  pare  in  a  badly  ventilated  schoolroom,  to  ke^ 
germs  of  disease  and  indifference  from  breeding  on  unclean 
floors  and  walls,  or  to  make  a  stuffy  indoor  playroom  a  fit  sub- 
stitute for  an  outdoor  playgmnd. 

There  is  not  and  never  will  be  money  enough — or  time 
enoQgh,  or  women  oiough — to  execute  the  Federation's  program 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children,  if  we  go  about  it 
the  wnmg  way.  But  there  are  women  enongh — and  money 
enough  and  time  enough — to  carry  that  program  far  beyond 
oar  present  dreams,  if  we  go  about  it  efflciently. 

The  first  effect  of  announcing  any  comprehensive  plan  for 
bnman  uplift  is  to  inspire  all  who  read  with  a  desire  to  co- 
operate. If,  however,  nothing  happens  but  talk,  and  if  enthu- 
siasm dries  np  into  disappointment,  the  reader  is  apt  to  be- 
come an  obstructionist,  less  opoi-minded  and  lees  willing  to 
give  enthusiastic  sapport  to  later  uplift  programs.  Indifference 
or  inefficiency  or  flckl^ess  or  procrastination  in  the  name  of  a 
good  cause  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  active  work  in  a  bad 
cause.  Since  men  and  women  often  work  inefficiently  with 
the  beet  of  motives,  I  want  to  suggest  two  or  three  pitfalls 
which  it  seems  to  me  important  to  avoid  in  striving  to  execute 
yonr  statesmanlike  program. 

It  is  inefficient  to  impose  new  obligations  upon  the  school 
without  providing  the  machinery,  the  workers  and  the  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  those  obligations.  It  is  inefficient  to 
expect  the  American  school  to  redeem  its  pleadges  to  the  Ameri- 
can child  without  the  intelligent  support  of  the  American 
parent,  taxpayer  and  press.  It  is  inefficirat  to  forget  that  the 
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American  public  school  is  but  one  of  very  many  agencies  neces- 
earj  to  bringing  up  children  properly,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
help  thfe  school  child  which  wealiens  these  other  agencies  and 
reliepes  them  of  responaibility,  will  ultimately  injure  the  child 
by  weakening  and  crippling  the  school  itself.  For  schools  to 
"go  it  alone"  without  reference  to  other  established  agencies 
that  have  been  evolyed  by  civilization  is  to  interfere  with  the 
future  efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  with  the  future  effi- 
ciency of  all  other  social  and  industrial  agencies. 

It  is  inefficient  to  try  to  get  done  through  the  public  school 
that  which  outside  agencies  can  do  better.  It  is  Inefficient  to 
tempt  or  to  compel  the  public  school  to  undertake  that  for 
which  it  Is  not  intended  and  (or  which  it  can  never  be  fitted. 
It  is  inefBcient  to  try  to  get  anything  done  through  the  public 
school  which  overloads  the  school  or  the  school  teachers.  It 
is  inefficient  to  ask  the  American  school  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  mother,  borne,  hospital,  clinic,  church,  police  departmoit, 
street  cleaning  department,  health  department,  museum,  fac- 
tory and  relief  society. 

It  is  inefficient  to  be  informed  with  regard  to,  or  interested 
in,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  problems  confronting  the  school, 
and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  done  by  it.  It  is  ineffi- 
cient to  condone  shoricomings  in  that  for  which  the  schools 
are  intended,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  doing  brilliantly 
work  transferred  from  home  or  dispensary  or  employment 
bureau ;  to  leave  educational  duties  undone  or  to  do  them  Rab- 
bity will  manufacture  problems  that  can  never  be  compensated 
for  by  spicing  and  enriching  the  curriculum.  It  is  inefficient  to 
applaud  or  to  coddle  a  city  superintendent  or  teacher  or  trus- 
tee who  would  rather  work  with  an  uninformed,  spineless  pub- 
lic than  with  an  exacting,  because  intelligent,  public.  It  is 
inefficient  to  be  more  interested  in  the  sub-normal,  a  typical 
child  than  in  the  normal ;  in  children's  diseases  than  in  chil- 
dren's health;  in  fresh  air  for  tuberculous  children  than  in 
fresh  air  for  all  children.  It  is  inefficient  to  divert  public  at- 
tention from  one  hundred  per  cent  to  three  or  ten  per  cemt  of 
the  school  problem  or  the  health  problem. 

It  would  certainly  be  inefflcioit  to  concentrate  the  interest 
of  800,000  earnest  women  upon  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
school  child  at  the  expense  of  interest  in  the  edncational 
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progreaa  of  that  child  and  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
school  curricnliiiii,  teacher,  attendance  officer,  principal,  super- 
intendent and  trustee. 

At  the  next  Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clnbs  the  world  will  ask  you  to  compare  work  accomplished  be- 
tween now  and  then  with  work  outlined  today.  Two  attitudes 
toward  this  challenging  question  are  suggested  by  my  two  boys 
of  five  and  three.  On  their  playroom  blackboard  the  other  day 
were  carefnlly  printed  a  number  of  words  of  three  and  four 
letters.  Under  certain  of  these  words  'was  a  little  twisted  sign 
that  looked  somewhat  like  an  "s."  When  asked  what  that  sign 
meant  the  older  boy  said  he  put  that  under  the  words  which 
he  bad  not  printed  well  enough,  and  that  "s"  stands  for  "sorry." 
What  did  bis  younger  brother  do  when  his  words  were  not 
printed  well  enough?  It  developed  that  this  lad  of  three  has 
invented  a  "double"  by  the  name  of  Oeoi^e,  and  when  his  work 
does  not  square  with  his  own  efficiency  test  he  says :  "0,  George 
did  that." 

Will  yon  frankly  write  a  little  "s"  where  the  world  can 
read  it  under  such  of  your  achievements  as  has  not  measured 
np  to  your  undertaking,  advertising  that  you  see,  and  are  sorry 
for,  the  gap  between  what  you  wanted  to  do  and  what  you  may 
get  done?  Or  will  you  individually  and  collectively  invent  a 
"double"  and  shift  the  responsibilty  to  "George?" 

Success  in  avoiding  these  and  other  pitfalls  of  inefficiency 
in  getting  things  done  through  the  school  depends  very  much 
upon  the  beginnings  of  your  year's  work.  Of  the  800,000  women 
in  your  Federation  even  the  most  active  will  give  but  a  few  days 
of  a  few  weeks  of  the  next  two  years  to  executing  yoor  pro- 
gram. If  you  rely  upon  what  yon  can  do  with  your  own  hands 
and  your  own  eyes,  very  much  can  be  accomplished,  althouf;^ 
relatively  little  compared  with  the  needs  and  the  opportunity. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  you  spend  the  energy  which  you  can 
spare  for  this  work  through  existing  agoicies,  you  can  hitch 
your  program  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
give  the  greater  part  of  five  days  of  forty  weeks  every  year  to 
tasks  immediately  connected  with  the  five  objects  of  your  pro- 
gram. Yon  cannot  take  the  place  of  school  teachers  and  city 
sup^intendents  and  principals  and  mayors  and  taxpayers.  You 
can  interest  them  in  your  program,  which  is  likewise  their 
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program,  and  support  them  in  its  execntion.  Yon  can  make 
this  program  a  vital  part  of  their  thinking  and  their  doing.  Ton 
can  give  them  information  and  make  soggeationB  which  will  in- 
fluence one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  working  hours  and  work- 
ing ^ei^.  Ton  can  secure  for  them  the  co-operation  th^ 
need  from  their  communities. 

With  respect  to  the  five  goals  of  your  program  I  am  ven- 
taring  to  anggest  certain  detailed  next  steps  likel;  to  be  needed 
in  jonT  home  commnnities,  including  a  list  of  cities  that  hare 
begun  medical  inspection  and  school  norsing.  Before  tnming 
to  these  particolars,  however,  I  should  like  to  safest  ten  more 
general  opportunities  for  leadership  and  support  which  con- 
front 700T  organization  and  which  relate  to  the  efflciaicr  of 
your  next  year's  work : 

1.  That  you  co-operate  toith  State  $uperintendenta  of  ed- 
ucation in  securing  model  lawt  for  promoting  school  hygiene 
from  the  thirty-sio  State  Legislatures  that  Kill  meet  next  toin- 
ter.  The  time  to  organize  for  l^slation  is  between  now  and 
the  summer  vacation.  If  between  your  meeting  this  week  and 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  July  yon 
get  in  touch  with  State  superintendents,  county  snperintrad- 
^ts  and  city  superintendents  of  education,  you  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Boston  meetings  and  can,  perhaps,  be  the 
means  of  crystallizing  in  every  State  a  movement  for  l^isla- 
tion  next  winter.  Not  only  are  you  more  likely  to  get  results 
from  your  own  members  if  you  b^n  at  once,  but  a  day  now  is 
worth  a  month  next  fall  in  getting  ready  for  next  year's  legis- 
lation. Likewise,  a  week  between  now  and  the  close  of  school 
next  month  will  save  almost  a  year  in  those  cities  that  have 
not  yet  begun  physical  examination  and  medical  inspection. 

2.  That  gou  organize  to  he  of  assistance  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  instruction  in  Porto  Bico,  Haioaii  and  the  PhtUp- 
pines  who  are  anwious  to  secure  school  physicians,  school  nurses 
and  other  health  protection  for  their  school  children.  Address 
Commissioner  Edwin  Q.  Lexter,  San  Joan,  Porto  Bico ;  Super- 
intendent W.  H.  Babbitt,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Snperintendott 
Dana  B.  Barrows,  Manila,  Philippines. 

3.  That  you  offer  to  co-operate  vnth  some  Boston  agency 
and  vjith  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  in  ex- 
hibiting at  the  National  Education  Association's  meetings  in 
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Bo4to»  during  nettt  July  lav>a,  pampJiteta,  iiutruction»,  record 
carda,  noUcea  to  parents,  etc.,  having  to  do  with  the  phyaical 
welfare  of  achool  children,  more  particularly  with  physical  ex- 
amination and  medical  inspection.  Among  the  20,000  vlaitore 
to  the  Boston  meetlngB  there  Till  be  at  least  hnndreds  whose 
intelligent  and  interested  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  snc- 
ceea  of  your  program.  At  a  majority  of  the  meetings  one  or 
more  aspects  of  your  program  will  be  discussed.  Giving  Tisi- 
tors  definite,  constmctiTe  suggestitms  for  their  own  communi- 
ties  will  accomplish  infinitely  more  than  can  long  range  cor- 
respondence during  next  year.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mrs.  £. 
H.  Clement,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  endeavoring  to  work  oat 
edacational  nses  for  the  moving  picture  and  illustrated  lecture, 
would  co-operate  with  yon  by  giving  demonstrations  that  would 
include  not  only  fac-similea  of  necessary  records,  laws,  etc.,  but 
physical  examinations  and  treatment  of  physical  defects.         • 

4.  That  you  formulate  aimple  instructions  to  guide  local 
committees  desiring  to  assist  in  achool  matters.  After  one  year 
with  your  program  it  onght  no  longer  to  be  true  of  any  city, 
what  is  now  true  of  many  cities,  that  for  every  person  intelli- 
gently interested  in  school  work,  there  are  ten  interested  in 
almshouses,  juvenile  courts,  jails,  rescae  homes  and  charitable 
relief, 

5.  That  you  appoint  special  committees  on  school  iud- 
geta  and  issue  cUar  instructions  to  your  members,  shounng  how 
they  may  help  school  superintendents  secure  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  any  new  work  proposed  iy  you.  It  Is  no  kindness  to 
a  saperintendent  or  mayor  or  school  child  to  propose  nev  work 
requiring  additional  expenditure  when  it  is  too  late  to  make 
that  expenditure  for  another  whole  year.  Unless  special  at- 
tention ia  given  to  the  school  budget  before  the  end  of  the  pree- 
eat  Ascal  year,  the  mistake  of  the  New  York  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit will  be  generally  imitated,  namely:  A  grand  display  of 
the  needs  of  the  child  In  November,  1910,  after  the  budget  for 
the  year  1911  is  irrevocably  voted.  Thus  any  constructive  bene- 
fits resulting  from  an  exhibit  which  will  cost  probably  (76,000 
and  will  attract  national  attention  must  be  postponed  for  four- 
teen months,  so  far  as  city  work  is  concerned,  whereas  the  hold- 
ing of  that  same  exhibit  in  October,  1910,  would  make  poasihle 
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and  certain  many  constmctrre  benefits  dating  from  January  1, 
1911. 

6.  That  you  arrange  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of 
five  recently  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Astodation 
to  devise  and  to  recommend  uniform  tchool  recorda  and  reports. 
For  fifty  years  futile  eCForta  have  be^  made  to  secare  imiform 
adequate  school  reports.  The  present  effort  promisee  to  be 
more  BQccessful,  partly  because  leading  city  and  Btate  snperin- 
tendenta  have  determined  that  the  school  story  must  be  more 
adequately  told,  and  partly  because  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Eldncation  and  the  United  States  Bareau  of  Censos 
have  taken  an  active  lead  for  the  past  four  years.  Only  yester- 
day an  important  conference  of  school  auditors  convened  in 
Washington  upon  the  call  of  the  auditor  of  New  York  City's 
schools  and  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

You  can  publish  a  list  of  questions  for  yonr  members  to 
ask  about  the  monthly  and  annual  school  reports  issued  by 
your  city,  county  and  State  superintendents.  Yon  can  ask  the 
questions  which  will  bring  out  the  story  which  the  school  only 
can  tell.  What  the  world  thinks  about  Mr.  Bockefeller's  giving 
is  infinitely  more  important  than  any  single  thing  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  can  do ;  likewise  what  the  world  thinks  about  the 
program  confronting  the  school  is  more  important  than  any 
single  thing  that  the  school  can  do.  Towns,  cities,  states  and 
nation  will  listen  to  the  story  told  by  the  public  school.  There 
are  energies  within  society  which  will  attend  to  these  problems 
if  we  can  persuade  the  leaders  in  school  work  to  tell  ns  the 
truth  about  their  handicaps  and  about  the  location  of  their 
problems. 

Democratic  management  of  public  schools  never  will  be 
possible  until  we  have  more  facts  than  have  ever  yet  been  avail- 
ab]&  To  get  more  facts  we  must  have  more  records  and  better 
reports.  The  time  will  come  wh^  a  peosion,  not  a  halo,  will 
be  given  to  foremost  educators  and  civic  leaders  who  boast  that 
they  can  learn  about  schools  without  school  reports.  The  time 
is  also  coming  when  the  wheel  of  fortune  will  give  way  to  the 
searcbtight  as  the  emblem  of  school  policy,  and  when  the  kin- 
dei^rten  rank  of  school  administrators  will  no  longer  worship 
"King  Qiiets"  and  will  openly  dare  to  honor  "Proof." 

When  school  reports  disclose  our  nation's  greatest  needs 
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and  vast  opportunities,  will  no  l<mger  be  easier  to  get  |100  to 
stad;  the  boll  weevil,  the  soath  pole  or  irrigation  than  to  get 
|10  to  stndr  where  and  why  oar  syBtem  of  tmiversa]  free  edu- 
cation is  neither  free  nor  mdrereal  nor  educational.  Whenever 
the  general  public  is  without  desire  to  challenge  or  without 
abilit7  to  test  curriculum,  method  and  enrironment,  it  is  simply 
gambling,  and  to  determine  school  policy  by  gnesses  is  a  worse 
form  of  gambling  than  was  ever  conceived  ou  race  track  or 
stock  exchange. 

Could  any  sadder  commentary  on  the  failure  to  apply  efB> 
ciency  teats  to  schools  be  found  than  the  fact  tiiat  of  all  the 
insects  and  sciences,  inv^itions,  misfortunes  and  suicides  that 
were  subjects  of  White  House  conferences  daring  the  Boose- 
velt  regime,  school  management  and  the  nation's  responsibilify 
for  adequate  education  drew  forth  not  even  an  Interview?  Yet 
President  Roosevelt  would  much  rather  talk  about  simplified 
breathing  than  simplifled  spelling,  if  only  he  could  see  the  signi- 
ficance of  yout  program. 

7.  That  you  prepare  suggettiont  through  your  various 
■journals  not  only  for  public  meetings,  and  women's  clubs,  but 
for  lectta-es  and  sermons  on  the  public  platform  on<f  m  the  pul- 
pit. Of  particular  assistance  would  be  the  co-operation  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  merchants'  associations, 
etc.,  which,  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  interest 
th^nselves  in  health  and  educational  projects. 

8.  That  you  undertake  to  interest  one  or  more  magaz^tes 
of  national  circulation  in  pressing  upon  the  public  and  upon 
offi(^ate  the  importance  of  your  program,  and  its  newt  steps. 

9.  That  you  conduct  a  bureau  of  information  and  corres- 
pondence which  will  be  of  service  to  local  committees  of  your 
organisation  and  to  other  organizations  desiring  to  further  one 
or  more  parts  of  your  program.  A  brilliant  illustration  of  what 
such  follow-up  work  will  do  is  afforded  by  the  National  Play- 
grotmd  Association,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  While 
its  success  in  large  part  is  doe  to  the  backing  of  the  Rnssel 
Bage  Foundation,  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  it  secored 
this  backing  because  of  its  definite,  constructive,  workable  plan. 
A  levy  of  five  cents  in  currency  or  in  stamps  upon  each  member 
of  the  Qeneral  Federation  of  Wom^s  Clubs  would  produce  a 
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fond  adequate  to  execute  your  program  and  to  affect  the  spoid- 
ing  of  millions  of  dollars  by  oar  monicipalitieB  and  States. 
Would  not  the  influence  of  your  800,000  members  be  appreci- 
ably increased  if  public  officials  and  tazpayera  knev  that  you 
had  taxed  yonrselrcs  for  continuous,  cumnlatire,  edacatioDal 
vork  in  support  of  your  own  program? 

10.  That  08  part  of  your  program  for  the  individual  child 
you  interest  all  your  members  in  the  dlmost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities  for  good  of  an  efficient,  adequately  supported  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  will  not  be  expected 
to  serve  a  constituency  of  90,000,000  with  a  smaller  appropria- 
tion than  any  one  of  scores  of  private  charities  and  associations 
are  given  for  a  few  hundred  constituents.  Instead  of  being 
the  least  popular  of  all  national  departments,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  wiU  come  to  exercise,  as  it  should  exer 
else,  a  greater  educational  influence  than  any  fifty  universities 
combined.  It  never  ought  to  be  possible  again  for  a  separate 
children's  bureau  to  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  and  cannot  be  equipped  to 
ask  necessary  questions  about  the  welfare  of  school  cbildroi. 

As  for  the  five  planks  of  your  platform,  let  us  remember 
that  everybody  believes  in  what  you  want  to  get.  It  is  well 
not  to  belabor  a  convinced  jury  with  exhortation.  What  is 
needed  is  not  argument,  but  a  bill  of  particulars.  To  indicate 
where  you  may  be  of  immediate  help.  I  am  submitting  returns 
from  411  city  superintendents  of  schools,  showing  what  their 
cities  were  actually  undertaking  to  do  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  school  children  April  1,  1910,  and  what  further  steps  they 
then  definitely  planned  to  take  before  the  aid  of  this  school 
year.  This  information  was  obtained  in  answer  to  inquiries 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Muncipal  Research  for  Miss  Doro- 
thy Whitney,  who  had  in  mind  your  plan  to  "make  known 
everywhere  and  to  get  done  everywhere  what  is  known  to  be 
necessary  everywhere  for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren." In  this  list  you  will  find  (see  separately  printed 
tables)  that  returns  are  given  for  411  cities  having  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  22,200,000.  Effective  beginnings  of  work 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children  have  been  made  in 
those  cities  as  follows : 
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198  (+8?) — inspect  for  transmisgible  diBeasefl. 
237  (+4?) — examine  for  defective  vision. 
166  (+14?) — examine  for  breathing  troubles. 
124  (+12?)— examine  for  defective  teeth. 

69  (+8?) — have  begun  to  take  note  of  tuberculous  children. 

86  (+11?) — have  effected  special  co-operation  between  the 
achoolB  and  local  diBpensariee  and  hospitals. 

66  (+6) — have  one  or  more  school  nuraes. 

39  (+10) — give  house-to-houae  instruction  of  parents  in  the 
physical  care  of  children. 

91  (+10) — circulate  among  parents  carda  of  instruction. 

Experimental  b^innings  have  been  made  in  several  cities, 
as  indicated  in  the  forgoing  parentheses,  with  respect  to  which 
superintendents  have  written  "just  bc^pin,"  or  "not  very  thor- 
ough as  yet,"  or  "volunteer  workers  thus  far,"  etc.  For  129 
cities  having  a  population  of  2,700,000,  enperintendenta  report 
that  examination  and  corrective  work  had  begun  on  April  1. 
Population  figures  are  given  because  better  results  are  gen- 
erally obtained  by  quoting  experience  in  cities  of  the  same  size 
as  that  which  one  is  urging  to  take  some  forward  step.  The 
names  of  Btate  superinteadents  are  given  because  the  school 
hygiene  crusade  has  reached  the  point  where  the;  need  the  sup- 
port of  citizais  and  where,  also,  they  are  in  position  to  help 
small  cities  and  rural  districts  by  sending  blank  records,  re- 
ports, cards  of  instruction,  etc. 

In  making  detailed  suggestions  under  your  flive  general 
headings,  I  have  tried  to  select  next  steps  which  it  is  practical 
for  busy  women  to  take,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  conunittees  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs  to 
take  between  now  and  your  next  bieouiat.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  the  most  part  the  suggestions  are  quite  as  applicable 
to  parochial  and  private  schools  as  to  public  schools. 

FOB  BBTTEE  EQUIPPED,  BETTBE  VBNTILATM)  AND  CLEANEE 
SCHOOL  BDILDINQS. 

1.  Arrange  to  have  each  room  in  each  school  building  in- 
spected at  least  once  during  school  hours  and  once  during  clean- 
ing hoDrs. 

2.  Have  at  least  one  inspection  made  before  June  30,  so 
that  vacation  time  may  be  used  for  nec^sary  repairs  and  im- 
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provements ;  reinepect  in  early  winter  vbeo  yentUation  defects 
will  show  better. 

3.  Bend  to  school  principals,  snperint^dents,  troBtees  and 
the  local  papers  a  list  of  specified  rooms  in  specified  boildinga 
where  ventilation  ib  bad,  floors  unclean  or  eqoipment  onsatiB- 
factoty. 

4.  Demand  the  abolition  of  "dry  cleaning"  and  feather 
dnstera. 

6.  Bee  whether  teachers  and  pupils  are  afraid  of  unclean 
air  and  unclean  floors  and  find  them  repolsive. 

6.  Interest  Btate  superintendents  in  issuing  instmctions 
and  questions  for  general  distribution;  for  illustration  send  to 
State  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt,  Sacremento,  Cal. 

7.  Have  your  Btate  follow  Wisconsin's  example  in  paying 
a  bonus  of  $50  a  year  for  three  years  to  rural  schools  which 
comply  with  a  minimum  requirement  of  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
etc. 

8.  Do  missionary  work  with  school  janitors  and  cleaners, 
so  that  they  will  appreciate  their  opportunity  to  promote  or  to 
injure  the  health  of  their  community ;  help  secure  pay  enough 
to  buy  cleanliness. 

9.  Bupport  your  State  superintendents  of  education  in 
demanding  that  all  new  school  buildings  comply  with  a  mini' 
mum  requirement  of  equipment,  ventilation  and  sanitation. 

10.  Iieam  whether  automatic  perfect  v^tilating  schemes 
force  in  or  keep  out  clean  air. 

FOB  MOBB  NCMEBOUS,  lABQEB  AND  BETTEB  SUPBBnSED 
PLATQEOUNDB. 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  all  school  buildings  in  your  city. 

2.  Show  on  a  map  which  school  buildings  have  no  play- 
grounds adjacent  and  which  existing  school  playgrounds  are 
too  small. 

3.  See  that  adequate  playgrounds  are  allowed  for  all  new 
school  buildings. 

4.  In  urging  more  playgrounds  make  a  comprdiensive 
plan  and  map  showing  all  the  playgrounds  needed  so  that  be- 
hind your  demand  for  each  new  playground  will  be  the  needs  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  your  city's  children. 

5.  Hare  estimates  prepared  of  the  cost  of  securiiig  land 
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and  equipping  a  playgronnd  (or  each  needy  section,  emphasis- 
ii^  the  importance  find  economy  of  ample  reeeirationB  in  not- 
yet-congested  diatricta. 

6.  In  working  for  playgrounds  work  also  for  lai^  parks 
within  which  plots  shaU  be  reserved  for  play. 

7.  In  argiug  better  Baperrision,  state  candidly  the  amount 
of  extra  expense  involved;  at  the  same  time  show  your  city 
otfldals  bow  many  school  children  will  be  directly  benefited  by 
the  proposed  slight  increase  for  snpervision,  and  how  it  will  in- 
crease the  return  to  the  city  from  all  the  money  spent  throngh 
its  school  and  health  budgets. 

8.  B^in  by  obtaining  permission  from  city  ofBcials  and 
private  citizens  to  ntilize  vacant  lota. 

9.  Pending  acquisition  of  ample  playgrotmds,  make  play 
in  certain  streets  safe  and  attractive  by  diverting  traffic  to 
selected  streets  and  by  providing  sapervision  of  street  play. 

10.  For  convincing  information,  guides  and  methods  of 
work  consult  the  National  Playground  Association,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork  City.  For  rural  districts  get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  Qeoi^  J.  Fisher,  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  for  Play- 
grounds, 124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  aty. 

FOB  UEDICAL  SCHOOL  INSPECTION  AND  SCHOOL  NUB8BS. 

1.  So  define  "medical  school  inspection"  that  it  will  in- 
clnde  the  physical  examination  of  school  children  for  defects 
of  vision,  breathing,  teeth,  lungs,  etc.;  and  so  define  "school 
nurses"  that  it  will  mean  instruction  of  mothers  in  their  homca 
and  at  schools  in  the  reasons  for  and  methods  of  removing 
physical  defects. 

2.  Help  secure  State  l^slation  making  it  compulsory  in 
every  school  district  to  have  every  school  child  thoroughly  ex- 
amined at  least  once  a  year. 

3.  Secure  cards  of  instruction,  blank  forms,  etc.,  from 
your  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  an  show  them  to 
trustees,  editors  and  leading  citizens  and  professional  men. 

4.  Secure  a  descriptive  report  r^^rding  home  conditions 
and  physical  defects  by  the  Conunittee  on  Physical  Welfare,  of 
School  Children,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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B.  Secure  the  book  "Medical  Inspection,"  b;  Qnlick  and 
Ayres;  "Civics  and  Health"  may  also  prove  gnggestive. 

6.  If  examinationB  have  been  begun,  see  that  all  childns 
are  benefited  and  not  a  few  only,  estimating  the  additional 
expense  necessary  to  do  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  taA  of 
esamining,  and  following  up  to  secure  removal  of  defects. 

7.  Learn  from  State  Superintendent  Eatherine  H.  Cooh, 
Denver,  Colorado,  or  State  CommisBioaer  of  Education  David 
D.  Sneddeh,  Boston,  Mass.,  how  far  teachers  have  been  foond 
sacceasful  in  discovering  physical  defects. 

8.  If  no  examinations  have  yet  been  made,  interest  at 
least  one  physician,  one  dentist  and  one  oculist  in  making  pre- 
liminary examinations  of  50  or  100  children  that  will  prove  to 
your  city  that  the  children  of  your  private,  public  and  parochial 
schools  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  eetabtished  in  hundreds  of 
cities  and  rural  districts.  Fully  ttoo  out  of  three  children  have 
physical  defects  that  require  medical,  dental  or  ocular  treat- 
ment, and  that  interefre  with  their  health  and  their  school  pro- 
gress. 

9.  Demonstrate  by  home  visiting  that  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  persuade  par^ts  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  to  remove 
physical  defects  of  childr^.  Parents  may  be  interested  in 
"before  and  after"  pictures  which  illustrate  how  much  better 
a  child  looks  after  adenoids,  ^larged  tonsils,  enlarged  glands 
have  be«i  removed,  after  eyeglasses  have  corrected  eye  strain, 
etc.  In  most  large  cities  there  will  be  many  parents  whose  will- 
ingness exceeds  their  financial  ability ;  therefore  the  need  for 
interesting  individual  professional  men  in  securing  hY>m  ^- 
isting  hospitals  and  disp^isaries  special  attention  to  school 
children,  in  oi^nizing  new  hospitals  and  dispeosariee,  or  in 
arranging  special  hours  with  private  practitioners. 

10.  Write  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  informatioo  as  to  its  "adcmoid  par- 
ties" and  its  free  dental  clinics;  to  Magistrate  Peter  T.  Bar- 
low for  information  r^arding  the  Free  Dental  Clinic  for 
Children,  at  419  East  12l8t  Street,  New  York  City,  where 
a  nurse  from  the  health  department  "completes  her  cases,"  t.  e., 
secures  treatment;  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  145  Newbury 
Street,  Bostoo,  Mass.,  for  information  r^arding  the  "D^tal 
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Awakening"  in  this  cotmtry  and  abroad ;  to  Hrs.  H.  Ingram, 
106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  facta  about  tbe  co- 
operation of  teachers  with  a  private  relief  and  fresh  air  agcmc;. 

FOB  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  INSTBUCTION  IN  PBB80NAL 
HTOIENB. 

1.  From  the  outeet  combat  the  idea  that  children  in  rural 
districts  do  not  need  physical  ezaodnation  and  remedial  follow- 
np  work.  Congettion  i*  a  crowd  of  germ»,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
people. 

2.  Persuade  teachers  to  undergo  physical  examinations. 
In  the  long  mn  we  cannot  promote  the  physical  welfare  of 
school  children  by  breaking  down  the  health  of  school-teachers. 

3.  Provide,  as  do  Hassachosetts,  Maine  and  Connectlcnt, 
that  janitors  and  school  boildings  shall  also  hare  physical 
ezaminationfi. 

4.  Conrince  teachers  that  clean  air,  clean  blood  and  vital- 
ity among  their  children  will  make  their  own  work  easier. 

6.  Find  out  with  respect  to  each  room  in  each  school 
whether  children  are  interested  in  personal  hygiene  by  interest- 
ing them  first  in  social  hygiene.  As  play  with  others  gives  the 
best  physical  education,  so  others'  happiness  or  others'  repug- 
nance gives  the  best  reason  for  personal  hygiene. 

6.  Find  with  respect  to  each  room  in  each  school  whether 
the  laws  of  hygiene  are  being  practiced.  Nothing  today  hamp- 
ers the  movemoit  for  better  and  more  playgrounds  more  than 
bad  ventilation  in  public  schools  and  in  homes,  which  reduces 
energy  and  zest  for  play.  An  open  window  is  the  best  possible 
apostle  of  ventilation. 

7.  Learn  whether  nervous  strain  at  school  or  compulsory 
home  Btndy  unfits  the  child  to  benefit  from  the  physical  edu- 
cation given  at  school,  or  to  enjoy  play  hours ;  and  whether  the 
kind  and  d^ree  of  formal  instruction  varies  with  the  child's 
physical  needs  and  capabilities. 

8.  Find  with  respect  to  each  class  whether  instruction  in 
physical  education  is  given  through  play  or  inatead  of  play. 

9.  Follow  New  York's  example  and  have  children  marked 
for  progress  in  [diysical  education.  For  information  address 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Physical  Director,  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City.    As  the  New  York  World  says:  "That  Johnny 
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Jones  shall  hold  his  head  up,  breathe  properly,  brush  his  cloth- 
ing, keep  hie  muBcles  in  condition  and  be  cleanly  in  appearance 
will,  in  fact,  have  abont  as  much  to  do  with  his  succesa  and 
happiness  in  life  as  the  things  a  stodioas  youth  can  easily  learn 
ont  of  hie  books." 

10.  Interest  private  and  parochial  schools  in  carrying 
their  instmction  and  practice  at  least  as  far  as  public  schools. 

FOB  INSTBUCnON  IN  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  WISE  METHODS  OP 
PHBSBNTING  THE  ESSENHAla  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SEX  HYGIENE. 

1.  Through  State  committeeB  make  a  thorough  canvas 
of  normal  schools  to  see  whether,  by  whom,  how  and  how  often 
the  essentials  of  personal  and  sex  hygiene  are  now  being  taught ; 
particularly  whether  knowledge  of  these  essentials  u  a  re- 
quisite to  obtaining  a  certificate  either  from  the  normals  or 
from  ci^  examining  boards. 

2.  Secure  the  physical  examination  every  year  of  nor- 
mal school  studoits ;  teachers  who  have  never  related  personal 
hygiene  and  sex  hygiene  to  themselves  are  not  apt  adequately 
to  present  the  essential  facts  to  children. 

3.  Find  out  whether  the  physical  environm«it  of  stu- 
dents at  normal  schools  promotes  personal  hygiene,  and 
whether  the  social  environment  promotes  the  right  attitadea 
toward  sex  health.  Free,  wholesome,  pleasure-giving  social 
relations  will  always  be  an  important  supplement  to  formal 
instruction  in  sex  hygiene. 

4.  Follow  the  example  of  the  City  of  Manila  in  teaching 
sex  hygiene  through  instruction  of  girls  in  care  of  infants  and 
infant-feeding. 

6.  With  respect  to  sex  hygiene,  emphasize  in  argnmenta 
and  literature  the  normal  rather  than  the  pathological;  sex 
health  rather  than  sex  disease;  normal  rather  than  abnormal 
sex  relations. 

6.  Have  your  State  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts 
and  "provide  for  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  best  method  of  toting  the  sight  and  heaiing 
of  children;"  go  farther  and  include  breathing  and  mouth 
hygiote  tests. 
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7.  Arrange  for  volnnteer  committees  to  ioapect  normal 
echoolB  regularly  for  ventilation,  cleanlinesB,  equipment  and 
practice  of  hygienic  laws. 

8.  Arrange  mothers'  meetings  at  normal  schools  when 
fatnre  teachers  ma;  discosg  children's  physical  needs. 

9.  Ask  your  county  saperintendent  to  work  out  a 
sample  treatment  of  personal  and  eex  hygiene  for  teachers' 
institutes. 

10.  Ask  yonr  State  superintendent  to  print  the  facts 
about  hygiene  taught  and  practiced  in  normal  schools. 
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THB  FIBST  TICE-PRESIDRNT,  MBS.  J.  B.  C0WLB8  IN  TBB  CHAIB. 

The  morniag  meeting  of  May  18,  waa  devoted  to  the 
report  of  Besolations  Committee  and.  other  bosineaa. 
"Glimpses  of  Bnral  ConditioDS  in  America"  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  were  ordered  printed. 

GLIMPSES  OF  BUBAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICA 

BY  THE  BOABD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

OPENING. 

MBS.  PHILIP  N.  MOOK£. 

Yon  Till  recall  the  inreBtigation  into  the  conditions  of 
the  farm  and  home,  made  by  the  "Sural  Life  OomnuBdon" 
under  authority  of  President  Ro(»ieTelt. 

The  reanlts  of  that  special  inquiry  were  never  made 
public,  iuasmnch  as  Congress  refused  to  appropriate  mon^ 
to  print  the  findings. 

The  inquiry  instituted  by  Oood  Housekeeping  enp- 
plemented  the  above,  since  the  co-operation  was  obtained 
of  five  Agricultural  Journals  of  the  first  class  in  sending  out 
letters  with  lists  of  questions  to  approximately  700,000  readers. 

The  result  was  extraordinary ;  answers  from  a  thonsand 
women,  with  facts,  feelings,  hopes,  ambitionB,  poseibilitieB 
and  probabilities. 

The  bnlh  of  the  correspondence  came  from  women,  whose 
letters  show  that  they  are  not  having  for  one  reason  or 
another  what  President  Roosevelt  called  "a  square  deaL" 

Sometimes  conditionB  cannot  be  changed. 

The  letters  are  not  illiterate;  many  of  the  womoi  have 
been  school  teachers,  and  nearly  all  have  had  good  education; 
— many  are  eloquent  in  deeper  modes  of  expression  than 
rhetoric. 

The  volume  of  data  which  these  letters  present  is  of  high 
value  industrially,  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
reference  to  sanitary  conditions. 
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The  Btudf  of  public  Bchools  aod  coontrj  drarchee  will  gain 
largely  from  thie  material. 

niere  were  letters  from  nearly  erery  atate  in  the  anion. 
At  the  conference  of  yoar  president  and  the  Editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  it  was  decided  he  Bhonld  write  a  letter 
to  the  Board  for  its  meetii^  in  San  Antonio,  March,  1909 — 
hoping  the  Board  wonld  see  some  way  of  assisting  in  such  a 
national  problem. 

The  letters  were  distributed  among  the  Board  members, 
according  to  the  states  to  which  each  was  advisory,  and  they 
were  carefnlly  read.  The  reports  at  the  December  Board  meet- 
ing were  bo  interesting,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  bring  to  yon 
in  moat  condensed  form  some  bare  outline  of  result. 

Only  the  merest  fraction  could  we  utilize  to  assort  and 
digest; — ^we  believe  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  bnt  a  com- 
mission, giving  its  entire  time  to  the  work. 

If  we  can,  however,  interest  yon  to  make  inquiries,  to 
assiBt  wherever  possible,  to  recognize  the  needs  of  many  out- 
lying, lonely,  homes — the  first  effort  will  be  successful. 

Onr  very  resourceful  Chairman  of  Programme  gave  the 
suggestive  headings  to  the  section  from  wihch  the  Board  mem- 
ber comes — and  I  will  take  time  only  to  name  the  states  each 
one  covers  in  her  advisory  territory. 

Urs.  Carpenter,  New  York,  Xew  England. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Blankenburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Poppenheim,  South  Carolina,  most  of  the  fionthem 
States. 

Mrs.  Allen,  West  Yirglna,  Ohio,  Maryland,  District  of 
Colombia. 

Mrs.  Kinsey,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Sherman,  Illinois,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  Kansas,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Welch,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas. 

Mrs.  Keefe,  Nebraska,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Sliiek,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

Mrs.  Hancock,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Evans,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  California,  Texas,  Arisona,  New  Mexico. 
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NEW  TOEK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 
MKS.  PHILIP  GABPBNTEB. 

Madam  PRisroENT  and  Mbubbrb  of  thb  Convbntioh: 
The  reports  from  the  women  of  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England — the  farmers'  wives — show  them  to  be  very  human, 
and  very  much  what  all  New  England  women  are. 

Most  of  them  are  happy  in  their  farm  life.  The?  love  the 
coimtr7»  the  hillB,  and  the  woods,  and  the;  do  not — as  mai^ 
aeem  to  think— ^eam  for  ci^  excitements  and  pleaanres.  Th^ 
like  an  occasioDal  da;  or  two  in  the  city,  but  the  home  life  of 
the  farm,  the  stillness  and  peace  of  the  fields  and  foreats,  have 
a  strong  hold  npon  them. 

The;  knowing  well  the  life — would  hare  thdr  sons  farm- 
ers, and  their  daughters  farmers'  wives.  They  think  it  a  clean, 
wholesome,  healthy  life — the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

But  for  a  few  disadvantages  they  say  that  the  life  would 
be  ideal. 

I  will  name  a  few  of  the  disconragem^its  that  wei^ 
heavily  upon  the  New  England  rural  women. 

They  feel  the  scarcity  of  ready  mon^.  Products  are  ex- 
changed, and  much  actual  cash  does  not  appear. 

There  is  great  loss  in  Uie  sale  of  their  crops,  their  milk  and 
butter  and  ^gs.  Bome  other  person  seems  to  be  always  getting 
the  money  that  is  made  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  profits  of  the  work  do  not  reach  the  pocket  of  the 
worker. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  hired  help  is  also  a  burden  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  rural  wife  and  mothra.  Her  one  pair 
of  bands  must  do  so  much,  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  for 
recreation  or  rest,  and  she  often  feels  the  truth  of  that  old 
couplet  "Han's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  Woman's  work  ii 
never  done." 

Some,  in  fact,  mot  of  these  rural  women  have  little  or  no 
pin-money.  A  few  hare  a  chance  to  earn  a  little.  Some  have 
the  egg  and  butter  mon^,  or  at  least  half  of  it  Some  do  a 
little  sewing  outside  Some  sett  vegetables,  and  feathers  for 
pillows. 

A  few  have  no  mon^  at  all;  never  seeing  a  c^it  One 
woman  said,  every  cent  was  doled  out  to  her  grudgingly,  for 
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Home  fanners'  -wires — ^poor  unhappy  things,  are  ruled  with 
roda  of  iroD  b;  selfish  men.  But  this  last  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
fanner's  wife.  It  is  the  way  of  aU  the  world,  lliere  is  nnhap- 
pinesB  and  stinginess  and  selflstmess  in  all  walks  of  life.  Some 
women  will  always  be  bitter,  be  they  in  a  hidden  farm  honse 
or  a  city  palace. 

The  farmer's  wife  has  not  the  constant  call  for  money  that 
is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  town  woman.  A  woman  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  without  enon^  in  her  pochetbook  for  carfare,  or  a 
sandwich  would  walk  far  and  go  hungry.  The  farmer's  wife 
has  the  horse  and  bnggy,  the  good  luncheon  in  the  basket  un- 
der the  seat,  and  there  are  few  demands  upon  her  parse. 

Many  of  fhe  New  England  reports  spoke  of  die  good 
things  about  the  rural  life  of  the  farm.  One  woman  said  that 
one  of  the  encouraging  things  about  farm  life  was  that  she 
"got  enou^  to  eat."  Others  spoke  of  the  sure  home,  the  inde- 
poidence  and  freedom,  the  simple  outdoor  life  for  the  childrn, 
the  rariety  of  work — all  these  were  mentioned  as  beautiful 
things  about  the  country  life. 

Some  would  like  to  become  expert  in  certain  lines.  Les- 
iona  in  milinery,  cooking,  handicrafts  and  dressmaking  would 
be  acceptable  to  many.  Even  the  accomplishments  were  de- 
sired, as  lessons  in  china  painting  and  embroidery. 

Moat  of  the  farmer's  homes  have  plenty  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  Orange  seems  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  many, 
especially  the  meetings  where  the  wives  can  attoid  also.  Lec- 
tures, church  sociables,  picnics  and  e  few  women's  dubs  create 
diversion  for  the  rural  women.  But  womoi's  clubs  are  not  so 
desirable  or  helpful  for  these  scattered,  busy  women,  as  some 
other  forms  of  entertainment  Few  of  them  can  leave  the  home, 
the  work  and  the  children  for  a  whole  afternoon.  The  outing 
most  desired  seems  to  be  the  one  that  includes  both  husband 
and  wife.  It  is  thwa  easy  for  the  wife  to  go.  There  is 
some  one  to  go  with  her,  and  a  team  ready  to  take  both  to  the 
meeting  place. 

The  chief  desire  of  the  rural  women  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment about  the  houses  of  New  England  is  to  have  more  porches 
or  piaszas,  and  more  bath-rooms  and  running  water.  Yon  will 
remember  that  the  average  old  New  England  honse  was  bnilt 
long  before  these  things  wcm  thought  of  as  nei^asary.  There 
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were  no  bath  facilities  save  the  Batorda;  night  tub,  into  vtddi 
all  the  children  were  plunged  in  ancceMion.  The  piazzas  mm 
often  only  three  or  fonr  feet  wide,  were  Bometimes  only  a  small 
aquare  porch,  and  often  there  waa  only  what  New  Hampehiie 
nsed  to  call  a  "door-rock"  to  sit  npon  ontafde  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening. 

These  things  are  what  the  mral  New  Eof^and  woman 
wantB  moBt.  In  the  west,  where  the  modem  cottage  preraite, 
they  are  foond  in  almost  erery  home,  bnt  memory  will  call  to 
yonr  mind  the  dignified,  large-roomed,  weather  atained  New 
England  farm  house,  but  witiiout  piazza  or  porch,  bathroom 
or  running  water. 

Bnt,  why  do  we  separate  the  roral  women  from  any  oth^ 
New  England  women?  I  find  that  she  wants  the  same  things 
that  I  want.  She  is  my  sister.  We  nnderatand  each  other,  and 
we  can  and  will  help  each  other. 

HELPFUL  SUGGESTION  IN  SOME  OF  THB  EBPOET8. 

Extend  the  Bnral  Free  Delivery. 

Cheapen  telephones. 

Promote  indnstriea  which  nae  farm  products. 

Arrange  milk  routes  to  take  milk  at  doors. 

Becnre  direct  marketing  for  farm  prodncta. 

Lower  express  rates. 

Provide  a  parcel  post. 

Create  a  aure  market  for  home  mannfactnreii. 

Have  government  source  of  obtaining  good  books  easily. 

THE  SANDY  SHORES.     (New  Jersey  and  Delaware). 
MBS.  IDA  W.  DAWSON. 

Madam  Pbesidbint  and  MsHBEaa  or  thb  Contbntion: 
When  God  thought  of  the  children.  He  created  for  them  a  fine 
playground  on  the  New  Jerscty  coast,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  May,  which  they  enjoy  the  entire  summer,  while  the 
Atlantic  ocean  kisses  tiieir  feet  and  their  nearest  nd^bor  on 
the  East  is  Europ& 

The  State  is  contemplating  one  continuous  "Ocean  Ave- 
nue" drive  along  the  ^tire  coast. 

All  Delaware  is  divided  Into  three  counties.  Hence,  lite 
State  Federation  "flower"  is  the  tAree-leaved  clover.    Clover 
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suggests  rural  life,  numt  prosperotis  in  Delaware,  There  apples, 
peaches  and  melons  are  of  the  finest.  No  letters  came  from 
Delaware  farmers'  wives;  "no  news  always  means  good  news." 

The  club  women  have  worked  for  compulsory  education 
thronghout  the  State,  and  having  sncceeded,  are  now  taming 
their  thoughts  towards  good  roads.  Meetii^  of  the  Orange 
are  enjoyed  by  the  farmers'  wives. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  large  estates  of  millionaires  have 
changed  otherwise  barren  spots  to  parks  of  remarkable  beauty. 
There  are  no  very  laige  farms.  To  a  great  extent  garden 
prodnce  is  raised. 

Farmers'  wives  mentloD  good  roads,  trolley  connection 
with  towns,  rural  free  delivery,  telephones,  the  Orange,  the 
Church,  the  Womoi's  Club,  the  State  Agricultural  Collie; 
these  account  for  the  preference  for  life  on  the  farm,  rather 
than  in  the  city. 

I  am  asked  to  emphasize  another  rural  class,  illiterate, 
and  therefore  sending  no  letters.  Between  two  rich  farming 
belts  in  South  Jersey  is  our  belt  of  "pine  woods,"  delightfully 
healthgiving.  The  ground  is  sterile,  but  where  it  is  boggy, 
cranberries  are  raised.  In  and  among  these  woods  are  scat- 
tered some  twelve  hundred  people,  living  for  generations  In 
shanties,  often  seven  people  in  the  same  room.  They  are  illlt- 
erate  because  no  one  there  cares  to  have  our  good  school  law 
enforced.  They  live  by  picking  cranberries,  gathering  florists' 
moss,  raising  pigs.  They  are  shy,  they  resent  curiosity,  and 
dissolve  from  view  should  a  stranger  approach. 

The  State  Federation  raised  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
pay  for  a  librarian  to  take  charge  of  six  traveling  libraries 
scattered  through  these  pines.  She  goes  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, and  is  civilizing  these  people,  telling  them  stories  of  the 
outside  world.  She  has  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-four 
each  library  day.  Some  walk  miles  to  get  there.  Through  her 
efforts,  thirty  boys  and  girls  have  gone  out  into  the  world  to 
gain  an  education  and  make  a  living. 

In  the  mountains  of  North  Jersey  these  back-woods  people 
also  fflist,  with  even  a  lower  standard  of  morality.  Th^  live 
way  back  from  the  railroads,  making  their  living  by  burning 
chaircoal,  killing  animals,  and  alas,  by  stealing. 
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The  Bchool  board  is  helping  them;  onr  State  Libraiy  Or- 
ganicer,  whose  loving  ajmpatbf  brings  oat  latent  good,  haa 
started  several  classes  in  lace-making  vith  great  aacceaa.  The 
lace  brings  in  a  revenue  and  unites  the  people  to  the  oataide 
world.  These  facts  ma;  help  some  oflier  state  in  solving  a 
similar  problem. 

THE  PENN  SETTLEMENTS. 
MBS.  L.  L.  BLA.NEBNBDBG. 

Madah  Pbbsioiint  iND  Mbmbirs  of  thi  Convihtion: 
The  fertile  soil  and  sylvan  beauty  of  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
rtver  attracted  William  Fenn  and  his  friends.  Between  the 
river  and  the  mountains  there  are  today  many  model  farma 
and  prosperous  farmers.  The  Pecqua  Vall^  of  Lancaater  Co. 
is  said  to  possess  the  richest  and  beat  farming  land  in  America. 

Bat  it  is  not  with  the  conditiona  of  tiiese  farmers  and 
their  wives  that  this  inquiry  Is  particularly  concerned,  but  with 
the  needs  of  the  women  in  general  who  dwell  upon  farms  in 
Pamsylvania. 

After  reading  the  letters  of  fifty-three  farmers'  wivea,  I 
have  learned  that  not  one  would  exchange  the  quiet  and  freah- 
neas  of  their  country  homes  for  the  noise  and  rush  of  city  life. 

Host  of  my  correapondents  enjoy  good  health  and  are 
little  acquainted  with  the  doctor.  The  following  advantages 
and  disadrantages  of  living  on  a  farm  were  gleaned  from  the 
letters. 

Advantages :  "Never  oat  of  a  job,"  "You  can  always  have 
something  to  eat,"  "The  children  are  away  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  city  life,"  "A  certain  Idnd  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence," "An  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  nature,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life  and  possibly  become  disciples  (^  Agiiifi« 
or  Burbank." 

Disadvantages:  "Long  hours  and  hard  work,"  "Scard^  of 
help,"  "Monotonous  daily  routine,"  "Distance  from  neighbors 
and  towns,"  "Lack  of  Social  life." 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  find  the  church,  the  grange,  and 
the  Farmers  Institute  supply  many  of  &eir  social  and  educa- 
tional needs.  To  the  above  may  be  added  magazines  and  newi- 
papera. 
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John  Hamilton  who  has  charge  of  Farmera  Iiutltates  for 
Womoi,  United  States  Dept  of  Agricaltnre,  reports  that  the 
gOTenunent  is  taking  more  interest  in  Farmers  Inetitntes  for 
Tomcn,  21  states  have  held  special  seuions  for  them.  Fenn- 
sylTBiiia  held  180  sessionB  last  year  for  women.  If  this  move- 
ment spreads,  as  it  donbtlees  will,  the  enterprising  women  will 
be  able  to  select  sach  instmctionfl  as  will  meet  their  wants. 

Gonserration  is  a  good  word  to  conjure  with.  Let  the  In- 
stitates  consider  the  conservation  of  Farm  Resources  and 
Home  Besonrces.  This  will  include  such  questions  as  health, 
sanitation,  labor  and  income.  To  make  a  success  of  any  kind 
of  work  70U  moat  love  it  and  onderstand  the  scientific  prln- 
dples  upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  more  specialized  education  a  farmer's  wife  can  obtain 
the  surer  she  Is  to  make  a  success  of  her  life,  and  the  quicker 
she  will  outgrow  the  hampering  family  traditions,  and  "the 
mother  did  so"  a^nmenta. 

Better  roads,  and  cheaper  tranaportation  will  bring  many 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  distant  from 
the  centers  of  distribution,  and  the  seats  of  education. 

Mr.  Hamilton  believes  in  women's  clubs,  and  thinks  they 
would  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  many  farmers*  wives. 

THE  BUNlfT  SOUTH. 

hi8b  louisa  b.  poppenhbiu. 

Mapah   Pbhidbnt   and  Meubbeb  of  thb  Oonvihtiom; 

The  Bunny  South,  Dixieland,  the  land  of  the  Jessamine 
and  the  magnolia,  the  orange  and  the  palmetto,  the  one  sec- 
tion of  onr  country,  which  presents  historically  a  separate 
history  of  its  own.  The  land  of  my  forefathers,  and  the  land 
for  which  I  am  proud  to  speak  today. 

Life  in  the  South  is  synonymous  with  country  life.  The 
Southern  people  are  an  outdoor  people;  the  characteristic  of 
their  early  settiement,  and  their  climatic  conditions,  necesai- 
tated  the  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and  plenty  of  el- 
bow room  in  cities,  so  that  the  subject  of  rural  conditions  is  a 
familiar  one  to  every  Southerner,  The  planter  with  his  town 
house,  and  the  merchant  or  professional  man  with  hia  conn- 
try  place  are  the  ^ical  Southerners. 
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In  Bpeafcing  of  mral  conditions  in  the  Booth  I  have  been 
assigned  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Booth  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Misaiaaippi  and  Louisiana, 
the  Boatheastem  States  which  represent  peculiar  conditions  on 
accoont  of  tbeir  plantation  sTstem  and  the  presence  of  negro 
labor. 

Prior  to  1860,  life  in  these  States  was  largely  composed 
of  great  plantations  (rice,  cotton  and  sogar)  with  an  abnn- 
dance  of  slave  labor,  Ae  plantation  representing  in  each  case 
a  conunnnity  which  produced  ererytbing  needed  for  the  home 
or  the  field.  After  the  war  between  the  States  and  die  daA 
da^  of  Beconstmction,  these  States  underwent  a  revolntion, 
through  a  changed  labor  system,  and  through  the  fearful  uni> 
rersal  destmctlon  of  property.  For  a  period  of  20  years  many 
families  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  plantations  for  lack  of 
means  and  on  account  of  the  demoralization  of  labor,  but  in 
the  last  20  years  a  change  has  come  orer  the  entire  South. 
Instead  of  being  a  purely  agricultural  section,  manufactories 
have  sprung  up  in  every  State  and  today  South  Carolina 
ranks  second  only  to  Uassachusetta  in  her  number  of  Cotton 
Uills,  and  Alabama  holds  her  own  with  PennsylTania  in  her 
steel,  iron  and  coal  industries. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "poor  whites"  hare  gone  from  their 
small  country  houses  to  settle  in  the  prosperous  well  governed 
milt  villages,  and  many  large  plantations  have  been  cut  up 
into  smaller  holding  and  rented  out  to  croppers  or  renters,  in 
some  cases  to  negroes,  and  many  abandoned  plantations  are 
now  being  rehabilitated. 

From  the  history  of  this  section  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  cultivated  people  are  found  out  on  plantations,  and 
today  these  same  people  may  be  found  in  homes  fully  five  miles 
off  from  the  nearest  white  nei^bor,  town  or  railroad. 

Of  course  there  is  still  present  the  white  renter  of  the 
family  owning  only  a  little  tract  of  land.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  feel  the  privations  of  rural  life  most  keaily.  But  in 
this  section  on  account  of  the  presence  of  tiie  n^ro,  it  is  al- 
ways possible  for  the  women  to  get  some  sort  of  a  servant.  It 
is  a  difficult  problem  to  hire  a  competent  servant,  and  during 
Hie  summer  wheat  cotton  picking  and  religious  revivals  are 
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going  on,  it  is  an  effort  to  keep  any  negro  steady  in  domestic 
service. 

In  moBt  cases  the  care  of  the  milk,  the  poultry,  and  the 
garden  is  left  to  the  women,  but  these  products  are  generally 
osed  (or  home  supply,  rather  than  for  sale;  bat  when  sold, 
the  money  goes  to  tiie  woman  who  usee  it  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, for  improving  the  garden  or  as  she  pleases  on  luxuries. 

The  chief  amssements  of  the  country  are  church  picnics 
and  Bociables,  protracted  meetings,  county  fairs  and  political 
meetings  where  the  women  and  children  always  accompany  the 
men.  The  influence  of  goods  roads,  rural  free  delivery,  and 
the  work  of  the  various  School  Improvement  Associations,  are 
felt  all  over  this  section.  Women's  Clubs,  and  throufj^  their 
influence  traveling  libraries,  Mothers'  Clubs,  Hasonic  organl- 
zations  and  the  rural  visiting  nurse  are  all  helping  in  better- 
ing rural  conditions  in  this  section. 

Through  the  consolidatioa  of  rural  schools,  improvement 
in  their  physical  conditions,  the  use  of  the  school  as  a  social 
center  and  the  visits  of  the  School  Improvement  Association's 
field  agents,  a  new  life  is  entering  iuto  tiiese  rural  communi- 
ties.  As  these  School  Improvemeut  Associations  are  directiy 
connected  with  the  various  State  Federations,  club  women  can 
feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  this  educational  campaign.  In  a 
number  of  our  States  there  are  State  Normal  or  Industrial 
Schools  for  girls  and  Agricultural  Colleges  for  boys,  each 
county  being  allowed  bo  many  beneficiaries,  and  through  Hiese 
boys  and  girls,  ideas  of  health,  cleanliness  and  beauty,  are 
being  taken  into  country  homes. 

The  privations  of  country  life  in  our  section  are  rather 
lees  than  in  other  sections,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  our 
climate  in  winter,  the  general  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  abun- 
dance of  labor,  ignorant  though  it  be.  The  period  of  shut-in- 
for-weather  in  winter  time  is  unknown,  and  the  fertile 
country  affords  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  those  who 
care  for  plants  and  fiowers.  The  hardships  of  country  life 
in  the  South  are  more  the  long  distances  between  neighbors, 
the  lack  of  competent  labor,  the  strain  on  women  in  bearing 
and  rearing  large  families  of  children,  and  the  absence  of  a 
National  drainage  system  which  would  convert  swamplands  in- 
to healthy  country. 
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The  problem  of  pure  vater  Is  a  eerions  coiuideratioii,  tm- 
peciallf  in  the  malarial  districts,  bat  the  boring  of  artesian 
wells  iB  making  a  marked  change  in  conditions.  Bonthem 
Btatee  have  individnall;  accomplished  mnch  for  the  low  lands 
b;  a  regular  system  of  drainage  which  besides  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  certain  localitJes,  has  redeemed  large 
acreage  of  swamplands.  The  United  States  Qovemment  conld 
materially  help  mral  life  in  the  Booth  by  undertaking  the 
question  of  drainage,  becaose  it  would  mean  as  mnch  for  oar 
section  as  irrigation  does  to  the  far  west 

Today  the  Bonthem  planter  is  no  longer  solely  dependent 
opon  his  crop  of  cotton,  rice  or  sugar,  as  he  is  now  planting 
a  variety  of  crops,  and  the  Bonthem  Btates  are  yielding  tre- 
moidoDs  outputs  of  fmit,  and  vegetables,  hay  and  grain,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  cotton  now  brings  15  cents  a  pound.  All 
of  these  changed  conditions  are  making  thdr  imprint  on 
Southern  mral  life. 

The  presence  of  the  negro  is  a  grave  problem  for  Southern 
mral  life — an  ignorant  and  inferior  race  living  separate  and 
yet  depoident,  means  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  white  man. 
This  race  in  many  communities  outnnmbers  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  while  contributing  little  to  the  support  of  the  State, 
the  Btate  provides  with  education  and  bears  the  extra  expense 
of  furnishing  separate  buildings  and  separate  teachers.  From 
my  own  personal  experience  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  the  Coast 
of  South  Carolina  I  know  of  communities  where  the  entire 
white  population  of  school  age  of  the  Island  is  60  against  a 
n^To  school  population  of  600,  and  the  white  taxpayers  pro- 
vide schools  for  both  races.  The  two  races  however  are  living 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  the  white  man  is  try- 
ing to  make  the  black  man  a  useful  part  of  the  State  by  teach- 
ing him  carpentry,  bricklaying,  and  such  trades,  and  in  allow- 
ing him  to  do  this  kind  of  work  by  his  side,  a  condition  which 
does  not  exist  in  other  sections  of  the  country  where  labor 
unions  control  labor  conditions. 

The  great  wave  of  European  immigration  which  has  been 
flooding  America  for  the  past  fifty  years,  has  not  yet  reached 
the  South,  because  of  the  presrace  of  n^^o  labor  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  the  European  immigrant  is  being  sought  after  now  by 
State  Bureaus  of  Immigratitm  who  are  trying  to  attract  to 
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their  respectiTe  Southern  States,  a  desirable  claea  of  agricnl- 
tnralistB  as  settlers.  Ttiis  mailed  absence  of  the  foreigner  and 
the  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  Bonth  are  chief  factors  in  die 
coDserration  of  a  specific  Southern  cirilisation,  and  have  se- 
cnred  for  this  section,  the  preeerratioD  of  those  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  early  Americans  who  estab- 
lished this  great  Republic. 

But  the  n^^  is  on  the  farm  and  not  in  the  mill  and  he  Is 
happy  under  rural  conditions.  The  two  room  cabin  on  tbe 
plantation  is  alwaja  surrounded  b;  the  potato  patch,  tobacco 
patch  and  the  small  garden  for  r^^tables,  and  the  n^ro 
woman  has  more  chances  for  employment  in  rural  communi- 
ties, in  picking  cotton,  picking  and  packing  regetables  and 
fmit,  pulling  fodder  and  in  hoetng,  where  she  gets  the  same 
pay  as  the  men  do,  becanse  the  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  ta»k, 
and  in  picking  cotton  the  women  are  often  more  expert  than 
the  men.  The  n^ro  cabin  also  often  has  as  a  part  of  its  domes- 
tic economy,  a  cow  and  poultry,  and  where  the  family  are  rent- 
ers or  croppers,  and  not  standing  wages  bands,  a  horse  or  mule 
solves  the  problem  of  transportation. 

The  characteristic  rural  group  in  the  South  still  remains 
the  plantation,  whose  rural  population  consist  of  first,  a  white 
family,  who  have  been  identified  with  this  section  for  four  or 
five  generations,  their  educational  opportunities  goierally  se- 
cured from  Southern  Collies  and  Universities,  vitally  in- 
terested in  local  politics  and  always  identified  with  some  re- 
ligious d^iomination,  living  in  a  comfortable  house  wltii 
water  supplied  by  artesian  well  and  wind  miU,  acetylene  gas 
plant,  telephone,  ranges  and  modem  dairy  appliances,  and  the 
most  approved  and  modem  agricnltnral  implements;  second, 
the  several  white  families  or  renters,  native  bom  Americans, 
taught  in  the  nearby  school  house,  the  men  reflecting  the  poli- 
ticB  of  the  planter,  and  working  in  the  fields  which  they  rent 
from  him,  the  women  cooking,  washing  and  rearing  lai^ 
families  of  tow  headed  children,  all  attending  the  same  church, 
clubs,  barbecues  and  political  meetings  for  amusements  as  the 
planter  class,  but  by  some  innate  instinct  forming  a  class  by 
themselves,  living  in  their  two  and  four  room  board  houses 
where  the  heavy  work  in  the  bouse  and  yard  is  often  done  by  a 
field  hand,  using  the  sewing  machine  and  the  cook  stove  as  one 
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of  the  signs  of  the  times,  bat  aside  from  these  two  household 
improvements  for  woman's  work,  the;  employ  the  methods  of 
their  graudmothera  in  their  housekeqiing ;  third,  one  or  two 
hundred  n^^o  renters,  croppers  and  standing  wages  bands, 
living  in  two  room  cabins  provided  by  the  landowner  free  ot 
rent;  and  here  one  finds  the  open  fire  place  for  cooking  and 
the  $pider  for  baking  bread,  and  the  scant  wardrobe  is  made  b; 
band.  Sometimes  one  plantation  will  fornish  all  the  negro 
children  tor  one  school,  the  school  term  being  from  November 
to  March  when  no  field  labor  is  needed,  and  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landowner  to  keep  a  good  school  boose  to  secure 
a  stead;,  respectable  class  of  labor  on  his  place. 

What  food  stuffs  the  n^^  raises  around  his  little  cabin 
in  bis  little  patch  allowed  r^kt  free,  his  family  eats: — bogs, 
poultry,  milk,  e^^  and  garden  truck ;  he  is  not  inclined  to  be 
a  merchant  of  his  wares.  The  woman  gets  her  pin  money  from 
her  work  in  the  field.  In  the  case  of  standing  wages  handa  and 
raters  without  horses,  the  negroes  go  to  town  in  the  plantation 
wagons  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  alt  plantations,  are  sent 
to  town  every  other  Saturday  to  keep  the  labor  satisfied.  These 
wagons,  two  or  four  horses,  start  out  from  the  plantation  as 
regularly  as  trains  on  Saturday  after  dinner  when  the  hands 
are  paid  off. 

The  Church  is  the  negro's  social  center,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer time  is  a  source  of  constant  demoralization  to  labor,  as 
a  negro  revival  at  a  church  within  10  miles  of  a  plantation  will 
empty  that  plantation  of  all  labor,  field  and  domestic — they've 
just  got  to  go ! 

The  malarial  climate  of  the  Sooth  does  not  woA  snch 
hardships  on  the  negro  in  rural  communities  as  on  the  white 
man,  because  to  a  certain  extent  he  seems  immune,  but  bis 
careless  habits,  make  him  a  constant  care  and  menace  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  cleanliness.  As  the  negro  generally  lives  in 
a  plantation  group,  this  matter  of  health  is  again  overlooked  by 
the  white  planter  for  his  own  protection.  The  big  house  is 
still  the  source  of  medical  supplies,  the  white  woman  is  still 
the  adviser,  counselor,  and  almoner  of  medicine  for  the  colored 
woman  in  time  of  sickness,  and  in  many  cases  the  plants 
makes  arrangements  with  the  village  doctor  to  respond  to  all 
n^To  calls  from  his  plantation,  the  planter  holding  bimsdf 
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financially  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  medical  at- 
tention to  his  plantation  hands. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  a  very  lai^  anbject,  for  rural 
life  in  the  Sonth  has  been  the  life  of  the  Bonth  for  bo  long  a 
time  that  we  are  all  mixed  op  with  it,  you  will  perceive  that 
we  have  a  bi-raeial  condition  to  consider — two  races  of  different 
degrees  of  ciTilization  and  yet  interdependent  npon  one  an- 
other for  their  life  and  welfare. 

The  high  prices  of  food  staffs  and  cotton  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  raised  the  standard  of  living  thronghoat  the  rural 
Sonth,  for  the  negro  as  veil  as  the  white  man. 

Education  is  the  topic  which  engrosses  the  attention  of 
both  races,  and  good  roads  are  connecting  the  country  side 
with  the  convenlencee  of  the  dties. 

We  see  vast  plantation  holdings,  great  tracts  of  undevd- 
oped  timber  lands  offering  large  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment in  a  section  of  the  conntry  accessible  to  the  great  centers 
of  population.  To  the  rnral  community  we  most  always  look 
for  the  replenJAing  of  our  centers  of  commerce  and  trade,  and 
the  mral  South  still  dominates  that  section,  and  so  we  see  the 
^'Bunny  South,"  a  vital  force  in  the  creation  of  America,  a  vital 
force  in  America  today,  and  a  vital  force  in  America  forever. 

"There's  faith  in  the  streams,  there's  hope  in  the  hills, 
there's  life  in  the  'Old  Land'  yet!" 

MOUNTAIN  REGIONS. 
mbs.  qui  b.  c.  allbn. 

Madah  Pbssidbnt  and  Mbhbesb  of  the  Convbntiom: 
Sural  conditionB  in  the  Mountain  State  of  West  Virgina  would 
be  much  improved  by  combining  the  smaller  schools  into  large 
schools  and  instituting  public  conveyance  for  scholars  from 
distant  localities.  By  thus  combining,  better  facilities  woold 
be  afforded  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  scioice  would  he  practicable. 

Thrift  is  a  potent  force  against  discontent  and  with  the 
thorough  training  of  l>oys  and  girls  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  we  arm  them  with  weapons  which  will  greatly  improve 
mral  c<HiditioQ8.  By  all  means,  if  possible,  teach  music  and 
drawing  and  the  slogan  "Back  to  Farm"  will  be  nnnecemary. 
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THE  'SEAS,  WEBT. 
MBS.  O.  P.  KIN8BX. 
UADAU    PRKIIOBNT    AND    HbUBUBS    OF    TH>    CONTBHTION-. 

In  all  times  poets  have  song  the  charnu  of  conntiy  life;  iti 
pnre  and  health-giving  air;  the  saperior  qnalitr  of  its  whole- 
some food;  "its  old  oaken  backet  all  dripping  with  coolness  as 
it  rose  from  the  well;"  the  mnsic  of  its  birds  and  beea;  its 
brooks  nmning  "in  and  out  with  here  and  there  a  grc^ling;" 
the  ddights  of  forest,  field  and  flowras,  "the  meadow,  the  or- 
chard, and  deep  tangled  wild  wood  and  erer;  loved  spot  which 
my  infancy  knew." 

With  this  picture  in  oar  minds,  the  reports  of  the  statisti- 
cians that  in  parts  of  our  country  the  farms  were  being  de- 
serted, and  that  in  some  of  the  best  farming  states  the  popula- 
tion, while  increasing  enormonsly  in  the  cities,  had  decreased 
in  the  rural  communities,  and  that  the  farmer's  boys  and  girls 
reused  to  stay  on  the  farms,  and  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  grown  ap  a  feeling  of  onrest  and  dissatisfaction,  aroused 
so  much  interest,  especially  among  thinhiTig  people,  that  our 
government  appointed  a  commission  to  secure  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  variooB  classes  of  persons  upon  the  economic, 
social  and  sanitary  conditions  in  American  Country  Life ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  certain  periodicals  and  farm  journals  sent 
ont  lists  of  questions  to  the  farmers'  wives  with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  opinions  along  these  same  lines. 

From  these  reports  and  observations  the  members  of  this 
Board  were  requested  to  give  a  kind  of  summary  of  conditions, 
the  states  assigned  to  me  being  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kraitucky 
and  Tennessee. 

From  the  data  obtained,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that,  except 
near  towns  and  cities,  the  homes  and  the  life  ia  rural  commu- 
nities is  far  from  ideal  and  that  the  shortest  road  to  refonu 
and  improvemraits  in  these  conditions  will  be  found  throu^^ 
the  schools  and  through  an  education  and  training  better 
suited  to  thdr  needs  than  the  kind  of  training  that  it  has  here- 
tofore been  their  privilege  to  receive. 

In  the  matter  of  homes  there  is  generally  a  great  lack  of 
room.  The  houses  are  far  too  small  for  the  number  of  occu- 
pants. They  are  often  unpainted  and  plain  to  the  point  of 
ugliness.    They  are  not  well  lighted,  they  are  cold  and  uneom- 
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fortable  and  inconrenient  To  rectnesta  for  snggestions  u  to 
additiona  or  improTemeQta  in  the  hoaee,  there  were  man;  calls 
for  porches,  for  ginks,  for  windows  and  for  bath-rooms. 

Many  of  the  replies  showed  a  great  lack  of  leisure,  of  Bleep, 
of  rest,  of  recreation.  In  man;  homes  there  is  for  the  women 
a  perpetual  round  of  work  b^;inning,  in  the  sammer,  as  early 
as  four  or  Ave  o'clock  and  ending  at  seven  or  eight  at  night, 
and  Bometimea  evea  later. 

In  many  places  r^alar  chorch  services  had  been  aban- 
doned, though  the  people  were  too  far  from  town  to  att^d  ser- 
vices  there.  In  a  few  communities  there  were  no  Stinday 
Bchools  and  in  many  commnnitles  the  condittons  of  the  roads 
in  winter  were  such  that  tiie  Bnnday  School  most  be  closed 
daring  that  season. 

The  large  majority  of  the  reports  state  that  the  schools 
are  taught  by  yoong  and  inexperienced  teachers,  whose  infin- 
ence  npon  the  children  and  the  community  is  of  no  permanent 
valna 

While  some  had  no  library,  the  majority  had  access  to 
the  libraries  in  the  nearby  towns,  though  few,  I  think,  availed 
thonsdves  at  its  privil^es. 

Their  outlook  on  life  was  never  broadened,  their  interests 
never  widened  or  deepened,  their  joy  in  life  never  heightened, 
by  concerts,  lectures  nor  any  form  of  entertainment. 

Their  daily  round  of  duties  permit  very  little  recreation 
and  few  outings  or  pleasure  trips,  one  woman  stating  that  in 
ei^teen  years  she  had  gone  away  from  home  but  once,  and 
then  was  accompanied  by  four  children. 

Very  few  of  the  women  were  members  of  clubs,  or  other 
organisations  of  women,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  social 
nature  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 

All  received  in  their  homes  one  or  more  papers  and  maga- 
dnes,  though  farm  Journals  formed  a  large  majority,  and  few 
were  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  home-maker. 

The  censns  of  1900  shows  that  oot  of  a  total  of  37,244,146 
women  and  girls  over  13,000,000  live  in  rural  districts  in  homes 
and  under  conditions  that  are  certainly  far  from  ideal,  yet  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  women  stated  their  preference  for  the  coun- 
try life  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  claiming  that  its 
independence  and  freedom  more  than  compensated  for  any  an- 
perlor  advantages  that  the  cities  and  towns  may  afFord. 
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BIVEB  STATES.     (Eansas  and  Oklahoma.) 
HB8.  WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSTON. 

Uadau  Pbesidbnt  and  MBHBBBa  OF  THE  Contbntion: 
The  conditioiis  in  theBe  two  "Biver  States"  are  eimllar;  botli 
are  new  western  States  where  farming  and  grazing  are  the 
principal  interest.  They  are  alike  too  in  moral  s^itimaLt; 
both  being  prohibition  states.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  wonMO 
folks  are  not  using  tin  cans  for  water  dippers  and  barbed  wire 
fences  for  clothes  lines.  The  farmer  not  having  to  use  his 
small  change  to  treat  his  friends  in  town  can  take  these  domes- 
tic conreniences  home  to  bis  wife. 

I  have  endeavored  through  letters,  traret,  and  with  the 
help  of  "The  Kansas  Farmer"  to  learn  something  of  the  true 
conditions  of  oar  farming  communities  and  learn  that  tele- 
phone and  rural  route  delivery  lines  cover  a  large  area  in  each 
state,  and  that  every  community  baa  its  charch  and  school- 
house,  these  two  coming  first,  and  then  the  telephone  bringing 
the  doctor,  business  man  and  the  friends  within  speaking  dis- 
tance and  aafe-guarding  against  loneliness  and  danger. 

The  many  rural  route  lines  enable  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  keep  abreast  with  the  carrot  ev^ts  of  the  day,  and 
clubs,  traveling  libraries  and  sometimes  social  centres  follow. 
There  is  now  at  least  one  library  station  in  every  county  but 
one  in  Kansas. 

lu  Oklahoma  one  river  furnishes  a  water  power  which 
cables  the  farmers  to  illuminate  with  electricity  all  of  the 
houses  and  roadways  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  Both 
states  have  large  oil  and  gas  fields,  supplying  country  and 
town  honses  with  heat  and  light 

In  the  more  sparsely  settled  counties  where  the  randies 
and  farms  are  very  lat^e  and  the  homes  widely  separated,  there 
are  no  doubt  lonely  wom^,  but  they  are  young  and  there  are 
no  wild  beast  or  savage  red  men  to  make  them  afraid.  Thdr 
minds  are  flUed  with  plans  and  dreams  for  the  future,  which 
the  abundant  crops  and  fatted  cattle  are  fast  bringing  true. 
Already  the  spring  wagon  is  giving  place  to  the  automobile  and 
distance  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

Each  state  has  its  agricultural  coll^;e.  The  one  in  Kansas 
is  noted  as  the  largest  in  the  world.    The  farma«*  sons  and 
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dan^ters  are  there  learning  farmiDg  and  home-making  from 
sdentiflc  principles  and  take  away  vith  their  diplomas  an  in- 
spiration for  better  conditions. 

And  since  this  inspiration  is  backed  b;  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  ideal  homes  and  commonitiea,  I  predict  that  soon 
onr  mralists  "The  HayBeeds"  of  a  few  7earB  since,  will  be  the 
aristocrats  of  this  land  of  oars. 

The  condition  to  be  met — the  present  need,  especiall;  for 
the  yoong— is  mental  dirersloa,  entertainm^t,  amusement; 
social  centers,  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  speUing 
matches  and  singing  schools  that  hare  ranished  and  left  noth- 
ing  better  in  their  place. 

THE  NOBTHERN  PLAINS. 

{Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Sonth  Dakota.) 
UBS.  QEOBOE  0.  WBLOH. 

Madam  Fbbbiobnt  and  Mbmbbbs  or  thb  Convention: 
How  I  wish  I  could  take  you  to  onr  Northern  Plains,  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  splendid  rolling  prairies,  emerald  now  with  the 
springing  grain  under  a  sky  as  bine  as  Italy's  own. 

In  the  farm  homes  dotting  these  plains  are  my  friends  and 
neighbors  to  whom  I  want  to  introduce  yon — they  have  no 
"hard  lock"  tale  to  tell  of  poverty  and  squalor,  although  the 
conditjona  differ  widely  from  very  poor  to  yery  good.  Everyone 
is  already  familiar  vrith  the  stories  of  the  poor  wives  who  have 
not  been  away  from  the  farm  for  five  or  tea  years.  There  are 
too  many  such  in  oar  Northern  Plains ;  these  pitiful  tales  are 
all  too  tme,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  tnith ;  to  get  at  that  it 
is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  worst,  but  the  best  conditions. 
The  best  are  especially  worthy  of  mention  because  thc^  indicate 
possibilities,  and  are  an  example  and  inspiration  to  those  not 
already  arrived  at  prosperity. 

While  there  are  still  to  be  found  one  room  sod  houses  shel- 
tering whole  families,  there  are  others  with  all  the  modem  con- 
veniences of  steam  heat,  good  plumbing,  electricity  for  light  and 
power,  telephones,  and  the  rural  postal  delivery  bringing  each 
day  from  the  outside  world,  papers,  books  and  magazines.  And 
these  are  not  amnsement  farms — ^playthings  for  the  rich,  bat 
the  fruit  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  betwe^  these  two  ex- 
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tremes  are  many  homes  of  moderate  meanB  where  conveniaicei 
and  iQxnriea  are  not  jet  possibly  but  where  there  is  wholesome, 
normal  living. 

The  great  factor  in  improving  mral  conditjons  is  education 
in  scientific  fanning,  and  in  the  states  that  X  am  representing 
there  are  excellent  educational  advantages  offered  to  the  yoong 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  make  this  a  business.  Each  state 
has  its  agricnltoral  college,  which  is  nsnally  a  department  of 
the  State  Universitr,  a  school  where  agricnltnre  and  its  kindred 
subjects  rank  with  the  technical  or  the  professional  courses. 
In  some  of  these  states  egricultural  coorses  are  offered  in  tiie 
high  schools,  and  the  toidency  is  to  dignify  the  business  of 
farming,  to  make  it  attractive  from  both  the  pleasurable  and 
the  practical  standpoint.  There  are  travelling  libraries 
equipped  not  onl;  with  books  for  entertainment,  but  books  in 
various  languages  for  instruction  on  subjects  or  rural  interest, 
and  these  libraries  go  to  the  verj  remotest  comers  of  the  state. 

While  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are  to  make  the  country 
homes  of  the  next  generation,  are  being  trained  in  the  practical 
and  poetical  phases  of  farm  life,  how  about  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  never  had  any  of  this  inspiration?  Especial- 
ly, how  about  the  mothers? 

The  women  who  have  answered  the  questions  in  the  rural 
conditions  inquiry,  are  agreed  that  the  farm  presents  great 
possibilities  for  happiness,  and  they  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  statements  that  they  would  ask  nothing  better  than  a  ru- 
ral life  (or  themselves  or  their  children,  affording  as  it  does  a 
sure  living,  peace,  quiet  and  independence,  if  th^  could  only 
have  a  littie  more  help  with  the  farm  work,  and  more  frequent 
chances  for  change  and  recreation.  They  rarely  complain  that 
their  work  is  too  hard,  but  only  of  its  dreary  monotony.  Moat 
of  the  farm  women  in  these  states  take  care  of  the  chickens, 
gardens,  and  the  milk  produced  on  the  farm,  even  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  absolute  need  of  it,  and  the  regret  at  losing 
these,  if  an  ezchai^e  were  made  to  city  living,  suggests  the 
conclusion  that  they  afford  agreeable  rather  than  unpleasant 
duties. 

The  criticism  that  our  women  often  have  to  woA  in  the 
fields,  and  that  such  work  is  degrading  is  met  by  the  reply  that 
it  depends  on  bow  they  work,  and  wh^  they  work,  wbetiier  it 
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IB  d^radiog  or  not.  It  would  be  d^rading  to  be  hamessed  to 
a  ploT  like  a  beast  of  bord^  as  tme  often  eeee  Tomai  in 
Earope,  bat  with  modem  macliinei7,  sacb  aB  every  farmer  of 
oar  Northern  Plains  has,  it  ma;  be  an  agreeable  and  healthfol 
change  from  hoasework — I  know  a  Wellealey  CoU^ie  gradaate 
who  often  drives  her  father's  big  bay  rake,  and  thinks  it  is  the 
best  sport  in  the  world.  I  know  many  girls  who  help  in  the 
harvest  in  pictnresqoe  son  bonnets  and  long  gloves,  who  find 
it  neither  too  hard  nor  lowering  to  their  self  respect 

I  have  fonnd  that  fraternal  Bodeties  afford  the  greatest  op- 
portonitieB  for  social  interconrse  for  oar  country  people.  Clabs 
— OB  we  know  them — are  infrequent.  The  varied  nationalities 
represented  in  new  states  present  no  common  ground  on  which 
people  of  widely  differing  habits  of  mind  and  modes  of  speech 
can  meet,  and  this  condition  and  the  lack  of  help  enhance  the 
difficalties  of  social  gatherings.  The  children  big  enough  to  be 
left  in  cha^e  are  at  school,  and  so  the  mother  is  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  wed  after  week  without  change,  and  her  life  is 
often  narrow  and  hard. 

What  can  be  done  to  give  her  a  little  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  that  might  be  hers? 

The  answer  to  this  is  the  answer  to  the  question  which  con- 
fronts every  one  who  is  striving  to  improve  social  conditions 
anywhere.  It  is  the  great  problem  of  work  and  the  "out  of 
workB,''  which  city  and  country  are  trying  alike  to  solve,  work- 
ing from  opposite  horns  of  the  dilemma.  With  thousands  of 
hands  begging  for  employment  at  one  end,  with  thouBanda  of 
jobs  b^glng  to  be  done  at  the  other,  it  is  not  creditable  to  oar 
perspicacity  or  initiation  that  we  have  not  discovered  some 
way  to  equalize  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor. 

We  are  already  educating  oar  country  youth  to  stay  on 
the  farm ;  what  we  need  farther  Ib  a  campaign  of  education  to 
destroy  the  lure  of  the  city,  to  teach  men  and  women  that 
there  is  plenty  of  work  under  wholesome  conditions  awaiting 
anyone  who  will  take  it,  that  those  who  cannot  go  the  pace  of 
the  city  can  find  pleasant,  profitable  living  where  there  is  time 
enough,  and  work  enough  for  every  one,  if  they  will  but  go 
back  to  the  soil. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  investigations  into  rural 
conditiong,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  have  changed  my 
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opinioi)  very  materially.  Life  is  Dot  bo  sordid  and  haid,  pov>- 
ert7  is  not  so  pinchiog  as  I  bad  expected.  That  it  is  narrow 
and  nnnecesaarily  colorless,  is  evident,  and  tbat  much  can  be 
done  to  brighten  it  is  certain,  hot  just  what  form  of  help  to 
offer  is  a  grave  question.  I  would  suggest  that  some  sort  of 
correspondence  by  more  fortunate  clnb  women  would  be  agree- 
able and  broadening.  Qovemment  aid  through  the  work  of 
the  Znstltate  Departm^it  of  the  Agricatural  Borean  can  be 
most  profitably  directed  to  helping  women.  Snggestionfl  for 
systematizing  work,  the  use  of  more  household  machinery,  and, 
above  all,  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  health  might  well  be 
taught  by  systematic  campaign  of  education.  The 
school  houses  might  be  made  social  craters  and  ot 
as  much  value  to  the  elders  as  to  tbe  children  of  a 
community.  In  many  of  our  market  towns  there  are  rest  rooms 
maintained  by  the  women's  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  thor  coun- 
try sisters ;  the  number  might  be  greatly  increased,  and  soda! 
features  added.  State  Fair  offers  a  grand  opportnni^  for  social 
service  and  in  Minnesota  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clnbs  has  for  years  offered  at  its  State  Fair,  splendid  classes  in 
household  arts,  and  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation,  to  the 
visiting  women  from  the  country. 

There  is  already  a  great  awakening  to  the  joys  of  country 
life,  we  club  women  may  help  very  greatly  to  "speed  the  day." 

PBAIBIE  STRETCHES. 

HB8.  HABBY  L.  KBEFB. 

Madah  Pbbsiddnt  and  Mbubbbs  or  thk  Convbntion: 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  bera  grouped  together  under  this 
division  and  in  some  wa^  this  is  a  natural  arrangement  1%e 
eastern  and  sontheafitem  part  of  Nebraska  is  geographically 
one  with  Iowa  in  soil,  surface  and  products  and  the  two  states 
are  allied  in  the  inhabitants.  Except  in  isolated  colonies,  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  came  from  the  eastern  a^'' 
central  states.  The  foreign  bom  settlers  come  almost  exdi 
sively  from  Ireland,  the  north  European  countries  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  northwest  portion  of  Nebraska,  embracing  the  '*\ug 
sixth"  Congressional  District  with  the  far  western  part,  ia 
grouped  geographically  with  eastern  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
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and  the  probleioB  of  the  farmer  there  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  farmer  in  the  fertile  and  popolooa  easteni  divi- 
fiion  of  this  section.   - 

Ererywhere  the  isolated  and  primitiTe  character  has  been 
the  greatest  drawback  to  rural  life.  To  those  who  have  de- 
pended always  upon  companionship  and  society  for  their  in- 
traests  and  enjoyment,  this  loneliness  is  intolerable.  Physical 
conditions  are  changing  this,  the  telephone,  the  mral  mail  de- 
Uyerj,  the  automobile  and  the  intemrban  are  bringing  the 
comforts  and  companionship  of  the  town  to  the  farm.  Among 
my  friends  are  farmers'  families  who  planned  ten  years  ago  to 
move  to  the  town  as  soon  as  a  competence  had  been  accamolat' 
ed  bnt  who  now  with  more  than  the  hoped  for  income  are  con- 
tent to  remain  on  the  farm,  the  active  management  having  been 
tamed  over  to  a  tenant  or  a  son,  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
the  conntry.  Farmers'  Institntea,  Teachers'  and  Patrons'  As- 
sociations, nei^borhood  clnbs  and  fraternal  orders  are  the 
generally  organized '  movemoits  of  promise  in  bettering  the 
social  conditions,  and  in  many  towns  the  Best  Boom  provid- 
ed sometimes  by  the  bnsineBs  men,  sometimes  by  the  Coonty 
Board  but  oftener  by  the  Woman's  Clubs,  gives  a  place  for 
rest  and  weekly  visits  to  the  farmers'  wives.  In  the  older  set- 
tled portions  of  these  states  the  farms  are  being  divided.  The 
high  price  of  land  is  driving  the  farmer  to  more  intaislve  col- 
tivation  and  this  will  continue  to  eliminate  the  more  disagree- 
able features  of  rural  life. 

Physical  conditions  have  improved  more  for  the  farmer 
than  for  hia  wife.  Laborers  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house 
are  difficult  to  secure,  but  household  workers  are  fewer  than 
men  helpers.  Even  the  poorest  farmer  has  the  machinery  con- 
sidered necessary  to  do  his  work  while  his  wife  labors  with  the 
most  primitive  tools.  Uecbanical  helps  aside  from  the  sew- 
ing machine  and  a  heavy  action  washing  machine  are  rare. 

The  state  universitieB  and  state  collies  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska with  their  thorough  equipment  and  high  professional 
standing  have  done  much  to  diange  rural  conditi<ms  in  these 
two  states.  The  high  schools  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebras- 
ka are  mentioned  with  special  favor  by  the  Department  at 
Washington  for  the  instmction  given  in  agriculture.  The  pro- 
portion of  farmer's  sons  and  daughters  taking  courses  in  &nr 
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imtittitioiis  of  higher  learning  is  verj  high  and  the  character 
of  their  Bcholarship  averages  abore  that  of  the  town  bred 
studente. 

As  ie  always  true  in  the  older  commnnitieB  of  onr  country, 
the  proportion  of  children  to  the  population  is  lover  in  the 
older  rural  districts  and  in  a  fev  instances  the  Townsliip 
school  has  been  organized.  In  western  Nebraska  where  homei 
are  separated  by  several  miles,  county  high  schools  sapply 
the  needed  hi^er  secondary  edacation  and  the  well  to  do 
rancher  often  provides  a  teacher  for  bis  own  cliildr^i  and 
those  of  his  tenants.  The  poor  settler  has  a  problem  in  the 
edncation  of  Itis  children  which  the  state  is  attempting  to  hdp^ 
him  solve. 

the  rockies, 
mbs.  fbank  n.  shigk. 

Madah  Pbbsidint  and  Mbmbbrs  of  thb  Convbntion: 
It  is  very  evident  that  each  section  of  ttiis  great  Country  mnst 
present  its  own  problems.  In  the  part  of  the  country  tndaded 
in  "The  Bockies"  we  find  fonr  types  of  rural  life — the  small 
town,  the  farm,  the  ranch,  and  the  mining  camp.  While  the, 
last  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  rural  community,  it  mnst  be  so 
considered  in  any  effort  to  brighten  the  Uvea  of  the  women 
who  are  removed  from  the  advantages  of  ci^  life. 

These  people  who  are  in  large  measare,  the  bmldnv  of 
tiie  West,  have  come  to  ns  from  the  more  thickly  settled 
States,  to  try  their  fortunes  onder  greatly  changed  conditions; 
and  one  of  the  great  hardships  that  faces  them  is  the  fact  that 
their  means  will  not  permit  their  first  experim^ts  at  farming 
— either  dry  farming  or  irrigated  farming — randiing,  or  min- 
ing, to  be  a  failure.  And  in  the  very  natnre  of  things,  a  fail- 
ore  is  too  often  made  the  first  year.  If  the  family  finances 
will  permit  the  partial  loss  of  the  first  year's  work,  and  if  the 
family  will  adopt  the  methods  proved  to  be  successful,  the  after 
years  will  be  brighter  and  will  not  be  shadowed  by  poverty. 
Pover^  in  the  West  is  a  removable  cause. 

Loneliness  is  a  second  problem  which  is  bdng  rapidly  met 
by  the  organization  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  foundation  of 
local  Libraries  in  the  towns  and  Traveling  Libraries  for  those 
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outside.  Cktlorado  baa  done  especlall;  good  work  with  her 
TrareUng  Libraiy  Boxes. 

The  third  caoBe  of  onliappiiieBB,  and  this  applies  flnt  and 
in  larger  measure  to  ranch  Uttt,  is  the  great  need  for  help  both 
in  the  honae  and  outside.  This  is  a  hard  trial  and  presses 
cmell^  on  the  honse-mother.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  at 
hand  for  this  condition. 

The  edncational  STStems  of  these  Western  States  take  into 
careful  consideratioQ  the  work  of  providing  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  farms  and  ranches.  The  number  of  school 
months  provided  for  a  given  nomber  of  children  varies  in  the 
different  school  districts.  In  a  broad  way  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  school  goes  to  the  child. 

The  Ghitrch  problem  is  not  so  simple  and  until  more  woric- 
ers  enter  the  field  of  Home  Missions  the  Church  cannot  be 
taken  to  the  homes — and  the  homes  are  aften  too  far  remored 
from  the  churches  to  permit  attendance.  To  make  that  clear, 
Wyoming  has  many  hundreds  of  ranch  homes  that  are  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  miles  from  any  church. 

For  the  most  part  our  people  are  hopeful  and  happy.  They 
came  into  this  mountain  re^on  expecting  difficulties  and  they 
have  no  complaints  to  make  that  their  problems  are  not  all 
solved.  They  had  the  grit  to  come  into  a  new  and  unsettled 
country  and  they  desire  to  stay.  Every  letter  from  the  "farm 
women"  of  the  Btatee  of  which  I  speak,  Colorado,  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  was  a  happy  letter.  Our  rural  problems  are  hope- 
ful. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  SHORES. 

MBS.  8ABAH  A.  BTAN8. 

Madam  Fbbsioint  and  Mbubbbs  or  thb  Oohtintion: 
Rural  conditions  in  the  North  Pacific  Shore  states  vary  just 
as  they  do  every  where  else,  and,  like  every  other  condition  of 
life,  are  governed  largely  by  the  individual,  hence  in  giving  our 
glimpses  it  must  be  at  the  class  and  not  at  the  individual. 

These  states  offer  a  diversity  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests,  and  the  farmer  here  differs  somewhat  from 
the  eastern  farmer  in  that  he  is  more  of  a  specialiat.  He  is 
either  a  wheat,  cattle,  fruit  or  dairy  farmer.    He  speeialiEeB 
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on  one  thing,  and  does  hie  work  with  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, or  onder  the  latest  and  most  modem  methods;  he 
seldom  attempts  to  derive  rerenne  from  the  hnndred-and-one 
little  things  that,  in  man;  dlfitricts,  are  made  b;  the  farmer** 
wife  and  haaled  to  the  comer  store  to  exchange  for  groceries. 
In  other  words,  His  farming  is  more  of  a  business  than  the  old 
idea  of  making  it  a  semi-domeatic  arrangement  This  relieves 
the  wife  of  mnch  of  the  dradger;  of  the  farm  and  pats  her  on 
the  same  business  footing  in  the  home,  as  the  professional 
man's  wife. 

With  rare  exceptiona,  oar  farmers  have  mral  mail  deliv- 
ery, farmer's  telephones,  and  very  often  electricity  for  light 
and  other  parposes.  The  roads  as  a  mle,  are  good,  and  the 
antomobile  is  fast  displacing  the  farm  horse. 

Oar  schools  of  higher  education  are  filled  with  the  children 
from  the  mral  districts,  and  many  farmers  move  into  town  in 
the  winter  that  their  children  may  have  better  edncational  ad- 
vantages. Oar  State  Agricaltural  Collie  enrolls  the  largest 
number  of  pnpila  of  any  school  in  the  state,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  farm  life  is  not  onattractive  to  oar  boys  and  girla, 
and  that  th^  are  choosing  to  become  educated  farmers. 

In  onr  smaller  towns  many  farmers'  wives  join  the 
women's  clubs  and  many  women  in  these  towns  are  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  them  to  do  so.  While  this  is  commendable,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  life  or  happiness  of  the  women,  (or  in 
these  states  the  Grange  is  a  great  educational  factor.  It  is 
perhaps,  the  only  secret  organization  in  ezisteQce  where  men 
and  women  meet  on  an  exact  equality.  In  it,  some  of  our  best 
legislation  originates,  and  the  probe  sinks  deep  into  every  pro- 
posed measure  that  effects  the  farmer:  here  the  conservation 
of  every  resource  is  discussed,  and  knowing  that  they  must 
enter  into  these  deliberations,  the  farmers'  wives  read  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  Grange  meetings,  once  or  twice  a 
month,  are  all-day  sessions,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  day 
given  over  to  social  pleasures;  the  yonng  people  enjoy  all  sorts 
of  healthful  sports,  and  even  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe,  while 
their  elders  discuss — not  jellies  and  jams,  pumpkins  and 
beets — but  the  prospect  of  parcel  post  delivery,  the  threatened 
increase  of  postage  on  magazines,  or  the  postal  savings  bank, 
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and  many  other  things  that  bring  comfort  or  enlightemnoit 
to  the  rural  home. 

The  much  mooted  mral  home,  frith  the  farmer's  wife  go- 
ing mad  in  her  desolate  BoUtnde,  is  not  a  part  of  the  mral 
conditions  of  any  section  of  the  North  Pacific  Bhore  States,  nn- 
less  the  indiridoal  elects  to  make  it  so. 

Note: — The  Editor  regreta  her  inability  to  obtain  reports  from 
«very  State. 
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THB  PBBSIDBNT,  1£HS.  PHILIP  N.  MOOBB,  IN  THE  OHAER. 

The  meeting  of  Wednesday  eveniiig,  May  18,  closed 
the  Tenth  Biennial  Convention.  It  was  the  "President's- 
Erening."  The  subject  was  "Twenty  Years  of  Betrospect 
and  Action."  There  were  addresses,  and  music  was  given 
bj  the  Scottish  Bite  Choir,  John  YoaUey,  Director,  ac- 
companied by  piano,  violia  and  'cello.  Eesolutiona  of 
thanks  for  courtesies  extended  were  passed.  A  beautiful 
flag  was  presented  to  Uie  General  Federation  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Woman's  Club;  a  Rookwood  vase  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Moore  in  a  farewell  address  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee;  stereopticon  pictures  of  preeidenta 
were  also  presented.  "America"  was  sung  by  the  audience 
in  closing. 

YESTERDAY— THE  MAGIC  MOTTO,  UNITY  IN 
DIVERSITY. 

MHS.   MAKT  B.  MUMFOBO,  PBNNSTLVANIA. 

Dbab  Fbibnds — Both  Old  and  New:  Yon  hare  assigned 
to  me  a  very  pleasant  though  somewhat  difficult  task,  to  tell 
the  story  of  twenty  crowded  years  in  twrakty  minutes.  I  am 
quite  aware  also  that  to  accept  this  place  on  the  evening's  pro- 
gram is  to  make  an  honest  confession  of  age,  since  it  is  only 
the  aged  who  are  proue  to— or  are  permitted  to  reminiBce 
And  they  must  guard  well  the  tongue  lest  they  become  not 
reminiscent,  but  garrulous.  I  trust  the  presiding  officer  will 
not  allow  me  to  exceed  my  time  limit,  not  for  your  sakes,  but 
for  mine  own  lest  I  diould  fail  of  my  pet  ambition,  which  is 
to  have  written  on  my  tombstone:  "She  never  bored  anybody."' 
You  have  doubtless  read  in  a  recent  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Deland's  de- 
lightful story  of  the  wife  whose  husband  said  to  her:  "Women 
cannot  ai^e.    They  always  become  at  once  so  personal."    To 
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which  she  relied  with  Bpirit,  "I  don't"  Bot  I  make  no  dli- 
dalmer,  I  intend  to  be  frankly  and  warmly  personal  in  my 
recollections  of  those  who  projected  and  developed  ovr  great 
Federation. 

Bince,  then,  I  am  cast  to  play  for  yon  the  role  of  a  "woman 
with  a  past"  (neing  a  flgore  borrowed  from  a  friend)  let  me 
omit  farther  preface  and  get  down  to  my  etory. 

As  yon  all  know,  it  was  Borosis  that  did  it — and  this  was 
qtiite  natural  since  Sorosis  has  always  been  "doing"  something 
— she  was  scarcely  oat  of  pinafores  when  she  b^an  to  have 
convictions  and  to  express  them,  too,  on  great  npsetting  topics 
like  the  need  of  dress  reform — and  while  she  stUl  wore  braids 
adown  her  back  she  planned  great  banqnets  where  brainy 
wom^i  were  wont  to  gather  and  to  which  she  also  invited 
men — aye,  and  compelled  them  to  keep  silence  while  she  did  all 
the  talking.  She  even  allowed  newspaper  reporters  at  her 
feasts  in  consequence  of  which  she  "got  herself  talked  about." 
Bat  conscious  of  her  own  integrity,  she  laaghed  at  scare  head- 
lines, and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Now,  of  course,  snch  a  precocious  maiden  as  this  one  could 
not  come  up  to  her  twentieth  birthday  without  seeking  to  make 
of  it  a  more  than  ordinary  occasion.  So  she  said  as  usual  "Go 
to — we  mast  do  something." 

Then  up  spoke  a  well-beloved  member  of  her  ranks,  that 
grand  woman  whose  brain  was  fine  as  gold,  whose  heart  was 
true  as  steel,  "Jennie  June"  (we  call  her  by  her  sweet  summer 
name  tonight),  and  she  counselled  that  Sorosis  could  do  no 
finer  or  worthier  thing  than  to  assemble  for  her  celebration 
that  fine  flower  of  the  womok  of  this  country,  who  had  sbowa 
that  they  had  brains  and  constructive  ability  enough  to  form 
themselves  into  women's  clnbs. 

Bo  Sorosis  sent  out  her  cards  of  greeting  and  invitation 
summoning  ninety-seven  clubs,  all  she  could  discover  in  the 
length  and  breadtii  of  the  land,  to  come  and  assist  in  her  cele- 
bration. I  fully  believe  future  chronicles  will  relate  that  that 
was  the  greatest  birthday  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now,  there  were  divers  clubs  living  in  quiet  seclusion  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Claiming  the  same  year  of  birth  as 
Sorosis  was  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  of  Boston.  This 
was  ot^anized  on  a  very  high  plane  of  culture  and  phitan- 
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tbropj,  including  in  its  membership  a  few  nice  old  moif  a 
sort  of  gnarantee  of  perfect  respectability.  It  was  in  deference 
to  this  male  element,  I  sappoae,  that  they  had  among  their 
stated  gatherings  a  monthly  feast  at  vhich  creature  comfort! 
were  dispensed,  baked  beans  and  brown  bread,  of  coarse,  and 
a  very  superior  qnality  of  escalloped  oysten. 

Copying  this  form  of  organJKation  Pbiladelphia  had  also 
formed  its  Woman's  Glnb.  Solid  wooden  shatters  protected 
it  from  the  outer  world,  and  the  aninitiated  might  not  soil 
its  immacnlate  white  marble  steps. 

Hnsbands  and  brothers  were  permitted  at  the  monthly 
teas,  bat  they  seldom  came.  The  viands  dispensed  did  not 
greatly  tempt  the  grosser  sex.  To  hare  its  name  mentioned  in 
the  daily  paper  wonld  give  a  dislocating  shndder  to  the  back- 
bone of  a  clab,  such  as  these. 

Into  these  strongholds  of  conservatism  came  the  startling 
invitation  from  Borosis,  all  done  np  in  glittering  white  and 
gold  as  I  remember  it,  bristling  with  the  spirit  of  the  ontside 
world,  suggesting  that  women  might  meet  in  the  open,  and 
hold  public  discussions,  or  set  forth  their  opinions  at  banqnetB, 
Inncfaeons,  receptions  or  dinners.  That  there  was  a  flattering 
in  the  dove-cotes  yon  may  well  believe.  Bfaoold  we  participate 
in  the  doings  of  this  flighty  sister  of  onrsT  Might  we  not  be 
chronicled  in  the  daily  papers  as  standing  for  progressive  ideas 
we  did  not  approve? 

Boston,  no  doabt,  took  counsel  of  her  saints,  recalled  tiiat 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  once  confessed  to  a  weakness  for 
pie,  and  that  Margaret  Faller  had  a  woman's  uataral  fondness 
for  pretty  clothes — and  as  the  staanch  Jalia  Ward  Howe  had 
come  safely  through  a  yoath  spent  in  New  York  City,  concluded 
that  she  might  be  relied  npon  to  withstand  the  blandishments 
of  Borosis.  They  sent  her  as  their  delegate.  From  oor  New 
Century  Clab  we  sent  a  very  conservative  worldii^,  and  a 
"dyed-in-the-wool"  Quaker,  whose  ancestors  had  paddled  np  tiie 
Delaware  with  William  P^m.  Now,  if  we  half  expected  these 
delegates  of  oors  to  come  home  loaded  with  captions  criticism, 
or  depreciation  of  their  hostess'  ambition,  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  great  idea  which  had  been  conceived  in 
the  alert  brain  of  oar  sister  clnb,  and  which  was  big  with  im- 
portance to  the  women  of  our  country,  so  dominated  th^ 
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thonghtB  that  tbey  brought  to  oe  only  this  stirring  meseage: 
"The  Glnl»  of  the  whole  United  Btatee  are  to  be  federated.  If 
we  would  keep  step  with  the  onward  march  of  erente,  ve  mnat 
join  in  the  procession." 

What  happened  to  Boston  was  never  full;  nnderstood,  bat 
yon  know  the  old  saying:  "Yon  can  always  tell  a  Boatoa 
woman — bnt  yon  cannot  tell  her  much." 

Maybe  Borosis  told  her  too  much  for  she  hesitated,  thoogh 
happily  for  all  of  ns  not  for  long,  and  what  the  Federation 
idea  can  do  backed  up  by  the  brain  and  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land we  all  felt  as  we  passed  through  that  wonderful  Biennial 
in  Boston  two  years  aga 

Happily  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  a  del^ate  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation,  held  in  New  York,  April  23rd  to  26th,. 
1890. 

Looking  back  throagh  the  haze  of  twenty  years,  I  ask  my- 
self what  are  the  impressions  which  still  abide  with  me  of  that 
initial  meeting,  and  of  these  I  reckon  as  most  important  the 
revelation  we  clnb  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
were  to  each  other.  As  one  and  another  appeared  apon  the 
platform  to  give  her  club  report  we  nudged  the  neighbor  next 
to  ns  with  sarpriaed  delight— "Isn't  she  clever?"  "What  wit!" 
"How  graceful!"  "What  sonnd  common  sense!"  Today  fem- 
inine ability  does  not  sorprise  us.  We  expect  it  of  club  women, 
but  in  that  earlier  day  each  one  gave  ns  a  new  and  pecnliar 
joy.  It  was  a  notable  gathering.  There  was  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst  from  far  oS  California,  whose  sweet  Madonna  face 
presaged  perhaps  the  great  work  she  was  to  do  for  motherhood 
a  little  later  on. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods  of  Massachosetts,  alert  resource- 
ful, suggestive,  who  first  proposed  the  gift  of  the  loving  cup 
presented  to  Sorosis  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 

May  Wright  Bewail,  of  Indiana,  elegant  in  dress  and  bear- 
ing, polished  in  diction,  clever  in  debate,  fertile  in  resource. 

Mrs,  Harriet  Robinson  of  Maiden,  Massacfansetts,  staunch, 
practical,  who  tried  to  keep  ns  up  to  the  little  we  had  ever 
learned  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice.  We  swallowed  her 
decisons  with  open-mouthed  wonder  that  one  small  head  coulA 
cany  all  she  knew. 

The  whole  convention  fell  at  the  feet  of  two  charming 
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SoDtberuers,  Miss  Temple  and  Mrs.  McEjimer,  of  Tetmessee, 
who  gare  us  the  first  evidence  of  the  power  tbe  gradoos  and 
practical  Southern  woman  is  to  be  in  the  work  falling  to  the 
united  womanhood  of  this  great  reconstmcted  coontry.  To 
those  of  OS  who  had  been  through  the  bitterness  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  sound  of  those  soft  Southern  voices  gave  ns  a  thrill 
of  assurance.  Now,  we  knew  tmly  that  "Tennessee  was  in  the 
Union,"  and  brooding  over  all  onr  deliberattons  was  tbe  bean- 
tifnl  president  of  Soroeis,  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  Olynes,  who  ^es 
had  the  gentle  serious  look  of  a  child  who  has  wandered  in  from 
a  dream  world  somewhere;  whose  el^ance  and  charm  of  voice 
and  manner  made  of  that  ugly  stage  a  very  drawingroom  of 
grace  and  refinemoit  From  her  lips  fell  quite  unconsclooaly 
the  words  now  graven  on  the  hearts  of  a  million  federated 
women.  As  she  closed  her  little  speech  on  taking  the  chair,  she 
said,  "We  look  for  unity,  but  unity  in  diversity,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  for  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  women 
throughout  the  world." 

Our  second  source  of  surprise  was  in  the  great  amoont  of 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  since  the  birthday  party 
of  the  year  before.  The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  then, 
bad  canvassed  every  state  in  the  Union  searching  out  the 
Women's  Clubs,  and  had  even  penetrated  foreign  lands.  As  a 
consequence  of  its  correspondence,  sixty  clnbs  represoiting 
sevente^  states  had  united  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  Committee  had  held  thirteen  meetings  and 
were  able  to  present  the  draft  of  a  Constitution.  We  have 
tinkered  that  old  instmment  almost  beyond  recognition;  its 
a  never  ending  delight  to  a  clnb  woman  to  fuss  with  by-laws 
and  rules ;  but  on  reviewing  the  old  formulas  and  the  new,  one 
is  interested  to  see  how  fully  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  first 
draft  are  found  in  the  rulings  which  govern  ns  today. 

From  this  modest  be^nning  the  Federation  has  troddai 
Its  way  gloriously,  but  it  has  had  its  slippery  places,  its  hills 
of  difficulty,  its  lions  in  the  path.  Scarcely  was  the  young 
organization  started  on  her  course  than  a  sister  socie^,  Ote 
National  Council  of  Wom^i  besought  her  to  come  and  nestle 
under  her  wing.  But  the  Federation  found  a  Washington  in 
her  first  president,  who  counselled  that  she  "make  no  entang- 
ling alliances,"  bnt  work  ont  her  own  salvation  albeit  it  mi^t 
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be  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  meant  reel  courage  to  maintain 
this  stand  against  so  Bednctire  a  pleader  as  May  Wright 
Sewall,  bnt  at  Chicago  the  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  the 
little  maid  trudged  on  alone. 

At  Philadelphia  the  growing  child  was  fonnd  to  need 
schooling,  and  her  lessons  in  reo^anlzation  b^an  at  Lonis- 
Tille,  she  had  for  the  first  time  to  learn  the  discipline  of  choice. 
A  lesson  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  fnlly  accepted  yet,  for  the  de- 
partment system  first  adopted  at  Lonisrille,  thongh  continued 
np  to  this  time,  has  always  met  with  considerable  protest  It 
seems  to  be  hard  for  woman  to  leazn  that  in  the  new  great 
world  of  social  endeavor  recently  opened  np  to  her  she  most 
make  her  choice  of  effort  She  can  neither  glean  in  all  fields 
or  feast  at  all  tables  which  make  their  sedactire  appeal  to  her 
mind  and  heart. 

At  Denver,  the  yonng  Federation  set  her  foot  eqaarely  np- 
on  the  snggestion  that  a  par^  using  political  methods  of  cam- 
paigning could  carry  its  candidate  into  the  presidential  chair. 

At  Milwaukee,  she  announced  her  policy  of  retaining  the 
ludiTidual  club  as  a  direct  member  of  the  general  organization. 

At  Los  AngeloB  she  proclaimed  her  conviction  that  the 
Federation  should  maintain  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number;  that  liie  close  union  of  the  intelli- 
gent women  of  the  whole  country  was  of  primary  importance, 
wliile  lesser  issues  might  be  left  to  the  adjustment  of  time  and 
of  wiser  generations  to  com& 

If  at  St  Louia,  St  Paul,  and  Boston  no  great  question  of 
policy  has  agitated  the  convention,  it  is  probably  but  the  luU 
which  precedes  Bome  new  enunciation  of  important  advance,  for 
no  human  body  but  has  its  growing  pains  as  it  pushes  on  to 
maturity. 

If  this  Federation  has  made  its  development  wisely  it  is 
because  it  has  been  mothered  by  great  women.  Six  presidents 
it  has  had,  all  of  them  of  exceptional  character  and  abili^. 
The  first,  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,  happily  for  us,  was  a 
woman  of  unlimited  vision.  Bom  of  a  race  of  echolars  and 
I^iiloeophers,  she  was  incapable  of  a  mean  or  narrow  view. 
She  bad  the  imagination  of  the  broad  west  tempered  by  family 
traditions  laid  in  the  best  stock  of  the  Bast  With  unerring 
impulse  the  first  convention  turned  to  her  as  its  leader.    With 
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warm  heart  and  glad  hand  she  greeted  erery  timid  dob,  which 
asked  with  new-bom  cnriositT'  what  might  be  the  meaning  of 
this  newly  formed  organization  for  womrak.  At  h»  own  ex- 
pense  she  traveled  East  and  West  over  onr  great  country  greet- 
ing such  clubs  as  had  joined  tlie  new  enterprise,  and  awaken- 
ing interest  in  many  more.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the  in- 
fant under  her  fostering  care  was  to  her  a  continuous  marvel 
and  delight.  In  1893  after  the  Chicago  Fair,  she  wrote  to  me, 
"I  tliinlt  it  is  possible  we  may  in  time  have  as  many  as  five 
hundred  clubs  in  the  Federation.  It  is  glorious,  but  the 
tiiouj^t  of  BO  many  stagers  me."  For  Mrs.  Brown  had  not 
conceived  of  anydiing  more  than  the  periodical  assembling  ot 
a  loosely  bound  group  of  individual  clubs.  But  her  successor, 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  with  the  same  spiritual  grasp  and 
breadth  of  vision  had  the  practical  advantage  of  close  associa- 
tion with  the  great  achievement  of  women  in  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, and  she  was  quick  to  see  that  we  must  o^anise  tm 
local  as  well  as  general  lines,  if  we  would  form  a  compact  and 
permanent  body;  under  her  guidance  state  federations  were 
rapidly  formed. 

With  our  third  president,  Mrs.  Lowe  of  Georgia,  came  a 
great  awakening  of  interest  in  the  Bouthem  States,  and  one 
after  another  th^  swung  into  line  and  took  their  places  in  the 
great  American  Sisterhood. 

The  fourth  in  office,  Mrs.  Dimies  T.  Denison,  with  won- 
drous grace  and  dignity  introdnced  the  rapidly  maturing  young 
society  to  the  assembled  world  at  the  St  Louis  ExpoaitioQ  in 
1896. 

And  then  there  came  to  the  presidokcy  one  whom  we  like 
to  think  of  aa  the  great  type  of  forceful  American  womanhood, 
a  happy  combination  of  East  and  West,  of  warm  heart,  but 
cool  blood,  full  of  mother  wit  and  sanctified  common-sense^ 
whom  we  all  have  known  and  loved  and  have  been  prond  to 
call  our  president — ^Mrs.  Barah  Piatt  Decker. 

Of  our  present  well-beloved  leader  it  must  remain  for  fu- 
ture historians  to  speak,  but  she  cannot  be  omitted  from  tiiis 
record  since  she  is  woven  into  all  the  memories  of  this  organi- 
sation. I  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  Federation  without  Mn. 
Moore  in  it  somewhere.  During  the  biennial  at  Chicago  in 
1892,  a  little  woman  spoke  with  modest  air  but  strong  ctHivie- 
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tion  of  the  value  of  higher  education  to  vomeii.  She  was  one 
of  rnanr  who  took  part  io  that  conference,  most  of  them  pre- 
vional;  unknown  to  the  world  or  to  each  other.  Bnt  those  who 
sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  took  note  of  the  modest  apeakor 
and  soon  after  we  find  her  In  their  conncils,  serving  in  man; 
ofBces  and  always  with  a  faithfalness  and  competence  difficult 
to  excel.  I  like  to  think  that  in  her  we  enjoy  tiie  real  first 
fniits  of  the  Federation  spirit.  Does  not  her  work  teach  tw, 
that  it  is  not  by  chance  or  simple  favor  that  we  most  select 
car  leader,  but  through  knowledge  of  her  abili^,  her  dero- 
tioQ,  her  capacity  for  great  self-sacrifice. 

The  social  side  of  the  Federation  has  perhaps  found  hi^er 
ezpreesion  at  the  local  meetings  of  Board  and  Council,  than 
In  our  very  large  biennial  galberings.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  at  Orange,  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

It  was  a  new  departure  in  club  life  and  a  fresh  revelation 
of  women  to  each  other. 

A  banquet  was  given  in  oar  honor  by  the  great  scientist 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  Iiis  charming  wife.  All  the  responses 
to  the  toasts  were  made  by  the  sex  that  usually  sits  in  silence 
at  the  festal  board.  It  was  an  experience  unique  to  most  of 
us,  and  nobody  knew  what  it  all  might  portend  except  the 
sphinx,  who  was  made  of  ice  and  adorned  tbe  center  of  the 
table,  and  as  usual  she  wouldn't  tell. 

The  beautiful  room  glowing  with  blossoms  of  orange  and 
yellow  is  still  an  unfaded  vision  in  the  memory  and  equally 
vivid  is  the  recollection  of  the  visit  to  the  workshops  of  the 
great  wizard,  and  my  vain  endeavor  to  understand  his  careful 
explanations  of  how  he  chained  the  lightning  and  bent  it  to 
his  will. 

One  lingers  with  wistful  pleasure  over  all  those  early  board 
and  council  meetings  held  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country.  At  the  bouse  beautiful  of  Hrs.  Ralph  Emerson,  at 
Bockford,  Illinois,  in  1892,  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893 ;  at  St  Louis  in  1894,  and  at  Atlanta  during  the 
Exposition  of  1895.  All  these  occasions  of  graceful  inter-state 
courtesies  and  Interchai^te  of  vital  thought  mark  red-letter 
days  in  the  lives  of  those  privll^ed  to  attend  them.  With  the 
meetings  at  Louisville  my  personal  connection  with  them 
ceased.    No  doubt  th^  are  still  times  of  rare  enjoyment,  but 
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yoa  will  pardon  me  if  I  feel  a  gentle  pity  for  yon,  vho  did  not 
know  the  joy  of  tbose  early  days,  when  the  clab  world  was  in 
itB  Bpring  time  and  every  day  brought  the  discovery  of  a  fresh 
delight  LB  the  diversity  of  oor  unity. 

How  glad  I  Bhould  be,  did  time  permit,  to  say  one  word  in 
praise  of  those  who  bare  served  as  bo  faithfully  on  board  and 
committee.  They  may  be  fotmd  in  nearly  every  state,  and 
are  loyal  still  tboogh  perhaps  not  always  able  to  attend  bien- 
nial meetings.  It  is  a  long  roll  of  gracious  womanhood.  Two, 
who  years  since  passed  on,  I  must  stop  to  mention  with  a 
tear — Anna  Longstreth,  of  Philadelphia  and  Barah  V.  Cooper, 
of  San  Francisco. 

How  have  we  grown  in  siee,  in  knowledge,  in  power ;  in  size 
from  siity  clubs  representing  seventeen  states  in  1890,  to  near- 
ly 1,000  clubs,  forty-seven  State  Federations  and  many  for- 
eign societies. 

In  knowledge  from  simple  Interest  in  club  management  to 
the  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  Let  us  go  back  to  early  bien- 
nials and  see  what  subjects  invited  our  attention.  They  were 
anch  as  these: 

"Comparative  value  of  oral  and  written  addresses. 

How  far  should  home  talent  be  cultivated  in  clubs? 

Should  we  own  club  houses  T 

Should  we  engage  in  philanthropic  work? 

Should  clubs  become  so  expoisive  that  women  of  small 
means  are  obliged  to  retire  from  them? 

What  is  the  best  bonr  for  meeting — ten  in  the  morning  or 
three  in  lie  afternoon?" 

Compare  topics  like  these  with  the  program  of  this  Bien- 
nial covering  the  great  problems  of  social  advancement,  and 
see  how  our  horizon  has  widened  until  we  touch  upon  the 
problems  of  government  and  the  province  of  state  craft. 

And  yet — pardon  me  if  I  say  it — we  are  only  half  awake,  I 
wish  I  could  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  thiB  remem- 
brance to  a  realization  of  the  great  opportunity  set  before  you, 
who  are  to  follow  in  the  path  which  we  have  broken. 

But  'tis  not  for  me  to  propfae^.  It  is  the  young  who  most 
see  the  vision  and  follow  it.    The  old  may  but  "dream  dreanu." 
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TODAY.     IT'S  SPIRIT  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 
MBS.  J.  L.  WA8HBDBN,  MINNESOTA. 

Madam  Pbbisiiibmt  and  Mbmbbbb  or  ^raa  Convention: 
A  disttngDished  speaker  faaa  dealt  with  the  past,  a  diatin- 
gnished  speaker  will  talk  of  the  future.  I  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  president  that  I  wished  to  consume  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  time  that  might  be  giren  to  them;  hence,  withont  de- 
preciatory preface,  let  me  b^n  at  once  by  asking  a  few  perti- 
nent qneetionB,  careful  consideration  of  which  may  be  profit- 
able, even  if  yon  do  not  agree  with  tiie  answers  suggested. 
Women's  Federations  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  can  jnstiy  be  charged  with  being  prejudiced, 
nndnly  partial  or  over  enthneiastic,  if  I  say  that  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  more  powerful  or  inflaential  voluntary  association, 
working  for  the  betterment  or  r^orm  of  conditions  in  the 
social  organism  than  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

What  is  the  present  nature  and  spirit  of  the  oi^anization? 
How  does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  past?  What  are  the 
aonrces  of  its  strength  ?  What  its  weakness  and  the  dangers, 
if  any,  which  menace  it? 

First.    The  nature  of  the  organization. 

Is  it  an  organization  for  self  culture?  Yes.  Is  it  an  edu- 
cational association?  Yes.  Is  it  a  reform  body?  Yes.  Is  it 
an  industrial  and  economic  organization?  Yes.  And  becanse 
it  is  all  of  these  and  more,  and  becanse  it  is  some  of  them  exclu- 
sively,  it  is  unique  and  it  is  strong. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  club  movement,  before  federation 
was  dreamed  of  by  poets,  or  suggested  by  philosophers,  a  club 
was  a  littie  group  of  women  who  had  come  together,  not  be- 
canse tbC7  recognized  the  power  which  might  inhere  in  organi- 
sation, but  from  a  social  instinct — a  grouping  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  help  in  their  efforts  toward  self  improvemoit. 

Later,  when  the  idea  of  federation  first  took  root,  the  pur- 
pose was  still  littie  different,  the  main  thought  being  help  for 
the  individual  member. 

Federation  offered  her  wider  opportunities  and  experi- 
ences, a  more  extended  ontiook,  and  association  with  women 
of  other  localities,  having  different  points  of  view  on  various 
matters. 
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I  am  mentioning  this  early  poiod  of  federation  and  em- 
pbaaiEing  its  tlien  main  purpose  merely  to  make  more  clear  its 
contrast  to  the  present  oi^onization,  with  its  many  depart- 
ments of  work  for  improTement  and  reform  in  matters  most 
varied  in  their  nature  and  extended  in  their  scope;  and  to 
direct  attention  to  the  present  broader  and  more  inclnsiTe 
spirit  of  the  organization. 

Bat  let  me  ask,  baa  the  original  purpose  been  discarded? 
Is  the  ultimate  unit  no  longer  the  study  club,  whose  main  ob- 
ject is  the  education  and  improvement  of  its  members? 

To  this  question  I  think  that  we  must  answer  candidly 
and  fearlessly  that  while,  as  a  federation,  there  have  been  tak- 
en on  many  kinds  of  altruistic  and  reform  work,  made  possible 
by  its  collective  strength  and  influence,  yet  the  ultimate  unit 
is  still  the  study  clnb  whose  chief  object  continues  the  same  as 
twenty  years  ago.  This  is  true  at  least  of  the  greatest  number. 
Therein  lies  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  struigth  to  the  organisa- 
tion. The  ultimate  units  are  study  clubs — self  culture  clubs, 
if  yon  will,  though  the  word  has  been  severely  treated  and  can 
no  longer  take  Itself  seriously — clubs  which  carry  a  member- 
ship, a  large  proportion  of  which  are  either  luke-warm  or  even 
indifferent  as  to  the  work  for  general  edncation,  philanthropy 
and  reform  undertaken  by  the  federation. 

Perhaps  the  statement  is  not  pleasing  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  membership  is  indifferent  to  the  serious  problems 
over  which  our  committees  are  struggling  and  with  which  th» 
main  part  of  our  program  here  is  concerned.  But  is  it  not 
true?    And  does  it  make  any  real  difference  in  our  strength? 

Every  member  of  a  federated  club,  however  indifferent — 
every  federated  club,  whatever  its  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  the  whole  body,  counts  for  Qumbers — and  their  affirm- 
ative m/Iuence  may  be  secured.  They  add  to  our  strength, 
Th^  belong  to  us — a  federation  reserve  if  yon  please.  Tet 
they  themselves,  many  of  tliem,  are  merely  little  study  circles, 
tbdr  only  concession  to  the  prevailing  spirit  being  their  mem- 
bership in  the  state  federation. 

Remember  this  charitably,  committee  chairmen,  when  dis- 
couraged by  yonr  failure  to  get  satisfactory  responses  to  ques- 
tions put  to  individual  clubs  as  to  work  done  for  civics,  for 
forestry,  for  civil  service  reform  and  the  like.    I  am  not  oflbr- 
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ing  an  excuse  for  tbe  president  or  aecretar;  who  faila  to  an- 
swer yotir  lettera.  That  is  an  in^cnsable  breach  of  good  man- 
nen.  Bat  joq  can  overlook  unsatiBfactor;  replies  from  the 
little  clab,  which  has  not  yet  grown  to  tbe  point  where  these 
broader  interests  have  become  a  natural  part  of  its  develop- 
ment Saeh  clubs  have  the  spirit  of  federation  only  in  its  low- 
est form,  bnt  ve  most  admit  not  an  oncommon  form. 

Other  clnbfl  while  pursuing  systematically  some  course  of 
study  or  lectures,  at  the  same  time  and  without  injury  to 
their  r^^ar  work,  consistently  devote  a  part  of  each  program 
to  the  consideration  of  federation  problems  and  policies.  The 
nature  of  their  study  programs  too  has  doubtless  been  some 
what  modified  by  their  interest  in  these  matters. 

There  is  less  time  spent  than  formerly  in  delving  into  the 
remote  past  or  pondering  over  the  meaning  of  some  hazy  sen- 
tence of  Browning  (our  favorite  straw  man).  The  club  pro- 
gram of  twenty  years  ago  certainly  sounded  very  learned.  To- 
day, impelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  federation,  many  of  our  clubs 
are  interested  in  vital  cnrrrat  subjects,  the  study  and  con- 
sideration of  which  make  for  better  living,  better  citizenship 
and  improvement  in  our  social,  civil  and  educational  institu- 
tions. If  federation  had  done  nothing  more  than  turn  our 
attention  to  these  practical  subjects  for  our  own  individual 
good,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence. 

What  more  valuable  or  necessary  knowledge  can  a  man  or 
woman  have  than  to  know  how  to  live  wisely  and  well  in  the 
world  of  here  and  now?  For  this  is  man's  world  and  he  has 
to  live  in  it ;  nor  does  he  bring  to  it  even  the  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  his  brute  brothers.  Everything  must  be  acquired. 
Above  all  he  has  to  learn  and  know  himself  and  his  place  in 
the  civilization  into  which  he  is  bom  and  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  help  to  develop  in  a  still  higher  degree. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  the  federation  has  inspired  many  in- 
dividual clubs  to  an  active  xsse  of  their  collective  and  organized 
power,  as  is  shown  by  their  committees  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  the  same  as  those  of  the  General  Federation,  due 
largely  to  the  wise  recommendation  of  one  of  our  recait  presi- 
dents. 

To  such  clubs  we  may  hopefully  look  for  leaders  in  the 
work  of  the  federation,  leaders  who,  from  their  past  training. 
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&re  able  to  get  a  vision  of  the  fotnre  and  seize  the  opportnnit; 
of  the  present.  Programs  of  all  oTir  federations,  District, 
State  and  General,  have  undergone  perhaps  as  much  change  in 
character  as  bare  those  of  individual  clabs. 

Reports  to  these  meetings  from  clubs,  as  to  their  coDraes 
and  methods  of  stnd;,  time  of  meeting,  etc.,  have  in  great  meas- 
nre  given  wa;  to  enconra^ing  acconnte  of  broader  work  in 
vhicfa  the  collective  effort  of  the  organization  has  bem  em- 
ployed. 

But  still,  I  again  say,  that  one  of  the  great  sonrces  of 
onr  strength  is  the  fact  that  clnbs  have  aims  and  porposea 
beside  those  which  engross  the  attention  at  Federation  meet- 
ings. In  these  are  to  be  found  the  canses  for  their  individual 
existence  and  the  guaranty  of  their  perpetuity. 

Enthusiasm  for  reform  waxes  and  wanes,  causes  are  won 
and  lost.  It  is  sometimes  difBcnlt  to  hold  an  organisation  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  repeated  failure  to  attain  the  object 
sought;  but  the  strong  basis  of  self  interest  supporting  our 
constituent  clubs,  is  a  rock  upon  which  we  may  rest  wba 
discouraged  in  a  losing  cause,  a  bulwark  for  the  permanaice 
of  organization  and  a  nucleus  of  strength  for  future  collective 
work. 

Another  source  of  strength  to  this  oi^anization  is  the  var- 
ied nature  of  its  public  activity.  With  all  the  different  lina 
of  work  provided  through  the  various  committeea  of  the  federa- 
tion, one  must  indeed  be  difBcult  to  please  who  will  not  con- 
cede that  some  of  them  at  least  are  worth  while.  Then  too, 
this  variety  of  purpose  gives  our  members  littie  chance  of  be- 
coming cranks  and  fanatics  on  any  one  reform ;  or  of  being  sub- 
jected to  such  accusation.  Crankt  are  said  to  be  necessary  to 
the  lifting  work  of  the  world,  but  few  of  us  desire  to  earn  the 
title ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  when  one's  eyes  are  fixed  on  some 
particular  reform  and  every  effort  is  bent  toward  its  accom- 
plishment, not  to  become  onesided. 

Public  questions  must  be  studied  from  every  point  of  vier; 
for  instance,  that  mmt  intricate  of  problems,  arising  from  the 
relation  of  capital  and  labor,  including  child  labor,  must  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint,  not  only  of  both  the  an- 
ployer  and  the  employed,  but  of  general  society,  in  order  to  see 
clearly  and  consider  intelligentiy  the  contentions  of  those  who 
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ma;  be  selflehly  intereflted.  Please  do  not  think  Uiat  we  as- 
Bnme  to  have  done  thia ;  bnt  the  wise  arrangement  of  the  Qes- 
eral  FederatioD  b;  wliich  many  linea  of  work  are  taken  up 
through  the  agency  of  its  various  committees,  together  with 
the  fraternal  connection  of  this  organization  with  other  bodies 
formed  each  for  some  specific  purpose,  has  given  to  its  mem- 
bers a  better  opportunity  for  the  all  around  consideratioii  of 
many  different  subjects  tiian  would  be  pwsible  were  its  efforts 
coDflned  to  any  particular  object. 

A  third  source  of  strength  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
attempted  by  this  organization.  Consider  for  a  moment  its 
various  committees — Education,  Art,  Literature,  Library  Ei- 
teiision,  HonaehoM  Economics,  Civics,  Civil  Service  B^orm, 
Forestry,  Industrial  and  Child  Labor,  L^islative,  Pure  Food, 
Beciprocity.  Is  there  a  subject  among  them  which  has  two 
Intimate  sides,  in  the  ranks  of  both  of  which  are  to  be  found 
thoughtful,  conscientious,  disinterested  people  7  Of  course  we 
most  give  a  broad  interpretation  to  the  word  "thoughtful."  It 
mnst  also  mean  stadious  of  the  subject — enlightened;  and  "dis- 
interested" must  mean  without  se^sh  interest.  Examine  the 
different  subjects  covered  by  these  committees  in  tiiis  light  and 
by  this  test  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  as  to  none  of  than 
is  there  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  enlightened, 
consdentioDS,  public  spirited  people.  Ton  may  cite  "Fores- 
try" as  an  exception,  as  a  subject  about  which  there  is  an 
honest  difleraice  of  opinion;  you  may  bring  whole  reams  of 
newspapers  to  me  filled  with  the  BallingerPinchot  contro- 
versy by  way  of  proof;  but  when  all  extraneous  matter  is  re- 
moved and  the  words  thoughtful  and  disinteretted  given  th^r 
proper  emphasis,  you  will  not  find  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  existing  as  to  the  necessity  for  properly  conserving  our 
forests  and  all  other  natural  resources;  but  rather  differences 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  used  to  accomplish  the  ultimate 
object 

Child  Labor  is  another  subject  about  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  decided  difference  of  opinion ;  otherwise  why  have  we 
not  been  able  to  do  away  with  the  evil  and  eliminate  the  wrong 
to  the  children  of  today  and  to  those  yet  unborn?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  those  who  are  selfishly  interested? 
Of  those  who,  either  as  employers  or  parents,  desire  the  benefit 
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of  child  latwr?  There  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
thonghtfn],  disintereeted  people  as  to  the  fact  of  the  evil  or 
the  wisdom  of  its  removal.  It  ma;  be  inqnired  "Wh;  do  we 
not  have  committees  on  Religion,  Politics,  Woman  Suffrage  or 
Temperance?"  I  assume  that  it  is  either  because  there  are 
honest  differ^ces  of  opinion  concerning  these  subjects  among 
thonghtfnl  people,  or  else  perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come, 
if  it  ever  shall,  when  it  is  wise  to  take  them  np  dlrectl;.  Re- 
ligion and  creeds  are  as  yet  closely  interwoven.  Direct  ai> 
trance  into  the  field  of  politics  leads  into  partiaaniam.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  about  suffrage;  and  temperance 
means  a  different  thing  to  different  persons.  A  role  of  con- 
duct for  all  may  not  be  wisely  evolved  from  a  rule  that  is  salu- 
tary for  an  indiTidiial. 

Tb«%  is  no  lack  of  religions  bodies,  political  organizations, 
temperance  and  suflri^  societies.  These  are  opai  to  all  in- 
dividuals. I  maintain  that  the  federation  has  acted  wisely  in 
abstaining  from  direct  entrance  into  these  fields  and  has  in  fact, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  applied  the  test  which  I  have  given 
in  these  cases.  We  may  from  our  broad  and  independent  at- 
titude exercise  a  wholesome  inflnence  upon  all  these  matters 
without  directiy  pledging  onr  organisation  in  a  definite  form. 

A  fourth  source  of  strength  to  this  organization  is  the  kind 
of  women  prominent  in  its  membership,  constituting  its  offi- 
cial body,  directing  its  policies,  heading  its  committees  and  ap- 
pearing on  its  programs. 

Is  it  not  because  of  the  recognized  ability  of  such  women 
as  onr  president  and  her  immediate  predecessor,  and  others, 
whom  I  might  mention,  because  of  their  freedom  from  fanati- 
cism and  onesidedness  and  their  ability  to  consider  a  question, 
calmly  and  deliberately  and  from  every  side,  that  the  General 
Federation  has  been  honored  more  than  any  other  body  of 
Women  in  being  asked  to  send  representatives  to  differait  dis- 
tinguished gatherings  of  men,  where  matters  of  weight  and 
importance  to  the  whole  country  were  to  be  considered?  Safe 
leadership,  or  the  want  of  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  rise  or 
fall  of  societies,  of  institutions,  of  parties  and  of  nations 
throughout  the  history  of  civilization. 

I  have  mentioned  at  some  length  four  sources  of  strength. 
We  are  not  without  our  weaknesses ;  bat  the  fact  that  we  re- 
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cognize  and  are  read;  to  face  them,  tt^ther  with  20  years  of 
experience  in  oi^anixatioii,  will  help  to  avert  aerioas  conse- 
qaences. 

I  am  not  to  deal  vith  the  fatare,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  suggesting  that  ve  ahonld  avoid  the  calamations  effects 
of  over  confidence  or  of  an  exaggerated  conception  of  onr 
own  importance.  Undne  haste  and  over  enthoBiaam  in  taking 
np  new  sabjecta  or  chapioning  new  canses  will  assuredly  bring 
reason  for  r^ret  Sometime  too,  carefully,  prudently  and 
thonghtfally  we  may  want  to  remove  the  danger  inherent  in 
onr  present  duplex  and  illt^cal  basis  of  representation  and 
membership. 

We  also  have  the  somewhat  delicate  problem  ever  with  ua 
to  co-operate  throngfa  oar  committees  and  otherwise  with  many 
other  large  and  influential  bodies,  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
fraternal  ties,  in  such  manner  that  onr  work  may  complement 
thdirs  and  without  either  body  becoming  a  part  of  or  merged 
into  the  other. 

I  leave  the  future  with  its  possibilities  to  the  distingaished 
lady  who  is  to  follow  me. 

The  spirit  of  the  federation  of  today  is,  as  never  before, 
one  of  diversity  and  unity.  Its  opportunity  is  to  exert  tiie 
great  influence  on  vital  qaestionB  of  varied  character  in  the 
social  organism,  that  can  alone  be  exercised  by  an  independ- 
ent body  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  unselfishly  interested 
members. 

Profiting  by  and  rejoicing  in  the  past  of  our  organization, 
let  US  cross  the  threshold  of  the  future  with  confidence  and 
self  control;  firm  in  the  hope  that,  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
a  broad  altruism  and  unfailing  loyalty,  and  guided  by  safe 
leadership,  the  usefulness  of  our  organisation  has  but  just 
b^un. 

TOMORROW— AN  OUTLOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

MBS.  S|*H*H  8.  PLATT  DBCKEB,  COLOBADO. 

Madau  Pbbsidbni  and  Membebs  op  the  Convdntion  : 
Three  things  the  Federation  must  have  in  its  Tomorrow,  and 
three  things  it  must  not  have.  Let  ss  consider  the  negative 
first,  because  the  positive  always  makes  for  a  more  salutary 
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state  of  mind,  and  therefore  should  have  the  final  hearing,  in 
order  that  we  may  go  on  onr  way  rejoicing. 

Three  things  the  Federation  most  not  hare,  if  its  To- 
morrow is  to  be  the  glorious  perpetuity  of  today.  First ;  it  most 
not  have  traditiotu.  Tradition  has  tlirottled  progress  since 
the  t»eginning  of  all  things.  Intolerance,  narrow  mlndedness, 
and  coldness  in  religion  comes  from  tradition,  making  ns 
Uethodists,  BaptJste,  Presbyterians  and  of  all  creeds  and 
faiths,  instead  of  making  ns  Christians.  Tradition  has  broaght 
the  "shame  of  cities,"  and  the  tinspoken  fear  is  in  too  many 
hearts,  that  this  nation  even,  the  one  great  and  only  force 
which  has  made  for  freedom  and  equality  in  the  world,  this 
the  great  Republic,  is  to  fail  and  decay — because  we  have  in- 
herited party  politics,  and  are  Democrats  and  Republicans  in- 
stead of  Patriots. 

Tradition  has  made  perhaps  one  million  illiterate  chil- 
dren in  the  nation  today,  a  greater  menace  than  a  fortign  foe; 
tradition  has  pat  two  million  little  ones  into  mines,  shops  and 
factories  to  be  ground  into  dollars,  instead  of  moulded  into 
citizens;  tradition  has  made  the  appalling  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  lives  in  one  year  from  one  disease  alone; 
tradition  has  devastated  our  forests  and  woodlands,  caused  our 
streams  to  be  diverted,  and  our  national  resources  to  be  wan- 
tonly wasted,  because  we  have  had  foolish  State  pride  and  have 
been  vain-glorious  and  self-safDcient  over  State  Ri^ts,  being 
Obioans  and  Coloradoans  and  Kentuckians  instead  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Already  there  is  the  warning  sign  that  tbe  Federation  has 
an  inheritance  which  will  go  far  to  prevent  grand  achieve- 
ments. In  tabulating  the  answers  to  the  questions  sent  out 
by  the  Committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Committee,  I  find  many  of  this  sort;  "no  activity,  we 
were  founded  as  a  culture  club,  pure  and  simple."  That  is 
the  deadly  work  of  the  vampire  tradition.  What  is  a  "culture 
club  pure  and  simple?"  Do  yon  recall  Professor  Zueblin's 
glorious  definition  at  the  Boston  Biennial?  "Culture  is  the 
habit  of  mind  instinct  with  purpose,  cognizant  of  a  tendency 
and  connection  in  human  achievement,  able  and  industrious  in 
discerning  the  great  from  the  trivial."  Many  of  these  clubs 
reporting  no  interest,  were  named  "Shakespeare"  clubs.  I 
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have  wondered  if  they  have  ever  even  opened  the  book  of  the 
great  teacher.  Do  ;oa  remember  his  word,  which  I  wish 
coald  be  placed  in  letters  of  gold  over  ever;  clnb  room  in  thia 
land; 

"Thyeelf  and  thy  belonging 
Are  not  thine  own  bo  proper  as  to  waste 

Thyself  upon  thy  rirtnes,  they  on  thee; 
Heaven  doth  with  ub,  as  we  with  torchee  do, 

Not  light  tliem  for  themaelTes;  for  if  our  virtnes 
I>id  not  go  forth  of  ua,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  bad  tbem  not" 
Let  me  tell  yon  the  story  of  a  clob  which  I  believe  the 
mighty  master  Shakespeare  woold  have  rated  as  a  "Culture 
Clnb  pure  and  simple."  This  club  was  not  "founded,"  but  was 
bom,  and  bom  alive,  in  a  small  Western  City.  In  this  com- 
munity there  was  developed  almost  at  a  word,  a  disreputable 
district,  peopled  with  bad  men  and  womoi,  who  carried  on  an 
absolute  crusade  for  the  ruin  of  the  young  people.  The  Club 
members  held  a  secret  session  and  resolved  to  save  their  boys 
and  girls,  Tbey  formnlated  a  letter,  which  was  sent  to  every 
immoral  nian  and  woman  in  the  town,  and  which  read  some- 
thing after  this  fashion:  "You  will  leave  this  City  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  extreme  measures  will  be  adopted,"  sign- 
ing the  name  of  the  Clnb,  which  being  of  Qreek  origin  was  very 
mysterious,  and  correspondingly  effective.  I  do  not  know  If 
they  placed  a  skull  and  cross  bones  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  bat 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  produced  was  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  spoilers.  But  this  "Shakespeare"  club  realized 
that  the  danger  might  return  and  resolved  to  intrench  them- 
selves  against  future  evil  by  building  a  church.  A  census  of 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members  was  taken,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Presbyterians  were  two  in  the  majority,  and 
that  was  the  creed  adopted.  The  central  idea  of  tbe  church 
and  its  real  meaning,  is  a  club  room  for  the  people,  which 
is  open  day  and  evening,  which  is  free  to  all,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  redeeming  that  City — and  not  that  d^  alone, 
for  this  story  was  told  far  ap  among  the  mountains  in  a  min- 
iDg  camp,  and  the  plan  was  copied  there,  with  equally  splen- 
did results. 

"Cnlture,  a  habit  of  mind  instinct  with  purpose."    Shake- 
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Bpeare:  "for  if  onr  virtaes  did  not  go  forth  of  qb  'twere  all 
alike  as  If  we  had  them  not"  Kot  tradition  friends,  for  the 
Federatfon,  but  true  and  veritable  cnltnre. 

The  second  thing  which  the  Federation  cannot  hsTe  in 
its  Tomorrow  is  habit.  We  are  prone  to  be  victitns  in  this  di- 
rection, both  m  individnalg  and  as  oiganisationB. 

A  very  insignificant  happening  made  me  a  convert  to  the 
Woman's  Clnb  idea,  and  my  faith  has  never  waned.  Many  of 
OS  no  doubt  remember  the  old  "Monday"  habit  of  onr  child- 
hood home,  in  blessed  New  England.  It  was  a  day  in  the 
depths,  washday,  and  all  of  the  family  were  made  wretched  by 
It.  Nothing  comfortable  nor  of  the  osaal  routine  conld  be  ex- 
pected ev^  in  well-to-do  homes.  Boon  after  my  first  rather 
weak  introduction  into  Club  life,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  frioid  in 
a  amall  New  England  City,  and  was  obliged  to  take  my  train 
for  departure  upon  Monday  morning,  and  a  rainy  one  at  that, 
which  used  to  be  the  acme  of  misery  in  the  old  day.  My  friend 
came  with  me  to  the  station  and  I  casually  inquired  if  she  would 
immediately  return  home.  "No,"  she  replied,  "I  think  I  will 
spend  the  morning  at  the  clnb."  I  was  amazed  and  asked,  is 
there  a  Clnb  meeting  on  Monday  morning?  Remembering  vivid- 
ly the  old  odor  of  soap  and  suds.  "Yes  the  class  in  French 
history,"  was  the  answer.  I  felt  like  throwing  up  my  hat  and 
shouting  for  joy  that  the  old  washday  habit  was  broken,  and 
I  was  then  and  there  bom  into  the  Clnb  doctrine. 

I  want  to  give  you  another  instance  to  illastrate  the  great 
and  malign  influence  of  habit. 

I  once  attended  a  small  district  meeting  in  a  little  town 
on  the  plains,  a  very  remote  and  lonely  settiement,  nothing  ever 
happened  within  its  borders;  as  one  remarked  "there  was  not 
a  laugh  in  the  whole  place."  One  of  the  members  who  attend- 
ed the  first  day's  session  had  lived  in  the  town  ten  years.  She 
told  me  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  think,  so  monotonous  had 
beaa  her  life.  She  was  like  one  who  starves,  as  she  drank  in 
every  word  that  was  spoken.  The  Beesion  opened  and  con- 
tinned  for  the  whole  of  Thursday,  and  would  close  on  Friday 
noon.  As  I  passed  the  house  of  the  woman  to  whom  this 
Federation  session  had  brought  as  she  expressed  it,  the  "breath 
of  life,"  I  saw  that,  on  the  second  morning,  instead  of  being 
on  her  way  to  the  hall,  she  was  washing  the  windowa  of  her 
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honee.  "Are  yoa  not  coming  to  the  meeting,"  I  asked  in  amaxe- 
moit,  "No,  I  cannot  com^"  she  replied.  "I  alwaTs  wash  mj 
windows  on  Friday."  No  thought  of  the  one  poeaible  uplift  in 
ten  dreary  years,  oo  thought  of  the  many  Fridays  to  come  vhea 
nothing  would  preyrait  the  routine,  but  only  that  wretched  task- 
master habit.  The  Federation's  Tomorrow  is  the  continuance 
of  the  loosening  of  those  formerly  hopeless  bonds  and  of  set- 
ting the  prisoners  free. 

One  habit  which  we  hare  already  acquired  as  an  organiza- 
tion, which  will  be  the  utter  demoralization  of  our  Tomorrow, 
if  continued,  is  that  of  doubt  as  to  our  own  continuing  exis- 
tence. 

I  remember,  when  at  the  Biennial  in  Denver,  our  well- 
beloved  Honorary  President  Mrs.  Heorotin  retired  from  office, 
fihe  had  been  the  great  organizer,  she  had  understood  the 
ideality  of  the  club  movement  and  the  members  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  "Federation  will  die  without  her;"  but  it  did  not 
die.  Then  came  what  might  be  called  our  "teething"  period, 
when  we  had  fears  within  and  foes  without,  and  we  saidv"the 
Federation  will  die,"  it  will  not  survive  these  strains  upon 
mind  and  body;  but  the  Federation  did  not  die.  When  our 
other  Honorary  Presidoit,  Mrs.  Denison,  retired  in  Bt.  Louis, 
again  it  was  said  the  "Federation  will  die."  I  beard  it  myself 
on  street  cars,  it  was  blazoned  in  public  press.  To  put  in  place 
of  a  New  York  "Sorosis"  President,  a  Western  woman,  "wild 
and  wooley,"  a  suffragist,  a  believer  in  women  in  public  woA, 
why  of  course  the  Federation  would  die;  but  the  Federation 
did  not  die.  After  four  years,  having  contracted  the  "habit" 
of  my  Presidracy,  two  years  ago  in  Boston,  again  came  the 
same  iteratim  "the  Federation  will  die."  But  the  Federation  is 
not  dead,  far  from  it  On  the  contrary  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
my  heart  tonight  is,  that  never  has  the  Federation  made  such 
progress  as  in  the  past  two  years,  such  growth  in  solidarity, 
in  concaitration,  in  roaching  under  orders,  in  following  a 
leader.  Let  us  give  that  old  habit  to  the  past  tonight,  and  let 
us  start  our  tomorrow  with  the  clean  page  upon  which  shall  be 
written ;  the  Federation  was  bom  for  life,  and  not  for  death, 
It  has  had  its  yesterday  of  faith  and  hope,  it  has  its  today 
of  purpose  and  accomplishment,  and  its  tomorrow  is  forever 
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and  forever,  becanae  it  was  so  ordained  «1ieD  it  became  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  world. 

The  third  thing  which  we  mnst  not  have  in  the  tomorrow 
in  Age.  The  Federation  mnst  be  bom  again  at  every  Biennial. 
At  least  let  ns  adopt  the  fashion  of  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine. 
She  is  aged  as  far  as  years  count,  bat  meeting  her  at  an  evening 
entertainment  not  long  since,  I  exclaimed  concerning  her  fresh 
and  yonthfnl  appearance.  "Well,"  she  remailced  confidentially, 
the  tmth  is  "I  am  not  much  in  the  day  time,  bnt  I  light  np 
well."  If  the  Federation's  tomorrow  shall  be  able  to  "light 
np  well"  it  mnst  not  go  in  the  beaten  path  of  the  past.  I  do 
not  believe  for  one  instant  in  continuing  the  same  standing 
Clommittees  unless  they  demonstrate  at  the  convention  their 
right  to  live  by  virtue  of  work  accompliahed.  To  say  in  a  Club 
or  State  Federation,  'We  have  always  had  that  Committee," 
even  though  it  is  a  dead  letter,  simply  being  listed  in  the  year 
book,  is  old  age  of  the  most  rimlent  type.  I  always  think, 
when  I  hear  that  saying,  of  the  old  couple  who  came  to  be 
married,  each  of  tbem  having  entered  into  that  state -Beveral 
times  before.  The  minister  asked  them  to  rise  and  join  thtir 
right  hands,  but  they  remained  fast  in  their  chairs.  Once 
more  he  su^^ted  that  they  should  stand,  out  of  respect  to 
the  sacred  rite,  whereupon  the  old  man  remarked  do^edly 
"We're  generally  sot."  The  Federation  must  have  no  "sotting" 
in  its  Tomorrow,  but  must  be  on  its  feet  ready,  courageous, 
alert,  with  youth  everlasting. 

The  three  things  which  the  Federation  must  have  in  its 
Tomorrow  are  Proph^ti,  Sainta  and  Men. 

A  Prophet  is  one  who  takes  the  long  view.  The  Federa- 
tion has  been  criticised  at  times,  because  the  prophets  of  its 
past,  have  not  believed  in  naming  it  as  a  Beform  Organization. 
Frlrads,  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  the  one  and  only  medium 
for  the  manufacture,  so  to  speak,  of  those  blessed  necessities 
Beformers.  Ton  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  old  lady  from 
the  country,  who,  upon  her  first  visit  to  a  ci^,  wondered  where 
all  the  Smiths  came  from,  but  was  enlightened  and  quiet  satis- 
fied by  seeing  a  sign  over  a  tremendous  building  which  read 
"Smitii  Manufacturing  Co."  The  Federation  could  with  per- 
fect tmth  put  at  the  head  of  its  yearly  directory  this  legend, 
"General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Beformers  Mannfac- 
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tnred  here,  Supplies  fomished  at  short  notice."  The  Prophets 
have  long  seen  this  process  of  creation,  which  I  may  take  a 
moment  of  yoor  time  to  explain.  Here  is  a  quiet  home  woman, 
she  has  lived  within  her  four  walls,  she  has  never  seen  her 
name  in  the  newspaper,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point  her  hus- 
band has  never  bad  that  notoriety  either.  She  joins  a  stndy 
clnb,  a  very  inocent  and  feminine  act.  Presently  some  mem- 
ber who  waa  "bom,"  and  not  "founded,"  mabes  a  suggestion 
that  tbe  club  shall  use  its  influence  to  create  a  park  or  to  found 
a  free  library  or  to  establish  a  javenile  conrt;  all  very  feminine 
and  "motherish'*  so  far,  and  our  quiet  home  woman  becomes 
one  of  a  Committee  to  put  the  request  before  the  City  au- 
thorities. Then  her  eyes  are  opened  when  she  finds  that  she 
is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence,  that  the  taxes  which  she 
helps  to  earn  by  hard  work  and  sacrifice,  are  expended  in  any 
manner  which  may  suit  the  party  in  control;  and  the  truth 
dawns  upon  oar  qoiet  home  woman,  that  there  is  no  power 
where  there  is  no  ballot.  There's  a  conrert  to  woman  suffrage, 
and  a  full  fledged  reformer  immediately.  Here  is  a  good 
mother  who  is  alBicted  and  fearfol  because  her  children  must 
pass  numerous  saloons  on  their  way  to  school ;  single  handed 
she  can  do  nothing,  but  she  brings  her  story  to  the  Club.  The 
discovery  is  made  that  the  average  town  and  city  collect  fees 
from  saloons  and  liquor  people,  and  Uien  use  three  times  as 
mnch  as  they  receive  to  take  care  of  the  helpless  children, 
deserted  wives,  and  jail  and  penitentiary  inmates,  which  these 
same  saloons  have  manufactured.  This  gentle  mother  becomes 
an  advocate  of  a  "dry"  town  and  a  Reformer  on  tbe  instant. 

I  conld  give  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  instances 
of  this  conversion  to  splendid  regenrating  work  tbroogh  the 
Clab  and  Federation.  Yon  cannot  plunge  the  average  woman 
into  rrform  or  public  work,  at  one  fell  stroke.  She  must  have 
the  club  contact  for  a  bit  of  the  give  and  take  of  life.  She 
mnst  become  accustomed  to  obedience  to  orders,  to  the  tolera- 
tion, and  to  the  careful  investigation  which  has  been  so  mightily 
effective  in  the  Federation  world ;  and  so  the  Federation  needs 
its  Prophets  old  and  new,  who  will  not  heed  the  importunity 
of  the  mom^it  but  will  look  to  the  abiding  Tomorrow. 

Second;  The  Federation  must  have  Saints. 

A  saint  is  one  who  endures  to  the  end.    Too  often  our 
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Federation  life  is  evanescent.  We  have  not  made  it  part  of 
oor  existence.  The  day  is  here,  whea  each  one  of  the  half  mil- 
lion women  in  the  oi^aniKation  Ib  needed.  She  has  a  post  of 
dot;  in  City,  State  and  the  Nation  itself.  I  love  to  think  of 
that  might;  army  coming  to  answer  to  the  call  of  the  iesders. 
"Soldiers  Saints"  whose  creed  is  the  belief  in  the  never-ending 
Tomorrow  of  the  Federation.  Saints  who  add  to  their  titles 
of  Mother,  Wife,  Dan^ter  and  Sister,  the  one  which  means 
the  larger  life  of  patriotic  citiEenship,  "Clnb  Wom^i."  To  be 
named  a  Club  woman  forsooth,  may  it  come  to  be  a  title  so 
prond  that  it  shall  ont  rank  royalty  or  pride  of  birth.  May  it 
be  an  inheritance  to  oor  children  more  predoos  than  lands  or 
gold.  May  it  mean  to  all  peoples,  that  a  mighty  army  of  peace- 
ful soldiers  are  happily  fighting  to  preserve  the  hope  of  the 
world,  a  free  nation. 

And  lastly,  in  the  Tomorrow  of  the  Federation  we  mnst 
have  men,  because  that  is  the  one  crying  need  of  the  nation 
today.  As  I  said,  the  past  and  present  of  the  Federation  has 
been  given  to  creating  believers  and  workers  among  womoL 
The  Tomorrow  of  the  Federation  means  the  effort  to  convert 
oor  brothers,  that  they  too  may  bteome,  the  only  word  which 
really  expresses  that  I  mean,  is  "Club  Women."  We  mnst 
have  half  a  million  of  men  who  are  "Clnb  women,"  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  endure.  This  is  not  a  jest  I  say  it  advisedly,  even 
prayerfally.  The  men  of  the  nation  who  correspond  in  intel- 
lect and  opportunity  to  the  club  women,  are  not  doing  Citizra 
duty. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  this  which  has 
always  givai  me  the  heartache  for  the  dread  that  it  represents 
a  growing  type.  Some  months  since,  I  was  taking  an  automo- 
bile ride  with  a  man  in  an  Eastern  City.  A  man  of  wealth,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  educated  and  traveled.  We  were  speaking  of 
the  coming  winter  and  he  said  he  looked  forward  with  little  of 
pleasure  to  it.  "After  the  automobile  and  the  hunting  sea- 
sons are  over"  he  remarked,  "life  is  so  dull."  And  yet  in  that 
man's  own  State,  only  a  few  voAm  previous  to  this  conversa- 
tion, the  Governor  had  issued  an  appeal  setting  forth  the  ccn- 
dition  of  the  almshouses  of  the  commonwealth.  The  statemoit 
was  made,  that  the  plight  of  those  public  institutions  was  too 
deplorable  for  print,  and  the  terrible  feature  of  the  situation 
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was,  that  the  only  home  provided  for  the  dependent  and  help- 
less children  of  the  State  were  these  same  wretched  asylnmB. 
These  children  dependent  and  forsaken,  throogh  no  fault  of 
their  own,  f ntnre  citizens  and  bnilders  of  the  State ;  a  hopeless 
ontlook  for  the  proper  peopling  of  the  common  wealth.  And 
my  automobile  friend  fotind  "life  dull"  with  such  a  citizen's' 
opportunity  before  him. 

He  reminded  me  of  a  story  told  by  Professor  Booker  Wash- 
ington about  a  very  seedy  looking  individual  who  came  to  cross 
a  ferry  which  was  operated  by  an  old  colored  man  named  'Bas- 
toB.'  He  anQotmced  that  he  wanted  to  cross  the  ferry,  but 
moat  borrow  the  price,  three  cents,  of  the  ferryman,  as  he  had 
no  money.  "Haint  yon  got  no  land"  demanded  Rastus.  "No." 
"Haint  you  got  no  home."  "No."  "Haint  yon  got  no  place 
nowhere."  "No."  "And  you  haint  got  no  money."  "No." 
"Wa'U  stranger,  I'se  mighty  sorry  for  you,  I  is,  I'se  some 
mighty  sorry  for  you,  but  I  ain't  gwine  to  lend  yer  no  tree 
cents.  A  man  dat  ain't  got  no  land,  and  ain't  got  no  honse  and 
ain't  got  no  place  and  ain't  got  tree  cents,  it  don't  make  no 
manner  of  diffence  to  nobody  which  side  de  ferry  he's  on." 

And  I  felt  with  Baatns,  that  it  never  would  make  "oo 
manner  of  difference  to  nobody,"  which  aide  of  the  ferry  my 
rich,  educated,  automobile  man  is  on.  But  we  must  make  that 
man  and  the  many,  many  othera  like  him  into  "Club  Women." 
That  is  the  next  great  step.  What  could  this  one  man  do  in 
this  specific  instance,  for  example.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  our  English  brothers,  they  give  os  a  fine  pattern.  The  first 
time  I  visited  England  I  went  to  the  East  Bide  London  Hospi- 
tal, which  corresponds  to  our  County  or  City  Hospitals.  You 
know  how  we  manage  these  institutionB  here.  We  have  County 
or  City  commissioners,  selected  because  they  carried  their  ward 
or  precinct  at  the  last  election,  we  pay  them  salaries,  and  they 
in  torn  employ  all  the  party  left  overs,  and  the  consequence  is 
graft,  neglect,  exposes,  etc.  To  this  wonderful  Hospital  in 
London  came  thousands  every  day,  both  inmates  and  out 
patients.  There  are  500  nurses  alone.  I  said  to  my  English 
friend,  but  it  must  mean  great  salaries  for  the  trustees  and 
managers.  How  can  it  ever  be  kept  in  such  perfect  fashion  by 
the  nsnal  haphazard  Board  of  GommissioDere.  He  was  amazed, 
"Why  Madam,  the  trustees  of  this  Hospital  are  ttie  greatest 
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men  of  London.  The  Premier  of  England  is  proad  to  aem 
apon  it."  "If  a  man  has  attained  to  even  a  moderate  fortune 
in  our  coontry,  thai  he  mnst  give  a  certain  portion  of  his  time 
to  public  service." 

That  is  the  dire  need  of  the  Republic  today.  I  suppose  in 
this  good  state  of  Ohio,  there  are  twenty  thousand  mea  who 
could  gradually  retire  from  business  life,  with  sufiQcient  in- 
come to  live  in  comfort  and  evei)  luxury.  They  are  men  of 
business  success,  of  great  experience  and  they  cannot  be  bou^^t, 
not  only  because  of  their  honesty,  but  there  is  no  necessity. 
Let  it  date  from  tonight  and  let  this  great  leader  among  states, 
this  state  that  furnishes  Presidents  at  the  "drop  of  the  hat," 
so  to  speak,  give  to  the  world  this  example  of  intelligent  pa- 
triotism. Let  these  twraty  thousand  successful  men  take  their 
places  as  legislators,  bs  Mayors  and  members  cf  councils,  as 
trustees  and  commissioners  upon  public  boards,  for  the  scien- 
tific up-building,  not  only  materially,  but  intellectually  and 
spiritoally  of  this  commonwealth.  This  commonwealth  which 
has  givoi  them  the  brains  and  blood,  through  which  they  have 
made  their  triumph.  It  would  not  take  much  of  your  time 
gentlemen,  it  is  more  interestiug  than  any  game  of  money  get- 
ting and  such  service  makes  life  vivid  and  glorious.  Munster- 
berg  says,  "The  public  welfare  mast  give  to  everybody  thor- 
ough work,  thorou^  politics,  thorough  education,  thoron^ 
art,  thorough  religion,  a  kind  of  life  interest  and  life  content 
in  which  envy  is  meaningless."  It  could  make  the  State  of 
Ohio  a  shining  refutation  of  the  growing  idea  that  America  in 
a  failure.  Twenty  thousand  "women  club  women"  sboulder  to 
shoulder  with  twenty  thousand  "men  club  women"  would  make 
pure  white  every  black  spot  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It 
does  not  count  simply  to  give  money.  If  the  Cam^es  and 
Bockerfellers  and  Bages,  had  given  their  mighty  minds,  their 
wonderful  business  ability  to  public  service,  what  a  glorious 
vintage  would  be  theirs.  Instead  of  these  great  fortunes  wiiicfa 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  properly  adjust  for  real  good,  in- 
stead of  a  tombstone  epitaph  "Here  lies  a  man  who  possessed 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars"  the  grave  of  such  a  man  would 
be  the  "shrine  of  a  gratefnl  people"  and  his  the  life  which  would 
live  on  forever. 

The  Tomorrow  of  the  Federation  must  be  more  and  more 
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the  slonghmg  off  of  the  enemy  tradition,  more  and  more  the 
loosening  of  the  Bhackles  of  habit,  more  and  more  the  keep- 
ing of  eternal  yonh,  more  and  more  prophets,  more  and  more 
saints,  and  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  campaign  for  the  conrer 
sion  of  onr  brothers,  away  from  greed,  away  from  graft,  away 
from  selfish  ease,  into  the  undertaking,  the  gigantic,  but  ex- 
alted nndertaking  of  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  Civic  Govern- 
ment  within  oar  political  goremmoit  A  Civic  goverameBt 
which  would  centralize  all  the  forces  now  working  for  the 
boilding  of  bnmanity,  direct  and  exprew  their  efforts,  and  in  a 
Bcientiflc  way  constmct  along  the  lines  of  a  practical  altmism, 
the  social  life  of  a  nation,  which  is  already  established  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  an  example  of  political  freedom.  Ellis 
Meredith  says:  "The  nation  is  you.  Every  day  yon  help  or 
hinder  it. 

If  we  weary  when  we  'ron  with  the  footman'  the  nation 
will  not  be  able  to  'contend  with  the  horses.'  If  we  fail  in 
a  'Land  of  peace,'  how  shall  we  abide  the  swelling  of  the  Jor- 
dan?" 

ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  CIN 

CINNATI  WOSIAN'S  CLUB,  IN  PRESENTING  THE 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  WITH  THE  STARS 

AND  STRIPES. 

Monday  night  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Federations  pre- 
sented to  you  their  own  State's  best  asset  Tonight  the  Cin- 
cinnati Woman's  Glnb  presents  to  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  GInbs  onr  Nation's  most  preciona  asset — the  stars 
and  stripes. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club  that  this 
flag  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  onr  President ;  we  follow  it  in 
love,  loyalty,  and  sincerity,  and  in  the  coming  years  when  this 
flag  is  nnfnrled  in  the  varions  cities  of  this  great  repnblic,  and 
yon  read  this  little  inscription  on  the  silk  of  the  banner,  "To 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  from  the  Cincinnati 
Woman's  Clnb,"  yonr  memory  will  revert  to  tliis  great  Tenth 
Biennial,  held  within  the  gates  of  the  Qaeen  City  of  the  West. 
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MBS.  PHILIP  N.  MOORB. 

The  General  Federation  expresses  sincere  thanks  to  all  the 
body  of  women  (or  the  gradooH  act  of  the  Woman'a  Club.  For 
the  last  two  years  ve  have  felt  throogbont  the  country  tlie 
loyalty  of  onr  club  vomen,  but  within  the  last  two  days  I  have 
had  reason  to  know  the  loring  expressions,  the  flowers,  tlie 
constant  thought,  of  every  member  of  the  Federation,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  yoo  for  the  Gaieral  Federation 
for  this  beaatifnl  gift,  and  we  will  treasore  it  as  our  asset  as 
well  aa  the  asset  of  our  country  at  large. 

FAREWELL  ADDBESS. 

C»L.  WILLIAM  B.  MBUSH. 

Madam  Pkssidbnt  and  Siscbbs  or  thb  Biennial:  I  want 
to  say  one  word,  first  as  a  matter  of  daty,  and  next  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure,  of  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been  said  both  in- 
dividnally  and  collectively  from  you,  sisters  of  the  Biennial  of 
1910. 

I  believe  personally,  and  I  think  it  is  true  of  all  the  mem- 
bera  of  our  Entertainment  Committee,  that  we  are  contracting 
the  Biennial  habit.  No  matter  where  you  meet  in  1912,  yoo  are 
apt  to  find  some  of  os  turn  op  there.  We  should  like  to  go  on 
the  program. 

We  have  been  carried  away  by  this  Biennial.  We  men  do 
appreciate  the  honor  that  yon  hare  paid  to  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati in  holding  this  Biennial  Meeting,  so  fraught  with  interest, 
with  good,  with  helpfulness,  here  in  oar  city.  We  want  to  show 
this  appreciation.  We  have  tried  to  do  oar  little  in  co-operat- 
ing wiUi  the  ladies  of  the  Local  Blmnial  Board  who  have  done 
nearly  all  the  work,  and  with  the  ladies  of  the  magnificent  or- 
ganization of  the  State  Federation,  our  own  Ohio  State  Federa- 
tion, who  gave  yon  the  Symphony  Concert  and  the  Beception. 
We  have  been  simply  a  sm^  part  of  this  oitertainment,  be- 
cftuse  they  have  woriced  (or  months  where  we  only  worked  tor 
weeks. 

We  want  to  present  to  one  of  your  number,  your  own  bon~ 
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ored  FreBident,  who  at  no  time  from  the  b^ianing  of  this  meet- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  election,  had  the  slightest  opposition  from 
anybody  in  Ohio,  we  want  to  present  to  her  a  little  sooTenir 
in  behalf  of  the  men,  ibe  brothers  of  the  Cincinnati  Bntertain- 
memt  Committee. 

The  Doctor  has  giren  Mrs.  Moore  a  plaster  cast.  He  does 
not  belong  to  our  Committee.  We  don't  want  Mrs.  Moore  to 
take  a  plaster  cast,  bnt  we  do  want  70a,  Sister  Moor^  to  take 
with  fOQ  one  of  the  most  beaatifal  pieces  of  Bookwood  potter; 
that  has  been  tnmed  ont  of  this  famons  institation.  With  it 
go  the  best  wishes,  the  greatest  respect  for  not  only  this  in- 
dividnal,  bnt  for  all  the  ladies  of  the  General  Federation. 
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CONFERENCES 

The  Afternoon  Conferences  are  without  the  province 
of  the  Recording  Secretary,  bat  have  been  reported  by 
their  respectlTe  ■ecretariee  and,  as  rtported  by  them,  are 
included  herewith. 

BEPOBT  OP  ART  CONFERENCE. 

Art  Academy,  Eden  Park. 
Thursday,  May  12th,  1910,  2:80  P.  M. 

The  aaditorium  of  the  Art  Academy  failed  to  seat  all  those 
desiring  to  attend  the  Art  Conference,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  an  overflow  meeting  in  another  room,  the  speakers  at  the 
Conference  giving  their  talks  in  both  meetings. 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Preaid^t  of  the  Woman's  Art  Clnb 
and  Chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  Art  welcomed  the 
speakers  and  audience  to  the  Art  Academy.  Mra.  Pattison  then 
took  the  Chair,  calling  on  Urs.  Eeefe  of  Nebraska,  Board  Mem- 
ber of  the  Art  Committee.  After  her  greetings  Mrs.  Eeefe 
withdrew  to  take  charge  of  the  overflow  meeting. 

As  at  the  morning  Art  session  in  Music  Hall,  Mrs.  Patti- 
son omitted  her  formal  report,  calling  attention  to  the  black- 
board which  displayed  a  concise  statement  of  art  activities  in 
all  federated  clubs.  She  commented  on  the  large  number  of 
clubs  studying  and  working  for  art  in  many  and  various  ways. 

Since  bo  many  inquiries  had  come  about  the  "Library  Art 
Club"  of  Massachusetts,  the  Chair  asked  Miss  Sarah  A.  Drew 
of  Cambridge,  to  tell  of  it  Miss  Drew  reported  that  this  Club 
has  eighty-four  subscribers  with  entrance  fee  of  |6.00  and  an- 
nual dues  of  16.00,  entitiing  subscribers  to  the  use  of  any  of 
the  ezhibite  owned  by  the  Club.  The  collection  is  divided  into 
exhibits  for  educational  purposes  and  classified  as  "Italian 
Art,"  "American  Parks,"  "Cotton  and  Silks,"  etc.  Reference 
books  accompany  the  exhibit. 

The  principal  address  was  by  Mr.  William  Morrison  Pat- 
terson of  the  University  of  the  South,  who  spoke  on  "Civic  Art" 
He  said  efforts  for  Civic  Art  failed  because  of  incomplete  or- 
ganization and  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  policy.    While  we  busied 
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ouraelres  with  the  n^ative  eide  by  efforts  to  get  rid  of  exi«t' 
ing  evils  as  dirt,  smoke,  bill  boards,  etc.,  we  failed  on  the  posi- 
tive side  to  loob  ahead  and  lay  plans  for  carr;iDg  oat  fine 
ideals  of  beaaty.  He  emphasized  the  need  in  our  cities  of  Art 
Commissions,  and  made  a  plea  for  the  development  in  a  beaa- 
tiful  way  of  the  personality  of  the  town  or  city,  which  would 
help  to  insure  an  art  atmosphere. 

The  Chairman  next  in  a  happy  introduction  preeaited 
Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moor^  President  of  the  General  Federation, 
who  gave  the  Conference  a  greeting  and  spoke  especially  of  the 
proposed  Second  Edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Art  ui^ing  those 
present  to  send  in  soon,  items  of  art  interest  in  their  towns, 
and  their  50  cent  subscriptions. 

Mrs.  Agues  McGiffert  Pound  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  "Child 
as  a  factor  in  Civic  Art."  Bhe  made  an  enthusiaBtlc  plea  for 
the  organization  of  children  into  "Junior  Civic  Leagues"  illus- 
trating her  talk  by  many  instances  from  her  large  ezperirace 
and  especially  mentioning  the  work  at  Menominee,  Wis.  At 
this  time  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Patterson  for  his 
talk  and  to  the  Woman's  Art  Club  of  Cincinnati  for  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  for  art  at  the  Biennial. 

Mrs.  Roland  P.  Murdoch  of  Eansas  next  spoke  on  "Art  in 
the  Hom^"  dwelling  particularly  on  the  possibility  of  furnish- 
ing beautifully  by  suitable  additions  to  our  present  household 
possessions.  Bhe  said,  further,  that  developed  taste  in  woman 
would  eventually  control  the  output  of  the  manufacturers. 

Miss  Hardin  of  Kentucky  told  the  interesting  story  of  the 
"Village  Industries"  in  her  state,  how  the  old-time  handicrafts 
bad  been  preserved  and  encouraged  and  what  it  bad  meant  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Wells,  member  of  the  Qeneral  Federation 
Art  Committee,  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman.  She  re- 
sponded with  greetings  from  Minnesota  and  a  short  talk  about 
her  State's  Art  Commission. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston, 

Secretory, 
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00NPBKBN0EI8  AT  ABT  HBADQUABTESS. 

On  Friday,  Ma;  13th,  at  12  o'clock,  a  short  Conference  was 
held  at  Art  Headqaarters,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston  of  Indiana,  pre- 
siding. Abont  fifty  ladies  were  present,  many  State  Chairmen 
giving  a  talk  about  the  art  work  in  their  States. 

Mrs.  Pattison,  the  Chairman  of  Art  Committee,  annonnced 
an  Art  Conference  for  every  day  at  12  o'clock  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Second  EMiti<m  of  the  Handbook  of  Art 


On  Saturday,  May  14tb,  at  noon,  Mrs.  Pattison  presiding, 
anothn  group  of  art  lovers  came  together  at  Headquarters. 
Talks  were  given  by  Miss  Henrietta  Wilson  of  Cincinnati  on 
"The  Handicraft  League  Exhibits."  Mrs.  Murdock  of  Kansas 
on  "The  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Color  and  its  use  in  the 
Home." 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  Cobb,  Lynn,  Mass.,  spoke  of  the  Mar- 
blehead  pottery,  made  by  the  patients  in  a  Saiiitoriam ;  also  of 
the  work  in  Terra  Cotta  made  by  Catawba  Indians. 

Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Comings  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  told  of  her 
home  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  making  baskets  of  southern  pine 
needles  and  their  euccessfol  sales. 

Miss  Slizaheth  Holter  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  told  of  good  work 
in  Civic  Beanty. 

Miss  Adelaide  Wentworth  of  Cincinnati  urged  the  need  of 
fine  examples  of  Handicraft  for  forming  higher  ideals  of  Beauty 
in  the  minds  of  craftsmen. 


On  Monday  and  Taesday  of  the  second  vetk  little  groups 
met  at  Art  Headquarters  at  noon,  list^iing  to  five  minute 
talks,  consulting  Art  works  and  periodicals.  Many  earnest  stu- 
dents spait  hours  looking  over  the  reports  prepared  by  the  Art 
Chairman,  and  the  eleven  hundred  original  slips  with  answers 
to  art  questions  returned  by  club  Presidents. 

The  hand-made  jewelry  by  Cincinnati  womei  and  the 
large  display  of  the  weavings  and  basketry  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mountaineers  proved  an  inspiration  to  hundreds  of  visi- 
tors, while  the  artistic  arrangement  of  spring  blossoms  in 
beautiful  Rookwood  pottery  formed  never  to-be-forgotten  pic- 
tores. 
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BKPOBT  OF  THE  CIVIC  CONFERENCE. 
Cinciimati,  Ma;  16th,  1910. 

The  CiTiG  ConfereDce  was  held  in  the  AnditoriDin  of  the 
Woman's  Clab  Hoiuie.  Spacious  as  the  room  is,  seating  many 
hundred,  it  was  not  adequate  for  the  large  andience  and  man^ 
conld  not  get  in. 

Miss  Maiy  Gallagher  of  Cincinnati  was  the  first  speaker 
taking  Civics  as  her  theme.  Miss  Gallagher  said  in  part:  Hie 
stud;  of  civics  as  made  b;  most  Women's  Clnba  has,  np  to  this 
time,  related  merelj  to  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject,  and 
been  chiefly  confined  to  some  ethical  work,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  playgroonds,  free  baths,  vacation  schools,  home  or 
school  gardens,  or  smoke  abatement.  Leagues  and  kindred  work. 
All  these  are  fine  and  feminine  works,  bnt  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  Civics  means  more  than  an;  or  all  of  these.  It  means 
more  than  an;  one  phase  of  the  subject — for  it  is  all  sabvasiTe, 
and  reall;  means  a  reloitless  warfare  waged  against  evil  The 
study  of  civics  is  the  study  of  how  to  apply  the  principles  of 
right  government  to  society,  to  those  persons  coUectivel;  who 
are  united  by  the  common  bond  of  neighborhood  and  civic  in- 
terests— and  who  recognize  one  another  as  associates,  frioads 
or  acquaintances  with  common  interests  and  common  aims. 
With  this  interpretation  how  wide  and  far  reaching  in  its 
scope  and  vision  is  the  study  of  civics,  how  all  embracing  it 
is  in  its  scheme  and  uplift.  She  then  referred  to  the  civic  work 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  by  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Clab 
— relating  how  she  was  met  with  "direful  forebodings"  and  the 
perils  of  clubs  that  indulged  in  promoting  civics.  Narrating 
how  it  took  weeks  to  get  the  consent  of  the  members  to  n^^  so 
nnfeminine  a  departure  as  the  placing  of  matrons  in  the  local 
jail — "and  today  the  Civic  Department  is  pointed  to  with  pride 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Club's  existence." 

Beginning  with  the  remark  that  "Woman  has  now  come 
to  be  a  factor  in  most  material  and  all  ethical  enterprises, 
therefore  it  behooves  her  to  be  alive  to  her  new  privileges  and 
her  attendant  responsibilities,"  she  entered  upon  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  civic  side  of  the  woman  wage- 
earner,  bringing  out  the  salient  points  of  the  present  indos- 
trial  status  of  woman  and  then  in  a  clear,  impartial  manner 
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BDggeBted  civic  work  that  would  prove  importaat  aids  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  that  confront  women  in  industry. 

Mrs.  Frank  Btreeter  of  New  Hampshire,  member  of  the 
Civic  Committee,  followed  with  a  short  paper  apon  ciric  woi^ 
making  an  especial  point  of  the  resnlts  of  a  luxieB  of  civic 
conferences  given  by  the  Concord  Woman's  Club.  These  Con- 
ferences were  op^  to  the  public,  and  leading  men  and  womoi 
of  the  state  made  addresses  at  each  meeting.  Mrs.  Btreeter 
said :  "The  Civic  Work  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  began  in  April,  1908, 
when  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
whose  work  in  civic  improvement  has  a  national  reputation, 
delivered  a  most  interesting  and  helpfnl  lecture  npon  Civic 
Improvement,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides,  under  the  ans- 
pices  of  the  Woman's  Club,  the  first  public  words  npon  civic 
improvement  ever  spoken  in  onr  city,  the  opening  ei^;agement 
in  a  campaign  destined  to  be  more  effective  and  far-reaching 
than  any  of  its  projectors  ever  dreamed.  Mrs.  Crane's  lecture 
was  free  to  the  public,  was  very  largely  attended,  and  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  Following  it,  the  Civics  Committee 
of  the  Woman's  Club  appeared  before  the  city  government 
pleading  for  cleaner  streets  with  the  special  request  that  cans 
for  waste  paper  and  refuse  be  provided  in  the  basinesB  section 
of  the  city,  as  an  experiment.  This  request  was  granted,  and. 
under  suspaision  of  the  rules,  an  appropriation  was  made  the 
same  evening  for  money  enough  to  provide  14  such  cans.  They 
proved  so  useful  that  within  a  month  ten  more  were  added,  and 
now  there  is  a  demand  for  them  all  over  the  city. 

Our  committee  felt  that  before  trying  to  reform  the  city 
we  ought  to  inform  ourselves  thoroughly  upon  existing  condi- 
tions and  to  this  end  arranged  a  club  meeting  in  the  early  ao- 
tunin  at  which  brief  addresses  were  given  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Stt«et  Commissioner,  the  Health  Officer,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the  Park  Commission,  and  the  City 
Librarian,  describing  their  peculiar  work  and  problems,  and 
setting  forth  their  greatest  needs.  Informal  discussion  fol- 
lowed these  addresses,  and  the  almost  universal  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  meetii^  that  the 
club  bad  ever  held.    This  meeting  was  purely  practical. 

When,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  in  April,  1909,  the 

question  as  to  whether  or  no  the  civics  committee  should  be 
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made  a  pertnaueut  etandlng  committee  of  the  dab   was  pro- 
posed, the  vote  was  tmanimoiisl;  in  the  afflrmatiTe. 

After  long  consideration  we  finally  decided  that  the  best 
wa;  to  cany  ont  our  policy  of  studying  existing  conditions 
would  be  to  hold  a  series  of  conferraces  upon  civic  betterment, 
as  the  department  work  of  our  committee,  but  to  open  these 
conferences  to  all  dtisens  who  were  interested,  men  and 
women,  club  members  and  non-dub  members,  tor  only  in  that 
way  we  felt  could  we  awaken  the  wide-spread  interest  in  dvic 
matters  which  we  considered  imperative,  or  infinence  public 
opinion  in  any  material  way.  After  much  thought  and  plan- 
ning and  endless  letters  and  conversations,  a  program  was 
evolved,  the  multitudinous  details  arranged,  the  speakers  who 
were  to  open  the  discussion  secured,  and  the  hour  tor  the  first 
meeting  finally  arrived. 

In  spite  ot  stormy  weather  and  counter  attractions,  the 
people  came  to  our  meetings.  But  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  attendance  was  from  outsiders,  rather  than  clnb  mem- 
bers, and  fully  <me-third  each  evening  were  men.  At  each  meet- 
ing after  the  announced  speakers  had  finished,  there  was  more 
or  less  free,  spontaneous  discussion  ot  the  different  subjects. 

As  to  the  results  of  these  conferences,  they  may  be  briefly 
snmmarised  as  follows :  First,  a  really  remarkable  awakeiing 
ot  general  public  interest  in  dvic  matters;  second,  a  practical 
demand  upon  our  home  dealers  for  cleaner  markets,  and  milk 
dealers  for  purer  and  deaner  milk.  Third,  an  arrangonait- 
in  the  public  schools  whereby  the  addresses  upon  the  "health 
of  our  school  children"  given  at  our  third  conference  were  re- 
peated in  the  different  school  buildings  before  the  parents  and 
teachers;  fourth,  the  employment  of  a  School  Nurse  by  the 
School  Board;  fifth,  a  strong  movement  in  the  City  Oovem- 
ment  for  public  playgrounds,  and  a  conditional  appropriation 
of  1200  th^efor  by  the  Woman's  Clnb,  if  the  Ci^  Oovemmoit 
decides  to  establish  one;  sixth,  a  record  breaking  attendance 
ot  upwards  of  9,000  at  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibit  carried  <m  in 
town  for  a  weA ;  seventh,  the  inaagoratitni  of  a  movement  for 
childrw's  home  gard^is;  eighth  and  last,  but  by  no  mwiMi 
least,  the  resurrection  of  a  moribund  dty  improvemoit  aaso- 
dation  organized  six  years  ago  by  some  of  the  mm  of  Concord, 
but  which  had  hdd  only  two  meetings  and  never  done  anything. 
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It  U  now  to  be  reviTed  and  propoB«8  to  carry  on  active  and  ag- 
gressiTe  work.  That  reaalt  alone  is  worth  organizing  the  con- 
ference for  eren  if  they  had  accomplished  nothing  else. 

What  the  Civics  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Club  hopes,  is 
that  from  this  time  on  that  reenrrected  association  will  take 
the  lead  in  civic  work  in  Concord,  and  that  the  Civics  Commit- 
tee of  onr  Woman's  Clnb  may  simply  be  one  of  several  other 
-committees  working  In  co-operation.  From  tiie  very  natore  of 
things  only  an  organization  of  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the 
■city  can  bring  abont  practical  and  concrete  results,  involving 
the  expendltare  of  pnbUc  moneys.  Oar  Women's  Clnbs  cannot 
do  much  more  tiian  arouse  and  edncate  public  opinion. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  a  few  points.  First,  informal 
-conferences  of  citizois  upon  civic  matters  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  means  of  arousing  a  healthy  intelligent  public  opinion. 
Second,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  open  these  conferences  to 
all  citizens  instead  of  limiting  them  to  club  members.  Third,  it 
is  important  to  secure  strong  and  interesting  speakers  to  open 
the  discussions,  and  to  arrange  with  others  to  be  ready  to  speak 
whose  names  are  not  announced.  Fourth,  it  is  wise  to  consider 
civic  health  Ant,  and  thereby  arouse  a  civic  interest,  which  can 
be  later  devoted  to  civic  beaul?.  Fifth,  study  existing  condi- 
tions before  criticising  or  acting,  and  endeavor  always  to  work 
in  co-operation  with  city  officials  instead  of  against  them.  Kine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  receive  ready  help  and  sympathy  from 
dty  otBcials  if  you  approach  them  in  the  right  way.  Sixth, 
be  alive,  be  patient,  be  hopeful,  be  tactful;  never  antagonize 
and  never  give  up." 

The  meeting  was  then  given  over  to  open  discusBion. 

Mrs.  Williams  of  Dayton,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
their  recent  Unnicipal  Honsecleaning,  saying  that  the  schools 
not  only  assisted  in  the  work,  but  tbat  every  child  above  the 
third  grade,  wrote  an  essay  on  tiieir  city.  These  were  taken 
home  to  interest  the  parents  in  tbe  movement,  which  tbey 
seemed  effectually  to  do.  She  also  noted  that  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  scholars  had  been  taught  tiie  Duties  of  Citi- 
zens, the  "cleaning"  was  betier  done. 

The  next  speaker  from  Sbreveport,  La.,  told  of  thetr  an- 
nual Cleaning,  and  how  tbe  club  and  city  officials  now  made 
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eflpecial  efforts,  working  in  nnisoQ,  to  maintain  a  sanitary 
maniclpalit^,  all  the  year  round. 

Mrs.  Laylin,  of  Gotnmbns,  Ohio,  then  presoited  the  Play- 
grotmd  work  of  their  Gily  Federation,  which  maintains  nine 
playgrounds,  providing  a  snperviBor  and  an  assistant,  and 
meeting  all  running  expense. 

Anodlinb  Zihhbbuan, 

Beoretary. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EEPOBM. 

The  Conference  on  Civil  Service  B^orm  met  in  the  Aadimce 
Room  of  the  Woman's  Club  House,  at  three-thirty  o'clock  Mon- 
day, May  16th.  In  the  absence  of  a  re^ar  program  the  con- 
fer^ce  took  the  form  of  a  general  discassion.  In  opening  the 
discnssion  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  there  was  great  need  of  an  increased  in- 
terest and  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  women  r^arding  con- 
ditions with  which  they  are  surrounded.  She  stated  her  be- 
lief in  the  honest  intent  and  poriMse  on  the  part  of  mothers 
to  gnide  and  direct  their  children  in  paths  of  rectitade,  in  spite 
of  the  charges  made  often  in  the  newspapers,  and  otherwise, 
that  the  children  are  Delected  by  club  mothers.  But  how  shall 
the  mother  combat  the  influence  of  the  saloon,  the  street,  and 
especially  the  feal^  to  par^  politics  which  treats  all  offices  as 
political  rewards  for  the  faithful,  and  considers  not  at  all  the 
value  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  well  trained  office  holder  who 
happens  to  belong  to  the  other  political  faith.  Partly  fealty 
must  be  abandoned  as  a  theory  too  antiquated  for  modem 
times.  Jnst  as  formerly  a  Baptist  might  have  believed  that 
those  of  another  religion  conld  not  enter  heaven,  so  now  there 
may  be  found  people  who  feel  that  only  Republicans  can  gov> 
em  a  city  while  odiers  are  confident  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  the  only  one  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  rule  wisely  and 
well. 

ilea  in  authority  are  beset  by  their  friends  and  adheroits 
for  political  preferment.  An  excell^t  story,  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  is  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  while  he  was  Preisdent, 
was  taken  ill.  His  case  was  diagnosed  by  his  physicians  as 
smallpox.  Dpon  being  told  of  this  Mr.  Lincoln  cheofnlly  re- 
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marked,  "What,  hare  I  amallpox?  Open  the  doors  wide  and 
let  the  office  seders  in.  At  last  I  have  something  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  them." 

"At  the  Qoldoi  Indostrial  School"  Mrs.  Decker  continaed, 
"there  was  at  one  time  a  boy  who  was  called  bad,  who  had  com- 
mitted some  minor  crime  and  had  been  brought  in  weeping  and 
would  not  talk.  When  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  his  crime, 
be  finally  admitted  that  he  was  accnsed  of  stealing  a  dollar. 
Upon  farther  queetioDing  he  told  that  his  father  had  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  liim  and  had  pot  the  dollar  in  his  pocket  This 
put  a  new  light  on  the  boy's  career.  He  was  closely  observed 
and  soon  exliibited  a  tendency  to  become  a  baker.  He  was 
trained  along  that  line  and  is  now  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  and  will  be  a  good  citizen.  Snch  cases  as  this  are  erery 
day  occnrrencea  in  this  institDtion.  Do  yon  want  to  pnt  a 
common  politician  over  them?  No,  yoa  want  trained  SQp«in- 
tendents  and  none  other.  Tliis,  my  friends,  is  Civil  Service 
Reform.  Ton  cannot  put  a  man  in  power  simply  because  he 
la  a  politician,  ant)  belongs  to  your  party.  This  is  not  the 
right  point  of  view  and  those  who  have  this  point  of  view  must 
be  broaght  to  change  it  The  people  in  the  communities  must 
be  interested  and  palled  oat  of  th^r  old  fashioned  ideas.  They 
must  be  made  to  appreciate  that  good  men  should  hold  posi- 
tions of  tmst  where  careful  training  and  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  are  necessary.  Here  politicians  will  not  do;  we  mast 
have  tboue^tful,  honest,  intelligent  men  and  wom^  whose 
term  of  office  shall  expire  only  when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
the  right  person  for  the  right  place.  This  is  Civil  Service  Re- 
form." 

Mrs.  Decker  then  asked  Hiss  Qall^her  to  speak  of  the 
jails.  In  responding,  Miss  Gallagher  spoke  very  forcibly  say- 
ing that  the  American  people  are  reading  of  the  evils  which  are 
perpetrated  abroad  and  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  Dark- 
est Bnssia  and  the  child-wife  of  India,  but  we  have  conditions 
facing  us  here  at  home,  which  are  equally  am  appalling  as  those 
which  we  deplore  in  foreign  lands.  As  an  illostration  Miss 
Gallagher  spoke  of  the  case  of  a  girl  who  bad  come  from  her 
country  home  to  teach  in  the  city.  "One  day  on  the  street 
Uiere  arose  a  cry  of  pickpocket  in  the  inunedlate  vicinity  where 
this  young  woman  was  walking.    She  was  arrested  and  taken 
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to  jail  (which  is  fbe  county  boarding  hoose),  until  she  shoold 
either  be  convicted  or  acquitted.  In  Ajnerica  it  is  our  prond 
boast  that  ever;  man  is  innocent  tmtil  proven  goilty,  bo  we  are 
aBanming  that  this  girl  was  innocokt.  At  this  jail  there  was  no 
matron,  bnt  this  yonng  ^rl  was  stripped  of  all  her  clothing 
and  searched.  She  was  pot  into  a  room  with  debanched 
women.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  men  were  takoi  to  be 
bathed.  What  happened  to  the  girl  within  the  walls  of  this 
jail  is  too  terrible  to  repeat.  It  is  snflBcirat  to  say  that  afta 
nine  days  she  was  released — a  raving  maniac.  Women  have 
invaded  and  changed  this  field  and  are  rapidly  bringing  about 
changes.  The  cry  goes  np  from  the  politicians  that  we  should 
not  interest  ourselves  in  the  jails  and  that  we  should  mind  our 
own  business.  We  taxpayers  believe  that  this  is  our  own  buai- 
nesB.  This  ie  Civil  Bervice  Beform.  Civil  Service  Reform  is 
an  effort  applied  to  righteous  government  in  the  management 
of  cities  and  towns.  Men  have  collected  gold.  To  gold  most 
be  added  ethics.    To  ethics  must  be  addM  justice." 

Urs.  Decker  then  asked  for  some  word  from  the  state  presi- 
dents or  the  chairmCT  of  Civil  Service  Beform  Committees  of 
the  different  states.  Mrs.  Coi,  chairman  of  the  Civics  Com- 
mittee of  Indiana,  responded  briefly :  "The  reason  why  Civics 
or  Civil  Service  Beform  ia  not  popular  is  because  the  women 
think  that  it  savors  of  politics  and  women  are  afraid  of  poli- 
tics." Mrs.  Bates  of  New  York  remarked,  that,  in  her  opinion, 
"women  were  a  little  afraid  that  they  mi^t  get  thenudves  in- 
to trouble  with  senators,  representatives,  or  the  wivee  of  these 
otBdals,  or  the  Board  of  Managers  of  institutiona  which  they 
would  like  to  visit. 

Mrs.  Higgle  of  Cincinnati  remarked :  "What  a  good  thing 
it  IB  to  stand  by  your  party  I  A  few  years  ago  there  waa  an 
election  for  our  school  Board.  One  of  the  candidates  was  a 
college  man  and  the  other  was  a  saloon  keeper.  In  the  discns- 
sion  of  the  candidates,  one  man  remarked  to  another:  *0( 
course  you  will  stand  by  the  college  man.'  'Oh,  no,'  said  the 
other,  'I  will  Btand  by  my  party.'  The  ignorant  saloon  keeper 
was  elected." 

A  member  from  Iowa  explained  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  which  for  twelve  years  had  heea  appointed  by  gov- 
ernors. "The  public  had  been  lulled  into  secnri^  because  they 
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wa%  good  men  but  gradually  deplorable  conditloiu  crept  in. 
At  the  present  time  vomen  bare  been  appointed  on  the  Board* 
and  confidence  hai  been  reatorad  and  the  former  condltltnu 
are  being  inTCitigated." 

Following  thla  speaker,  Mrs.  Decker  called  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  fact  that  lova  does  not  cbange  her  politics, 
bat  that  in  Colorado  the  state  changes  officlaU  often,  bo  there 
ia  an  opportunity  to  clean  up  occaBi<mall7.  Mrs.  Decker  far- 
ther said  that  she  advocated  a  change  of  party  provided  It  did 
not  change  the  people  In  the  inatitation,  since  there  are  good 
men  in  either  partiea. 

Mrs.  Bnshnell  of  Nebraaka,  aaid  that  vhile  no  one  had  a 
doubt  that  Civil  Service  Eeform  was  good,  there  was  a  qnes- 
tion  aa  to  hoT  it  coald  be  brought  aboat  "In  Nebraska,  then 
was  set  apart  in  every  club  one  day  for  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Womo)  were  aroused  and  interested;  information  Is  next  to 
reformation,  and  now  the  majori^  of  Nebraska  women  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  fight" 

Mrs.  Decker  admitted,  that  programs  on  Civil  Service  Be- 
form  are  often  dull  and  that  claseified  speakers  do  not  always 
make  it  plain  and  that  each  must  study  the  conditions  as  they 
arise  in  her  own  state. 

Miss  Clark  of  Missouri  spoke  upon  what  she  facetiously 
called  "the  husband's  hoar."  She  said  that  the  majoriiy  of 
hosbands  wera  so  busy  with  their  everyday  affaira  of  business, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  see  the  conditions  that  were  about 
them.  "When  he  finally  does  get  aroond,  it  is  usually  after 
the  party  in  power  has  tamed  the  old  rascals  oat  and  put  new 
rascals  in."  But  she  suggested  that  existing  conditions  be 
called  to  his  attention  by  liis  wife  daring  the  hour  which  they 
found  to  be  free  of  the  cares  of  the  day.  She  further  said 
that  everything  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  family  except 
the  family  table.  Her  suggestion  was  that  at  the  table,  after 
the  cares  of  the  day  were  over,  wives  might  bring  home  to  their 
husbands  the  power  they  had,  as  members  of  the  community, 
to  rectify  mistakes  and  better  conditions  on  every  hand.  "Of- 
tem  times  if  a  woman  presents  facts  to  the  hnaband  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  next  day  he  will  take  steps  to  make  things  better." 
Mrs.  Streeter  of  New  Hampshire  spoke  of  the  work  in  her 
own  state.  She  said  that  New  Hampshire  had  determined  first 
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to  fight  part7  mongB  and  Mcond  to  visit  the  almabotuee,  jails, 
etc 

In  doHii^,  Hrs.  Declcer  paid  splendid  tribute  to  the  insur- 
gent forces  evet7wbej«,  since  in  the  insni^^t  morement  lay 
the  hope  of  a  better  future  for  the  Merit  BTstem  in  America. 
Mbs.  Mabt  I.  Wood, 

Secretory. 

EDUCATION  CONFEBENOE. 

The  first  educational  conference  of  the  Biennial  was  called 
to  order  in  the  Upper  Conference  room  of  the  Music  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  at  half  after  two  o'clock.  The  session  was 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  allied  educational  interests  by 
such  other  organizations  as  had  reqaested  a  place  upon  oor 
program. 

Miss  Josephine  Simrall,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  the  "Kindergartens."  She  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  kindergartens  in  general,  that  there  should  be  more  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  part  of  the  public  school  systems 
as  they  are  to-day  in  some  large  cities.  She  told  of  the  valne 
of  kindergartaiB  to  cliildr^i  and  to  the  communify. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Newcomb  Comings,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  had 
the  close  attention  of  the  large  andience  as  she  talked  on  **A 
New  Theory  in  Education."  She  told  of  a  unique  school  in 
Alabama  where  cliildren  are  in  kindergartens ;  and  then  in  OQt- 
door  schools  until  10  years  of  age.  There  are  no  books  for 
these  children.  They  are  taught  orally  and  from  nature 
studies,  and  they  hare  tennis  courts,  baseball,  gardening  and 
manual  training.  After  10  or  11  years  of  age  they  enter  upon 
organized  educational  work.  In  several  places  in  the  Weai^ 
as  well  as  in  Alabama,  these  experiments  in  education  are  be- 
ing tried. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Uumford,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  National 
Mothers'  Congress,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Congress  of 
Mothers,"  and  urged  the  necessity  of  educating  the  mothers, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  give  scientific  care  to  Hieir  chil* 
dren. 

Miss  Both  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  practical  talk  <m 
"Humane  Work  and  Humane  Education."    She  felt  tliat  bn- 
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mane  edneation  should  be  institnted  generallr  in  public  schools, 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  Bchool  Bnperintendeuts  and  teach- 
ers should  be  secured. 

Miss  Lnc7  Page  Oaston  led  a  diBcoatdon  on  "The  Anti- 
C^arette  MoTement"  stating  that  fifteen  states  have  lavs  pro- 
hibiting the  making,  and  th«  sale,  of  dgarettee  as  baTing  a 
rer;  bad  moral  efFect. 


The  second  education  conference  was  held  in  apper  conrai- 
tion  hall,  on  Monday,  May  16,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Miss  OiU,  chaii^ 
man  of  the  Education  Committee,  presiding.  The  first  bonr 
was  devoted  to  reports  of  state  chairman  of  education  as  to  the 
special  work  accomplished  along  lines  of  indnstrial  and  moral 
education.  Reports  vere  heard  from  ten  states.  Among  the 
things  accomplished  for  school  betterment  as  brought  out  by 
the  reports  were  racatiou  schools  and  open  air  schools  as  con- 
ducted in  niinois.  A  report  of  a  successful  school  maintained 
on  the  roof  of  a  day  nursery,  with  the  temperature  at  times  20 
d^^rees  below  zero,  was  a  novel  feature  of  open  air  educatitm. 

From  Kentucky  came  the  report  that  of  119  counties,  112 
had  school  improvement  leagues,  which  were  doing  effective 
work. 

Maryland  reported  as  a  feature  of  its  educational  progress 
the  appointment  of  women  upon  school  boards.  Maryland  also 
reported  a  county  fund  of  {3,000  which  Is  being  devoted  to 
Home  Economic  interests. 

Minnesota  reported  the  sum  of  $1,800  raised  by  the  club 
wom^  of  the  state  for  a  loan  fund  to  worthy  girls. 

The  report  of  work  in  Mississippi  was  inspiring.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  School  Improvement  organizer,  splendid 
work  is  beiim:  accomplished;  scholarships  are  being  endowed; 
training  schools  for  rural  teachers  established;  and  material 
improvement  in  schoolbouse  and  grounds  under  way.  As  a 
resnlt  of  introduction  of  individual  drinking  cups,  and  em- 
phasis upon  cleanliness  in  a  certain  school,  the  average  school 
attendance  was  increased  27  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  no 
epidemic  appeared,  in  the  school  during  the  session. 

Missouri  reported  an  effort  to  secure  information  with 
regard  to  rural  school  conditions. 
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New  Hampahlre  reported  I>ome8tie  Bdcaice  as  a  featnre  of 
the  school  ByBtem,  the  appointment  of  women  to  school  boar^ 
a  scholarehlp  fond  and  ground  eiipcrvlBion. 

North  Carolina  is  emphasidjig  Parents-Teachera  meetingB, 
Bpecial  activity  in  securing  the  introduction  of  domeetic  sdeuce 
in  the  schools  with  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  tiiis  sob- 
ject  in  the  new  Eastern  Training  School. 

Oregou  reported  a  unique  feature  in  educational  woA — 
the  appointment  of  a  clnb  woman  who  Is  to  act  as  sponsor  to 
each  conntry  school ;  also  l^slation  which  secures  the  use  of 
school  buildings  as  social  centres  of  school  neighborhoods. 

The  Education  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  was  the  most  prom- 
inent education  activity  of  Pennsylvania.  Information  as  to 
this  organization  may  be  secured  from  Mr.  Wm.  Both,  Secre- 
tary Education  Alliance,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  reporte  were  followed  by  summaries  of  Moral  and 
Industrial  Education  Activities  of  the  Biennial  p^od.  The 
first  paper  upon  Industrial  Education  of  Wisconsin  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford,  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water, Wisconsin,  giving  a  most  inspiring  review  of  the  tre- 
mendons  activi^  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  A 
general  summary  of  this  work  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens  of  Baleigh, 
North  Carolina,  ovring  to  limited  time,  was  read  by  title. 

Miss  Emma  M.  Perkins  presented  a  review  of  work  ac- 
complished for  Moral  Education,  which  emhasized  the  fact 
that  the  most  effective  moral  training  is  accomplished  whoi 
taught  as  incidental  to  other  subjects. 


The  third  education  contermce  on  Wednesday,  at  2:30 
P.  M.  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  who  briefly  stated 
the  object  of  the  craiferoice:  "The  Discussion  of  Methods  for 
Future  Work."  The  discussion  was  based  upon  the  outline  of 
Dr.  Allen's  lecture:  "EfBci^cy  in  Getting  Things  Done  throng 
Public  Schools,"  emphasizing  the  followii^  points : 

(1)  For  better  equipped,  better  ventilated  school  build- 
ings. 

(2)  For  more  numerous,  lai^er  and.  better  supervised 
playgrounds. 

(3)  For  medical  school  inspection  and  school  nnisee. 
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(4)  For  jdiysical  edncmtion  and  inatractloii  in  peraonal 
hygiene. 

(5)  For  iiwtniction  in  normal  schoolB  of  wise  methods  of 
presenting  the  essentials  of  personal  and  sei  hygiene. 

Reports  and  recommendatlonfl  from  repreeentativcs  of  a 
nnmbM  of  states  showed  activity  already  b^nn  along  all  of 
these  lines.  Methods  for  bringing  abont  beet  resnlts  were  dis- 
cDssed.  The  local  press  as  an  important  agency  in  securing 
resnlts  was  emphasized.  The  report  of  the  press  work  of  Hisa- 
iaaippi  was  specially  snggestire.  Among  the  featnres  em- 
[Aasized  at  each  meeting  was  the  efficient  serrice  rendered  by 
women  on  school  boards,  the  dBciency  of  the  school  ballot, 
for  womoi,  and  the  value  of  parent — teachers  organisations. 
Has.  F.  B.  Stevsns, 


FOBEBTBY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Forestry  Oonf^ence  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Qerard,  Chairman,  Mis.  Avery  of  Lonisiana,  bdng  appointed 
secretary. 

Mrs.  Gerard  explained,  that  she  had  endeavored  to  con- 
sider two  very  general  requests  from  the  clubs,  "tell  us  what 
other  clubs  are  doing,"  and  "tell  us  what  is  the 
best  way  to  work  for  forestry;"  in  response  she  had  ar- 
ranged for  reports  of  especial  features  of  work,  from  state 
chairmen,  and  had  requested  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Start,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  to  reply  to  th«  last 
question,  as  his  long  experience  in  organised  work  made  his  ad- 
vice very  valuable. 

Mrs.  Biker  presented  the  work  of  Mrs.  Maury  in  Kcaitncky 
— two  ambitious  efforts — a  book  and  a  bill. 

For  ten  years  they  had  straggled  to  create  a  statewide 
appreciation  of  forest  resources  and  a  sentiment  for  native 
trees.  From  forest  committees  and  indlvidnal  club  membov, 
questions  came  continuaUy,  where  are  oar  most  valuable  forest 
lands,  what  are  our  leading  commercial  trees?  In  response  to 
these  inquiries  there  were  issued  from  time  to  time  lists  of 
trees,  and  leaflets  of  special  trees;  finally  stimulated  by  a  sug- 
gestion from  a  Government  forester,  a  modest  handbook  en- 
titled, *<Native  Trees  of  Eemtucky"  was  combed.    This  book 
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was  planned  to  list  the  natiTC  trees  of  Eentackf  in  tbe  natiual 
order  of  their  derelopmcnt  and  to  give  tiieir  botanical  affl^ 
nities,  their  commercial  nsea,  and  geographical  distribution  in 
the  state.  To  ensure  safe  and  speedy  recognition  of  the  treei 
abont  100  illtiBtratioas  were  made,  bnt  to  secnre  material  and 
a  competent  photographer  were  the  most  laboriona  parts  of  the 
work.  The  book  was  recdved  from  the  printer  in  FAruarj 
and  copies  sent  immediately  to  members  of  the  Kentucky  L^is- 
latore. 

Following  close  upon  the  distribution  of  this  book  a  forca- 
try  bill  for  Kentucky  was  submitted  to  the  L^cislatore.  In 
the  Senate  the  bill  met  with  favor  and  was  enthusiastically 
passed,  but  a  group  of  mountain  men  stopped  its  progreas  in 
the  House ;  and  the  bill  was  lost  in  committee. 

Believing  that  our  heroic  efforts  this  past  year  are  in- 
vested at  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  many  connties,  we  shall 
rally  our  forces  again  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Kentucky 
Pederation  in  Frankfort  and  prepare  for  a  forestry  campaiga, 
so  educational,  so  diplomatic,  that  the  L^pslature  of  1912^ 
will  be  convinced  that  to  pass  the  forestry  bill  is  a  righteous 
necessity. 

By  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lotds  C.  Hantner  <^ 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  gave  a  very  interesting  report  of  die 
idiool  garden  work,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Pederation  of  Women's  Clube  of  Saginaw. 

Mr.  Start  was  then  introduced,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"What  is  your  share,  the  share  of  the  organized  women  of 
America  in  working  out  this  great  problem  of  conservation? 
That  queetioQ  has  come  to  me  so  often  from  the  women  them- 
selves  and  it  is  so  fittii^  in  this  confa-ence,  which  has,  I  un- 
derstand, a  distinctly  practical  purpose,  that  I  am  sure  it  is 
what  you  particularly  wish  me  to  consider. 

It  is  not  an  ea^  question  to  answer  in  a  general  way.  The 
American  Forestry  Association  has  a  definite  problem  to  ad- 
dress itself  to.  It  is  its  business  to  study  and  wnrk  at  tiiis 
problem  from  all  sides.  Ton  have  taken  up  nearly  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  nation  with  a  cheerful  eagerness  which  is  full  of 
promise.  I  realize  that  only  a  few  of  yon  can  make  this 
their  one  great  task — and  yet  I  beg  to  urge  that  this  is  worth 
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all  th«  attention  tkat  each  of  yon  in  her  own  way  and  accord- 
ing to  her  own  opportoni^,  can  gire. 

The  first  apedflc  point  I  wish  to  make  ia  addreaaed  In- 
dividaally  to  eroy  dub  woman  and  to  every  dab  that  main.- 
taina  a  forestry  committee.  8tudy  thu  quettion  far  yowtelf 
untU  you  Aoos  o  clear,  mttUigent  unierttanding  of  %U  maim 
prmoiplea  at  leatt. 

The  farther  I  go  in  foreatry  work  and  the  more  widely  I 
become  acqaainted  with  the  relation  of  oar  people  to  this  proh- 
lem,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impreeaed  with  the  need  of  greater 
knowledge  and  anderatandlng. 

How  are  yon  to  do  this  in  yoor  booy  livee?  Wdl,  there  la 
a  great  deal  that  can  be  added  to  even  the  bnaiest  lirea.  There 
Is  a  moTement,  I  bdiere,  well  ander  way  in  many  of  the  atates, 
to  inatitate  stady  daaaea  in  foreatry  and  kindred  conaerration 
sabjects.  There  are  many  helps  for  this  work.  Urs.  Tncker, 
the  very  dSdent  foreatry  diairman  of  the  Massachnsetts  Fed- 
eration, has  prepared  a  asefol  oatline  for  dass  of  personal 
Btndy  which  la  sare  to  be  very  helpfnl. 

The  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  New  Tork,  has 
poblished  a  BaUetin  B,  "Oatline  for  lectares  on  Forestry,"  an 
outline  which  would  be  nsefal  for  such  class  work. 

There  are  a  half  dozen  baUetina  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  that  would  be  bdpfnl  gaides. 

And  now,  althongh  it  is  crying  my  own  wares,  I  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  great  nse  that  the  American  Forestry  Asaoda- 
tion  can  be  to  you.  It  issaes  frequent  balletins  of  great  prac- 
tical ralae  to  all  of  ita  members.  It  holds  its  force  at  the> 
service  of  its  monbers  for  spedal  information  or  assistance 
through  correspond^ce.  It  can,  to  some  ertent,  famish  lec- 
tares competent  to  deal  with  various  phases  of  the  problem  and 
it  wiU  have  an  organized  lecture  service  as  soon  as  its  flnandal 
ctmdition  will  permiL 

Its  great  edacational  agency  is,  however,  Its  magazine — 
American  Foreetry.  This  is  published  monthly,  is  illustrated, 
and  Ih  the  only  popular  monthly  magazine  on  forestry  in 
America.  Its  special  articles  cover  a  wide  range  of  forestry 
and  conservation  topics;  its  editorial  department  endeavors 
to  advocate  fordbly  the  best  ideals  in  ita  Add,  to  indicate  the 
trend  of  tbinga  and  to  point  the  wise  and  safe  way;  its  news 
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departmentB  ar«  more  comprehensive  and  reliable  than  can  be 
found  ebiewhere.  In  particular,  in  this  connection,  I  wi^  to 
call  attention  to  a  new  and  helpfnl  feature — the  monthly  bibllo- 
graph;  of  books  and  articlea.  This  will  be  as  nearly  complete 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  vill  be  indexed  in  tiie  library  of 
the  National  Forest  Service,  where  ererytbing  poblished  on 
this  subject  at  home  and  abroad  is  received,  and  will  be  an* 
notated  so  as  to  be  helpfnl  to  the  reader.  This  one  feature 
will  be  indispensable  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  ke^  abreast 
of  the  literature  and  current  discnstdon  of  forestry. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  commercial  enterprise,  I  should  not  be 
justified  in  speaking  of  it  here,  but  it  is  not.  The  American 
Forestry  Association  and  its  magazine  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
you  and  all  other  Americans. 

Having  considered  this  subject  of  personal  preparation 
through  knowledge,  what  next?  Knowledge  is  power  only 
when  applied  in  some  efficient  way  to  some  good  purpose.  The 
next  thing  Is  an  extension  of  that  knowledge,  especially  to  the 
young  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  through  the  public  library. 
The  rising  generation  must  have  a  better  grasp  of  this  ques- 
tion than  that  which  at  present  holds  the  stage. 

If  you  know  something  of  forestry  yourselves  you  can  do 
much  directly  in  the  home.  Ton  can  also  bring  your  inSneoce 
to  bear  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  our  school  work. 

Then  each  one  of  your  clubs  should  make  it  its  care  that 
every  library  in  its  community  tliat  is  for  public  use,  should 
contain  a  standard  collection  of  works  <m  trees,  forestry,  and 
conservation,  and  that  its  reading  rooms  shonld  contain  the 
available  periodicals.  This  is  a  task  that  is  simple,  practical 
and  near  at  hand.  If  the  libraries  have  limited  funds,  as  is 
the  case  in  a  majority  of  our  smaller  towns,  you  can  make  it 
your  work  to  secure  the  modest  amount  necessary  to  supply 
the  needed  books  and  periodicals.  The  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  can  be  obtained  without  cost  and  they 
form  in  themselves  a  valuable  collection.  We  propose  to  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  in  American  Forestry,  book  lists,  for 
different  amounts  of  expenditure,  and  our  monthly  biblio- 
graiAy  will  be  a  useful  guide. 

There  is  another  nearby  task,  that  is  not  exactly  forestry, 
but  is  very  eloBClj  allied.    Plant  trees  if  you  have  land,  wa^l 
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their  growth  and  learn  to  know  them.  Care  for  tiioae  joji  have, 
to  get  from  them  the  marlmnm  benefit  If  yon  are  tortonate 
eaiongh  to  own  woodland  in  large  or  small  area,  apply  to  it  the 
principles  of  foreatrT'.  If  every  landowner  would  do  his  or  her 
share  in  this  way  it  would  ameliorate  conditionB  very  con- 
siderably in  a  few  years. 

Then,  going  a  little  farther,  there  is  the  establiahment  of 
foreeta  owned  by  the  monlcipality  to  be  promoted.  Macb  of 
this  work  mnst  be  done  in  America.  We  must  learn  how 
thrifty  German  towns  cat  down  their  trees  and  keep  great 
wooded  parks  for  tiie  public  at  the  same  time.  There  la  hardly 
a  town  or  city  in  America  in  which  taxes  are  not  mounting 
annually  hi^er.  If  they  would  conserre  their  natural  forest 
resources  many  of  them  would  see  a  diminlBhed  tax  rate,  fewer 
people  unemployed,  pleasanter  anrroxindlngB  and  healthier 
conditions  both  moral  and  physical. 

From  this  we  shall  naturally  extend  our  influence  to  the 
establishmoit  of  state  forests,  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of 
the  municipality.  A  study  of  conditionB  attending  forest  cul- 
tivation show  that  much  of  it  must  inevitably  be  done  by  the 
state,  and  in  a  still  larger  field,  under  our  federal  system,  by 
the  nation. 

To  promote  all  these  things  the  influence  of  the  women  of 
America,  intelligently  directed,  will  be  a  tremendous  force,  not 
easily  to  be  measured.  But  your  efforts  must  not  be  vagne 
or  unintelligent  Eameatness,  sincerity  and  thoroughness 
must  characterize  them  at  every  stage.  Only  effort  of  that  kind 
counts. 

And  finally,  when  we  can  help,  come  to  us.  We  will  do 
what  we  can  always.  Ton  and  your  clubs  and  our  Association 
can  co-operate  in  many  ways  for  the  common  good,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  you  will  never  find  us  backward  in  doing  our 
share  to  the  limit  of  our  powers. 

For  the  opportunity  to  have  this  heart  to  heart  talk  on  a 
vital  subject  and  the  ways  and  means  of  approaching  it,  I  wish 
in  conclusion  to  give  yon  my  most  grateful  acknowledge- 
In  closii^  the  conference  Mrs.  Gerard  advised  the  Chair- 
men to  work  with  all  other  forestry  agents  in  their  respective 
states,  such  as  forestry  assodatdons,  conservation  commiasiona 
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and  Bftate  foresters ;  also  to  use  tbeir  dubs  aa  lectore  ceaten 
(or  educating  the  public.  Bhe  oiged  that  every  dvb  appoint  a 
member  to  place  the  magazine  American  Forettry  in  bet  local 
library. 

HEALTH  DEPABTMENT  GONFEBEMOE. 

The  Health  Conference,  Me^  13,  was  presided  over  1^  Mrs. 
BnfnB  P.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Health  Department^  who 
with  a  few  pertinent  remarks  introdnced  the  speakers.  Aa 
Dr.  Sterens  was  tmable  to  be  present,  Mrs.  Williams  read  hep 
paper.  On  account  of  the  l>oat  ride  occurring  that  afternoon, 
discnssicai  was  postponed  until  a  second  conference,  which  was 
held  on  Taesday  afternoon.  Ma;  17,  when  most  helpful  ex- 
periences were  exchanged  by  a  large  number  of  del^^bes. 

The  subjects  presented  were  in  part  as  follows: — 

THE  TALUB  OF  A  HBAE/IH  DBPABTMBNT  FUND. 

DB.  ELLEN  LOWELL  STEVENS. 

Just  what  is  the  value  ot  a  health  department  fund  in  any 
given  community  must  depend  largely  on  the  community.  For 
instance,  where  there  are  already  many  general  hospitals  and 
sanitoria,  the  persuasive  influrace  of  a  committee  or  evea 
of  individual  members  of  a  woman's  club  ought  be  more  potent 
than  Qie  limited  amount  of  their  fund  to  compass  the  addi* 
tion  of  tuberculosis  pavillions.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  thin* 
ly  populated  states  and  parts  of  states  where  sanitation  and 
public  and  household  hygiene  are  only  jnst  rising  to  the  level 
of  consciousness  among  the  better  informed,  where  means  are 
limited  and  commercial  spirit  is  strong  and  education  is  weak, 
and  there  are  many  such,  yon  have  conditions  so  adverse  that 
the  possession  of  a  department  fund  assumes  special  impor- 
tance. 

In  Elorida  the  Health  Department  came  into  being  at  the 
State  Federation  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1907,  and  the  presait 
chairman  is  the  pioneer  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  try  and 
establish  it  in  its  proper  relations  against  at  first  opea  indiffo- 
ence  and  even  vdled  hostility.  That  club  women  should  be 
openly  addressed  on  a  medical  subject  was  unprecedented,  but 
that  they  themselves  should  be  called  upon  to  take  np  related 
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actlTitiei  was  nothing  short  of  preetuiiptioiL  The;  vere  not 
interested,  as  a  whole  and  if  the  chairman  had  not  had  the  nn- 
faillng  anpport  and  co-operation  throng^  this  ditBcolt  period 
of  one  club,  and  that  one  the  moat  pewerfnl  In  the  state,  she 
most  have  written  herself  incompetent. 

There  is  howerer,  among  Ae  Florida  women  a  strong 
loyalty  to  the  State  and  Qeneral  Federations,  and  when  in  the 
fall  of  1908  tlie  clabs  were  called  apon  to  sell  tbe  Bed  Cross 
Christmas  Stamps,  two-tiiirds  of  them  co-operated,  a  few  with 
vigor  and  purpose,  bnt  moat  of  th^n  weaUy.  That  sale  with 
its  resulting  fnnd  of  f  l,3d7.23  was  the  entering  wedge.  Using 
this  fnnd  we  called  to  JacksonTiIle  the  American  Tnberciiloais 
Exhibit,  and  for  ninety  days — three  months —  a  war  against 
tobercnloslB  was  waged  in  Florida.  As  a  special  feature  Mr. 
Bontzahn  passed  one  day  in  each  of  our  largest  towns,  holding 
"a  health  school  for  a  day,"  and  the  "health  nerre  fibre"  of  the 
dnb  consdonsness  b^an  to  show  op.  Beside  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  tiie  above  mmtloned  exhibit  and  cmsade,  enough  of 
the  fund  remained  for  the  purchase  of  a  State  Federation  Ex- 
hibit (which  has  since  done  splendid  serrlce  at  each  state 
federation  meeting)  the  purchase  of  a  small  Health  Library, 
flOO.OO  in  cash  in  the  treasory,  beside  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase the  Christmas  seals  or  stamps  for  the  next  year. 

But  these  were  not  the  greatest  results  following  the  earn- 
ing and  using  of  our  fund ;  the  direct  products  of  the  health 
agitation  consequent  upon  our  activity  were  also : 

The  Oovemor  issued  a  proctamation  commending  the 
movement. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  announced  a 
"Health  Day"  in  the  schools. 

The  State  Legislatwv  pataed  more  rigid  health  ndee,  and 
authorvied  the  eatabUthment  of  a  State  Tuberoulotit  Sanitar- 
ium. 

Health  items  appeared  in  local  papers. 

A  spitting  ordnance  was  passed  over  the  Mayor's  veto. 

Town  markets  were  screened,  flies  and  mosquitoes  fongh^ 
wall  cards  placed,  much  literature  circulated. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  second  sale,  this  being  of  oar 
own  Florida  State  Federation  Christmas  Seal,  twenty-four  of 
OUT  federated  clubs  and  several  nnfedersted  groups  took  op  the 
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sale.  From  thiB  ve  netted  11,200.00  which  with  the  balance 
on  hand  gave  oh  a  working  (and  of  11,300.00.  Already  out  of 
this  fond  the  traveling  expenaes  of  the  chairman  hare  been 
paid,  making  poasible  a  visit  by  her  to  fifteen  cbtbM,  in  an  effort 
to  place  the  health  department  work  more  folly  before  them. 
Joat  what  the  ootcome  of  these  visits  will  be  remains  to  be 
seal,  bnt  an  immediate  oatgrowth  has  been  the  request  of  two 
dabs  to  oBe  thar  money  for  school  foontaine.  As  one  of  the 
consommations  for  which  the  chairman  has  been  wishing  is  a 
keen  enough  club  interest  to  wish  to  spend  their  ovm  eamimgs, 
this  seems  a  distinct  step  forward  and  a  promise  for  tbe  fo- 
tnre.  MoreoTer,  in  several  of  the  towns  visited  where  abeoice 
of  running  water  made  the  school  fountain  ont  of  the  qtiestioii, 
the  indiyldnal  drinking  cap  will  be  installed.  In  most  of  the 
towns,  clubs  are  asking  for  simple  and  anthoritatlve  literatore, 
and  for  general  methods  of  edacation  on  health  lines.  The 
dub  which  has  given  me  sacfa  tmf  ailing  support  will  this  year 
nse  $500.00  of  the  amount  earned  by  tbe  Christmas  seal  for 
inatalling  a  visiting  nnrse.  It  will  also  establish  a  milk  and 
c^  depot  for  the  sick.  Donbtless  this  club  conld  have  fonnd 
some  means  of  accomplishii^  these  ends  without  the  stamp 
fond,  bnt  it  wonld  have  been  less  immediate. 

By  thus  going  into  detail  in  the  history  of  the  Fl<nida 
work  I  have  tried  to  show  the  very  great  growth  in  breadth 
and  interest  which  has  followed  the  gathering  and  nslng  of  the 
health  department  fond. 

Moat  of  OS  have  at  some  time  had  the  ezperioice  of  arous- 
ing ourselves  to  a  keener  interest  in  a  movement  by  loorktng 
for  it.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  a  State  Federation 
seal,  and  also  the  fund,  which  it  develops.  A  deeper  interest 
in  the  State  Federation  follows  the  boiefit  which  comes  to  each 
community  by  the  installing  of  bubble  fountains,  of  eqniping 
playgrounds,  of  adding  in  any  way  to  the  healthfulness  of  a 
community  through  a  method  supplied  that  community  by  its 
ovm  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

MBS.  PAULINE  BICB  SHIELDS,  SPOKE  OF  THE  "tBNTBD  CITT." 

The  instinct  of  self  preservation  is  not  limited  to  men  of 
means,  it  is  just  as  strongly  inherent  among  the  humble  and 
the  poor. 
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"He  vho  aaves  the  life  of  one  is  considered  as  if  he  pre- 
served the  whole  world"  in  the  motto  of  our  tented  dt;,  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  destitute  consumptiree  in  all  sti^ies 
of  the  disease.  It  occnpies  a  twatty  acre  tract  of  land,  a  mile 
from  the  Larimer  car  line  and  commands  a  glorious  view  of 
the  foot  hills  and  peaks  of  the  majeetic  Bocky  Moontains. 

There  are  several  permanent  brick  buildings  and  the  tents 
of  which  there  are  at  present  thirty-two  are  erected  at  a  cost 
of  ^.00  each.  The  Tucker  tent  is  used  which  has  a  frame  of 
wood,  the  sides  boarded  up  32  inches  with  a  %  inch  drop  sid- 
ing. The  floor  is  wood.  Beside  the  door  the  tent  has  two  win- 
dows, while  a  second  cover  runs  10  inches  above  and  parallel 
to  the  roof.  Ventilation  Is  effected  in  three  ways,  by  a  cupalo 
in  the  roof,  by  two  awnings  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered  in 
front,  and  1^  side  wall  vents  above  the  floor.  This  system  of 
ventilation  removes  the  vitiated  air  and  keeps  the  tent  cool 
and  comfortable.  The  tents  accommodate  two,  and  the  far- 
nishiugs  consist  of  two  beds,  mattresses  and  pillows,  eight 
pairs  of  blankets  and  sheets,  white  spreads,  toilet  sets  and 
wash  stand,  two  reclining  chairs,  a  lamp  and  mirror. 

The  life  of  canvas  in  a  tent  is  about  five  years.  In  this 
'tented  city  many  memorials  of  tents  are  erected.  The  support 
comes  from  voluntary  contributions,  twenty  atmliariee  having 
been  formed  in  as  many  lai^  cities,  with  yearly  dues  of  $1.50 
each  person.  Our  Cincinnati  Branch  has  500  members  and 
through  dues  and  an  occasional  entertainment  has  be^  en- 
abled  to  send  oat  |1,200  a  year.  We  also  have  a  Junior  and 
Tonng  People's  Auxiliary  all  working  together  to  save  lives. 
The  beneflt  derived  from  having  an  established  place  to  send 
consumptives  is  very  great.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
is  f  1.00  per  day.  No  pay  patients  are  received,  and  there 
is  no  chai^  for  board  or  medical  attention.  The  benefit  of  liv- 
ing in  tents  is  that  patients  have  more  fresh  air  and  can  soon 
withstand  the  changes  of  temperature  better  than  those  living 
in  houses.  The  advantage  of  Colorado  is  the  dry  climate,  alti- 
tude and  sunshine,  the  same  conditions  not  prevailing  in  many 
other  states.  Cold  weather  is  not  detrimental  to  patients  liv- 
ing in  Colorado  experience  having  proved  that  this  is  better 
than  a  humid  climate  for  curing  the  disease. 

I  suggest  that  women  interested  in  curing  tnbercnlosiB 
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shall  form  anzUiaries  in  your  home  towns  and  cities  tiioB  se- 
coring  a  place  in  Denver  to  send  sach  of  jonr  patients  as  can- 
not be  cored  at  home. 

HB8.  8.  8.  CBOCKETT^  OATB  SOME  RESULTS  OF  OBOANIZATION 
IN  CLUB  WOEK. 

That  service  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  twentieth  centnpy, 
has  become  a  troism ;  bat  might  it  not  be  tirothfoll;  added— 
"service  through  organization?" 

No  matter  what  the  end  in  view,  finance  or  philanthropy, 
work  or  play,  the  scheme  for  its  promotion  must  be  forthered 
b;  adeqoate,  organized  effort,  in  order  to  express  a  modem 
method  of  procedore. 

Oor  Chairman's  resolution  at  the  8t  Paol  Convention 
demonstrated  her  recognition  of  tliis  principle.  And  her  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  warfare  against  tobercnlosis,  through  the 
powerful  organization  of  the  Qeneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clobs,  set  machinery  in  motion  which  has  already  proved  a 
powerfol  factor  in  the  crusade.  That  Mrs.  Williams  can  send 
OQt  letters  from  her  home  in  Cambridge,  which  throo^  state 
chairmen  and  their  committees  will  set  all  of  the  women  of 
the  coantr7  to  talking  health,  is  a  thought  pregnant  with  tre- 
mendouB  possibilities.  We  all  linow  that  this  is  jost  what  has 
happened  in  man;  of  the  states  and  territories  and  the  sabject 
assigned  me  today  tells  of  Tennessee's  part  in  the  general  plan, 
itB  organization  and  the  resolt  obtained. 

Mrs.  Williams  first  circolar  letter  formed  the  basis  for  a 
state-wide  organization  and  sobseqoent  activities  along  the 
suggested  lines  of  edncation,  institutions,  and  suitable  l^isla- 
tion,  with  especial  emphasis  given  to  districting  the  State,  the 
Health  Library,  School  Health  Da;,  and  State  Exhibit 

An  "All  Tennessee  Campaign"  had,  however,  difficolties, 
for  Tennessee  possess^  an  area  foor  times  that  of  Massacho- 
setts  and  while  not  nearl;  so  thickl;  populated  has  more  than 
eighteen  times  the  tatter's  negro  inhabitants.  To  meet  these 
conditions,  to  spread  the  information  that  "Consumption  is 
Curable,  Prevoitable  and  Conmiunicable"  to  ever;  cit;  alom 
and  countr;  village  from  the  Appalachian  ranges  on  the  east 
to  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  west — a  distance  of  320  milea — 
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required  an  endleu  chain  of  Health  Workers  each  a  link  and 
a  eaitte  for  the  propaganda. 

To  form  each  an  oi^anization  it  seemed  best  to  appoint 
Health  Chairmm  according  to  the  Civil  Divisions  of  the  State, 
f.  €.,  for  East,  for  Middle  and  for  West  Tennessee,  for  each  of 
the  Congressional  Districts,  and  for  each  county  in  these  dis- 
tricts.    To  ttiia  task  onr  first  energies  were  directed. 

With  a  ftuid  of  |5,000.00  earned  by  the  Civics  and  Health 
Departments  joining  forces  in  the  sale  of  OhristmaB  stamps 
in  two  seasons,  the  two  departments  were  enabled  to  secure 
paid  lecturers,  to  bay  lantern  slides,  and  to  eqnip  and  send 
abont  a  State  Federation  Toberculoeis  Exhibit  I  would  like 
to  call  attrition  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  their  value  as 
money  raisers  the  organizing  and  educating  ability  of  ths 
Christmas  seal  is  without  rival.  Not  only  did  the  campaigning 
incident  to  their  sale  create  friends  for  the  cause  all  over  the 
state,  but  also  disclosed  talents  valuable  in  subsequent  activi- 
ties. To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  a  number  of  physicians, 
bankers,  merchants  and  insurance  men  gave  most  liberally  of 
time  and  strength  with  the  resnlt  that  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
seals  were  sold  by  individual  effort  to  wholesale  dealers,  who 
nsed  them  on  their  mail  to  the  amount  of  f  1,800.00  in  the  two 
years.  These  little  messengers  of  life  and  health  and  happiness 
proved  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  a  cohesive  influence,  unit- 
ing various  groups  of  people  in  a  common  cause,  and  founding 
eventually  a  Hve  anti-taberculosis  leagaa  The  esprit  de  corps 
engendered  by  these  common  labors  as  well  as  the  funds  se- 
cured, made  both  organization  and  program  easier.  In  dis- 
cussing any  scheme  for  woman's  part  in  the  combat  later,  it 
was  encouraging  to  say  "oh,  yes,  she  will  do  It,  she  sold  seals." 
In  every  portion  of  the  state  the  -women  rallied  to  the  sign  of 
the  double  red  croes.  Many  now  felt  the  necessity  of  enti- 
expectoratjon  ordinances  and  urged  that  they  should  be  passed 
or  enforced.  Others  were  willing  to  act  as  voluntary  sanitary 
inspectors.  In  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  state,  hospitals 
began  to  be  built  or  funds  for  their  erection  started.  There 
also  seemed  to  be  an  awakening  in  high  places  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well  organized  body  of  women.  State  authorities 
asked  for  co-operation  in  the  observance  of  School  Health 
Day,  where  formerly  it  was  not  so.    The  method  employed  by 
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the  chairman  for  school  health  da;  aa  well  aa  tnberciiloaia 
Snnda;  was  to  send  to  each  Count;  HealA  chairman  a  mnlto- 
graphed  letter  setting  forth  the  object  in  view,  and  this  coimt; 
chairman  "stood  behind  and  saw  that  the  men  did  their  doty." 
ThoB  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  Women's  Clnbs  were  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  when  there  was  a  need  for  popn- 
larizing  an;  movement  for  the  public  good.  As  an  eridoice  of 
this  onr  President  read  a  paper  recently  at  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Health  Officers  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Our  effort  has  always  been  to  strengthen  the  bands 
of  those  in  anthoril;,  to  bear  in  mind  that  public  and  private 
effort  mnst  go  hand  in  hand  if  snccesa  is  to  be  the  final  goaL 
In  short,  the  attempt  has  beat  to  keep  hnmble  minded  and  to 
follow  Mrs.  Williams  advice  of  being  "an  itupiration  in  Civic 
life,  and  in  filling  niches." 

The  most  ambitioos  educational  eftort  was  the  creating  of 
a  State  Federation  Tabercnlosis  exhibit  This  consisted  of  120 
frames  of  leaflets,  pictures,  etc.,  and  was  sent  to  thirty  county 
faw-a,  two  state  fairs,  and  many  towns.  The  railroads  gave 
passes  to  the  paid  director  who  accompanied  &e  exhibit  All 
of  the  exhibit  was  paid  for  out  of  the  fnnd  before  mentioned 
as  well  as  the  salary  of  the  director.  When  the  exhibit 
was  to  be  installed  in  a  comity,  advance  letters  were  sent  1^ 
the  connty  chairman  to  editors,  ministers,  health  officers,  pob- 
lic  otDcials  and  club  women.  This  aronsed  the  entire  commnn- 
ity  to  attention.  100,000  information  leaflets  were  distribnted 
at  the  fairs  to  throngs  of  visitors  whose  attention  was  first 
challenged  by  the  flash  light  sign  "Every  Time  this  Light  Qoea 
Oat,  Someone  Dies  from  Tnbercnlosis"  and  "AU  from  a  Pre- 
ventable Diseasa"  A  long  line  of  Silhouettes  brought  one  face 
to  face  with  the  number  of  victims  to  the  Great  White  Plagae 
in  the  city  of  Nashville  in  1908.  This  gruesome  spectre  was 
followed  by  the  legend  "Will  yon  help  to  stop  the  march  of 
the  Conanrnptive  Army?" 

The  badge  of  distinction  with  which  every  visitor  to  the 
exhibit  was  labelled  was  a  tag  carrying  the  appeal  "Have  youT 
Why  not?"  Over  all  waved  the  flag  bearing  the  emblem  of 
tlie  crusade  "In  which  sign  we  hope  to  c<mquer." 

Mita  W.  H.  PaAK,  Secretary. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE. 

The  Home  Economics  Conference  opened  Friday  after* 
noon  at  2 :30  o'clock,  May  13th.  Mrs.  0.  N.  Gnldlin,  chairman 
of  the  Home  Economics  Committee,  very  fittingly  introduced 
Misa  Ndlie  Crooks  of  Milwankee-Downer  Collie,  Milwaukee, 
whose  subject  was  "The  Adulteration  of  Textiles."  Miss 
Grooka  said  in  substance : 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clabs  accomplished 
splendid  resnlts  in  obtaining  Pure  Food  laws,  and  now,  the 
Adulteration  of  Textiles  shoald  demand  the  same  attention  and 
consideration.  Of  the  9600,000,000  spent  annaally  tor  textiles, 
80  per  cent,  ia  spent  by  the  women,  who  are  very  largely  de- 
pend^t  Qpon  the  ignorance  of  clerks  as  their  authority  for 
the  valne  of  the  material. 

Whoi  the  industries  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  prac- 
ticed in  the  home,  onr  grandmothers  were  certain  of  the  valne 
of  material  and  were  not  dependrait  npon  the  judgment  of 
others.  The  manofactnrer  now  mixes  the  woolen  yam  with 
diock,  old  rags,  etc.,  the  old  wool  being  often  used  the  second 
and  third  time.  Under  the  microscope,  broken  threads  show 
the  poor  qnality  of  the  doth.  The  bargain  hnnter  may  feel 
assored  she  will  alw^s  get  old  wool,  if  wool  at  all.  It  is 
bard  to  distingnish  when  good  wool  and  old  rags  are  mixed 
in  the  spinning  frame.  A  tr^uendons  fraud  is  practiced  in  the 
weaving  of  carpets.  Tapestry  carpets  are  woven  with  one  set 
of  threads  in  warp,  and  the  flgnres  are  then  colored  with  brush 
and  dye,  on  wrong  side  to  imitate  body  brossels.  Tricks  of 
all  kinds  are  resorted  to.  Only  the  United  Btates  Government 
has  a  standard  for  the  soldiers'  textiles,  and  the  goods  mnst 
meet  the  standard  in  weight,  fiber  and  fastness  of  color. 

The  manofactarer  very  probably  prefers  to  produce  better 
material,  but  the  styles  rale  the  market,  and  people  want  cheap 
goods;  that  is  goods  for  a  small  price,  but  they  are  not  always 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  No  good  woolem  material  can  be 
bon^t  for  less  than  fl.00  per  yard. 

It  reqoires  silk  of  3,000  worms  to  famish  silk  for  one 
dress,  hence  littie  pure  silk  is  manufactured.  A  process  is 
employed  by  which  silk  is  made  from  cellulose  or  cotton  fiber. 
La^e  per  cents,  of  weighting  have  been  used,  as  high  as  71 
per  cent,  in  some  cases.    The  filling  is  made  of  salts  trf  .tin — , 
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this  bdng  tbe  cause  of  mtidi  of  the  silk  ctittiiig  e?«n  when  not 
iB  use,  Bilk  sold  for  (1.25  per  yard  has  been  koovn  to  contain 
88  per  cent  wei^ting. 

Blankets  have  heat  tested,  that  sold  for  ^^0  per  pair,  re- 
presented to  be  half  vool,  and  shoved  only  XI  per  cent.  wooL 

Linen  for  waist  costing  50  ceats  per  yard,  proved  to  be 
made  of  flax,  short  ends  called  tow  and  r^ose  material  filled 
with  bark. 

Many  interesting  samples  of  frandalent  silks,  linm,  and 
woolen  goods  wet«  exhibited,  and  a  most  profitable  session 
dosed. 


The  second  conference  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  17th, 
at  3:30  o'clock.  Prof.  Martha  Van  Bensselaer,  Agricultnral 
Department,  Cornell  Univeniity,  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on 
"The  Field  of  Home  Economics,"  which  occupied  nearly  all  of 
the  session.  Spinning  with  the  primitire  method  of 
cooking  by  the  camp  fire  and  by  the  aid  of  hot  stones,  poorly 
equipped  kitchens  and  the  less  conrcmiait  methods  of  accom- 
plishing good  results,  on  to  the  modern  laundry  and  kitchen; 
adulterated  goods,  also  patent  medicines  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Booms  in  tenement  houses  showing  congested  conditions 
of  living,  underfed  children,  bakeries  in  which  men  slept  all 
nif^t.  These  were  only  a  few  of  the  themes  touched  upon. 
Bcbool  kitchens  equipped  at  small  cost,  and  finally  the  growdi 
of  Home  Economics  was  shown  by  the  handsome  buildings  that 
various  colleges  and  universities  have  built  to  enable  them  to 
give  domestic  science  in  all  its  phases,  the  place  it  deservea 
in  their  curriculum. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  in  which  Miss  Mary  Bausch, 
of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  talked  of  the  practical  results  ac- 
complished through  its  short  course  work  in  the  various 
cities  and  towns  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Charles  Weaver  of  Louisville,  Ey.,  told  of  the  lunch 
room  recentiy  established  in  the  Louisville  High  School  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Land,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  told  of  the  work  ac- 
complished through  their  I>ome8tic  Science  Association,  and 
especially  of  their  effort  in  establishing  Home  Economics  in 
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the  public  schools  of  Bichmond  by  farniBhing  a  kltcheo  in  the 
Finley  School  and  maintaining  Qie  expoue  of  a  teacher  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period. 

Habtha  Van  Rinssblahb,  Secretary. 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

Held  at  Memorial  Hall,  May  17th,  2:30  P.  M. 

The  Hall  was  bo  filled  by  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  MIbb  Helen  Varick  Boswell, 
opened  the  meeting  at  that  hoar,  and  from  then  antil  four 
thirty  o'clock  every  seat  in  the  Hall  was  occupied,  and  many 
women  stood  during  the  session. 

UisR  Mary  Wood,  LL.M.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first 
speaker  and  had  for  her  topic  the  "Children's  Bareaa  Bil]." 
Miss  Wood  told  of  the  Congressional  Hearing,  held  in  April  on 
this  Bill  and  spoke  of  the  assistance  the  Indnstrial  and  Child 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Qeneral  Federation  had  roidered  the 
Bill,  and  stated  her  belief  that  it  vonld  soon  become  a  law. 
Miss  Wood  covered  several  phases  of  the  question  of  child 
labor,  showing  how  l^slation  was  being  enacted  and  enforced 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Boswell  next  introdoced  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Enmler  of 
Ohio,  who  has  been  well  known  for  her  woi^  in  promoting 
measares  for  improred  conditions  in  factories,  and  in  her 
work  in  organizing  noonday  clnbe  among  factory  girls  with 
magnificent  resnlts.  She  has  been  assisted  in  tiiis  work  by 
Miss  Ballard  who  spoke  earnestly  and  delightfally  of  the 
privileges  and  the  pleasures  which  such  clubs  were  bringing  to 
the  working  girls. 

Mrs.  Johns  of  Oklahoma  gave  a  comprehensive  talk  on  con- 
ditions in  the  industrial  life  of  her  progressive  young  State, 
and  defined  the  work  women  bad  done  in  bringing  about  excep- 
tionaUy  fine  conditions. 

Mrs.  Weaver  of  Kentucky  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
conditions  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills  and  cited  the  harm  beii^ 
done  by  certain  misguided  persons  in  advocating  factory  work 
for  small  children  as  a  preventive  of  the  Hookworm  disease. 

incceed- 
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ing  in  many  places  in  securing  better  conditions,  bnt  are  ham- 
pered bj  Bach  interferoice. 

Mra.  Bra  McDonald  Valeah  of  the  American  Feda«tion  ot 
Labor  ni^ed  the  neeetaitj  of  organizatiOD  among  women  work- 
ers, and  pointed  oat  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Trades 
Uniom. 

Mra.  Perry  Starkweather,  AsBistant  CommisBioner  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  gave  many  strildng  iUostra- 
tiouB  and  related  pithy  anecdotes  showing  the  neceBait?  of  a 
regular  department  in  every  State  Labor  Bnreati  in  the  coun- 
try, for  dealing  with  industrial  conditions  as  th^  conc^ 
women  and  children.  She  pointed  out  to  the  women  how  they 
could  set  about  securing  an  appropriation  for  such  a  porpoee  in 
their  own  State. 

Miss  Ella  Haas,  State  Factory  Inspector  of  Ohio  gave 
concrete  instances  of  how  improvements  in  the  physical,  men- 
tal  and  moral  conditions  of  factories  can  be  secured  by  tact- 
ful effort  with  employera  and  bringing  about  co-op^ation  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 

Mrs.  Bita  Chile  Dorr  described  the  evils  and  sweat  shop 
work  in  congested  city  life. 

MiBS  Boswell  gave  Bpecific  instances  of  work  accomplished 
in  different  sections  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Committee  and  B^oke  optimistically  of  the  genraal  improve- 
ment in  industrial  conditions  as  they  affect  womoi  and  diU- 
Atea. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  McKissick,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Committee  detailing  efforts  in  Welfare  Work,  to  which  she 
has  been  giving  special  attention  in  the  Southern  Cotttm 
Mills. 

A  general  discuBsion  elicited  much  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  condition  in  West  Vii^finia,  Pamsylvania, 
Colorado,  Ifew  York  and  other  States.  Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions were  noted  by  the  Chairman  for  future  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  work. 
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LEQISLATIVE  CONFERENCE. 

Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  who  had  chai^  of  the  LegisIatiTe 
Gominittee,  in  the  abseDce  of  Mn.  Ellen  Sp«ncer  Mnisey,  held 
m  conference  on  the  one  branch  of  the  law  which  fa  attracting 
most  attention  from  women  at  the  present  time,  that  branch 
which  governs  the  deliberationfl  of  oi^fanieed  bodies,  g^erally 
known  as  parliamentary  law. 

Mrs.  Paul  presmted  the  anbject  in  a  lineal  manner  il- 
lustrating the  motions  bj  a  la^e  diagram,  from  which  die 
teaches.  The  qnestions  asked  by  those  present  showed  the 
keen  interest  in  this  very  osefal  subject  on  the  part  of  onr  clnb 


CONFERENCE  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

EXTENBION. 

Held  in  Memorial  Hal),  Tneeda;  afternoon,  May  17. 

MBS.   MAY  ALDBN  WABD,  CHAIBMAN. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Hodges,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  AHsociation,  and  Librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Pnblio 
Library.  Dr.  Hodges  spoke  of  the  approachii^  Library  Con- 
ference. One  of  the  sabjects  was  to  be  "Bookworms,"  not  aR 
the  Bobject  would  seem  to  suggest,  the  human  species.  In  the 
Lenox  Library  at  New  York  is  a  book  in  a  glass  case,  an  old 
book  which  has  a  place  of  honor  on  account  of  its  book  worms. 

Dr.  Hodges  stated  that  the  American  Library  Association 
was  fifty  years  old.  The  first  Library  Conference  was  held  in 
1863  with  eighty  members.  In  1876  the  Second  Conference 
was  held  with  103  members. 

Dr.  Hodges  made  the  statement  that  books  were  disorder- 
ly objects.  The  first  problem  concerned  schemes  for  classifi- 
cation. In  Tjondon  in  1R4R — hooks  were  not  properly  cata- 
logued. Thomas  Carlyle  was  interested  and  in  1876  Librarians 
were  still  bnsy  with  proper  claBsifirntions.  It  meant  alow  ron- 
tine  work  for  fifteen  years.  Two  questions  to  be  considered 
are  "How  can  the  Libraries  help  in  social  work?"  "Value  of 
children's  rooms."  The  American  Association  is  essentially  a 
Congress,  a  congrefis  which  is  not  a  unit.     Some  sections  are 
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demoted  to  art,  Bome  to  bookbinding  and  some  to  oth^  | 
of  the  work. 

A  pressing  question  is  tbat  of  co-operation.  The  work 
ot  o^aniring  is  a  considerable  one.  The  Boston  Athenaeom 
catalogne  contains  100,000  Tolnmes.  Harvard  Collie  a  halt 
million.  Co-operation  might  reduce  expenditure.  Sir.  Gould 
of  the  UniTersit;  of  Montreal  su^ested  a  step  still  further, 
the  storage  library — ^from  which  millions  of  Tolumea  could  be 
drawn  tlie  only  objection  being  that  tiie  Tolnmea  could  not 
always  be  spared.  The  plan  was  for  the  Library  Association  to 
bear  part  of  the  expense.  Pres.  Elliot  was  interested  in  the 
movement.  The  snggestlon  had  been  made  that  the  American 
Library  Association's  quarters  be  moved  to  Chicago,  also  tbat 
the  Secretary  and  First  Assistant  should  be  trained  librarians. 
Any  one  having  a  particular  subject  to  look  up  could  send  to 
the  Librarian  Association  for  the  boohs  needed.  In  all  this 
movemoit  Dr.  Hodges  spoke  of  the  value  of  Women's  clubs. 

Miss  Emily  Collins  spoke  upon  the  clab  and  library  move- 
ment. The  value  of  lectures  to  the  blind  and  talks  to  children, 
who  enjoyed  being  enlightened.  She  spoke  of  the  n^eeting  of 
the  Library  Association,  of  how  it  and  the  clnbs  working  to- 
gether could  do  anything  it  would.  What  does  the  club  woman 
want  to  do  to  help?  She  suggested  libraries  as  missionaries 
to  factories,  telephone  girls  and  night  schools,  poblic  libraries 
and  club  women  could  assist — could  select  books,  give  talks 
on  books — teach  civics;  all  this  was  the  reason  that  Carnegie 
had  given  so  much  money  to  libraries.  A  fine  library  waa  the 
beet  gift  to  a  community,  could  become  an  adjunct  to  the 
pnblic  schools — she  gave  great  credit  to  women's  clubs  for  their 
traveling  libraries.  If  we  do  not  possess  a  library,  make  one. 
Qo  to  the  library,  get  books,  make  deposit  librariea  in 
yoar  own  homes,  collect  children  of  the  ndghborhoods,  take  ap 
home  library  work.  Books  could  be  sent  by  the  pnblic  librai^ ; 
the  teacher  could  take  part  and  three  or  four  families  mi^^t 
be  assigned  to  one  woman.  Club  women  could  do  so  ranch  in 
this  line  with  their  opportunities.  Civics  could  be  tanght  the 
young  citizens,  information  given  about  institutions,  lectures 
could  be  given  to  explain  city  institutions,  civic  rie^teommeas 
tanght,  and  beat  santary  conditions,  cleanliness,  hospital  regu- 
lations, etc. 
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Libraries  and  Clnb  Women  was  the  subject  treated  b; 
Mrs.  McHahon  of  Utab. 

The  Public  Library  moTement  in  Utah  dates  back  to  the 
earl;  'SCs.  The  Masonic  Library  had  been  sold  to  a  Stock 
Company  and  this  Company  was  threatening  to  close  the  library. 
The  dob  women  raised  three  thoosand  dollars  and  when  this 
was  gone  th^  sncceeded  in  getting  a  Library  Bill  throagh 
both  Houses.  Only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  the  then  Governor  who 
said  "the  people  of  Utah  needed  bread,  not  hooka."  Nothing 
daunted,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  at  the  next  sescdon  of  the 
L^islature  and  the  eignature  of  Governor  Wells  was  obtained. 
This  new  bill  required  the  signature  of  1,000  taxpayers  to  a  pe- 
tition which  must  be  presented  to  the  City  Council.  The  bill 
was  finally  passed  and  the  public  library  was  established.  A 
building  was  given  by  a  wealthy  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  stands  as  a  monQment  to  the  noblest  ideals  of  culture  and 
also  to  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  the  City's  Club  Women. 

The  advantages  of  the  free  public  library  were  limited  to 
the  city  and  not  every  city  has  a  library ;  so  receiving  inspira- 
tion from  the  G^eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  1898 
the  State  Federation  began  the  work  of  the  free  travelling 
library.  They  have  done  much  toward  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual life  throughout  Utah. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Johnston  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
who  told  how  a  traveling  library  was  b^un.  The  Kansas 
traveling  library  was  started  by  club  women.  The  inspiration 
came  from  an  Ohio  woman.  There  was  a  state  library  of  over  a 
million  volumes,  used  only  by  government  officials,  Kansas 
paying  for  its  support  and  mEdntenance.  In  March,  1898,  the 
State  President  and  a  Committee  of  our  club  started  a  travel- 
ing library.  The  City  Federation  secured  200  books  and  920.00. 
The  State  Federation  was  asked  in  May  to  pledge  as  many 
books  as  possibly  and  4,000  were  pledged.  The  State  superin- 
toident  of  instruction  before  an  audience  asked  for  help  and 
before  the  end  of  a  week  pledges  began  to  be  made.  The  Super- 
intendent of  instruction  took  the  books,  committee  was  appoint- 
ed and  rules  and  r^^lations  formulated.  The  flrst  call  for  the 
use  of  books  was  from  a  western  county,  from  a  ranchman's 
wife  and  from  this  b^;inning,  four  families  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  wmt  regularly  ten  miles  for  the  books,  and  woe  glad 
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to  have  them.  The  four  familiee  lived  within  a  radios  of  tortj 
miles  from  each  other  Id  Clark  Coont;  on  the  Oklahoma  line. 
The  woman  who  took  the  first  boob  was  a  gradoate  from  an 
Eastem  College  who  had  married  a  raDchman. 

The  first  library  was  in  July.  The  l^islatnre  did  not  meet 
until  January,  the  library  committee  was  empowered  to  take 
the  matter  before  the  state  le^slatore.  There  were  thirty  eases 
with  3,000  volumes  and  many  flies  of  magazines  which  wete 
skillfully  nsed  for  packing  pads.  The  l^pslatnre  was  asked  for 
96,000  and  gave  ^,500,  and  it  was  difScnlt  to  secure  that 
amount.  In  January  1809,  the  law  was  oiacted  which  made 
the  state  librarian,  chairman  of  the  library  commission  and 
now  there  is  a  library  of  35,000  volumes  with  626  trunks. 
There  is  at  least  one  libtary  to  each  county  and  ten  in  some 
counties.  School  houses,  churches,  homes,  banks  and  stores  are 
used  as  libraries.    Some  have  only  five  volumes. 

The  question  was  here  asked  of  the  speaker  if  many  of 
the  books  given  were  not  objectionable  and  what  method  was 
parsued  to  get  the  right  kind  of  books.  The  answer  was  that 
people  were  very  careful  In  the  selectioD  of  books  as  they  had 
been  requested  to  be  and  that  few  books  had  to  be  discarded. 

Mrs.  Hogan,  Indiana,  spoke  next ;  she  is  state  organizer  of 
a  library  commission,  one  of  thirty  in  the  United  States,  which 
are  wotldbig  for  better  library  r^nlations.  She  urged  that  all 
vacant  places  be  filled  by  trained  librarians,  that  those  filling 
places  be  urged  to  go  to  summer  schools.  She  asked  if  all  were 
helping  Dr.  Hodges  in  the  American  Library  Association. 

The  next  speaker,  was  Miss  Dorsey  of  Ohio  who  bad  tinoe 
but  for  n  few  words.  She  prophesied  that  fntnre  historians 
would  relate  the  value  of  tfais  work — there  was  nothing  bo  ef- 
fective as  libraries  in  the  land,  every  department  must  insist 
upon  the  use  of  boolra.  In  bringing  her  greetings  she  urged  a 
plan  for  night  libraries  all  over  the  country  for  the  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  which  she  would  look  to  the  women.  She 
would  also  look  to  women's  organisations  for  better  laws  and 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  laws.  To  make  a  beginutng  she 
urged  attention  upon  the  State  Library  meeting  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Library  Association.  ^  . 
Nellie  Johnson  O'Connor,  Seoretafy.. 
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BEPOBT  OP  WATBKWAYS  GONFBBENCB. 

The  Conference  of  the  Waterways  Committee  of  the  Qat- 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clnbe  vas  called  to  order  by  Mrs. 
8.  B.  Bneath,  Chairman  of  Waterways  Committee  of  Ohio 
State  Federation,  at  3  P.  M.,  Friday  May  13th,  1910,  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

After  making  a  few  timely  remarks  Mrs.  Sneath  presented 
Col.  John  L.  Vance,  Pres.  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation, who  assumed  the  chair  and  presided  orer  the  meet- 
ing, introducing  the  following  speakers : 

Mrs.  Lncia  Ames  Mead,  Chairman  Peace  and  Arbitration 
D^artment  of  the  National  Conncil  of  Women,  was  forcefnl 
both  in  argament  and  flgnres  in  demoostratiiig  the  lack  of 
foresight  of  the  National  GoTemment  in  planting  bullets  and  ex- 
poiding  so  largely  for  war  apparatos  in  time  of  peace,  instead 
of  planting  the  seed  for  improyement  of  oar  natoral  resources 
and  for  the  public  health. 

Hon.  8.  A.  Thompson,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Riven  and 
Harbors  Congress,  said  that  air,  water,  and  snnshine  were  the 
only  things  that  transportation  did  not  affect,  for  transporta- 
tion goes  right  to  the  root  of  everything  fundamental. 

Captain  J.  P.  Ellison,  Secretary  of  the  National  Bivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  Hon.  John  A.  Fox  of  Arkansas  and  Mrs. 
Hoyle  Tomkies,  Presideat  of  the  Woman's  National  Bivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  gave  short  talks,  full  of  convincing  rea- 
sons for  water  improvement  for  transportation. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Bansdall,  President  of  the  National  Bivers 
and  Harbors  proved  himself  a  master  statesman  in  his  manner 
of  bringing  out  the  necessity.of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
of  rail  and  water  transportation ;  of  how  every  commodity  and 
every  locality  of  the  nation  depended  on  cheap  transportation 
for  comfort  and  development. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Wilkinson,  Chairman  of  Waterways  of  the 
General  Federation,  expressed  in  a  few  words  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  had  so  faithfully  served  on  her  com- 
mittee during  the  past,  commending  their  good  work ;  also  to 
those  who  had  assisted  on  the  waterways  programs  and  had 
made  Conservation  Day  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
of  tbe  Biennial. 

Fbahcbs  BHorrLBWOBTH,  Secretary. 
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RODND  TABLE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  HTOIENE. 

Urs.  Ellen  H.  Henrotin,  Honorarr  President  of  the  Ocd- 
eral  Federatioii  of  Women's  ClTibs,  called  the  meetiiig  to  order 
at  3 :30  P.  M.,  Hay  18,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Hoirotin  was  the  first  speaker,  her  sobject  was 
"Ethics  of  Social  Hygiene."    She  spoke  as  follows : 

"This  sabject  I  approach  with  great  and  real  solemnity, 
for  It  is  one  of  great  responsibility  and  one  in  which  women 
are  for  the  first  time  realizing  tiieir  power  to  control.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  are  not  here  thia  afternoon  for 
onr  pleasure;  we  are  here  because  we  feel  that  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  now  imposed  on  women  to  nnderatand  and  assist  in  its 
cure,  or  it  will  eat  into  the  vitals  of  this  cirilization  which  has 
heea  bnilt  up  at  the  expcaise  of  so  mocb  self-denial  and  hope 
for  the  future. 

Especially  must  mothers  and  educators  understand  the 
ethics  of  social  hygiene  for  it  has  now  become  imperatlTe  that 
we  must  correlate  our  sex-science  with  education ;  only  in  this 
way  can  we  make  education  fundamental,  righteons  and  social. 
There  is  always  a  certain  danger  in  speaking  the  truth  especial- 
ly when  the  truth  has  heretofore  been  mlBreprcaented  or  passed 
over  in  silence,  the  danger  is  that  it  will  be  unduly  emphasiied, 
and  certainly  in  this  case  to  fall  into  that  mistake  woold  be 
as  fatal  aa  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  n^lect  it ;  great  wisdom 
and  also  the  judicial  point  of  view,  is  required  in  handling  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Reform  and  Philanthropy  Depart- 
ments of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  oi^anized  a  committee  of 
co-operation  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  Chicago.  At 
first  we  stood  almost  lost  and  appalled,  for  the  statistics  which 
will  be  presented  to  yon  by  the  speakers  who  will  follow  me 
are  so  terrible,  that  the  first  impulse  is  to  run  away;  it  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  committee  commenced  to 
work,  fully  realizing  that  the  greatest  care  and  couBerratism 
were  required  to  succeed  with  their  delicate  task.  The  Com- 
mittee commenced  by  giving  pablic  lectures  to  women  only; 
these  lectures  were  giren  by  a  group  of  women  physicians,  the 
best  known  among  their  profession. 

The  second  year  beeides  the  courses  for  the  genial  public, 
we  gave  lectarea  more  adapted  for  teachers,  feeling  that,  iriien 
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the  last  word  was  said,  It  vaa  they  who  mnat  face  the  probloH 
of  the  right  method  of  instmcting  the  ;oimg  in  sex-Acience. 

Thj»  season  we  have  gone  a  step  forther  and  hare  giren 
lectures  correlated,  as  I  think,  falrlj  well  with  general  ednca- 
tional  snbjectB.  After  all  that  is  the  aspect  of  the  question  of 
the  moat  interest  to  us  as  mothers,  as  teachers,  aa  monbers  of 
society.  All  the  Ooremments  of  Europe  are  considering  the 
beet  methods  of  teaching  Bodal  Hygiene  in  the  schools,  France 
has  already  fonnnlated  a  system,  also  Germany,  England  is 
pr^>aring  to  do  the  same,  as  are  Bnssia  and  Italy.  The  home 
training  of  American  Women  and  onr  social  traditions  hare 
thus  far  relegated  all  teaching  of  aez-Bcience  to  chance.  Moat 
American  girls  marry  without  the  least  instmctlon  as  to  what 
awaits  them  and  most  women  take  for  granted  the  good  health 
and  habits  of  the  man  their  daughter  is  to  marry ;  yet  on  the 
past  life  of  that  man  depends  the  happiness  of  the  girl  and  the 
health  of  the  children  to  be  bom.  It  is  certainly  a  serione  con- 
sideration, the  lack  of  instmctlon  giroi  to  girls  in  the  average 
American  family  on  these  important  matters.  Women  of 
foreign  birth  meet  their  dnties  more  bravely  in  this  matter 
than  do  American  mothers. 

Now,  that  the  subject  is  presoited  to  them  from  the  sden- 
tiflc  point  of  view,  they  also  will  change  their  methods  and  will 
give  not  only  to  their  daughters  but  to  their  sons  as  well,  the 
necessary  instruction  to  enable  them  to  avoid  evil  and  to  lead 
a  healthy  and  righteous  life.  Social  and  economic  conditions 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  whole  matter  in  the  past,  when 
it  was  not  necessary  to  explain  to  a  girl  the  complex  social 
dangers  of  our  present  social  conditions.  Onr  modem  system 
of  industry,  which  throws  young  girls  into  the  competitive 
labor  market,  unguarded  and  uninformed  and  makes  of  her  an 
independent  financial  factor  whrai  she  has  neither  the  judgment 
or  knowledge  to  guide  her  own  life  aright,  has,  naturally  some- 
what to  do  with  the  situation. 

As  soon  as  a  hnman  being  snfflcee  for  his  or  her  own  sup- 
port, can  keep  a  roof  over  his  head,  pay  for  his  food  and  clothes, 
such  a  person  is  an  independemt  financial  agent;  this  fact  re- 
acts on  the  family  life,  hence  the  advice  of  father  or  mother  on 
economic  and  social  matters  is  more  or  less  dlsr^arded.  The 
large  liber^  we  give  to  girls  of  all  classes,  without  the  necea- 
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sar;  information  to  aid  them,  is  in  my  opinim,  a  Meriom  dan- 
ger. 

Wliat  do  we  do  for  oar  own  dangtiters?  Do  we  not  allow 
them  to  read  erer;  popular  novel,  and  a  novel  today  moat,  to  be 
interesting,  treat  of  tlie  sex  problem,  otfaerwiae  it  is  voted 
Htapid  and  dnll.  Wboi  they  go  to  tbe  theatre,  what  do 
they  see?  The  problem  play,  which  means  a  complicated  aitn- 
ation  betweoi  a  man  and  woman.  Tbe  Imagination  and  the 
emotions  are  thna  stimulated,  at  the  same  time  these  yonng 
people  have  no  sdentiflc  or  exact  knowledge  of  conditiims  to 
help  control  them.  What  abont  the  dresa  of  onr  yonng 
daughters  ?  What  do  yon  see  in  the  dresa  of  the  young  womoi 
yon  meet  in  the  streets?  Everything  which  emphasizes  sex  and 
not  covering.  This  applies  not  alone  to  the  girla  who  are  un- 
protected bnt  to  onr  own  girls  as  well. 

The  danger  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  by  our  preaeat 
methods  of  edacation  we  cultivate  the  ^notions,  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  do  not  instmct  them  in  sex  relations  as  re- 
lated to  life. 

With  women  it  is  the  fundamental  question  of  th^r  life; 
in  the  right  adjustment  of  sex  relations  towards  hnsbands,  sons 
and  friends  lies  their  weal  or  woe.  All  society  in  ita  highest 
development  has  been  building  around  this  sex  relationship 
beautiful  differentiations  of  family  life,  of  friendship  between 
man  and  woman,  of  all  that  makes  for  the  holiness  of  the 
friradly  and  the  affectionate  relationship,  bnt  tbe  time  has  now 
come  when  not  sentiment  alone  bnt  also  exact  and  scientiflc 
knowledge  must  govern  these  relationships. 

I  would  not  wish  to  startie  you,  but  the  venereal  diseases 
are  a  constant  menace  to  society.  I  could  tell  yon  of  an  insti- 
tution where  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  alflicted  with  Gonor 
rhea  and  all  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

I  can  tell  you  that  700  children,  none  over  flfteoi  years  ol 
age,  have  passed  through  Cook  Connty  Hospital  in  the  last 
three  years  infected  with  venereal  diseases,  and  innocently, 
most  of  them.  There  is  the  tragedy  of  the  situation;  thej 
were  infected  in  families,  through  carelessness,  through  lack 
of  knowledge  and  there  is  not  a  hospital  in  any  city  which  is 
not  fighting  the  spread  of  these  diseases  and  trying  to  keep 
them  out  of  that  hospital. 
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The  great  white  plagoe  is  a  menace  bnt  the  great  black 
plague  U  a  greater  one. 

I  do  feel  moet  keenly  that  it  mnat  be  womoi  who  will  face 
Uiis  problem.  We  must  see  that  the  neccMsry  legislatioii  is 
enacted;  we  moat  Bee  to  it  that  the  right  edacation  is  given 
to  our  BODB  end  daughters ;  we  moet  see  that  the  high  Btandard 
of  family  life  In  this  country  ia  Boatained,  that  no  idle  rich  or 
debased  poor  make  this  fair  land  a  by-word  among  the  na- 
tjona. 

Even  if  the  white  slave  traffic  Is  exaggerated,  the  fact  is  that 
little  girls  of  ten  to  flftem  are  defenseless  in  a  large  city,  or  a 
small  town  for  that  mattn,  tor  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
to  justice  any  man  that  violates  a  child.  The  child  is  brought 
into  Court  I  have  been  present  at  the  moet  painful  scenes, 
where  Bome  Bhyster  lawyer  pushed  a  little  child  to  the  last  ex- 
tent in  definitions.  What  can  a  child  say?  What  vocabulary 
baa  a  decent  woman  or  a  little  child  to  meet  such  qaeations?  It 
were  better  the  man  should  go  unpunished  than  subject  a 
child  to  the  terrible  effects  upon  the  imagination  of  such  scenes. 
On  the  bench  with  the  judge,  whenever  such  a  cha^e  is  brought 
against  a  man,  should  sit  a  woman  also. 

I  b^  you  to  give  this  subject  your  most  serious  and  solemn 
attention.  I  Bee  a  great  change  in  public  opinion  regarding  the 
chastity  of  young  girls;  the  Bubject  is  not  treated  with  the 
same  reverence  as  it  was  in  the  past ;  theatres,  novels,  the  tone 
of  general  society  is  not  calculated  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  morals  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  women  of  thie  land." 

MATERNAL  EPPIOIENCY. 
DB.  CABOUNB  HBDQBB^  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

In  this  matter  of  maternal  efBcioicy  I  think  we  will  get 
Tight  down  to  definitions.  I  imce  saw  a  poor  soul  who  had  been 
to  a  Social  Hygiene  meeting.  When  aaked  what  it  was  all 
aboDt,  she  said:  "I  don't  know;  I  was  there  three  houn,  and 
I  did  not  find  out  what  they  were  talking  about." 

What  is  maternal  elficiency,  and  have  we  any  meaaare  for 
maternal  efficiency?  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  standard 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  hare  some  conditions  in  our  Ameri- 
can living  diat  point  to  the  need  of  a  standard  of  maternal 
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efficieDcy.  The  flnrt  is  the  grovth  of  the  American  race.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  andience  of  Americans ;  if  you  wish  an  Ameri- 
can race,  if  jon  wish  an  America  that  is  a  live  state  and  one 
that  fs  not  a  decaying  nation,  we  shall  have  to  have  American 
children.  If  yon  wish  yonr  American  nation  to  be  made  of 
Balgarians  imported  at  the  age  of  twaity-one,  that  is  yoor  own 
bnsinese.    That  is  not  my  standard  for  an  American  race. 

What  is  the  meaanre?  It  is  more  than  two  childroi  to  a 
family,  and  I  will  tell  yoo  why :  Do  yon  know  that  statiatica 
show  that  onr  birth-rate  has  dropped  to  a  fraction  over  two 
children  to  a  family  now.  Half  of  those  bom  die  before  tbey 
mature — we  are  so  careless  of  oar  infant  life.  Two  diildrai 
grown  to  maturity  only  replace  yontaelf  and  your  husband; 
where  is  yonr  growing  race  with  bnt  two  children  to  an  Ameri- 
can family? 

There  most  be  a  sense  of  responsibilty  in  the  American 
woman  as  to  her  heritage  in  the  matter  of  carrying  on  tbe 
lamp  of  life.  If  yon  choose  to  know  it,  yon  are,  each  one  of 
yon,  built  out  of  two  tiny  cells,  one  a  cell  from  yonr  mother's 
ovary  and  the  other  from  yonr  father's  testicle.  Two  things  the 
male  cell  carries  into  the  ovum;  the  heritage  of  tbe  father's 
family,  and  into  that  female  cell  the  power  to  develop.  I  don't 
care  what  yon  think  about  the  future,  whether  you  are  relig- 
ions and  believe  in  a  future  life  or  not.  We  may  all  hope  for 
a  future  life,  but  you  have  got  laid  upon  your  shonlders  the 
weight  of  an  immortality  in  the  past  That  single  cell  from 
which  you  grew  contains  all  the  potaitialities  that  yon  have 
in  yon  today;  that  cell  was  derived  from  yonr  mother,  who  was 
in  turn  a  single  cell.  There  is  no  break  in  the  line  of  yonr  life 
between  the  thing  that  yon  are  today  and  the  beginning  of 
life  in  the  past. 

Do  yon  dare  to  treat  yonr  life  so  that  you  cannot  send  on 
that  lamp  of  life  to  yonr  childr^?  Do  yon  dare  face  a  respcoi- 
sibilily  like  that?  As  long  as  you  have  children,  you  survive 
and  work  in  the  world.  Maybe  you  think  that  is  a  mat^al 
view  of  immortality;  it  is  an  absolntely  sure  on  whatever  onr 
hopes  may  be  for  a  apirittial  immortality. 

The  next  test  that  I  see  clearly  for  maternal  efBdency  is 
the  bearing  of  children  that  will  survive.  Do  you  know  that 
here  in  the  T7nited  States  premature  and  weidcly  babies  are 
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im  the  increaBe7  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems— this 
problem  of  the  weahly  baby  that  lives  only  a  few  weeks  and 
dies. 

The  first  in  point  in  responsibil^  is  this:  The  bringing 
forth  of  a  healthy  baby  is  depmdait  on  just  one  factor,  and 
that  is  the  nntrition  of  the  mother.  On  what  does  that  de- 
pend? In  the  first  place  she  moat  hare  food;  in  the  second 
place  her  work  must  be  bo  arranged  that  she  can  digest  that 
food.  Third,  the  husband  mnat  have  such  a  wage  that  the 
proper  food  can  be  provided.  And  fourth,  she  must  not  be 
subjected  to  norona  inflnencea  sach  as  exceasive  aexnal  inter- 
coarse,  that  shall  put  her  nervous  syatem  below  the  plane 
where  her  nntrition  will  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  plane. 

To  sum  up  this  point  of  maternal  efficiency,  th«i,  a 
woman's  da^  to  her  children  is  nntrition  and  self-control.  And 
this  means  emotional  self-control  of  all  kinds.  No  woman 
should  be  subjected  to  sexual  intercourse  while  pregnant; 
sexual  intercourae  at  this  time  produces  congestion  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  pelvis,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  all  too  fre- 
quent abortion.  This  is  a  standard  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  domestic  animals. 

I  know  this  is  a  difBcalt  problem;  that  not  all  men  can 
be  depended  on  to  accept  decent  standardB  of  living.  Bat  I 
also  believe  that  many  men  woold  accept  such  standards.  The 
trouble  is  that  women  have  never  demanded  from  men  any 
standard.  The  moment  womok  awake  and  demand  right  living, 
that  mom^it  will  men  rise  to  their  requirements. 

The  next  point  in  maternal  efficiency  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
rearing  of  the  child  after  it  is  bom  healthy.  What  does  that 
involve  for  the  American  woman?  In  the  first  place,  I  assure 
yoa  that  it  involves  breast  feeding,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
children  be  grown  fit  for  the  race.  An  old  Professor  of  mine 
used  to  say  that  no  great  man  was  ever  brought  up  on  the 
bottle.    I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  old  chap  were  right. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  observed  in  my  practice  is  that 
bottle-fed  women  are  unable  to  narse  their  children. 

A  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  mattn  of  feeding  Is  that 
of  sexual  intercourse  daring  lactation.  There  are  well  written 
np  cases  in  medical  literature  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that 
children  have  bad  convulsions  every  time  the  parents  have 
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had  sexnal  interconne.  This  is  the  exception.  Bat  7011  can 
easily  see  that  vbea  every  otmce  of  natritional  power  is  going 
into  material  for  the  baby,  that  she  should  hare  absolutely  the 
beet  nerrons  tone  that  is  possible. 

This  is  my  measore  of  maternal  efficiency : 

First    More  than  two  children. 

Second.    Healthy  children  bom  at  term  and  no  abortions. 

Third.  Bringing  np  of  children  by  natural  methods  and 
with  such  an  amount  of  self  control  as  shall  give  them  the  best 
chance  in  the  world. 

How  do  voiereal  disease  affect  these  things?  The  Doctor 
from  St.  Louis  did  not  tell  yon  a  fact  which  ie  true,  and  that 
is  that  about  42  per  cent  of  all  the  sterility  in  this  country  is 
dne  to  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Gonorrhea  more  than  any 
other  disease  blocks  the  tnbes  of  the  woman.  It  destroys  the 
poflsibility  of  getting  the  ^g  down  in  healthy  shape.  It  spoils 
the  whole  process.  What  next  do  venereal  diseases  do?  They 
destroy  the  child  by  syphilis.  Here  we  get  into  the  worst  pos- 
sible comer  of  this  whole  race  suicide  qneetion.  I  myself  have 
many  more  women  coming  to  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and 
b^^ng  to  have  children  than  I  hare  coming  to  ask  to  have 
them  destroyed ;  thoagh,  alas,  there  is  a  small  proportion  of 
that  kind. 

Will  yon  wake  np  T  Will  yon  know  that  one  of  the  roots  of 
onr  tremendous  divorce  problem  lies  in  the  matter  of  these 
diseases?  Ton  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  happy  home  is 
the  one  where  there  are  children.  Will  yon  wake  np,  and  will 
yon  demand  a  standard  from  men  that  will  make  them  healthy 
fathers  and  that  will  save  the  Uvea  of  yonr  daughters?  Will 
you  rise  np  and  get  enough  political  power  into  your  hands  bo 
that  you  can?  How  can  you  demand  marriage  laws  that 
will  save  yonr  daughter  if  yon  have  no  rote? 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Doctor  from  St  Louis  take  np  the 
matter  of  the  time  of  instructing  children.  That  reminds  me  of 
something  that  happened  to  me.  A  mother  came  to  me  with 
tears  in  her  ^es :  "Doctor,  what  shall  I  do?  Last  week  I  found 
out  that  my  two  boys,  fifteen  and  sevente^  had  hem  to  a 
museum  of  anatomy  to  see  what  tb^  could  find  out"  What 
could  I  say  to  that  woman?  Her  chance  was  lost ;  she  had  lost 
it  years  before.     Those  boys  should  have  btai  taught  long 
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years  before  the  thingB  that  they  should  have  known.  Bhe  had 
not  faced  her  dnty. 

M;  last  point  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mothers  so  to  pro- 
pare  their  sons  and  their  danght««  by  instmction  that  th^, 
in  their  tnm  shall  transmit  the  immortality  of  life  on  down  the 
line,  and  that  unimpaired.  We  are  not  ready  for  this;  I  feel 
that  in  spite  of  what  I  believ^  we  may  have  to  do  some  of  this 
instmction  in  the  pablic  school,  bnt  it  is  not  such  women  as 
yoQ  that  need  the  pablic  school  to  help  yon  out.  It  is  yoar 
business  to  do  your  teaching  and  to  learn  how  to  do  it  right. 

There  is  jnst  one  point  in  which  I  would  like  to  differ  from 
the  Doctor  from  St  Louis :  She  gave  you  a  rather  appalling 
picture  of  the  abolition  of  venereal  diseases.  Do  you  realize 
that  if  we  could  just  teach  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women, 
that  self-control  is  not  only  right  morally  but  right  physically, 
that  venereal  diseases  would  die  out  in  three  generations?  It 
is  tme  that  a  large  amount  of  syphilis  is  contracted  accidental- 
ly; 50  per  cent  of  syphilis  is  caught  innocently  in  marriage  or 
in  the  ordinary  contracts  of  life.  We  could  control  that  part 
of  it.  It  is  the  great  lake  of  prostitution  that  feeds  this  ever- 
widening  stream.  If  you  can  once  teach  your  boys  that  con- 
tinence is  right  and  possible,  that  sexual  intercourse  is  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction  and  not  for  sense  gratidcation,  we  can 
stamp  out  this  miserable  institution  of  prostitution.  Yon 
have  got  to  know  the  danger  that  threatens  you ;  yon  have  got 
to  keep  these  diseases  out  of  the  race  or  you  are  lost. 

POSSIBLE  LEGISLATION. 

DB.  MABGABBT  TANPBL  CLABK,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

More  than  ever  since  hearing  these  two  splendid  addresses 
is  it,  to  my  mind,  a  happy  omen  that  this  topic  should  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Qoieral  Federation  on  this  particular  date 
—May  18— Peace  Day. 

It  is  my  belief  that  anything,  everything  that  conduces  to 
pnblic  health,  that  leads  to  saner  ideals  of  life,  more  respect 
(or  the  haman  body,  hence  regard  for  others,  will  eventually 
lead  to  world  peace. 

No  longer  can  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  be  classed  as  diseases 
of  the  base  outcasts  of  society,  bnt  they  must  receive  ^Immedi-, 
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ate  and  serious  consideration^  with  full  recognition  tiiat  the^ 
constitiite  a  most  destmctire  plague  spread  broadcaat  througb- 
ont  the  nation.  We  know  them  to  be  diseases  that  cause  near- 
ly one-third  of  all  the  blindness  in  our  state  institotions,  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  pelvic  diseases  of  women.  The;  infect 
thousands  of  infants  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  yearly. 

The  great  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  penitentiaries  and 
the  reform  schools  harbor  great  numbers  of  d^enerates  show- 
ing stigmata  of  inherited  or  acquired  syphilis. 

So  terrible  and  so  nnirersal  is  this  great  black  plague 
that  it  can  be  said  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  Is 
resiHinsible  for  more  deaths  than  are  all  other  contagious 
diseases  combined. 

It  is  inevitable  that  publicity  of  this  scandalous  state  of 
affairs  should  create  a  demand  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
of  organized  societies  to  place  these  diseases  under  control, 
and  a  general  crusade  is  now  well  under  way,  with  this  object 
in  view. 

The  crusaders  have  instituted  their  work  In  the  wdl 
grounded  belief  that  education  is  the  step  to  take  to  purge  the 
country  of  this  great  plague,  and  it  would  seem  today  to  be 
perhaps  the  foremost  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  at  all  proper 
times  tell  of  its  horrors  and  of  its  great  burden  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  not  the  general  belief,  however,  that  education  of  the 
masses  will  alone  greatly  affect  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases 
for  they  are  intimately  associated  and  almost  co^tensive  with 
the  practice  of  irregular  sexual  relations,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  persons  of  keen  intelligence  not  infrequently 
acquire  them  two  or  more  times. 

While  it  may  be  readily  granted  that  when  moral  stupidity 
has  become  fully  controlled  the  v^ereal  diseases  may  disap- 
pear, it  does  not  seem  sensible  in  the  present  stress  of  affairs 
to  wait  for  that  time. 

To  illustrate  the  feeling  entertained  by  acute  observers 
that  the  hope  is  futile  that  these  diseases  can  be  eradicated  by 
lectures  and  moral  suasion,  I  will  quote  a  statement  made  by 
the  d(  an  of  an  important  medical  school  in  the  Middle  West. 
He  says:  "I  should  say  that  every  university  student  should 
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hare  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  shoald  submit  to  A  most 
thorough  physical  examination  twice  a  year,  and  ehoald  he  be 
found  to  carry  any  infection  dangerous  to  others,  whether  it 
be  polmonary  or  v^iereal,  be  shonld  be  compelled  to  conform 
to  just  rules  and  regulations." 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  standards  of  conscience 
and  intelligence  now  maintained  in  the  nniversities  of  this 
coontry  will  not  be  reached  by  the  average  citizen  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  that  wboi  that  time  arrivea  there  will  still 
be  abnndant  need  for  r^nlations  to  restrain  the  diseeminatioD 
of  these  diseases. 

The  qaeetions  then  before  as  as  a  people  are :  when  is  the 
proper  time  for  as  to  introdace  measares  of  control,  and  how 
can  we  frame  l^slation  that  will  be  etfective  without  causing 
iinnecesBary  restraint  npon  the  personal  rights  of  those  afflicted 
with  the  plague?  The  answers  may  be  found  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows :  The  proper  time  to  place  these  diseases  on  the  list 
of  those  that  are  controlled  by  public  health  aatborities  is  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  people  of  a  state  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  accept  such  control,  and  legislation  will  be  prac- 
ticable when  a  method  of  control  is  found  that  is  applicable  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  which  will  restrain  the  weak 
and  depraved  proetitate  from  scattering  her  disease,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  protect  from  public  shame  the  innocent 
victin)  of  a  diseased  husband. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  impossible  that  a  law 
could  be  drawn  and  enforced  that  would  meet  such  exacting 
requirements.  However,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  had  laws 
of  this  character  in  operation  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  the 
American  cousuJs  general  to  these  countries  have,  in  response 
to  inquiry,  stated  that  the  laws  are  effectively  enforced.  No 
social  disturbance  or  other  untoward  results  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  diseases  are  being  eliminated. 

Bosnia  and  Finland  have  also  adopted  the  system  of  re- 
porting these  diseases  as  a  method  for  the  control  of  the 
plague.  These  laws  have  but  one  revolutionary  feature  and 
that  is,  they  ignore  the  protests  of  physicians  and  patients 
that  they  have  sacred  rights  enabling  them  to  conceal  and  dis- 
seminate these  diseases  and  instead,  boldly  provide  Infected 
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pasona  be  required  to  take  proper  treatment  and  abetain  from 
giving  the  diBease  to  others. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  love  have  been  first  in  lliii 
country  to  institnte  measnres  looking  to  the  l^al  control  of 
the  plague,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  steps  taken  there  m^ 
be  of  interest. 

In  1906-7  our  l^alatnre  was  petitioned  h;  fifty  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  state  asking  that  the  diseases  be 
placed  under  efflcioit  control. 

In  1908-9,  led  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
legislation  of  this  character  was  asked  of  the  General  Mother's 
Congress,  Women's  State  Medical  Association  the  faculties  of 
all  the  colleges  in  the  state,  all  the  Traveling  Men's  organisa- 
tions,  representing  ten  to  twelve  thoosand  men,  the  great  relig- 
ious bodies  in  the  state,  other  organizations,  the  press,  and 
individuals  in  every  profession. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  medical  profession  has  been  most 
interested  and  active  in  this  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Socie^  in  May, 
1908,  a  resolation  was  proposed  by  its  legislative  committee 
asking  the  profession  to  take  np  the  fight  against  vaiereal 
diseases  and  to  persist  nnti)  the  public  should  know  enou^ 
to  demand  protective  legislation. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Bode^  in  May,  1909,  after  a  year's 
work,  on  the  part  of  its  members  in  crystallising  pnblic  senti- 
ment on  this  subject,  it  passed  the  following  strong  resolation: 

"Beaolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Iowa  Medical  Society, 
legislation  restricting  the  spread  of  voiereal  diseases  is  ur- 
gently required  in  the  interests  of  pnblic  health  and  recommend 
that  the  profession  lend  its  support  to  the  efforts  made  to  se- 
euro  snch  le^slation." 

A  bill  for  the  control  of  the  plague  introduced  last  year  in 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  was  defeated  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
^  to  37.  The  sentiment  against  it  proves  to  have  resulted 
from  a  fear  that  under  its  operation  persons  who  had  innocent- 
ly acquired  the  disease  mi^t  be  unnecessarily  hnmiliated.  In 
a  proposed  measure  prepared  for  submission  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  providon  fs  made  to  correct  this  fault.  When 
the  bill  is  presented  to  the  l^iislaturo  in  1911  it  will  hare  the 
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advantage  of  the  help  of  all  Ita  former  champioiu,  and  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  ireceive  the  organixed  and  carefollr  directed  snp> 
port  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Globe. 

SOCIAL  DISEASES  AND  BEX-HYOIENE. 
DB.  FSANCSS  L.  BIUIOP,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

For  many  yean,  for  a  great  many  years,  for  centuries,  the 
only  remedy  that  has  been  nsed  for  social  diseasee  haa  been 
giloice,  and  with  what  reaolt?  Have  Sodal  DiseaseB  deceased? 
Are  there  fewer  cases  in  onr  towns  and  cities,  in  onr  families, 
in  onr  nation,  in  the  world  T  No.  Silence  has  not  been  a 
panacea  for  social  diseases.  Within  a  decade  two  new  remedies 
are  coming  forward.    They  are  pablicity  and  edncation. 

A  world  free  from  social  disease  would  be  Utopian,  for  as 
long  as  man  has  passions,  so  long  will  the  world  hare  these, 
and  we  can  never  expect  to  eradicate  the  social  evil  and  all 
that  it  means,  hot  it  may  be  mitigated  and  some  misery  may 
be  averted  in  onr  towns,  in  onr  cities,  in  your  family,  in  my 
family  periiape. 

It  ia  childish  to  be  silent  on  these  enbjects,  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  social  diseases  are  a  moiace  to  onr  race,  that  social 
diseases  claim  more  victims  than  tnbercnlosis,  than  all  possible 
of  the  contagious  diseases  together.  It  is  foolish  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  women  and  children  are  the  chief  sufiTerers  and  that 
these  diseases  thrive  becaose  it  is  considered  more  decent  to 
have  them  than  to  talk  abont  them. 

If  yoQ  had  a  sore  spot  on  yoor  side,  if  yonr  whole  body 
was  racked  with  fever,  if  yon  bad  a  suspicion  that  yon  were 
having  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  yoa  wonld  not  saj  "I  will 
not  speak  of  this,"  yon  wonld  call  a  sui^eon,  yon  would  have 
a  careful  examination  made. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  of  diagnosis,  if  it  were  possible  that 
it  was  not  a  case  of  appendicitis,  yon  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  the  sui^eon  opem  up  and  find  out  what  waa  the 
trouble  In  yonr  own  body.  Conservative  surgery  is  now  con- 
sidered poor  surgery. 

In  the  body  politic  if  there  is  a  diseased  spot,  modem 
surgery  believes  in  opeoing  up.  In  draining,  in  cutting  out,  In 
ventilating,  in  taking  away  the  cause.    It  is  a  false  modestyi 
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a  thing  of  the  past,  that  when  dealing  with  these  qneatioaa  we 
nae  gloved  hands.  We  are  read;  for  the  plain  scientific  facts, 
the  cold  facts  if  ;ou  want,  the  rerolting  facts  if  yon  choose  to 
say  so. 

Borne  knowledge  of  these  social  diseases,  these  diseases 
which  are  not  named  for  shame,  may  be  necessary  before  we 
can  eradicate  them  to  any  great  extent. 

The  two  diseases  which  are  social  diseases  are  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis. 

Our  Bocieties  for  Social  Hygiene,  onr  Bodtles  for  Moral 
and  Banitary  Prophylaxis  are  rather  vagne.  There  is  only  one 
Society  in  the  United  States  that  has  beea  brare  aioogb  to 
come  out  as  the  Tabercolosie  organization  has,  and  call  itself 
the  Bociety  for  the  Prevention  of  Gonorrhea  and  Syphilis.  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  honor  of  having  the  first  society  in  the  United 
States  that  stands  out  in  this  way. 

What  are  these  diseases? 

They  are  both,  like  tuberculosis,  contagions  diseases,  be- 
cause they  are  germ  diseases.  They  are  both,  like  tuberculo- 
sis, preventable  diseases,  because  th^  cannot  exist  unless  the 
germs  of  syphilis,  or  the  germs  of  gonorrhea  are  present  and 
find  suitable  soil.  They  axe  unlike  tuberculosis  in  this  triology 
in  that  they  are  possibly  curable.  Possibly  I  say,  because  eveiy 
day  we  find  more  and  more  instances  where  these  diseases  are 
not  cured  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  cured. 

Syphilis  affects  the  reproductive  organs  as  does  gonorrtiea. 
It  affects  the  reproductive  or  pelvic  organs  in  this  way,  in 
affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  so  that  the  fetus  is  not  well 
oiough  nourished  to  be  brought  to  full  term,  and  a  miscar 
riage  results,  or,  if  the  fetus  is  brought  to  fnU  term  it  is  osnally 
a  physical  weakling. 

Syphilis,  unlike  tuberculosis,  can  be  Inherited,  and  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  IMrd 
and  fourth  generation,  perhaps  even  more;  so  sure  a  symptom 
of  syphilis  is  a  history  of  continued  miscarriages,  that  a 
woman  giving  such  a  history  can  almost  always  be  diagnosed 
as  one  who  has  at  some  time  had  an  infection  of  syphilis.  She 
may  not  have  known  it. 

Inherited  syphilis  may  possibly  produce  in  the  child  a 
more  weakened  constitution.    He  may  be  physicially  imperfto^ 
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he  may  be  morally  an<t  mentally  imperfect  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  be  a  perfect  child  and  reach  the  years  of  maturity  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  this  disease.  Then  there  may  some 
moral  perversion  occnr;  he  may  become  a  dnmkard,  addicted 
to  drug  habits,  or  he  may  belong  to  the  criminal  class. 

Contracted  syphilis  presents  three  stages.  The  first  is  a 
small  sore  or  a  large  sore  at  the  point  of  contact.  This  may 
possibly  be  so  small  that  it  is  not  noticed.  In  the  coutBe  of 
some  weeks  the  secondary  symptoms  set  in  and  they  are  known 
by  lesions,  emptionB  all  orer  the  body^  or  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  on  the  scalp,  by  sore  threat,  by  mncuo>is  patches  in 
the  month.  Then  after  some  years  when  these  symptoms  of 
secondary  syphilis  have  disappeared,  the  third  stage  strikes  at 
the  very  vital  parts  of  the  body — the  digestive  system,  the 
muscular  system,  the  circnlatory,  and  especially  the  nervons 
system  may  be  affected,  and  paralysis  of  all  kinds,  mental 
afflictionB  of  all  kinds,  diseases  of  the  senses,  locomotor  ataxia, 
may  occnr  many  years  afterwards  as  a  result  of  this  infection. 

Gonorrhea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  inflammatory  disease. 
The  germs  of  Gonorrhea  wherever  they  find  a  snitable  soil 
prodtice  pus.  If  a  child  in  passing  through  the  partmieut 
canal  into  this  world  oiconnta^  even  a  small  diacharge,  that 
is,  a  small  amount  of  gonorrheal  infection,  and  this  small 
amonnt  comes  in  contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  child,  a  disease 
known  as  Ophthalmia  Neatatomm  resolts,  which  is  responsible 
for  70  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  of  children  and  26  per  cent,  of 
all  the  blindness  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  a  condition  known  as  gonorrheal  rheumatism, 
where  the  pus  is  in  the  joints;  this  is  a  most  obstinate 
disease  and  a  most  painful  one,  but,  primarily  the  most  im- 
mediate infection  of  gonorrhea  is  whoi  it  attacks  the  pelvic 
o^^ans — the  reproductive  organs,  and  an  inflammation  results 
which  closes  the  tube  so  that  the  ovum  cannot  descend  to  be 
impr^;nated,  and  the  result  is  that  sterility  exists.  This  is 
race  suicide  to  which  there  la  no  other  comparison. 

Gonorrhea  is  also  responsible  for  7B  per  cent,  of  all  special 
sni^cal  operations  on  women.  It  may  be,  I  have  said,  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  these  social  diseases  and  the  evils  of  self- 
abuse  to  show  the  danger,  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  need  of 
instmction  in  Sexual  Hygiene. 
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Women  and  children  anffer  more  from  these  diseaaeB,  and 
the;  are  helpless.  Btate  Boards  r^nlate  all  contagions  diseases 
reqniring  rc^^lBtration  for  all  except  these  v^ereal  diseaseB. 
The  State  r^nlates  marriage  reqniring  a  license,  a  legal  age, 
bat  it  aays  nothing  abont  a  dean  bill  of  health.  It  also  rec<^- 
nizes  the  property  rights  of  women  and  children.  It  edncatee 
in  arts  and  sciences,  but  it  does  not  educate  in  Sexual  Hygiene. 
Cattlemen  breed  only  the  best  stock  for  financial  reasons.  Are 
hnman  being  of  less  raloe  than  cattle? 

The  plea  is  for  education  of  children  about  themsetvee, 
about  the  origin  of  life,  giving  right  information  from  proper 
sources,  for  children  will  hare  information  about  themselves. 
They  will  have  it;  if  it  is  not  given  them  in  a  right  way,  they 
will  have  it  from  servants  or  from  playmates,  and  they  do 
receive  this  knowledge  and  put  it  on  a  much  lower  plane  than 
it  should  be  pot,  for  the  scientific  facts  in  r^ard  to  life  itself, 
in  r^ard  to  the  origin  of  life,  are  the  most  fascinating  as  well 
as  the  most  important  (acts  that  we  have. 

We  believe  that  sex  hygiene  instruction  is  nsnally  pnt 
off  too  long.  The  Freshman  year  in  College  is  years  too  late  to 
begin  instruction. 

The  first  question  the  child  asks  r^arding  himself  or  the 
little  stranger  that  has  come  into  the  family  is  the  p6ychol<^- 
cal  momokt  for  that  child  to  be  answered  truthfully.  The  age 
of  fable  is  past.  Children  will  have  the  truth  and  appreciate 
it  as  much  as  their  par^ts  do,  and  it  is  an  easy  tiling  to  an- 
swer a  child's  question.  1  have  known  of  a  motho-  telling  her 
boy  that  a  pocket  is  put  into  the  side  of  woman  and  there 
the  baby  lives  and  grows  until  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  world.  We  have  flowers  and  seeds,  we 
have  pet  animals,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  children  have  some  imagination. 

The  development  of  the  chick  from  the  ^%  is  so  exactly 
like  the  development  of  the  human  ovum  that  there  is  no  ezcose 
for  any  child  not  knowing  about  the  development  of  himself. 

The  questifm  of  fertilization  may  wait,  but  it  is  well  to  be 
read;  with  an  answer  when  it  comes,  or  with  Utoatore,  or  with 
a  family  {diysician  who  knows  not  only  the  facts,  but  has  tact 
to  give  this  Information. 
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Parenthood  is  an  iiiBtiDCt  of  children.  Mak«  mnch  of  it 
Teach  childroi  setf-reepect,  the  parpoee  of  the  bod;,  deprecate 
self -abase  in  all  of  its  forms;  that  leads  me  to  sa;  that  all  sorts 
of  possible  irritation  in  the  child  should  be  very  carefnll;  con- 
sidered. Very  often  a  bo;  is  as  he  is,  because  circumcision  has 
not  beoi  done.  This  very  simple  surgical  operation  has  not 
been  performed  and  the  collection  of  secretions  is  responsible 
for  manj  a  bo;  doing  wrong. 

There  is  also  possible  secretion  in  girls.  These  things 
should  be  looked  after  very  carefoll;.  They  do  tend  to  self- 
abase  and  self-abuse  is  the  forertinner  of  greater  sexual  faults. 
The  bo;  ma;  be  taught  the  meaning  of  sexual  impulse  and  the 
varions  expedients  to  keep  it  under  self-control.  Baths,  cold 
baths,  comfortable  clothing,  hard  beds,  rising  immediately  on 
awakening,  all  sorts  of  hard  exercises,  all  of  these  are  utilized 
for  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirit  and  the;  do  tend  to  keep- 
ing a  bo;  straight.  He  ma;  be  assured  there  is  no  physiologi- 
cal necessity  for  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage,  and  that 
his  oiganism  will  suffer  in  no  wa;  from  indefinitel;  protracted 
chastity.  He  ma;  leam  that  venereal  diseases  are  not  as  easily 
cored  as  it  is  supposed  th^  are,  that  the  certainty  of  a  cure 
in  an;  case  may  be  known  only  from  the  autopa;  table,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  B;philitic  or  gonorrheal  victim  is  always  a 
risk. 

When  the  boy  and  later  the  young  man  has  learned  these 
facts,  if  he  has  suifBdent  self-control  and  strength  of  character, 
be  will  take  no  risks  for  himself  or  for  those  whom  he  lores. 
This  instruction,  this  knowledge  is  no  more  suggestive  than 
the  popular  novels  that  have  been  published  and  read  recently, 
and  the  scientific  fads  are  productive  of  much  more  good  than 
the  suggestive  novels. 

Qirls,  I  feel,  should  be  taught  also  the  danger  of  self-abuse, 
and  that  there  is  danger  to  themselves  in  allowing  signs  of  affec- 
tion, physical  proximity,  spooning,  kissing  and  all  of  those 
things.  By  allowing  such  things  she  Is  otFering  temptation  to 
the  boy  and  while  be  may  respect  her,  he  ma;  later  most  igno- 
miniously  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of  Venus.  Flirting  is  playing 
with  Are.    A  girl  must  know  that  a  man  has  passitms ;  she  moat 
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know  it  for  her  own  eecnril?  and  for  the  sake  of  the  duol  Btot 
qaestion  of  hygiene  Ib  a  qnestion  of  morals. 


Discussion  was  entered  into  very  generally,  too  ex- 
tended for  transcription,  especially  by  Mrs.  Miunford,  Dr. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Bell,  Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  CapweU. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUSINESS  PBOGEEDINQS. 


KBPOBT  OF  THB  CBBDBNTIAL  OOMHITTHE. 

PBBSBNTBD  BX  MBS.  D.  L.  MUBBAT,  CHAIBMAN, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Del^ates  present: 

Alabama  8 

Arizona  1 

Arkansas 7 

California 20 

Canal  Zone 2 

Colorado  17 

Connecticnt 6 

Delaware  3 

District  of  Colombia 8 

Florida 12 

Georgia 7 

Idaho  

Illinois  109 

Indiana  60 

Iowa  39 

Kansas  21 

Kentocky 51 

Looisiana  7 

Maine,  S 

Maryland,   8 

Massachusettfl 62 

Michigan  27 

Minnesota 16 

MiBsifisippi 6 

Missouri 60 

Montana 4 

Nebraska 28 


New  Hampshire 9 

New  Jersey 13 

New  York  33 

North  Carolina 11 

North  Dakota 6 

Ohio  163 

Oklahoma  14 

Or^ion  4 

Penneylvania  45 

Bhode  Island 12 

South  Carolina 4 

South  Dakota 2 

Tenneseee  9 

Texas  10 

Utah 4 

Vermont  6 

Washington  3 

West  Virginia 24 

Wisconsin 23 

Wyoming 4 

Nevada 

Virginia 2 

Total 979 

Alternates  300 

Foreign  Clubs 2 

Affiliated  Oi^anisationt .  9 
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BULEB  AND  REGULATIONS. 

MISS  QBOBOIB  A.  BAOON,  OHAIBMAN,  WOBCBSTBB,   MASS. 
MRS.    DANIEL   HILLGB,   BALTIMOBB^    MD. 
DB.  CBBATE  A.  CBOOEJnrr,  EBNO,  NEV. 
MBS.  OBOBOB  KOPPBL,  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

1.  To  ineare  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  all,  memberB 
shall  be  allowed  to  oiter  the  convention  hall  at  the  three  rear 
doors  while  a  session  is  in  progress,  hot  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  take  seats  during  an  address,  the  reading  or  discasgion  of 
a  paper  or  report,  or  the  rendering  of  a  musical  selection. 

2.  No  del^ate  shall  represent  more  than  one  organiza- 
tioD. 

5.  No  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 

4.  In  all  bnsiness  meetings,  speakers  shall  be  limited  to 
three  minntee;  time  shall  he  extended  only  by  the  tmanimons 
consent  of  the  bouse. 

6.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
question. 

6.  All  motions  must  be  in  writing  and  sent  to  the  Becord- 
ing  Secretary. 

7.  No  motion  shall  be  allowed  as  a  question  of  privilege 
except  a  motion  relating  to  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the 
Fed^ation  or  some  member  of  the  Federation. 

8.  All  motions  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  be  made  at  the 
same  or  the  next  business  meeting  after  its  passage  or  defeat, 
but  not  later. 

9.  The  previous  question  shall  be  stated  by  the  Chair  as 
follows :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  debate  now  cease.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  put  to  vote,  as  follows:  Those  In 
favor  of  closing  debate,  etc. 

10.  In  all  meetings  other  than  bustness  meetings  the 
time  of  speakers  shall  not  be  extended  by  request  from  the  floor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
FBOM  MBS.  MOOBE'S  BBPOBT^  OF  MAT  12TH. 
No.  1.    Continue  the  Bureau  of  Information. 
Mrs.  nireadgill  of  Oklahoma  moved  the  recommeodatifai 
be  adopted.    Carried. 
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No.  2.    State  Federatioiu  send  list  of  qnestioiiB  from  all 
departments  at  one  time  during  the  year. 
No  formal  action  necessary. 

No.  3.    The  President  Bend  to  Btate  Federations  "Plans 
of  Work"  to  be  discussed. 

No  formal  action  necessary. 

No.  4.    Combine  Forestry  and  Waterways,  to  be  called 
Conservation  Department. 

Mrs.  Crocker  of  Massachnsetti,  moved  the  recommencla- 
tion  be  adopted.    Carried. 

No.   5.    Combine   Health   and    Food    Sanitation,   to   be 
called  Department  of  Pnblle  Health. 

Mrs.  Stickley  of  Colorado,  moved  the  recommendation  be 
adopted.    Carried. 

No.  6.    Change  Indnstrial  and  Child  Labor  to  Industrial 
and  Social  Conditions. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  North  Carolina,  moved  this  recommenda- 
tion be  adopted.    Carried. 

No.  7.    Change  Civil  Service  Beform  to  The  Merit  System. 
Miss  Clark,  of  Missouri,  moved  the  name  Civil  Service  Re- 
form be  retained.    Carried.     (Recommendation  not  adopted.) 
No.  8.    Change  Standing  Committeea  to  Departments  of 
Work,  as  noted  in  Revision. 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  of  Lonisiana,  moved  this  recommenda- 
tion be  adopted.    Carried. 

No.  9.    Place  Qeneral  Federation  on  permanoit  and  efB- 
dent  basis  by  establishing  endowment  fnnd. 

Miss  Guernsey,  of  New  York,  moved  this  recommendation 
be  adopted.    Carried. 

No.  10.    Appoint  a  committee  to  compile  the  History  of 
the  General  Federation  for  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  moved  this  recommendation  be 
adopted.    Carried. 
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EEPOBT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

UBS.  ADDISON  F.  BBOOMHALL,  CHAIBMAN,  OHIO. 

MISS  OEOBQlfi  A.  BACX>N,  SEICBBTABY,  MASS. 

Forty-flve  States  and  Tenitoriea  vere  represented  as  fol- 
lows: 

Alabama Mrs.  Fhares  Coleman. 

AsizoNA  Mrs.  Sosan  E.  Empy. 

California  Mrs.  Florence  CoUiiks  Porta-. 

Canal  Zonb Mrs.  H.  J.  Slifer. 

OoLOEADO Mrs.  H.  L.  HoUister. 

CoNNBCTiCDT   Mrs.  W.  H.  Phipps. 

Dblatabb Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lindale. 

BiaraiCT  of  Coluubia Mrs.  Joseptiine  Arnold  Bich. 

Florida Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Bhackleford. 

GnnaiA Mrs.  Hagh  M.  Willet 

IixiHcns  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Ererett. 

Indiana   Mrs.  Charles  B.  Drier. 

Iowa Mrs.  Julian  W.  Richards. 

Kansas Mrs.  C.  C.  Goddard. 

Kbntucky  Mrs.  James  A.  Leech. 

LoDisiAHA   Mrs.  Henry  B.  Myers. 

Mainb Mrs.  Charles  P.  Fla^. 

Maryland Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Cockran. 

Massachubbtts  Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon. 

MicHiQAN Mrs.  Florence  G.  Mills. 

Minnesota Mrs.  C  0.  Higbee. 

MissiBBtPPi  Mrs.  D.  B.  Lamkin. 

MissoDKi  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shepard. 

Montana  Mrs.  James  J.  HcCormick. 

Nbbbabea  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cole. 

Nbw  Hampshibb Mrs.  William  Bnrlingame. 

Naw  JoRSBT Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison. 

Nbw  York Miss  Florence  Gnemsey. 

North  Carolina Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hook. 

North  Dakota Mrs.  N.  C.  Yonng. 

Ohio  Mra.  Addison  F.  Broomball. 

Oklahoma Mta.  D.  A.  McDougal. 

Oegoon    Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ix^m. 
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PuNNSYLANiA  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle. 

Bhodb  Island Mrs.  Qeorge  H.  Fowler. 

South  Oaaouna Mrs.  JqIIub  M.  VisaiiBka. 

South  Dakota Mrs.  A-  B.  Fairbank. 

TBNNiBsin Mrs.  James  M.  McCormack. 

T«A8   Mrs.  B.  J.  Wright 

Utah  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Jones. 

Vbbmont  Mrs.  O.  C.  Aahton. 

Washinoton Miss  Janet  S.  Moore. 

Wbst  ViaaimA Mrs.  Charles  S.  Morriaon. 

Wisconsin Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bnell. 

Wyoming Mrs.  James  Domm. 

NOMINAnONS  PHESBNTBD  BY  THE  OOMMITTBB : 

Preaidrait— Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  Missouri. 

First  Vice-Preeident— Mrs.  Jomah  Evans  Cowles,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Second  Vice-Preaident — Mrs.  Mary  Belle  King  Sherman, 
lUinois. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Henry  H.  Davson,  Nev  Jersey. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shiek,  Wyoming. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  John  Threadgill,  Oklahoma. 

Auditor — Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenbui^,  Pennsylrania. 

Directors — Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Keefe,  Ifebraska;  Mrs.  J.  Creigbton  Matbewes,  Louisiana; 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  McMabon,  Utah;  Mrs.  John  A.  Nash,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Bally,  North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Frank  White,  North 
Dakota;  Mrs.  Fred  H.  White,  Maine. 

NOMINATIONS  MADE  FBOH  THE  FLOOB : 
For  Directors — Mrs.  Elmer  Blair  of  New  York,  nominated 

by  Miss  Boevell,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.    Lawrence    Maxwell,   of  Ohio,   nominated  by    Mrs. 

PhilllpB,  of  Alabama. 

BEPOET  OF  INSPECT0B8. 

HISS  OBACG  TEMPLE,  ILUNOIS^  JUDGE  OF  ELECTION. 

INSPECTOKS. 

UBS.  H.  W.  DUNCANSON,  CHAIBHAN,  ILL. 
UBS.  W.  E.  CHIWISj  MISBOUBI.  MRS.  JOHNSTON,  NBBRA8KA.  i 
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HSS.  A.  P.  BLACK,  CALIFOBNIA.  MISS  OBBTHnDI  WBIL,  N.  C. 

UHB.  F.  B.  WHITB,  MAINE.  HBS.  BDITH  BLACKABT,  OBB. 

MSB.  PKANCBB  BANDHSHON,  MD.  UBS.  CHARLBS  MOHBIBOH,  W.  T. 
MRB.  DIBBLE,  MINNEBOTA. 

The  election  and  canTass  of  the  vote  haye  beea  condncted 
in  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of  the  By-laws,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  tellers  is  correct. 

REPORT  OF  TELLERS. 

M£8.  BUMONS  CROCKBBj  CHAIRMAN,  MASS. 

MBS.  PHARBB  COLBUAN,  ALA.  MRS.  LODIBB  E.  FAST,  OHIO. 

MBS.  H.  L.  HOLLISTBB,  COL.  tt»B.  CHABLBS  B.  HUMB^  OKI.A. 

MRS.  C.  F.THOMPSON,  CONN.  MRS.  RBBBR,  PBNNBTLTANIA. 

MBS.  WAI;TBR  C.  CORBDTT,  PLA.  UBS.  KINODON,  BHODB  ISLAND. 

MBS.  B.  A.  KNAPP,  INDIANA.  MBS.  JOHN  BUBBBLL,  S.  C. 

UBS.  CAROLINE  LEBCH,  KT.  UBS.  MART  B.  FALL,  TEXAS. 

MRS.  HATWARD,  LOUISIANA.  MBS.  CHAB.  B.  BCBLL,  WIS. 

UBS.  THOMAS  FOSTER,  UIBS.  UBS.  A.  B.  CLARK,  WTOUINO. 

MISS  MART  EASTMAN,  N.  H.  MBS.  JOHN  R.  RAYMOND,  KAN. 

MRB.  ELLEN  STAPLES,  N.  J.  MBS.  H.  C.  PERRY,  OBOBGIA. 

UBS.  A.  C.  FISEB,  NBW  TORE.  MBS.  MABQARBT  T.  SMITH,  MICH. 

MRS.  J.  H.  SHBPABD,  N.  D.  MRB.  JOHN  W.  WATSBK,  IOWA. 

The  Committee  of  Tellers  reported : 

Total  number  aititled  to  vote 979 

Total  number  of  ballots  cast 678 

For  each  of  the  ofBcers  (except  for  Recording  Secretary 
and  Auditor)  and  for  directors  there  were  a  few  ecattering 
votes,  in  no  case  more  than  sixteen  for  any  ofScer  op  director 
other  than  the  name  printed  on  the  ballot. 

For  President — Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  Missouri 854 

"   First  Vice-Pres.— Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  Cal 651 

"  Second  V.-Pres.— Mrs.  Mary  Belle  King  Sherman,  HI.  544 
"  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Henry  H.  Dawson,  N.  J . .  663 
"   Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shiek,  Wyo.    626 

"   Treasurer — Mrs.  John  Threadgill,  Oklahoma 655 

"   Auditor — Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenbui^,  Pennsylvania 664 

For  DiBBCTORS : 

Mrs.  Desha  Breckenridge,  Kentucky 677 

"     Elmer  Blair,  New  York 542 

"    John  A.  Nash,  Iowa 621 

"    Engoie  Eeilly,  North  Carolina 620 

"     Charles  H.  McMahon,  Utah 517 

"     Prank  White,  North  Dakota 508 

J.  Creighton  Uathewes,  Louisiana [499 
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Ura.  □.  L.  Eeefe,  Nebraska 483 

"    Fred  H.  White,  Maine 476 

"     Lawrence  Maxwell,  Ohio 432 

Blank  Ballots 7 

The  ofOcers  and  first  eight  directors  were  declared 
elected. 

MIBCELLANE0U8  BUSINESS. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Official  Organ. 

In  the  matter  of  an  OflBcial  Organ,  for  the  General  Federa- 
tion, foar  propositions  and  one  recommendation  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  as  follows:  The  Woman'a  Era  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Conquest  and  Federation  Bulletin  of  New  York,  a 
joint  plan  for  an  Ataoeiated  Press  plan  from  the  Courant  of 
Minnesota,  and  Club  Notes  of  Ohio,  Oood  Eousekeeping  at 
Haseachnsetts,  and  a  an^^tion  from  Pennsylranla. 

Good  Eousekeeping  could  not  be  considered  as  it  was  too 
ragne  and  indefinite;  the  snggestion  of  Pennaylrania  was  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  plan  snbmitted  hj  the  Courant 
and  Club  Notes ;  the  first  three  plans  presented  good  business 
propositions,  and  each  one  was  thoroughly  sifted,  its  repreeen- 
tatire  was  given  the  opportunity  to  come  before  the  Board  Com- 
mittee, and  answer  certain  questions  which  had  been  prepared 
for  each,  and  to  discuss  its  plan  in  detail. 

The  Associated  Press  plan,  as  presented  by  the  Courant 
and  Club  Notes  had  many  features  to  commend  it,  but  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee,  concurred  in  by  the 
Board,  that  this  plan  could  not  be  put  in  successful  operation 
immediately,  as  it  would  require  more  time  than  the  closing 
hoars  of  this  Convention  would  permit  to  adopt  it. 

Carefully  weighing  all  conditions  the  Committee  recom- 
moids  to  the  Board  that  the  Conquest  and  Federation  Bulle- 
tin (the  name  of  which  will  be  changed  to  one  decided  upon  by 
the  Board  of  the  General  Federation),  be  adopted  as  the  Organ 
moat  nearly  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Federation  and  the  Board 
recommends  that  this  magazine  be  adopted  as  the  Official  Or- 
gan of  the  General  Federation  until  the  next  Biennial. 

Mas,  loNB  V.  H.  CowLBS,  Chairman. 
Miss  Louisa  Poppenhbiu, 
Mas.  Sabah  a.  Evans. 

This  report  was  adopted. 
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BECOMMENDATION  FBOM  THE  BOARD. 

Upon  request  of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  a  pa- 
manent  member  on  its  Board  of  Directors  from  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs,  the  Board  recommends  Mrs.  El- 
len M.  Henrotin  of  Chicago,  to  be  tliis  member. 

Mrs.  Howe,  of  Iowa,  mored  the  adoption  of  tills  recom- 
mendation.   Carried. 


BEOABDINO  BUBAL  CONDITIONS: 

Mrs.  La  Penotiere,  of  Minnesota,  moved  that  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs  take  proper  action,  throogh  its 
Board  of  Directors,  looking  toward  a  larger  and  wider  in- 
terest in  the  rural  women  of  the  United  States.    Carried. 


INVITATIONS  PRESENTED. 

For  the  Biennial  Convention  of  1912: 

To  meet  at  Ban  Francisco,  California,  presented  hj  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Orr  of  California,  for  the  State  Federation  of  California. 

To  meet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  presented  by  Mrs.  Elmer 
Jones,  of  Utah,  for  the  Utah  State  Federation. 

For  the  Biennial  Cooncil  of  1911 : 

To  meet  in  Portland,  Oregon,  presented  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Evans,  of  Oregon. 

To  meet  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  presented  by  Mrs.  EUen  H. 
Henrotin,  of  Illinois. 


CABLE  OP  SYMPATHY  TO  THE  QUEEN  MOTHEE  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  REPLY. 

Miss  Gallagher  of  Cincinnati,  moved  that  tills  Federation 
Bead  to  the  Queen  Mother  of  England  a  cable  of  r^^  that 
she  is  weeping  for  her  dead,  but  at  the  same  time  to  point  to 
her  with  onr  sympathy,  our  belief  that  with  grief,  comes  con- 
solation.   Carried. 
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rORIIGN  OrFICB, 

Jane  22,  1910. 
The  Secretary, 

Oeoeral  Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs, 
Cincinnati, 

United  Statee  of  America. 
Madau: 

I  am  directed  by  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affaire,  to  inform  yon  tbat  he  dniy  laid  before  the 
Qneen  Mother  the  message  of  condolence  and  sympathy  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clube  on  the  occasion  of 
the  deeply-lamented  death  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  Edward 
■VII,  commonicated  by  yon  throngh  the  British  Vice-Ck)D8ul 
at  Cincinnati. 

I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  E.  Gr^,  now  to  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  Federation,  Her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks 
for  ttiis  kind  message  of  sympathy  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Qneen  Mother. 

I  am, 

Madam, 
Yonr  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

F.  A.  Campbbll. 


BESOLUTIONS. 

(Presented  by  Mrs.  O.  P.  Kinsey,  Chairman  of  Resolutions 
Committee,  Indiana.) 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
upon  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  committees  on  House- 
hold Economics,  Food  Sanitation  and  Education,  endorse  the 
revised  Davis  bill  for  Vocational  Education;  that  is.  House  of 
Representatives  Bill  20,371  and  Senate  4,675.  (Adopted.) 


Resolved,  that  the  Clnb  Women  of  America  be  encouraged 
to  study  the  world-wide  movement  for  the  substitution  of  the 
system  of  law  for  the  system  of  war,  and  to  create  an  intelligent 
public  sentiment  before  the  Third  Hague  Conference  for  the 
settiement  of  all  international  differences  by  law  instead  of  by 
violence.  (Adopted.) 
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Retolved,  that  the  Oeoeral  Federation  of  Womoi's  Clabs, 
vail  apon  the  Kational  OoTemmeiit  and  Legislatnrea  of  the 
varioaa  states  to  enact  meafluree  and  ext^d  exiating  lawa  pro- 
viding tor  the  use  of  safety  devices  and  for  better  inspectioD 
service  in  mines,  mills,  factories  and  on  the  railroads,  to  tbe 
end  that  industrial  accidents  ma;  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  min- 
imum; and  further,  that  we  ask  for  a  system  of  workingmen's 
compensation  for  losses  by  accident  that  will  be  equitable  to 
them  and  their  dependent  families,  and  to  the  employer. 

(Adopted.) 


Whbrbah,  in  many  places  there  is  little  known  of  the  scope 
of  the  woi^  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Ginbs, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  when  we  return  to  our  homes,  we  make 
strenuous  efforts  not  only  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention,  but  we  earnestly  strive  to  pro- 
pagate its  aims  and  purposes.  (Adopted.) 


Whbrbab,  Late  investigations  reveal  the  horrors  of  the 
White  Slave  traffic,  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  various  State  Federation  be  urged 
to  advocate  the  passage  of  laws  in  their  respective  States  that 
will  effectually  prohibit  the  White  Slave  traffic.      (Adopted.) 


Whbbbas,  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of 
American  children  (and  therefore  of  the  American  people), 
can  only  be  saf^arded  by  an  independent  department,  and  an 
independent  cabinet  officer  devoted  to  these  interests. 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  we,  the  Gokeral  FMeration  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Department  of  Education  in  the 
National  Government. 

(Referred  to  incoming  Education  Committee  for  consid- 
eration and  action.) 


Resolved,  That  the  Federation  expresses  its  sincere  ap- 
proval and  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  laudable  woi^  of  the 
Audubon  Society  in  its  protection  of  bird  life.        (Adopted.) 


Whbbbas,  the  request  has  been  made  that  the  Geaeral 
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Federation  of  Women's  Clnbe'  work  for  the  adoption  of  tiie 
monntain  laxirel  as  tbe  National  Floral  Emblem : 

Be  it  Beaolved,  that  we  recommend  that  each  State  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  National  Floral  Emblon  and  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  fit,  and  report  to  the  General  Federation 
Corresponding  Secretary  before  the  next  Biennial.    4  Adopted.  \ 


Retotved,  that  the  General  Federation  of  Womoi's  Clnbs 
invoke  the  power  of  federal  and  state  anthorities  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  American  People  from  the  practice  of  an- 
scmpalons  manofactnrers  who  label  as  pare  nnder  the  law, 
food  products  that  are  either  adulterated,  preserved  by  anti- 
septics, pe^ed  by  lye  or  prepared  by  any  process  that  will  either 
conceal  inferiority  or  diminish  their  food  valae.      (Adopted.) 


Resolved,  that  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
reaffirms  its  abiding  conviction  that  continued  and  tinremitting 
interest  should  be  maintained  in  the  fortherance  of  indostria) 
and  moral  education,  which  have  been  the  special  cases  of  edu- 
cation emphasized  daring  the  past  two  years. 

In  view  of  the  terrible  inroads  being  made  apon  our  racial 
forces  by  physical  disadvantages  of  the  necessarily  increasing 
group  handling  of  children  in  schools  and  society,  the  work  in 
edacation  for  tiie  coming  year  is  oatlined  in  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Retotved,  that  we  will  work  during  the  comii^  year, 

<1)  For  better  equipped,  betier  ventilated  and  cleaner 
school  bnildings. 

(2)  For  more  nnmerous,  lai^r  and  better  supervised 
playgronnds. 

(3)  For  medical  school  inspection,  and  school  nnrses. 

(4)  For  physical  edacation  and  instruction  in  personal 
hygiene. 

(6)  For  instruction  in  normal  schools  in  the  methods  of 
wisely  presoiting  the  essentials  of  personal  and  sex  hygiene. 

( Adopted. ) 


Whbrbab,  it  is  evident : 

Firet.     That  the  number  of  American  women  who  are  in 
possession  of  property  and  who  are  called  apon  to  bave  a  de 
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finite  knowledge  of  tfadr  own  affairB  ia  rapidly  increacdn;,  and 

S&xmd.  That  it  ia  of  serrice  to  ererj  woman,  that  ahe  hare 
Boine  definite  knowledge  of  her  l^i;al  rights  and  obligationa,  and 

Third.  That  the  l^al  rights  and  obligationB  of  the  womea 
of  the  United  States  are  now  largely  matters  of  statute  law 
which  raries  in  sereral  States,  and 

Fottrth.  That  a  presentation  of  the  law  defining  the  1^^ 
rights  and  obligations  of  American  women  should  be  made  for 
each  State  separately. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved: 

Firtt.  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
convention  assembled,  for  the  sarrice  that  would  be  rendered 
to  the  women  of  the  United  States,  wonid  welcome  an  effort  tor 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  law  relating  to  womoi  in  a 
series  of  state  digests. 

Second.  That  to  farther  this  end,  the  Preaidoit  of  the 
General  Federation  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  representing  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States 
with  power  to  aid  such  an  undertaking  without  incnrring 
financial  obligations  for  the  General  Federation. 

Third.  That  the  Presidents  of  the  several  State  Federa- 
tions be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  said  committee,  and 
also  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  authorities  of  their  State 
Federations  to  the  end  that  a  series  of  stete  digeste  presmting 
the  law  relating  to  women  be  published  under  the  patrou^  of 
the  several  State  Federations.  (Adopted.) 


Whbbsas,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  recognized  as  an  educa- 
tional force  in  the  social  and  moral  coltore  of  tiie  people. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Committee  on  Music  be  ap- 
pointed, the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  promote  intelligent 
compr^ension  of  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  strength  in  the 
homes  of  the  nation.  (Adopted.) 


Whbbbas,  The  Federation  vigorously  deprecates  the  publi- 
cation of  such  details  as  are  a  moutce  to  public  morals,  and 
specially  injurious  to  the  taste  and  the  character  of  growing 
children  in  our  homea, 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  this  evil  in  all  practical  ways  and 
that  we  oideavor  to  develop  public  oplnlfm  to  appredmte  flUs 
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danger.  We  eameetlj  appeal  to  editon  to  aid  na  in  our  efforts 
to  place  in  oar  homes  only  tlioae  pablicationa  containing  neva 
not  objectionable.  (Adopted.) 


Resolved,  That  we  lend  tlie  weight  of  oxir  inflnenca  to  far- 
ther the  preaerration  and  intelligent  ntlliEation  of  oar  forests ; 
the  reclamation  of  oar  arid  lands  throogh  irrigaticm;  the  re- 
storation of  oar  rlren  to  navigability  throogh  the  constrac- 
tion  of  deep  waterways;  the  prevention  of  destmctire  floods 
adequate  the  constmction  of  restraining  reservoirs;  and  the 
adequate  protection  of  onr  bird  life. 

(Referred  to  Forestry  Committee.) 


Resolved,  That  the  Federation  vigoroosly  opposes  the  pro- 
posed destmctlon  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  and  withdrawal 
of  the  finest  part  of  National  Park,  to  be  osed  as  a  water  sapply 
for  Ban  Francisco. 

(Referred  to  L^^atlve  Committee.) 


Resolved,  That  we  lend  onr  enconragememt  in  every  way  to 
the  extermination  of  the  "Great  White  Plagne." 

(Referred  to  Department  of  Fablic  Health.) 


Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  fbe  United  States 
Benate  by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  to  establish  a  national  depart- 
ment of  health  nnder  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  and  since  tbis  bill  meets  in  an  adeqnate 
way  the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  the  national  h^th, 
and  since  it  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Committee  of  One  Hondred  appointed  by  the  Amertcan 
Association  for  the  Adrancemratt  of  Bdenec, 

Resolved,  that  the  general  Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs 
oidorse  Senator  Owen's  bill  and  nse  its  inflnence  to  secure  its 
passage.  (Adopted.) 

Resolved,  Qiat  our  national  unblem,  the  American  flag,  be 
displayed  at  all  meetings  of  the  General  Federatitm  of  Women's 
CTubs.  (Adopted.) 
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Madam  Pbbsidbnt,  Dblbgatbb,  Altbbnatim  and  ViBiriNa 
Club  Women  :  At  this  parting  hour  it  is  highly  meet  that  ve 
offer  th&nke  in  some  formal  way  end  try  to  express  in  fitting 
terms  onr  gratefnl  appreciation  of  the  unceasing,  untiring  and 
most  gracious  efforts  not  only  of  the  organiEations  of  both 
state  and  city,  bnt  of  the  individual  citizens  as  well.  We  under 
stand  that  those  who  acted  so  well  the  part  of  doorkeepers, 
pages,  ushers  and  Bed  Cross  bearers,  all  contributing  time  and 
strength  and  adding  so  materially  to  one's  comfort,  conveniemce 
and  the  success  of  the  Convention,  were  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  the  best  and  the  foremost  citizens. 

We  appreciate  especially  the  amount  of  care  and  worry 
and  work  of  the  different  committeeB  of  tbe  Local  Biennial 
Board  in  bringing  about  in  all  its  details  and  its  departments 
SQch  a  enccesBful  and  well  managed  convention.  To  each  and 
every  Chairman  and  Committee  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  and 
congretulations,  thanks  for  the  great  amount  of  woi^  done  for 
ns,  listening  so  effectually  tbe  labors  and  responsibilities  of 
the  oflBcialB  of  the  General  Federation  and  adding  so  materially 
to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  del^ates,  al- 
ternates and  visiting  club  wom^,  and  congratulations  over  (he 
great  success  of  all  your  labors. 

We  appreciate  the  tact,  that  the  entertainment  of  the 
Chairmen  of  our  departments  of  Federation  work,  and  all  tbdr 
speakers,  was  at  the  expoiee  of  the  Citixens'  Committee.  We 
appreciate  all  the  delicate  ezpremions  of  sympathy  and  love 
offered  our  dear  President  after  her  highly  successfnl  attempt 
to  follow  the  acrobatic  example  set  by  your  very  sncceeefnl 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Biennial  Board. 

We  appreciate  the  kind  offer  of  the  Mercantile  Library  J» 
sociatioD  and  all  the  courtesies  offered  by  the  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, both  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

We  appreciate  also  the  fair  and  courteous  treatment  re- 
ceived from  the  reporters  and  the  Press.  We  appreciate  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  the  Convention  and  the  serious  tone 
adopted  in  reporting  our  deliberations  and  we  appreciate  the 
attention  and  courtesies  shown  our  state  and  club  press  com- 
mittee not  only  by  the  Cincinnati  Press  and  the  Local  Birainial 
Press  Committee,  but  in  the  way  of  social  favors,  by  the  citixou 
of  the  city. 
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We  appreciate  the  klDdnem  of  heart  that  prompted  the  State 
Federation  of  ^odt  aiater  state,  Kenta^y,  in  plamUng  for  our 
benefit  and  pleasare  an  excoraion  to  their  wonderfnl  Mammoth 
Gave,  giving  na  an  opportunity  at  anch  reasonable  ratea  to  visit 
that  onexcelled  example  of  ondergroond  valley  formation. 

We  appreciate  also  the  charming  excnraion  and  reception 
taidered  nt  at  Ft  Thomas,  plaimed  and  carried  oat  by  the  dab 
Federations  of  yonr  nearest  Kentucky  neigfabora,  Campbell  and 
Kenton  comities. 

We  appreciate  onr  welcome,  first  expressed  in  that  un- 
speakable but  never  to  be  forgotten  harmony  of  musical  aonnda 
given  OS  by  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Women's  Claba, 
through  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  appreciate  the  welcome  spoken  by  the  highest  and 
most  honored  officials  in  the  state,  in  the  municipality,  in  the 
State  Federation  of  Clubs,  in  the  Local  Biennial  Board  and  last, 
but  not  least,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Citisens  Committee,  all 
expressed  not  as  to  strangers  within  their  gates  but  as  to 
frioada. 

We  appreciate  the  many  social  functions  tendered  us,  the 
receptions,  luncheons,  teas  and  every  form  of  social  courtesy 
that  aided  ns  in  forming  the  acquaintance  and  arousing  the 
friendly  interest  of  our  widely  scattered  workers,  thus  stroigth- 
enlng  and  unifying  our  Federation. 

We  appreciate  the  river  trip  with  its  music,  its  moonlight, 
its  luncheon  and  especially  the  welcome  given  us  again  on  our 
return,  the  committee  calling  to  its  aid  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  of  nature,  a  blaze  of  glorious  light,  offering  to  us  in  this 
silent  but  brilliant  way  not  only  a  key  to  the  city  but  a  key 
that  has  unlocked  for  us  the  doors  of  her  splendid  art  museums, 
the  doors  to  the  world  famed  Bookwood  Potteries,  the  doors  to 
her  club  houses,  the  doors  to  the  homes  of  her  noted  men  and 
women,  and  it  has  also  proven  to  be  a  key  that  has  unlocked 
the  hearts  of  this  whole  Biennial  body. 

For  these  favors  and  courtesies,  and  the  many  others  not 
mentioned,  we  would  offer  most  grateful  thanks,  but  since 
there  is  no  language  nor  speech  sufBciently  full  and  eloquent 
for  their  expression,  yonr  committee  begs  you  to  endorse  this 
simple  resolution :  That  the  courtesies  extended  by  the  State 
Federation,  the  Women's  Oi^anisations  of  Cincinnati,  the  Busi- 
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nen  Men's  Committee  and  by  eveiy  citizen  and  every  woman  of 
Cincinnati,  to  tlie  offlcen,  delegates,  alternates  and  Tinting  dob 
women,  hare  made  this  Convention  a  thing  of  bean^  that  will 
live  in  OUT  bearti  a  joy  forever. 

Ubs.  Sasab  p.  Einsby, 

Mae.  M.  F.  Earlxt, 

Has.  F.  H.  White. 
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ACTION  ON  BEPOBTS  OF  0PPICEE8  AND 
G0UMITTBE8. 

REPORT  PRESENTED  BY  ADOPTED  ON  MOTION  OF 

Officers: 

President  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore Mrs.  Kuhn,  lU. 

Recordiiv  Secretary Mrs.  Henry  H,  Dawson  —  Mrs.  Pattison,  N.  J. 

Cor.  SecreUry Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shiek Mrs.  Motley.  Ma 

Treasurer    Mrs.  George  O.  Welch Mrs.  Tracy,  III 

Auditor    Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg. . . .  Mrs.  Tracy,  III. 

Board  of  Directors Mrs.  Henry  H.  Dawson — Mrs.  Johnson,  Mo. 

CommiKee* : 

Credentials   Mrs.  D.  I.  Murray Mrs.  Morrison,  W.  Va. 

Rules  k  Regnhtioiu Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon Mrs.  Emma  A,  Fox,  Mich. 

Program    Mrs.  Josiah  £.  Cowles Mrs.  J.  E.  Cowles,  CaL 

Biennial  Committee Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg — Mrs.  Victor  E.  Rhodes,  Ma 

Local  Biennial  Board. ...  Mrs.  Lawrence  Maxwell. ..Mrs.  Victor  E.  Rhodes,  Ma 

Memberslrip   Mrs.  Sarah  A  Evans Mrs.  Barclay,  Iowa, 

Printing  Mrs.  Wm.  A  Johnston Mrs.  Shuttlcworth,  La. 

Badges  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Keefe Mrs.  Burr,  Iowa. 

Official  Pins Mrs,  Harry  L  Keefe Mrs.  Morris,  Mass. 

Press Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans Mme.  Von  Klenner,  N.  Y. 

Council    Miss  Louisa  B.  PoppenbeimMrs.  Leonard,  Mass. 

Outlook   Miss  Harriet  Lake By  general  consent. 

Inter- Federation  Miss  Louisa  B.  PoppenheimBy  general  consent. 

Art    Mrs.  Everett  W.  Pattison.  .Mrs.  H  L.  Keefe,  Neb. 

Civic  Dept  of  Civics  Com.  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  —  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Monlton,  O. 

Ovil  Service  Reform....  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker  By  general  consent. 

Education   Mifs  Laura  Drake  Gill Miss  Weller,  Iowa. 

Food  SanitatioD Mrs.  C.  F.  Amidon Mrs.  Bickley,  Iowa. 

Forestry Mrs.  F.  W.Gerard Mrs.  Mills,  Mich. 

Health  Dept  Civics  Com.Mrs.  Rufus  P.  Williams.... Mrs.  Higbee,  Minn. 

Household  Economics Mrs.  OUf  N.  Guldlin Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  Mo. 

Industrial      and      Child 
Labor  Miss  Helen  V.  Boswell...  Miss  Weller,  Iowa. 

Legislative    Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul Mrs.  Seott,  Neb. 

Literature  and  Libraries.  Mrs.  May  Aldcn  Ward Miss  Weller,  Iowa. 

Nominating Mr.    Addison  F.  Broomhall.  By  general  consent 

Revision Cor.  Secretary Mrs.  Chiwis,  Mo. 

Resolutions  Mrs.  O.  P.  Kini^ Miss  Bacon,  Mass. 

Waterways   Mrs.  John  D.  Wilkinson... Mrs.  Brown,  Okla. 
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Aa  Amended,  May,  1910. 

REVISION  COMMITTEE. 

Usa  JOHN  D.  SHBBMAN,  CHAIBMAN,  CHICAGO, 
MBS.  J.  L.  WASHBUBN,  DDLDTH,  MINN. 
MBS.  ABCHIBAU>  A.  SCOTT,  LINC0IJ4,  NEB. 


UBUBBB8HIP. 
Sbction  1.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Glaba 
shall  conaiBt  of  Womai'a  OInbs,  State  Federations,  Territorial 
Federatioiu  and  kindred  organieations.  National  and  Inter- 
national organicatione  may  become  affiliated  with  the  Ooieral 
Federation. 

APPLICATION  AND  BLIOIBILrTT. 

Sac.  2.  Ot^^anisationg  desiring  to  join  or  to  become  affili- 
ated with  the  General  Federation  shall  proceed  as  follows :  Or- 
ganizationa  in  a  State  or  Territory  shall  malce  application 
through  the  Gmeral  Federation  State  or  Territorial  Secretary 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee.  Sach  applica- 
tion mnat  show  that  the  organization  will  hare  been  in  existence 
at  least  one  year  at  the  time  of  the  next  Biennial  CoDvention. 
AU  other  organizations  shall  make  application  directly  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  and  date  of  organiza- 
tion has  no  bearing  upon  eligibility.  All  applications  most 
show  tliat  the  oi^anization  requires  no  sectarian  or  political 
test  for  membership;  that  it  is  not  a  secret  society;  that 
no  one  of  its  members  is  affiliated  with  any  organization  which 
tolerates,  either  by  practice  or  teaching,  violation  of  National 
or  State  laws,  and  that  it  agrees  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  General  Federation. 

Sac.  8.  The  General  Federati<m  State  or  Territorial  Secre- 
tary shall  forward  all  applications  received  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee  and  endorsed  by  herself. 

The  oi^anization  applying  for  membetBhip  must  send  with 
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Its  application  ita  Conatitiition  and  B^-lavs,  and  tnoat  also 
state  whether  the  oi^anisadon  ban  at  any  time  been  a  tnembw 
of  the  General  Federation. 

Sbc.  4.  From  a  State  where  a  club  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Federation,  it  woald  also  be  eligible  to  the  Goieral 
Federation  if  endorsed  by  the  Execntire  Board  of  the  State 
Federation,  the  power  of  admiasion  to  remain  as  given  in 
Article  VI,  Sec.  1,  of  the  By  laws. 

BS-1N9TATBUSNT  TO  HBHBHRSHIP. 

Sac.  6.  Any  organization  which  has  withdrawn  from 
the  General  Federation  or  whose  membership  has  lapsed  on  ac- 
count of  non-payment  of  does  may  be  reinstated  within  two 
years  by  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  time  of  readmiasion. 
If  two  yeai8  have  elapsed  since  withdrawal  or  lapse  of  mem- 
bership, the  oi^anization  may  only  be  admitted  by  makii^  ap- 
plication in  regular  form,  and  by  paying  a  membership  re- 
newal fee  of  |2. 

ABTICLE  II. 
OFFIGBBS  AND  DUTIES  Or  OPFIGEBS. 

Srction  1.  The  General  Officers  of  the  Federation  shall  be 
a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Cor- 
reeponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Anditor. 

PBBSIDBNT. 

BBC.  2.  The  President  of  the  Goieral  Federatitm  shall  pre- 
side at  all  its  meetti^s,  and  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  supervise 
plans  for  extending,  unifying  and  rendering  efficient  the  work 
of  the  Federation. 

vtca-passiDBNTS. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  perform  Ota  dnties  os- 
aally  belonging  to  their  reapectiTe  offices. 

BBCOBDINfl  SBCBBTABT. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  nunntes 
of  the  Biennial  Conventions,  of  the  Council,  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  She  shall  also  have 
custody  of  the  corporate  seal  and  of  all  documents  pertaining 
to  the  General  Federation.  She  shall  turn  over  to  her  snccenor, 
within  one  month  after  the  Biennial  Convemtion,  all  General 
Federation  property  in  her  possession. 
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Sbc.  6.  The  CorrespoDding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  General  Federation,  and  be  ^-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  HraiberBblp  Committee. 


Sbc.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  money  be- 
longing to  the  General  Federation  and  shall  deposit  It,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  some  reliable  bank. 
She  shall  give  a  bond,  subject  to  the  approral  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  her  duties. 

Her  accounts  shall  be  audited  biennially  by  a  certified  public 
accountant  and  approved  by  the  Board  and  she  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  full  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  Federation  at  each  Biennial  ConrenlJon. 

Ssc.  7.  The  fiscal  year  shall  begin  April  Ist  The  out- 
going Treasurer  shall,  within  one  month  after  the  dose  of  the 
Biennial  Conrention,  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer  all  money, 
vouchers,  books  and  papers  of  the  General  Federation  in  her 
custody,  together  with  a  supplemental  report,  atiested  by  the 
Auditor,  covering  all  transactions  from  April  Ist,  to  the  close 
of  the  Biennial  Convention. 

AUDITOB. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Anditor  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer annually. 

officers'  expenses. 

Shic.  9.  There  shall  be  no  salaried  officers.  Necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  officers  in  tbe  service  of  the  Federation  may 
be  refunded  from  the  geueral  treasury  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  III. 
BOABD  OF  DIBfiCrTOSS. 

SscTiON  1.  The  general  officers  of  the  Federation  and  eight 
directors  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall 
transact  all  the  business  of  the  Federation,  subject  to  its  direc- 
tion, and  shall  report  to  each  Biennial  Convention  and  to  the 
Council  meeting  midway  between  the  Biennial  Conventions,  all 
its  acts  proper  or  necessary  to  be  submitted. 

Bsc.  2.    The  publishing  of  official  reports  of  Biennial  Con- 
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rentions  and  of  General  Federation  directoriee  ahall  be  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ABTICLE  IV. 
ADVISOEY  COUNCIL. 
Sbiction  1.    The  Presid^tB  of  Btate  Federations  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  shall  form  an 
Advisory  CooQcil,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 

ABTICLE  V. 
COUNCII* 
BiCTiON  1.  The  Board  of  Directors,  Presidents  of  State 
Federations,  of  Territorial  Federations,  of  Clubs  and  of  kindred 
organizations.  Chairmen  of  Departments  of  Work  and  General 
Federation  State  Secretaries  shall  constitute  a  Gooncil  to  con- 
sider and  promote  the  interests  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clnbs. 

ABTICLE  VI. 

C0MMITTBE8. 

UBMBBKSHIP    COHMITTBI. 

Sbction  1.  The  action  of  the  Hembership  Committee  on 
applications  to  membership  shall  be  in  writing,  and  a  nnani- 
moos  Tote  of  the  Committee  ahall  be  required  to  elect. 

In  case  the  Committee  fails  to  agree,  the  application  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  written  Tote  of  two- 
thirds  of  which  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  to  membership. 

The  Committee  shall  admit  no  organization  whose  applica- 
tion has  not  be^i  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hembership 
Committee  at  least  sixty  days  preceding  the  first  day  of  the 
Biennial  Convention. 

BXBcoTivB  coMMrm™. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  its  first  meeting 
following  the  Biennial  Convention,  appoint  an  Execative  Com- 
mittee of  three,  of  whom  the  Presid^t  shall  be  Chairman,  to 
transact  routine  business  and  to  act  in  emergencies. 

ABTICLE  VII. 

DOBS. 

SccnoN  1.    The  annual  dues  of  clubs  In  the  tTnited  Statea 
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and  Territories  of  fewer  than  twenty -flye  members  shall  be  $2.60. 
Clubs  numbering  twenty-five  members  or  more  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  capita.  The  annual  dues  for  State  Federa- 
tions shall  be  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  club.  The  annual  dues 
of  foreign  clubs  shall  be  |1  a  club.  The  dues  of  National  and 
International  organizations  shall  be  $5.  The  annual  dues  for 
each  local  federation  of  clubs  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories shall  be  f  1  a  club ;  all  other  local  federations  shall  pay 
25  cents  a  club. 

Dues  shall  be  paid  annually,  not  later  than  April  1st.  The 
dues  of  any  organization  elected  to  meml>er8hip  after  the  first 
day  of  January  shall  be  credited  as  the  dues  for  the  year  begin- 
ning the  first  of  April  next  following. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treasurer  shall,  if  necessary,  notify  delinquent 
oi^anizations  three  times  during  the  two  years,  between  Bien- 
nial Conventions,  once  each  during  September  and  May  next 
following  the  Biennial  Convention,  and  the  third  time  a  full 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  next  Biennial  Convention,  She 
shall  in  these  notices  call  attention  to  Article  VII.,  Sec.  5. 

Sec.  3.  Any  club,  federation,  society  or  organization  be- 
longing to  the  General  Federation,  having  in  its  membership 
both  men  and  women,  shall  pay  dues  and  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  its  women  members. 

Sec.  4.  Every  club,  federation,  society  or  organization  shall 
pay  dues  each  year  on  the  basis  of  membership  the  first  of 
January  of  that  year,  except  that  for  the  first  year  dues  shall 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  membership  at  time  of  admission. 

Sec.  5.  The  membership  of  an  organization  of  which  the 
dues  are  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  Biennial  Convention  held 
two  years  from  the  date  at  which  dues  become  due  shall  be 
declared  forfeited  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  certificate 
of  membership  recalled. 

Sec.  6.  Organizations  may  resign  from  membership  only 
when  in  good  and  regular  financial  standing. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

HEPBESENTATION. 

Section  1.  The  voting  body  at  a  Biennial  Convoition  shall 
consist  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  regularly  accredited  dele- 
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gates,  OeDeral  Federation  State  and  Territorial  Becretariee, 
Chairmen  of  Federation  Committees  in  States  and  Territories 
vliere  no  Federation  exists  and  Cliairmen  of  DepartmaitH  of 
Work  as  follows :  Art,  Civics,  Civil  Service  Befonn,  Conserva- 
tion, Education,  Household  Economics,  IndoBtrial  and  Social 
Conditions,  Public  Health,  Legislative,  Literature  and  Library 
Extension,  and  other  departments. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Federated  Club  or  kindred  organization  of 
fifty  members  or  less  in  the  United  States  and  Territoriee  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  del^ate;  for  a  member- 
ship of  betweoi  fifty  and  one  hundred,  by  two  del^ates;  and 
for  each  additional  one  hundred  roemliers,  one  additional  dele- 
gate.   Foreign  Clubs  shall  be  oititled  to  one  del^ate. 

National  and  International  organizations  may  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Biennial  Convention  by  three  delegates  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  General  Federation,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  make  motions,  to  hold  office,  and  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

8bc.  3,  Each  State  or  Territorial  Federation  of  twenty- 
five  clubs  or  less  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  fonr 
del^ates.  Each  State  or  Territorial  Federation  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  additional  del^ate  for  every  additional  tv^ty-five  clubs. 

The  minimum  representation  from  local  federations  of  tra 
clubs  or  less  shall  be  two  delegates.  Each  local  federation  of 
more  than  ten  clubs  shall  be  entitled  to  one  additional  delegate 
for  every  additional  twenty  clubs. 

An  alternate  shall  be  elected  for  each  del^ate. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  clubs  belonging  to  the  General  Federa- 
tion may  be  present  at  Biennial  Conventions,  may  take  part  in 
discussions  upon  all  measures  brought  forward,  but,  nnlesa 
otherwise  entitled,  shall  not  introduce  motions  or  vote. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
ELEOnONS. 

NOMIKATINO  COMUmSB. 

Section  1.  The  seven  officers  of  the  General  Federation 
and  eight  Directors  shall  l>e  elected  at  Biennial  Couventions 
by  ballot.    One  delegate  from  each  State  or  Territory,  chosen 
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b;  the  del^ation  of  the  State  or  Territory,  shall  (orin  a  Domi- 
nating board  to  offer  a  list  of  officers  and  directors  for  election. 

HOKORABI  VICB-PRESIDBNTB. 

Sbc.  2.  Honorary  Vice-Preeidents  may  be  elected  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  nnmber  not  to 
exceed  two  at  any  Biennial  Convention. 


VOTING  AND  1 

Sec.  3.  A  majority  vote  of  those  presoit  entitled  to  vote, 
and  voting,  shall  constitute  an  election.  The  vote  shall  be  cast 
in  a  room  or  rooms  apart  from  the  Biennial  Convention.  The 
voting  honrs  shall  be  sncb  as  are  directed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. There  shall  be  provided  a  separate  poll  for  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (approximate)  registered  del^ates.  Each 
poll  shall  contain  a  locked  ballot  box  and  a  register  of  the  voters 
assigned  to  the  poll. 

Two  tellers  and  one  inspector  shall  serve  at  each  poll  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  snch  method  as  the  Convention  shall  di- 
rect. There  shall  also  be  appointed,  as  the  C<mveDtion  shall  di- 
rect, a  chairman  of  the  tellers  and  a  chairman  of  the  inspectors. 
It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  chairman  of  the  tellers  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  the  casting  and  connting  of  the  vote 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch,  to  maintain  order  and  quiet  in  the 
polling  rooms  and  to  enforce  rigidly  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
government  of  the  election.  No  teller  or  inspector  shall  discan 
with  a  voter  the  merits  of  a  candidate  or  seek  in  any  way  to 
inflnence  a  voter  in  her  choice  of  the  same.  Any  breach  of  this 
law  shall  disqualify  a  teller  or  inspector  for  performing  the 
dntiee  of  her  office,  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  chairman  of 
the  inspectors  to  promptly  report  such  delinquency  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  presiding  officer  of  the  general  session,  who  shall 
then  appoint  another  to  serve  in  the  office  so  made  vacant.  The 
committee  on  credentials  shall  furnish  to  the  chairman  of  the 
tellers,  not  less  than  two  boars  before  the  opening  of  the  polls, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  States  assigned  to  each  poll,  together 
with  a  corrected  roster  arranged  alphabetically  by  towns  of 
the  organizations  entitled  to  representation,  with  the  namea  of 
the  delegates  from  each. 

The  teller  in  charge  of  the  roister  shall  check  the  name 

of  the  person  voting  from  the  list  of  del^ates.    The  teller  in 
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charge  of  the  ballot  box  shall  place  her  official  mark  npoo  the 
back  of  the  ballot  and  the  voter  shall  then  deposit  the  ballot  in 
the  ballot  box. 

It  shall  be  the  dnt;  of  the  chairman  of  the  inspectors  to 
report  to  the  Convention  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  and  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  tellers  to  report  to  the  Convention 
the  result  of  the  ballot.  These  reports  shall  be  made  on  the 
completion  of  the  count,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  shall  suit  the 
pleasure  of  the  Convaition. 

The  Chairman  of  the  tellers,  together  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Printing,  shall  be  authorized  to  attend  to  the 
printing  of  the  ballots  and  to  any  other  necessary  printing 
incidental  to  the  elections. 

TENURB  OP  OFFICE. 

Sec.  i.  No  member  shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  a 
time,  and  no  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  the  same  general  office 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  No  two  members  of  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  from  the  same  State.  Each  officer 
shall  hold  office  until  the  adjournment  of  tbe  Biennial  Conven- 
tion following  that  of  her  election.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  ap{>oint  a  member  to  serve  until  her 
successor  is  elected. 

ARTICLE  X. 

MEETINGS. 
BIENNIAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Section  1.  The  meetings  of  the  General  Federation  shall 
take  place  every  two  years,  beginning  in  1892.  The  place  and 
date  of  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

AaBANOEMENTS. 

Sec.  2.  To  secure  suitable  arrangements  for  each  Bien- 
nial Convention,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  arrange  for  tbe 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  the  place  of  meeting,  to  act 
in  concert  witli  the  Directors  in  arranging  for  the  holding  and 
general  interest  of  the  Convention. 

COUNCIL. 

Sec.  3.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  tbe  day  pre- 
vious and  tbe  day  following  each  Biennial  Convention,  also  at 
the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  written  request  of 
twenty-five  members  who  represent  as  many  different  States. 
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TENTH   BIENNIAL   CONVENTION. 
ADVI80BY  COUNCIL. 

8ec.  4.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  o(  the 
President. 

BOARD  OF  DIRKCTOSS. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Directora  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President  or  on  the  written  request  of  any  three  merabera. 

ARTICLE  XL 

QUOBCM. 

Section  1.  The  quorum  of  the  Biennial  Convention  shall 
be  one  hundred  members ;  of  a  Council  meeting,  twenty  mem- 
bers; of  an  Advisory  Council  meeting,  eleven  members  and  of 
a  Board  of  Directors,  five  members. 

AETICLE  XII. 

GENERAL  FEDEBATION  STATE  SECBETARY. 

Section  1.  Each  State  Federation  and  each  Territorial 
Federation  shall  elect  a  Federation  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
the  ofQcial  medium  of  communication  between  the  General 
Federation  and  the  State  and  Territorial  Federations. 

Sec.  2.  In  States  or  Territories  where  no  Faleration  exists, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  from  different  sections  of  the  State  or 
Territory,  who  shall  have  chai^  of  all  General  Federation 
business  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Federation 
State  Secretary  to  assist  the  President  of  the  Federation  In 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  General  Federation  in  her  State 
or  Territory.  She  shall  endeavor  to  bring  clubs  not  belonging 
to  the  General  Federation  into  this  organization. 

AETICLE  XIII. 
PARLIAMENTARY  AUTHORITY. 

Section  1.  All  meetings  shall  be  conducted  by  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  "Parliamentary  Usage  for  Women's 
Clubs,"  by  Mrs.  Fox,  being  the  authority. 
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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  0LDB8 

ARTICLE  Xrv. 
AMBNDMBNTB  TO  BX-LAWB. 
Section  1.  These  By-laws  ma;  be  amended  at  any  Bien- 
nial GonTention  b;  a  two-thirds  vote.  All  proposed  amend- 
ments  shall  be  in  the  posaession  of  the  Recording  Secretary  at 
least  two  months  before  the  date  of  tbe  Biennial  GonTention 
and  shall  be  appended  to  the  call  of  the  meeting. 

These  Bj-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Biennial  Conven- 
tion by  unanimons  vote,  without  previoos  notice. 
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